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The lives and games often chess kings of the past, from Steinitz to Spassky, have already been 
described, and now it is the turn of the eleventh - the phenomenal Fischer, who in the early 
1970s succeeded on his own in smashing the Soviet chess machine. Before him, unsuccessful 
attempts had been made to do this by other bright stars from the West - Reshevsky, Najdorf, 
Larsen... Narrative logic - or perhaps Caissa herself - suggested the solution of devoting an indi¬ 
vidual volume to all these outstanding players. 

It stands to reason that Fischer did not emerge out of nothing. Not without reason was he 
called the best pupil of the Soviet Chess School, the flourishing of which led to the rapid devel¬ 
opment of the game in the mid-20th century, but with even more foundation he can be regarded 
as the successor to the great traditions of American chess, stemming from the legendary Mor¬ 
phy. Over the period of more than a hundred years separating their world triumphs, an almost 
continuous rise in the popularity of chess in America has been observed. 

It was here that Steinitz accomplished his unparalleled feats, playing five matches for the 
world championship between 1886 and 1894, and more important - expounding in his Interna¬ 
tional Chess Maga^ne (1885-91) and his fundamental work Modern Chess Instructor (1889) the teach¬ 
ings of the new, positional school. At the end of the 19th century this wave swept Pilisbury to¬ 
wards the top, followed in the early 20th century by Marshall. America became a serious chess 
centre and it was no accident that Lasker lived here for several years, publishing his famous 
Lasker’s Chess Magazine (1904-09), just as it was no accident that the genius Capablanca appeared 
and grew up here, settling for a long time in New York. 

While the First World War was raging in Europe, in America tournament life continued, and 
imperceptibly, little-by-little, the foundation for a new breakthrough was laid. In the 1920s tins 
process was accelerated by the sensational exhibitions of the child prodigy Sammy Reshevsky, a 
tour by Alekhine, the challenger to the chess throne, and especially the grandiose New York 
tournaments (1924 and 1927). And, as a result, in die early 1930s there appeared a whole group 
of strong masters - Kashdan, Horowitz, Steiner, Dake, Denker and others, to say nothing of the 
stars of world magnitude - Reshevsky and Fine (to whom one of the sections in this book is also 
devoted). Together with the veteran Marshall, the Americans won four successive Olympiads at 
that time. 
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Meanwhile, behind the ‘iron curtain’ in the USSR, where chess enjoyed state and political 
support, the chess machine that after the Second World War was for a long time to conquer the 
whole world was rapidly gathering speed. The first direct confrontation, the USSR-USA radio 
match on ten boards (1945) ended in a crushing defeat for the Olympiad champions. 

‘What has happened to American chess?’ wrote Arnold Denker at that time. ‘Is it possible that 
the country which produced the brilliant Marshall, the resourceful Reshevsky and the encyclo¬ 
paedic Fine has gone back as much as the Russian trouncing would indicate? About 1932 this 
country had fifteen or twenty very talented young masters. What has happened to all these bud¬ 
ding stars? Is it possible that so much talent can have dwindled away disappointingly in a few 
years? The answer to the second question is a clear and unequivocal “Yes!” Why? Because pro¬ 
fessional chess requires a player’s full time, and yet it does not assure him anywhere near an ade¬ 
quate income. Chess is a full time job, and we must treat it as such if we are to hold out own in 
world competition. The sooner the American chess public realizes this, the sooner we will regain 
our prestige as the leading nation in the world of chess.’ 

Alas, the American chess public was in no hurry to understand this - judging at least by the 
fact that Fine was forced to withdraw from the world championship match-tournament (1948). 
After this Reshevsky remained practically alone against the Soviet cohort (subsequently his 
experience came in very useful to Fischer). Until the end of the 1950s he was the undisputed 
No.l in the West, although in the USA a new group of talented players had grown up: Evans, 
the Byrne brothers, Bisguier, Lombardy... 

The only player who could contest Reshevsky’s leadership was the Argentine grandmaster 
Miguel Najdorf. The point is that in the post-war era another super-power was created on the 
chess map - Argentina, where many masters stayed on and setded after the Olympiad in Buenos 
Aires (1939). The strongest of diem was Najdorf, who was the same age as Reshevsky and was 
also born in Poland, but left it 20 years later. 

These two - the modest, religious Reshevsky, and the cheerful, sociable Najdorf-introduced 
western colour into top-ranking chess, which was dominated by representatives of the USSR and 
the Eastern Bloc countries. Strictly speaking, both of them were amateurs, since they earned a 
living not from chess (it seems to me that the 1961 Reshevsky-Fischer match deserves to be 
called ‘the last amateur against the first professional’). But the strength and natural talent of both 
were so great, that even when they were nearly 60 years old they were among the ten best 
grandmasters selected for the Rest of the World team in the ‘Match of the Century’ (1970). 

Worthy successors to the mighty veterans of the West appeared only in the late 1950s to early 
1960s. The first to announce himself was the young Bobby Fischer, and then came the Dane 
Bent Larsen. Larsen’s tournament successes and his fresh, inventive play from 1964 to 1970 en¬ 
abled him even to take from Fischer his ‘lawful’ first board in the aforementioned ‘Match of the 
Century’. At that time only these two posed a threat to the Soviet hegemony. However, soon 
Fischer brilliantly showed that it was he who was destined to become the new world champion. 
His revolutionary breakdirough and tragic departure from chess are the main topic of this book. 

Garry Kasparov, 
November 2004 

I should like to express my thanks to chess collector Hanon Russell\ journalists Sergey Voronkov and Michael 
Greengard, grandmaster Vladimir Belov and international master Maxim Nothin, and honoured USSR train¬ 
ers Alexander Nikitin and Mark Dvoretsky for their help in preparing the manuscriptfor publication. 



CHAPTER ONE 



Olympian Long-Liver 

The legendary American grandmaster Samuel 
Reshevsky (21 November 1911 — 4 April 
1992) was the most famous chess prodig}'’ af¬ 
ter Capablanca. But it is something else that is 
far more important: he became one of the few 
links between the two chess eras, separated by 
the Second World War. Reshevsky was one of 
the strongest players in the world both during 
the lives of Lasker, Alekhine and Capablanca, 
and during the quarter century from Botvinnik 
to Fischer. He is the only player in history 7 to 
have played almost a hundred tournament 
games with eleven world champions! 

Reshevsky 7 was born in the Polish village of 
Ozorkov, not far from Lodz, into an ortho¬ 
dox Jewish family. He was the youngest of six 
children and at the age of two he was already 
displaying extraordinary 7 ability. When Sammy 
was five years old, he learned the rules of 
chess — like Capablanca and Keres, simply by 
watching members of his family playing. Soon 
the child asked his father to allow him to play 
on in a position in which the latter had admit¬ 
ted defeat, and he won the game ‘to the great 
astonishment of my father and his opponent.’ 

This story is so typical of the start of a child 


prodigy’s career, that I involuntarily recall an 
amusing joke by Siegbert Tarrasch, who in 
Monte Carlo was once analysing an adjourned 
position in the presence of a woman with a 
babe in arms: ‘For more than an hour I looked 
intensively at the board. In despair, I was 
about to put the pieces away 7 , when suddenly 
the baby, which was displaying signs of dis¬ 
comfort, extended its little hand in the direc¬ 
tion of White’s queenside, looked at me with 
intelligent eyes and cried in a demanding 
voice: “Aa-aa!” The concerned mother picked 
up the baby and carried him away 7 ; she obvi¬ 
ously did not understand him. But I guessed 
what the child wanted to say to me. It was as 
though the scales had fallen from my eyes: yes, 
I had to play my rook to the a-file! Trium¬ 
phant, I rushed into the tournament hall.’ 

Sammy was able to say not only ‘A’, but 
also ‘B’: in a short time he had beaten ail the 
chessplayers in Ozorkov and he was taken by 
his father to Lodz - a well-known chess centre 
at the start of the 20th century 7 . Here he played 
several exhibition games and delighted the 
venerable maestro Georg Salwe. And not only 
him: the sight of a six-year-old tot giving a 
simultaneous display against adults on 20-25 
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boards provoked . great hullabaloo. And talents to other counties in Europe. In 1920 

when the prodigy appeared in the Warsaw when I was eight years old, my meet as a 

Chess Club towards the end of 1917, tire great “chess prodigy” began in earnest, Reshev > 

Akiba Rubinstein expressed his desire to play recalled. ‘Accompanied by my parents 1 

himl Understandably, Sammy had little touted the capitals of Europe, giving exhib 

Zee « the famous grandmaster dons at Berlin, Vienna, Paris, London and 

played Black and blindfold. other cities, «« 

Fortunately the score of this only meeting And also in Amsterdam, where on 2 
between Reshevsky and Rubinstein has been February 1920 another histone meeungmok 
d , place. Among the eight-year-old bamm> s 

Z 4 e6 2 Cf3 ®c6 3 Ao4 Ac6 4 0-0 twenty opponents in a simultaneous display 

a f 6 5 Qc3 d6 6 h3 h6 7 d3 g5 8 &d5 g4 was a future world champion - the 18-year- 

9 ©g5 <tixd5 10 sxd5 hxg5 11 dxc6 bxc6 old Max Euwe, who had already finished sec- 

12 hxq4 d5 13 tte2 Wf6 14 Ab3 tth6 15 ond in the Dutch Championship at that time. 

«xe5+ i.e6 16 «xh8+ »xh8 17 Axg5 Many years later he was able to remember the 

*d7 18 c3 Sg8 19 Ae3 Axg4 20 Adi opening moves of that game (Euwe hat 

4 , , - Black): 1 e4 e5 2 Sif3 5ic6 3 Ji.b5 a6 4 

9J j. a4 ®f 6 5 0-0 &xe4 6 d4 b5 7 Ab3 d5 



By normal standards a weak game, of 
course, but one of exceptional historic inter- 14 Hxe4?? Sd1+ 15 lei Axf3 and Black 

won a piece. 

CS Despite his easy win, Rubinstein praised his Slightly later Euwe politely offered a draw, 
voting opponent after the game: ‘One day you but the boy, obstinately gritting hist teeth, re- 
liU become world champion.’ He then plied in German: Teh will stegen (I want to 
showed him his classic game with taker win’). But he lost, of course, and tins was 
(Volume 1, Gam No.61) and Sammy suppos- Sammy’s only deteat in the display whlc 

edly observed that the resulting rook endgame ended with a score of +17-2-1 in his favour, 

could have been won two moves quicker... The next time that he and Euwe met at the 

Reshevsky’s mother and father were very board was not until 1936 - at the super- 
proud of their son’s successes and took him tournament in Nottingham... 
round the whole of Poland giving public exhi- There were also opponents ot a quite differ- 
bitions. Then they decided to show Sammy’s ent sort: a game with the German governor of 
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Warsaw was remembered for a long time by of them, the knowledge that diem was some- 
fa wonder child. Generally speaking, interest tiling 'special about the way played chcs„ 
fa Reshevsky was not confined to die chess although I didn t know why. 
public A Berlin psychologist Franziska ‘I was constantly ben* asked how I was 
Baumgarten conducted a series of tests on him, able to play such strong chess as a child, but 
fhcZts of which were extremely interesting. of course 1 did not know the answer. 1 cotdd 
Sammy, who had never gone to school or seen not answer their quesbons then, no can do 
any books Midi illustrations, had practically no so now. Chess was, tor me, a -.Wral foncuon 
impression of arithmetic and could not recog- like breathing. It reqmrea no conscious effor. 
Je pictures of animals. On the other hand, The correct moves in a game occulted to me 
when he took spatial visualisation tests, Sammy as spontaneously as 1 drew breath. If you con 
Zed problems that were difficult even for aider the difficulty you might have m account- 
children twice his age and actually managed to mg for that everyday action, you wi ia\e <u 
solve one which before that had been too hard inkling of my dilemma m trying to explain my 

for any child! Memory- tests also gave an dm- family > s Mvels then took 

creiher staggering picture. Sammy was given ine ts ‘ ebnc ‘ ■> •; 

fZmZTto sLy 40 figures, each on a them to America. On the very- first evening 

separate card Then die cards were taken away. after his arrival in New \ork, 3 November 

Z boy recalled all die pictures without a sin- 1920, Sammy visited the Marshall U*b *here 

gle mistake and in the correct order. Even he was presented to the many-ttmex ESA 

£ 1 . , , i,| Chamnion Frank Marshall and the veteran of 

adults had not produced such results! Champion ianK l ia . then 

The psychologist commented specifically American chess Albert g ^ * 

on Reshevsky’s, since he refused any help dur- staggered the habitues by 

me the testing process. When Sammy was some problems he was offered. Over the 

asked what he lould do if a window-blind course of several weeks the prodigy- made 

should suddenly catch fire, he said: ‘I will take some triumphal appearances, fuUy N^fy.ng 

a bucket of water and pour it on the blind.’ the expectations of the local public a^ 

And to die question, wouldn’t it be better to he began an almost two-year tour of l SA c 

call the fire service, he replied: ‘I can cope ies - to the Western seaboard and back Re- 

. <r, shevsky recalls that he gave simultaneous dis 

Wl A 'quarter of a century later Reshevsky had plays in chess dubs, public hulls,tores.and 

the following to say about this period of his even department stores. At a 

partment store more than tni.ee mousanct 

For four years, I was on public view. Peo- people watched his exhibition. For some rea- 

nle stared at me hied to hug me, asked me son the journalists were especially yiprts.e 

questions Professors measured my cranium by a display by Sammy m the West 1 omt Mti.- 

and psycho-analyzed me. Reporters inter- tary Academy, where he won 19 games out of 

viewed me and wrote fanciful stories about 20 with one draw. 111 . 

mv future. Photographers were forever aiming It has become commonplace to> 

,'. the flood of interest m chess in the USA tnac 

* an unnatural life for a was caused by Fischer’s victories in the 1960s 

child but’it had its compensations and 1 can- and 1970s. But it should not be forgotten that 

not truthfully say that I did not enjoy it. There in the first half ot the century Reshevsky pos- 

was the thrill of travelling from city to city sibly did just as much to popu atisc out ga 

IS* mv family, the excitement of playing in the New World. Accor mgm 

hundreds of games of chess and winning most poranes, many chess clubs were opened n 

-------—- ‘ ~ 9 
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those that were dragging out a pitiful existence 
acquired new life thanks to public interest in 
the unique ability of die ten-year-old Sammy. 

On his return to New York in October 
1922 Reshevsky faced a serious test - the first 
master tournament in his life! And although 
his result was rather modest (1. EdLasker - 4 
out of 5; 2. jaffe - 3; 3-6. J.Bernstein, Bigelow, 
janowski and Reshevsky - 2), his game with 
David Janowski signified a new stage in his 
career. The famous Franco-Russian maestro, 
who had played two matches with Lasker and 
had wins over the world champions from 
Steinitz to Alekhine to his credit, was then 54 
years old. His chief successes were in the past, 
but in individual games he could still play at a 
very high level: two years later, also in New 
York, Janowski won a classic game against 
Bogoijubow, and in Semmering (1926) he 
forced the capitulation of Rubinstein. 

A very interesting observation was made by 
the tournament winner Edward Lasker: 

‘It was really a shame to permit a boy of ten 
years to play in such a competition. The men 
who had arranged the tournament, unaware of 
the exhausting mental and physical strain 
which the schedule of a master tournament 
entails, did not realize that they were endan¬ 
gering the health of the boy... After two days 
of play, he appeared pale and his eyes seemed 
lifeless... He did not fare very well in our little 
tournament, but he had a triumph which he 
prized more than all the honors that had been 
heaped upon him on his exhibition tours. He 
defeated Grandmaster Janowski, who would 
not believe me that the child really played well 
enough to be dangerous to any one of the 
contestants. In this game Sammy still handled 
the opening badly. After twelve moves Ja¬ 
nowski, who had the White pieces in a 
Queen’s Gambit, said to me: “What kind of 
nonsense did you tell me? That boy under¬ 
stands as much of chess as I do of rope¬ 
dancing! Look at his position! Soon he won’t 
be able to move any piece! He is completely 
paralyzed!” When I looked at the game, I saw 


that Sammy’s position was indeed almost 
hopeless. But I warned janowski not to relax. 
All the same, he played rather nonchalantly, 
but his attack gathered more and more mo¬ 
mentum until Sammy was left without de¬ 
fense...’ 



38 h4 

Janowski spent a long time calculating die 
spectacular sacrifice 38 6g5+! hxg5 39 Hxg5, 
but decided to delay it Although he could have 
won: 39...#e4 (39...*h6 40 %3!) 40 fe! 
Wxf4+ 41 Hxf4 £kf4 42 fixgB Hxg 8 43 fixg 8 
4>xg8 44 d7, or 39,..l f f7 40 Wg3!, and Black 
cannot save himself with 40...ttg7 41 flh5+ 
<& g 8 42 Sh 6 4Lxe5 (42...£)f8 43 #h4) 43 £xe5! 
Sxg3 44 flxg3+ Wgl 45 flxe 6 (Reshevsky), or 

40.. .b 5 41 cxb5 c4 42 Sh5+ < &'g7 43 Wg5 fih8 
44 ttxh8 lxli8 45 d7!, or 40...flbf8 41 Sh5+ 
4> g 7 42 Wg5 Sh8 43 Sxh8 Sxh8 44 d7 and 
diis pawn will cost him a rook. 

35.. Mc6 (38...Wd7 is no better: 39 £3g5+ 
hxg5 40 Exg5 Wf7 41 #£3, while if 39...'& > h8, 
then 40 &e4!) 39 h5 

Here too White could have won by 39 
£ig5+! (Tartakower, Reshevsky) 39...hxg5 40 
Ixg 5 We 8 41 WB fT 8 42 d7 Sd 8 43 Sh5+ 
<^g 7 44 Wg3 Wf7 45 Wg5 Bh 8 46 fixh 8 
Sxh 8 47 h5. 
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39.. .^h8 40^g5+? 

Too late! Now 40 4Lh4! would have won, 
for example: 40...Wxa4 (40...Sxg2+ 41 Exg2 is 
also hopeless) 41 4?3xf5! exf5 42 ExgB Exg8 

43 Sxg8 ^xg8 44 e6. 

40.. .hxg5 41 fxg5 4Lg6! 

‘Masterfully partying the threats!’ (Tarta¬ 
kower). ‘An unexpected resource. Black’s es¬ 
cape verges on the miraculous.’ (Reshevsky) 

42 Sg3 

42 hxg6+ (42 Wh3 Sh8! Tartakower, Re¬ 
shevsky) 42..%7! (42...^xg6 43 Hg3 Sh8+ 

44 Uh3 &g7 45 Ih6 Wxa4 46 Wc2 with 
equality) 43 2g3 Sh8+ 44 Sh3 fixh3+ would 
have led to a position from the game. 

42.. . ( A’g7 43 Ih3 2h8! 

‘Beginning a struggle for control of the h- 
file which is finally resolved in Black’s favor.’ 
(Reshevsky) 

44 hxg6 (44 ®e2? Wxa4; there is also no 
point in playing 44 lal £tf 8 , since the capture 
of the knight does not yet lose) 44...2xh3+ 
Here the game was adjourned and then re¬ 
sumed after a two-hour dinner break. 


lilM: 


v/jM 'y/jw 'y/g& 

m m 

r. ''/////// A ''/////// '/////// '//, 


'i'W. 


m ''S 


45 &xh3? 

An unfortunate sealed move. As Reshevsky 
points out, by 45 Wxh3! Sh 8 46 Wh6M &g 8 
47 g7 Sh7 48 ^g3 Exh 6 49 gxh 6 We4 50 d7 
White could have forced a draw. 

Edward Lasker recalls: ‘Janowski took din¬ 
ner with me, obviously quite perturbed about 
die course the game had taken. He realized 
that he had overlooked the winning move, 


and he said: “You know, Lasker, you were 
right. The boy is a wonder. I have the feeling 
that I will lose that game.” Although I felt that 
janowski had indeed many chances to go 
wrong, I tried to persuade him not to lose 
courage. Not that I had a personal interest in 
the matter. But I felt pity for the old master 
who had again ruined a fine game, and who 
naturally dreaded losing a serious encounter in 
a tournament against a child.’ 

45.. .5h8 + 46 'i’gS Wxa4 47 HV13 (47 Bfl 
I r xc4)47...f4+! 

Achieving the opening of the f-file. 

47.. .''S r xc4 suggested itself, but after 48 Shi! 
fixhl 49 ®xhl White’s threats are sufficient 
for a draw. 

48 ^g4 (48 Wxf4 #b3+) 48...Wc2 49 
Wxf4 ®e2+ 50 4?g3 Wd3+ 

Sammy begins giving checks, evidently in 
order to gain time on the clock. 50...Sf8! 51 
m f6+ Sxf6 52 gxf6+ $f8 53 g7+ ^g8 54 <&h3 
#h5+ and ..MxeS would have been decisive. 

51 ^g2 ®e2+ (51...Sf8!) 52 ^?g3 WU2+? 

Again 52...Sf8 would have won. 

53 <&>f3 If8 54 Wf6+! (a saving chance) 

54.. .6g8 

‘After 54..JSxf6+ 55 gxf 6 + &g 8 56 d7 #d2 
57 g7! Black cannot win because of the stand¬ 
ing threat of f6-f7+ etc.’ (Reshevsky). For 
example: 57...fcd7 58 ^e2! (with the threat 
of Shi) 58...1B7 59 <&e3 (or even 59 <&>f 2 a4 
60 Sg3 Wa 8 61 Sh3 &f7 62 Sh8 WgS 63 
Sh3!) 59...a4 60 Sg3 Wb8 61 <&d 2 Wa8 62 
<4>c3 a3 63 Sh3! $f7 64 Ih 8 1T3+ 65 ^d 2 
W&+ 66 4?d3 WM+ 67 &c2 Wxc4+ 68 <4>d2 
with a draw. 

55 d7! Sxf6+ 56 gxf6?! 

White could have forced a draw more sim- 
ply by 56 exf 6 ! «d 2 57 Shi of 57 f7+ *g7 58 
Shi, and ‘Black must content himself with a 
perpetual check, for if 58...^xd7? 59 Sh7+ 
4>xg6 60 f 8 ^i+ and wins!’ Reshevsky) - 

58.. .®d3+ etc. 


Here we have the last critical moment of 
the battle. 
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57 Shi? 

A fatal error: now White loses all his pawns. 
Of course, it was essential to play 57 g7 Wxd7 

58 4e2! (cf. the note to Black’s 54th move). 
57...Wd3+! (57...1 r xd7?? 58 f7+) 58 4g2 
Wxg6+ 59 4f2 Wf5+ 60 4g2 #g4+ 61 
4h2 #e2+ 62 4h3 Wd3+ 63 4h4 Wxd7 
64 Igl + 448 65 4g5 Wd4 0-1 

And Sammy... ‘I was so excited and happy 
that I rushed home in a taxi to tell my father 
and mother. I couldn’t even sit down in the 
taxi. I jumped up and down all the way. When 
I got to the hotel, I ran up the stairs to our 
rooms, without waiting for the elevator, and 
broke the news to my parents: I had won 
from Janowski! And then I sang. I sang so 
loudly that nobody could talk, It was one of 
the happiest days of my life.’ 

Fifty years later the parents of such an ex¬ 
ceptional child would probably not have had 
any particular doubts about the choice of ca¬ 
reer for their child. But in the Reshevsky fam¬ 
ily it was quite reasonably thought that it was 
time for Sammy to leave his childish pursuits 
behind him and get down to some serious 
study. It was no joke that before the age of 12 
the boy had never been to school! And here 
he was helped by an accident. In 1924, when 
Reshevsky was performing an exhibition in 
Chicago, he was asked to play an exhibition 
match with a master player in the house of 
Julius Rosenwald, an important trading mag¬ 
nate and philanthropist (in die mid-1950s 


tournaments for die Rosenwald Cup were 
held in New York, and in one of these Re- 
shevsky first met the young Fischer). The 
owner of die house, charmed by the boy’s 
talent, promised to offer him every support if 
he would work at his education, and he invited 
Reshevsky to settle in Detroit, in the home of 
Morris Steinberg, a well-known businessman 
and official at the local chess and chequers 
club. Reshevsky’s parents happily agreed, and 
that was the end to the touring. 

After nevertheless playing in the summer of 
1924 in the Western Chess Association 
Championship (1. Carlos Torre), Sammy got 
down to his studies: during roughly six 
months of lessons with a private tutor he went 
through the entire middle school program and 
was immediately accepted into the Northern 
High School. During his school years he only 
once, in the summer of 1927, permitted him¬ 
self to play in a chess tournament, seeing as 
the next Western Championship Tournament 
was held not far from Detroit. In 1929, after 
finishing school (where, in particular, he stud¬ 
ied singing and Modern Hebrew), he entered 
the Accounting Faculty of Detroit University, 
and two years later, when his family moved to 
Chicago, he transferred to the university there. 
Steinberg was his old friend, guardian and 
adviser; Rosenwald also had not forgotten 
about him, and Sammy was a guest at his 
summer residence during the holidays. Here 
he would sometimes play blindfold against the 
owner’s two sons, and for a long time this was 
die only thing that reminded him of his for¬ 
mer days. He led the life of a normal Ameri¬ 
can boy - he played tennis and baseball, he 
swam and he went to dances... As he himself 
put it: 

T tried very hard to live down my reputa¬ 
tion as a “boy wizard”. Successfully, l might 
add. Before very long, the public had only dim 
recollections of the little boy in a sailor suit 
who used to give chess exhibitions. Occasion¬ 
ally, someone would ask what had happened 
to the boy wonder with the tongue-twisting 



name - “the one who beat everybody at chess 
a few years ago” - but only a few intimate 
frierids knew die answer. Young Sammy 
R^eszewski was learning to read and write!’ 

Here the word ‘tongue-twisting’ should be 
explained. Whereas in Poland people have no 
problems in pronouncing Rzeszewski, in 
America Samuel had to simplify Iris surname. 
As for die ‘dim recollections’, it. is true that 
here and there people remembered something, 
but not very firmly. There was an amusing 
instance, which was mentioned only in the 
21 st century by Genna Sosonko: ‘In 1935 
Flohr made a tour of Palestine. “Are you that 
same Shmulik, who came here as a boy to give 
simultaneous displays?” Salo was asked (he, like 
Sammy, was short in stature — G.K). It goes with¬ 
out saying that from diat point Sammy Re¬ 
shevsky remained Shmulik to all his col¬ 
leagues.’ 



The return of the former prodigy into top- 
class chess began in the summer of 1931. 
Samuel Factor, one of the strongest players in 
Chicago, was setting off for the West Associa¬ 
tion Championship, and he asked Reshevsky if 
he would like to accompany him. During the 
vacation Sammy had plenty of free time, and 
in addition he wanted to check what remained 
of his former ability. In the end he took first 
place, without a single defeat! Later, when he 
was already one of the strongest players in the 
world, Reshevsky wrote: 

‘Most prodigies are popularly supposed to 
be failures in later life. I doubt that this belief 
is well-founded. Among musicians, it is the 
rule, rather than the exception, that the child 
prodigy 7 of one generation is the mature artist 
of the next. There are fewer cases in chess. 
This much, however, is dear: if one decides to 
make chess a profession, a childhood devoted 
to the game cannot possibly be a handicap. In 
my own case, chess has always been the me¬ 
dium in which I feel most at home: at a chess¬ 
board 1 express myself in my mother tongue. 


Hence the urge to play chess was still within 
me during my school years, even though I had 
dropped out of public sight as a chess player.’ 

The taste of victory proved sweet, but nev¬ 
ertheless right up to the successful completion 
of his university course in 1933 Reshevsky 
played in only two tournaments — in the 
summer of 1932: die next Western Associa¬ 
tion Championship and immediately after it in 
Pasadena, where he crossed swords with the 
world champion Alekhine for the first time. 
Sammy found things very difficult in such a 
strong event and was especially let down by 
his lack of opening knowledge. He adjourned 
his first five© games and in the end made far 
more moves than any of die other players. 
What his 96-move battle with Alekhine must 
have cost him, lost after stubborn resistance... 
It stands to reason that the champion won the 
tournament, Kashdan was second; and 
Sammy nevertheless contrived to share an 
honourable third place with Dake and Steiner. 

A year later Alekhine published a review ar¬ 
ticle ‘Our successors’ in a Parisian Russian 
newspaper, where among the other promising 
young talents he also found a place for Re¬ 
shevsky: 

‘Some 15 years ago, immediately after the 
end of the war, a nine-year-old boy was taken 
by his parents from some Polish village and 
began touring the main European centres, 
everywhere creating an unprecedented sensa¬ 
tion. This boy (his name is Samuel Reshevsky) 
was in fact a genuine chess wunderkind, who 
caused astonishment not only by the strength 
of his play (which could, without exaggeration, 
be determined as first category international), 
but perhaps mainly by the rapidity and sharp¬ 
ness of his thinking. In a few months 
“Sammy” acquired the reputation of being 
one of the best simultaneous players and, 
when he was then taken to the United States, 
he toured there for two years with enormous 
artistic and material success. Then Reshevsky 
suddenly disappeared; he stopped playing and 
they stopped writing about him. All that was 
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known was that he had been sent to school, 
and that his “wunderkind” era was at an end. 
This wise (and also rare!) decision by the par¬ 
ents of a prodigy can only be welcomed; but 
chess players are still curious - is there still a 
future for Samuel, will he again return to the 
game? 

‘And now after many years, at last year’s 
tournament in Pasadena, I first met Reshevsky 
as one of my tournament opponents. 1 will 
first mention my “human” impression on 
meeting him - it was most favourable. Not a 
hint of the arrogance that one might expect 
from a wunderkind, even a former one; a quiet 
dignity and chess “reticence” — incidentally, 
very typical of representatives of the younger 
generation of masters. And at the same time - 
the most gloomy impression of Reshevsky the 
chess player! It was not that this student from 
Chicago University, who is not a professional, 
played badly; no, he even won a decent prize 
in the tournament and in strength he was 
comparable with the average American mas¬ 
ters. But his style exudes such utter tedium, 
such lack of imagination and - if we were not 
dealing with such an initially gifted individual 
- I would have said, even lack of talent - that 
all the other players really did not want to be¬ 
lieve their eyes... 

‘And however paradoxical this phenome¬ 
non appeared, it could in fact be explained 
fairly simply: Reshevsky, who spent all his 
childhood at professional chess, at the age of 
21 has turned out to be chess-wise an old 
man, tired, disillusioned and incapable of crea¬ 
tive thinking. Chess youth and youth in life are 
two quite different things; this is too often 
forgotten by the press and the public opinion 
that guides it’ 

Strong words! I think that two or three 
years later Alekhine would no longer have put 
his signature to such an article (in 1938, on the 
eve of the AVRO tournament, he said; ‘I con¬ 
sider the most dangerous opponent to be Re¬ 
shevsky’). Well, world champions are only 
human, which means that they can also be 


mistaken. From a later period in history it can 
be remembered that initially Botvinnik also 
did not predict a brilliant future for Karpov... 

Alekhine was undoubtedly staggered by Re- 
shevsky’s manner of considering his actions at 
length, his constant time-troubles and the pro¬ 
tracted character of his games. To imagine 
something similar with, say, Morphy or the 
young Capablanca was simply impossible. But 
in their times opening preparation was not so 
important! And it was here that Sammy was 
extremely weak. Playing almost exclusively by 
intuition, he time after time ended up in des¬ 
perate positions and spent an enormous 
amount of time and effort, trying to repair the 
consequences of his opening errors. 

Such a ‘non-theoretical’ approach to the 
initial arrangement of the game was also typi¬ 
cal of Lasker — and it was also developed in 
the years of the great player’s youth. ‘“Coffee¬ 
house” chess, although much maligned, is a 
prime developer of chess ability',’ wrote Re¬ 
shevsky' in the late-1940s. ‘The player whose 
almost daily practice it is to play a half a dozen 
games which he can ill afford to lose, speedily 
learns that pessimism does not pay. No matter 
how bad his position may be in theory', he 
knows that he must win the game. The player 
who is consistently successful under these 
conditions is a living proof that will power is 
not a negligible factor in success at the chess 
table. (I might add that some observers have 
attributed a good part of my own success to 
this same factor.)’ 

However, the lessons of Pasadena forced 
Sammy, for the first time in his life, to sit down 
and study books on opening theory' and read 
chess magazines. The hard work soon began to 
bear fruit. True, he had not yet decided which 
of two careers to pursue after finishing univer¬ 
sity'. Isaac Kashdan, the strongest USA player in 
the late 1920s to early 1930s, wrote in the May' 
1933 issue of Chess Review. *Now Sammy' is at 
the cross-roads. If he continues in chess, he has 
every' prospect of repeating his triumphs as a 
child wonder. But as a young man looking for 



his place in the business world, he would have 
litde time for serious chess playing. The time is 
at hand when he must choose. The chess world 
is keenly interested in his decision, as it must be 
in following the career of its most famous 
prodigy'.’ 

In 1933 and 1934 Reshevsky play'ed twice 
more in the Western Championship, which 
after the transformation of the Western Chess 
Association into the American Chess Federa¬ 
tion began to be called the USA Open Cham¬ 
pionship. Later he explained that this tourna¬ 
ment ‘is open to any play'er. This has the ex¬ 
cellent effect of encouraging large numbers of 
comparatively unknown players to compete 
and thus gain valuable tournament experience. 
Incidentally, those who become interested in 
tournament play soon discover that love of 
the game will have to compensate them for 
the most part, since prize money seldom pays 
even for the food a contestant consumes dur¬ 
ing the course of a tournament - let alone his 
hotel bill and his fare to and from the event. 
In a few tournaments in the past, moreover, 
misunderstandings or poor organization have 
reduced the prize even further. My prize 
“money” for winning the Tulsa Tournament 
in 1931 consisted of a few cordial words! The 
Western Championships afforded me the 
most convenient opportunity' to measure my 
strength against some of the strongest Ameri¬ 
can players of the day.’ 

It was in these tournaments that the many 
years of sharp rivalry' between Reshevsky and 
Reuben Fine began. In 1932 and 1933 Fine 
finished first, and Reshevsky second (although 
in the second of these championships he de¬ 
feated his rival in their individual game and 
went right through the tournament unde¬ 
feated), while in 1934 they shared first prize. 
On the other hand, Sammy finished ahead of 
Reuben in Pasadena (1932) and in Syracuse 
(1934), where all the stronger American play¬ 
ers of the new wave competed: 1. Reshevsky — 
12 out of 14(!); 2. Kashdan - lOV-z; 3-4. Dake 
and Fine — 10 etc. 


‘In a very real sense this tournament was a 
turning point in my chess career,’ recalled Re¬ 
shevsky. ‘The question was whether I could 
hold my own in competition with my con¬ 
temporaries. If I could not, it would be quite 
clear that I could hardly expect to enter on 
chess as a life career. When I won the tour¬ 
nament, and without losing a game, it served 
as encouragement to continue serious atten¬ 
tion to chess. But for this encouragement, I 
would have renounced serious chess, although 
I would have continued to play the game oc¬ 
casionally with friends.’ 

And although Sammy, displaying worldly 
wisdom, did not give up his profession of ac¬ 
countancy, in the spring of 1935 he attempted 
a second conquering of European chess. A 
tournament in Margate ended in a complete 
triumph for him: first place with IVi out of 9, 
half a point more than the great Capablanca, 
whom in addition he defeated in their individ¬ 
ual game! In his later y'ears Reshevsky called 
this game one of the most important in his 
career: ‘I was the youngest player in the tour¬ 
nament, and Capablanca was considered in¬ 
vincible.’ 

Indeed, Capablanca rarely lost, but he was 
even more rarely outplayed in the way that 
Reshevsky did this. He surpassed the Cuban 
genius in his comprehension of the classic 
positions of the Queen’s Gambit, showing 
that at a time when the understanding of chess 
was sharply advancing, Capa remained true to 
the old impressions of the game. The ex¬ 
champion overestimated the significance of 
his protected passed c4-pawn, which in fact 
covered White’s key piece, his knight at c3, 
against frontal attacks, and he underestimated 
the difficulties arising after the exchange of his 
queen’s bishop and the opponent’s play 
against the seemingly adequately defended d5- 
pawn. This game is one of those fundamental 
ones, i.e. one of those on which the edifice of 
modern chess strategy' is erected. It forced the 
methods of play in such positions to be recon¬ 
sidered. It became clear that in the Queen’s 
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Gambit the d5-pawn can be weak, not only 
when it is isolated. 



1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 4bc3 d5 4 &g5 €ibd7 
5 cxd5 exd5 6 e3 Jle7 7 Jtd3 0-0 8 Wc2 
c5 

‘I prefer 8...c6 here, because the text, de¬ 
spite its apparently aggressive character, in¬ 
variably leaves pawn weaknesses in its train,’ 
writes Reshevsky. After 8...c6 he also played 9 
<£if3 and interpreted the popular Carlsbad 
Variation quite successfully. 

9&f3 



9,..c4 

A responsible decision, involving a great, 
strategic risk. ‘Since the d-pawn will be weak 
in any event, Black tries to prevent a direct 
frontal attack on it. If instead 9...cxd4 10 exd4 
Se8 11 0-0 and White’s coming occupation of 
e5 will definitely give him the better game/ 
(Reshevsky). Or simply 10 ( Slxd4. The less 
committing 9...h6 10 jLh4 b6 would take play 
into normal Queen’s Gambit positions. 

10 Af5 Se8 

Capablanca mechanically implements an ar¬ 
rangement typical of the Carlsbad structure. 
But instead of the rook move, which is point¬ 
less in the given situation, he should have 


supported his bastions on the queenside by 

10 .. .g6 11 JLh3 (one hundred years ago two 
masters played 11 J^xd7 Wxdl 12 0-0 b5 lo 
e4 dxe4 14 £lxe4 £>d5 15 £)e5 #c7 16 J=xe7 
® xe 7 17 fiael Jtf5 with equality', Marshall- 
janowski, 5th matchgame, Suresnes 1908) 

11.. .fcb6I, or ll...a6 12 a4 Wa5 13 0-0 ^b6! 
14 J.xc8 laxc8, for example: 15 £le5 &g7 16 
f4 ^3g8!, retaining a solid position. 

11 0-0 g6 

Black cannot manage without this move. 
After ll.JftfB? 12 J-xcB Sxc8 13 Axf6 l-xf6 
14 Wf5 a pawn is lost (Fiohr-Menchik, Hast¬ 
ings 1931/32; Reshevsky-Dake, Chicago 
1934). 

12 Ah3 



12...^f8? 

Here this standard ‘Carlsbad’ manoeuvre 
proves to be a serious positional mistake, al¬ 
lowing White after two subtle exchanges to 
begin a large-scale strategic operation, in 
which the knight at f8 is out of play. 

12...a6 13 a4! &f8? is also unsuccessful: 14 
jLxcB Sxc8 15 jtxf6 Jbf6 16 a5 £ie6 17 b3 
Wd6 18 fifbl Se7 19 <53a4 c3 20 b4I lc4 21 
4ib6 Sc6 22 Wb3 £sc7 23 ficl with a queen- 
side bind (Speelman-Solomon, Novi Sad 
1990). It is better to play 13...Wa5l? 14 b3! 
^b6! 15 ±xf6 cxb3! (15...Ax£6? 16 b4! fcb4 
17 a5! £k!7 18 <Sixd5) 16 fcb3 &x£6 17 
jtxcB fixc8 18 fiael flc6 or 17 Sabi ^c4 18 
WbAl Sd8! with a defensible position, al¬ 
though the chronic weakness of the d5-pawn 
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guarantees White a long-term initiative. 

Therefore the most serious consideration 
should have been given to the immediate 

12.. .$3b6! ‘permitting Black to utilize the 
knight to greater advantage,’ writes Reshevsky. 
‘Black’s d-pawn would have additional protec¬ 
tion, and in the event of b2-b3 followed by 
b3xc4. Black could recapture with the knight. 
An attempt by White to shatter the knight’s 
position with a2-a4 would be answered by 
...a7-a5.’ 

13 J.xc8 Sxc8 14 J.xf6! 

The start of a deep plan to besiege Black’s 
central pawn. ‘Highly important, because it 
prevents equalization by ...4ie4 and also re¬ 
moves a vital protection of the d-pawn.’ (Re¬ 
shevsky) 

14.. .jkxf6 15 b3! (this subtle move is a key 
link in White’s plan) 15...fh5?! 

A natural reply, the minuses of which are 
far from obvious. 15...cxb3? is clearly weaker, 
as after 16 Hfxb3 Black loses a pawn; The 
lesser evil would appear to be Kashdan’s rec¬ 
ommendation 15...Wd7 with the idea of ...b7- 
b5, but even tills would not have relieved 
Black of die need to defend passively on the 
queenside and in the centre after 16 bxc4 or 
first 16 ttfcl!? 



16 b4! (a tactical resource, enabling the of¬ 
fensive to be continued) 16...Wd8 

White’s activity is too dangerous after 

16...1 r xb4?! 17 fifbl tM6 18 Sxb7 a6 19 
fiabl fie6 20 Wa4. But now it appears that 


the movement of the pawn from b2 to b4 is 
advantageous to Black, since he has acquired a 
potentially dangerous passed c4-pawn. 

17 Wa4\ a6 (an enforced weakening: after 

17.. .5.8? 18 Wb5 White wins a pawn) 18 b5! 
The crux of White’s plan. The swift march 

of the pawn leads to the opening of the 
queenside, after which the b7- and d5-pawns 
become targets. 

18.. .fie6 

White’s plan cannot be prevented by 

18.. .a5? on account of 19 b6! Wxb6 20 ^3xd5 
(Reshevsky). Black is forced to adopt a passive 
stance. 

19 fiabl Hb8 (19...a5? 20 b6!) 20 fib2 ±e7 
21 bxa6 fixa6 22 Wc2 23 fifbl Sa7 
24 a4 



24.. .^c7 

The appearance of the l<night at e5 cannot 
be prevented, since after 24...f6 25 e4! dxe4 26 
Wxe4 Black loses to an attack in the centre: 

26.. .fh7 27 Se2 <4?f7 28 fibel ±b4 29 <15 
£>c 7 30 #xc4 etc. 

25 <£te5 (threatening^3c6) 25..,fh8 26 f4? 

Reshevsky is ultra-consistent in the imple¬ 
mentation of his plan, overlooking that the 
‘unplanned’ invasion 26 fibG! with the terrible 
threat of 4ic6! would have more quickly de¬ 
stroyed Black’s defences. To avoid an imme¬ 
diate loss, he would have had to find such a 
resource as 26...£k8, which, however, would 
not have saved him from a bad endgame after 
27 6! £>xb6 28 43xa7 Wd8 29 th2 la8 30 






The opponent’s carelessness allows Ke- 
shevsky to continue tlie implementation of his 
plan. 

30 Sa2 Jtd6 31 £sfd1! f5 32 £>b5l 

A pair of knights disappears from die 
board, and this is an undoubted achievement 
for White. 


It transpires that White has concexveu a 
grandiose cavalry manoeuvre. This knight is 
heading for dl and then c3. This square will 
be vacated by the other knight, which will 
head to b5 and will be exchanged for the black 
knight. As a result the d5-pawn must come 
under attack by superior forces and the dark- 
snuared bishop will be unable to do anything 


The regrouping intended by White never 
theless has a significant flaw. By moving to f4 ; 
the f-pawn has ceased to support the e3-pawn. 
and this factor could have wrecked Re- 
shevsky’s plan. 


33 £>xc7 Jlxe7 34 £c3 #d6 35 Wf2 b6 

‘Here Capablanca offered a draw. I declined 
the offer. I thought I could win, and I could 
not hope to become a grandmaster by accept¬ 
ing draws in winning positions.’ (Reshevsky) 

36 Wf3 (threatening 37 Sb5 Sxb5 38 axb5 
fld8 39 fia7 with a win) 36...fid8 37 Sab2 
We?!? 

A clever idea. Capablanca’s evaluation of 
the situation (and the draw offer associated 
with it) seems more realistic than the refusal 
of Reshevsky, who thought that his position 
was still strategically won... 


White finds a way of suppressing the op- 
ment’s contemplated activity and at the 
me time of strengthening his own position. 
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The simple-minded 38 Sb5? was fraught with 
danger after 38...Wa3! 39 $W15 fixdSi (Re¬ 
shevsky) 40 fixd5 fixd5 41 Wxd5 Wxe3+ 42 
<^hl Wxf4 43 ©gl c3, for example: 44 Wc4 
0h2+ 45 ^fl i.g3 46 Wxc3 Whl+ 47 &e2 
fcbl 48 Wxg3 Wb2+ 49 si?fl Wxd4 with an 
obvious advantage for Black. 

38...^d7 (Black is obliged to wait) 39 ® h 1 ?! 

It is hard to criticise decisions taken just be¬ 
fore the rime control. However, Reshevsky 
himself considered this and his next moves to 
be dubious and recommended 39 ^12! fol¬ 
lowed by playing the king to d2(c2) and the 
rook to b5, which sooner or later would have 
led to die fall of the d5~pawn. 



40 g4? 

Such a reckless move can be explained only 
by the youth of the American champion. It 
would have been better to return with the king 
to gl and then send it on the journey to the 
d2-square. 

40.. .fxg4 41 hxg4 Wd6 42 sfegl M,c7 43 

$f2 flf7 (with die threat of ...g6-g5) 44 g5 
Reshevsky thought that this pawn chain 
would cramp Black even more, but he clearly 
underestimated his opponent’s possible coun¬ 
terplay. 

44.. .1.d8 45 4?e2 lxg5?I 

Allowing the white rooks to break free. 
‘Black is desperate in the face of the threat¬ 
ened fib5, but he overlooks the strength of 

45.. .Web!’ (Reshevsky). Indeed, after 46 Sb5 


Wf5! Black would have gained serious coun¬ 
terplay on die light squares. Moreover, even 
after the waiting moves 45...Sf5 46 Wh3 Wdl 
47 Shi 4?g8 it would not have been easy for 
White to strengthen his position. 

However, the move made is also not yet fa¬ 
tal for Black. 

46 Sxb6 Wa3 47 <^d2! Ae7 48 Sb7 

‘Tying up Black’s pieces.’ (Reshevsky) 



The decisive mistake. After 48...Sf5 Black 
would have retained a perfecdy defensible 
position*. 

1) 49 Wh3 la6 (49...Sh5? 50 We6 Sh2+ 51 
S^dl) 50 Sgl Saf6 51 a5 Sf7 52 a6 S5f6 
(52...±b4? 53 Wxf5) 53 Shi h5 54 a7 Sa6 55 
a8W (but not 55 Wf3? Sxa7 56 Sxa7 on ac¬ 
count of 56...Wb2+! 57 *dl Wxc3) 55...Sxa8 
56 Sgl Sa6 57 Wxh5 &b4! 58 Sxf7+ fcf7 
59 Wh7+ (59 Wxd5+? Se6 60 Wxc4 Wb2+ 61 
< 4’d3 Jlxc3 62 Sell Jta5 and it is Black who 
wins) 59...^?f8 60 Wh8+ sl?f7 with equality; 

2) 49 Sd7 Sh5 50 %2 4?h6 51 Sbb7 
Sb5!! (this incredible resource is displayed 
instantly by Fritz 8!) 52 Sxb5 Jtb4! 53 < «i?e2! 
Wxc3 54 &f3 with a draw. 

One can only guess what it was that caused 
Capablanca to abandon the defence of the d5- 
pawn. It is ridiculous to suggest that he did 
not understand the difference in the values of 
die a4- and d5-pawns. Possibly the Cuban was 
tempted by an elementary trap, or perhaps he 
was simply tired of conducting a gruelling 
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defence and decided to tty his luck in a 
counterattack. However, with the fall of the 
d5-paw.n his position collapses. 

49 WxdS! (of course, not 49 £>xa4?? Wd3+ 

50 <A>cl ±a3+ 51 S7b2 c3) 49...!a5 50 
#xc4 

Now the white king has a shelter at d3 and 
Black’s position becomes hopeless. 



50.. JSh5 (this resembles a cry of despair) 51 
4?d3 Wa8 52 We6 Wa3 53 2d7! (winning a 
piece) 53,..2hf5 54 Sb3 Wal 55 fixe? 
®f1+ 56 4?d2 1-0 

A grandiose game! What was the scale of 
Reshevsky’s talent, if at the age of 23 he was 
capable of conceiving and consistendy imple¬ 
menting such plans!? 

‘This game,’ wrote Pyotr Romanovsky soon 
afterwards, ‘is a wonderful work of chess art. 
In it Reshevsky would seem to have embodied 
all that has been put forward in recent years by 
modern chess. Non-routine freshness and 
boldness, subtle imagination, deep calculation 
and accurately realistic thinking - this is the 
complex of factors diat characterises Re¬ 
shevsky’s play. The type of defeat that Capab- 
lanca suffered in this game is one that he has 
not known since the time of his meeting with 
Alekhine. In our opinion, Capablanca did eve¬ 
rything of which he was capable in this highly 
critical encounter with Reshevsky. And even 
so he was beaten. There is no doubt that in 
the person of Reshevsky the chess world has 


found a major chess thinker, who has every? 
chance in the future of winning the world 
championship.’ It would be interesting to 
know: did Alekhine read these lines? 

Sammy also took first place in Yarmouth 
and returned home to America. In the spring 
of 1936 a new test awaited him - the first 
USA Championship, staged by the recently 
created National Chess Federation (three years 
later it was merged with the American Chess 
Federation into one organisation - the USA 
Chess Federation, and since then both the 
usual and the Open Championships of the 
country have been held under its auspices). 

Previously any strong American master, 
whether he was Kashdan, Fine or Reshevsky, 
had only one chance of becoming USA 
Champion - by winning a match against the 
veteran Frank Marshall, who was by then over 
60 (die last time he had defended his title was 
in 1923, by winning a match against Edward 
Lasker). Reshevsky used to meet him in the 
Marshall Club, associated with him, played 
blitz and suggested playing a match, but the 
champion declined the challenge. 

The young stars were naturally exasperated 
by this state of affairs, and finally they gained 
an official opportunity to fight for the tide of 
the strongest player in the country. Marshall 
magnanimously gave up his title to the Na¬ 
tional Chess Federation, on condition that 
from then on the champion would be deter¬ 
mined once ever)' two years in a special tour¬ 
nament, and he announced that he would no 
longer take part. Before that he had still played 
on board 2 for the USA team in the Olympi¬ 
ads between 1930 and 1935, and later be also 
played on board 4 in Stockholm, marking his 
60th birthday with a result of +3=7. 

‘For me this tournament will long remain 
something of a nightmare,’ Reshevsky re¬ 
members about that championship. ‘After 
winning my first round game, I had the mis¬ 
fortune to draw the second one and then lose 
die third and fourth! There were few people 
who would have taken seriously my chance to 
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win die tide. Somehow I managed to pull my- spontaneously,’ explained his difficult, labo- 


self together and by winning round after 
round, I slowly gained on the leaders.’ In the 
.remaining rounds Sammy scored 10 out of 
11 (!) and burst through into first place, finish¬ 
ing half a point ahead of his unexpected rival 
Simonson, but more important — again ahead 
of his main rival Fine, who shared third place. 

How did the new USA Champion appear 
to those around him? The chess master and 
writer Fred Reinfeld, who played Reshevsky 
several times, wrote: ‘Regrettably well known 
are his bad relations with the clock, the cause 
of which are partly those difficult situations in 
which he finds himself, and partly his tenacity 
in defence and his fear of becoming the initia¬ 
tor of a plan leading to defeat. The legacy of 
fame and publicity that he bears from child¬ 
hood is a heavy burden.’ 

This pen portrait by Walter Heuer, die bi¬ 
ographer of Paul Keres, is also of interest: 

‘A young man, with an already bald, ascetic 
face, and a thoughtful, noble look in his blue 
eyes — he no longer resembled in any way the 
little Shmulik in a sailor suit His play seemed 
tense and laborious, and his games rarely 
proved complete. His handling of the clock 
was frankly scandalous: it would happen that 
on the seemingly easy initial stage of the game 
he would spend 95% of his thinking time. 
More fervent critics maintained that Re¬ 
shevsky is the most tedious player, who is al¬ 
ways terribly lucky. 

‘Even so, the little Shmulik is preserved in 
him. The long break has left an uneven trace 
in his development, but no break can damage 
original drinking. Reshevsky hardly ever took 
compromising decisions. As a fearless fighter, 
he endeavoured to exhaust all possibilities. 
This belief, apparently, came from Iris child¬ 
hood: “I am allowed more than others” was 
both Reshevsky’s shield, and his Achilles’ 
heel...’ 

What is even more interesting is how 
Sammy himself, to whom in childhood ‘the 
correct moves in a game occurred to me 


rious play — dris will lift die curtain on the 
secret of Reshevsky the chessplayer’s thinking: 

‘Today, spectators feel another kind of as¬ 
tonishment. It is my practice to spend the ma¬ 
jor part of my allotted time on the first fifteen 
or twenty moves of a tournament game. As a 
consequence I am often forced to play at 
breakneck speed to avoid overstepping the 
time limit. After such a game, I am frequendy 
asked why I took so long considering “obvi¬ 
ous” moves. That’s a question to which I am 
able to give a partial answer. 

‘To a chess master, there is no such thing as 
an “obvious” move. Experience has shown 
repeatedly that wins or draws are thrown away 
by thoughtless play. Careful planning is the 
essence of chess strategy. Every move must be 
scutinized with care. Each must be analyzed in 
the light of die plan under consideration. No¬ 
where is waste of time more severely punished 
than in chess. Let me hasten to explain, how¬ 
ever, that I do not mean taking twenty min¬ 
utes for one move but, rather, failing to make 
each move play its part in the scheme of 
things. By playing slowly during the early 
phases of a game, I am able to grasp the basic 
requirements of each position. Then, despite 
being in time pressure, I have little difficulty' in 
finding the best continuation. Incidentally, it is 
an odd fact that more often than not it is my 
opponent who gets the jitters when I am com¬ 
pelled to make tiiese hurried moves. So, you 
see, there are psychological considerations as 
well.’ 

After all these successes Reshevsky was 
now listed among the favourites for the forth¬ 
coming grandiose Nottingham tournament in 
August, which had assembled a unique field: 
the world champion Euwe, ex-champions 
Lasker, Capablanca and Alekhine, the out¬ 
standing representatives of die older genera¬ 
tion — Bogoljubow, Tartakower and Vidmar, 
and the young pretenders to the throne - Bot- 
vinnik, Flohr, Fine and Reshevsky, as well as 
several of the leading English masters. 
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In this event Sammy, as he put it, ‘wanted 
to leam the true value of my talent and my 
prospects of taking part in a match for the 
world championship,’ and he considered that 
third place would be a good result for him. 
And that is roughly what happened: after an 
uncommonly tense struggle, first place was 
shared by Capablanca and Botvinnik, while 
Reshevsky shared 3rd-5th places with Euwe 
and Fine, half a point behind, defeating 
Alekhine and Lasker with Black! 

Six months later, when die star of the young 
Keres also began to shine, whereas Mohr began 
to fall away, it finally became clear that die fu¬ 
ture world champion, after Euwe and Alekhine, 
would be one of the magnificent four - either 
one of the three musketeers (Botvinnik, Fine or 
Reshevsky) or d’Artangan (Keres). But who? 
The tournament rivalry between diem created 
widespread interest. 

Reshevsky particularly distinguished himself 
at the very strong tournament in Kemeri 
(summer 1937), wiiere unusually he began 
without having to warm up - 6 V 2 out of 7, 
defeating, among others, Keres and Fine. A 
defeat in the 8th round only urged Sammy on, 
and he won a further three games! However, 
he faded at the finish: he was still the sole 
leader with 12 out of 16, but in the last round 
he overstepped the mark in trying to beat 
Book and unexpectedly lost. As a result he 
was caught by Flohr and Petrov, with 
Alekhine and Keres half a point behind. 

A month later, for die first time and 
straight away on board 1, Reshevsky played 
for the USA team in the Olympiad in Stock¬ 
holm (+6-3=7). In those years the Americans 
had no equals in the world arena: only they 
were able to field players of international stan¬ 
dard on ail four boards. In the other teams the 
difference in class between die leaders and the 
‘supporting cast’ was very significant. And 
whereas in Prague (1931) the USA team took 
first place by a small margin, in Folkestone 
(1933) and Warsaw (1935) they had no rivals. 
(Incidentally, Reshevsky could well have 


played in die 1935 Olympiad, but, according 
to Hanon Russell, for many years he was 
afraid of travelling to Poland, thinking that 
there he might be... called up into the army!) 

In Stockholm the powerful American steam¬ 
roller - Reshevsky, Fine, Kashdan, Marshall 
and the reserve Horowitz - achieved a record 
gap over the second prize-winners (six points). 

In September Sammy took part in a power¬ 
ful double-round super-tournament in Sem- 
mering-Baden, where the other participants 
were Capablanca, Flohr, Fine, Keres, Eliskases, 
Petrov and Ragozin. The chief arbiter was die 
famous Rudolf Spielmann, the winner of the 
1926 tournament. As Sammy ironically re¬ 
marked, ‘The eight players who were selected 
to play in this tournament may well have won¬ 
dered what they would be doing eleven years 
from then, when their successes as grandmas¬ 
ters had faded.’ The USA Champion’s result 
was a long way short of his success in Kemeri, 
but it cannot be called a failure: 1. Keres - 9 
out of 14; 2. Fine - 8; 3-4. Capablanca and Re¬ 
shevsky - IV 2 ; 5. Flohr - 7 etc. 

He partly rehabilitated himself in Hastings 
(1937/38): 1. Reshevsky - 7 out of 9 (unde¬ 
feated); 2-3. Alexander and Keres - 6V2 etc. 
Nevertheless, Sammy came to the truly Bot- 
vinnik-like conclusion that ‘a master cannot 
do his best in ceaseless competition.’ And in 
the subsequent decades he extremely rarely 
played in more than three tournaments a year. 
Of course, what told were his ‘main occupa¬ 
tion’ (he worked as an accountant until he 
retired) and a lack of worthy competitions. 
Reshevsky was never such an active fighter for 
the rights of chessplayers, like Fischer, but he 
valued his work, as is evident from the follow¬ 
ing lines about the life of a chess professional: 

‘To those who have never had occasion to 
do so, it must seem fascinating to wander 
about from one foreign country to another, 
observing many cities and men while practis¬ 
ing one’s chosen profession and enjoying 
one’s favourite pastime. Reality is less roman¬ 
tic. Steamship lines, railway companies, and 



hotels are strangers to the ancient and royal 
game of chess, and either indifferent or hostile 
to its apostles. By the time one gets to a tour¬ 
nament) a hot bath and a comfortable bed are 
more desirable than even the most stimulating 
competition at chess. And sightseeing is even 
more out of the question. Such discomforts 
are transitory, however, but the product of the 
travels, the games of the chess masters, is a 
permanent contribution to chess literature. 

‘The great chess tournaments have always 
come about as die result of a sponsor’s gener¬ 
osity. As is well known to everyone who has 
done any globe trotting, international travel is 
expensive. Moreover, chess masters are usually 
an impecunious lot. Unless the tournament 
committee is willing to advance diem the 
money for travelling and living accommoda¬ 
tions, most of them prefer to stay in their own 
back yards - much to die detriment of the 
game. And unless the tournament committee 
can find a patron or a group of patrons, it can¬ 
not furnish the advances or put up prizes calcu¬ 
lated to tempt the best masters to participate.’ 

And so, when he returned to chess in the 
early 1930s, although he did not achieve any 
decisive success, Reshevsky nevertheless very 
confidently moved into the world elite. In the 
spring of 1938, in a highly dramatic race with 
Fine, he successfully defended his title of USA 
Champion — 13 out of 16, without any defeats! 
Fine finished half a point behind, unable to 
defeat Inis rival in the decisive game from die 
last round... Although in most of their games in 
this tournament there w r as a tough struggle, 
such a score can be achieved only when there is 
a clear superiority over the other players. 


A bitter Pill 

In the autumn of 1938 both leaders of Ameri¬ 
can chess travelled to Holland for the epoch- 
making AVRO tournament, where for the 
first time in history the strongest eight players 
in the world battled it out in a double-round 
event - Alekhine, Capablanca, Euwe, Botvin¬ 
nik, Flohr, Keres, Fine and Reshevsky. It was 
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the idea of die organisers that the winner — or 
the second prize-winner if Alekhine should 
finish first - should gain the preferential right 
to a match for the w'orld championship title, 
but Alekhine immediately made it dear that he 
was ready to play not only the winner, but also 
any well-known grandmaster who could se¬ 
cure the necessary prize fund. 

I have already talked about this and the 
AVRO tournament in the chapters devoted to 
.Alekhine, Euwe, Botvinnik and Keres. Here I 
should like to show how the two American 
grandmasters were seen at that time by the 
chess world and how they performed in real¬ 
ity. There was no shortage of forecasts. 

‘The eternal rivals Reshevsky and Fine have 
together conquered Europe. Reshevsky is 
used to being seen at die top of tournament 
tables. Here too he will probably play well. 
For him and for his “friend” Flohr the ques¬ 
tion will be mainly to ensure that one does not 
finish higher than the other.’ (Flohr) 

‘Reshevsky, anticipating important battles, 
has somewhat curbed his sweeping style. After 
all, he is the best practical player of modern 
times, in other words “a modernised Lasker”. 
Fine, dissatisfied with the role of American 
vice-champion and trying to renew his suc¬ 
cesses of 1936, shuns the “modern style”.’ 
(Tartakower) 

‘The position in the tournament of one of 
the outstanding representatives of die Ameri¬ 
can chess school, grandmaster Fine, will be 
difficult. He would feel far more confident if 
Inis tenacious striving to wrest the USA cham¬ 
pionship from his main opponent, and to some 
extent creative antipode (this is the whole 
point!), Reshevsky, did not systematically end in 
fiasco. If his rival in die batde for the American 
championship were Capablanca or Mohr, or 
even Euwe, this would suit him better. Then it 
would be easier for him to understand what it is 
in his play that prevents him from beating his 
opponent. But Reshevsky 5 s play demands of 
Fine that he rejects part of his basic views, 
which, of course, for Fine is unacceptable. 
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‘The battle in Amsterdam also demands ac¬ 
curate self-determination by Reshevsky. The 
boldness, resulting from his tenacious striving 
to win at ail costs in every game, should as¬ 
sume clearer forms than hitherto. The degree 
of risk, which with him sometimes becomes 
too great, is justified only if he succeeds in 
harmoniously combining it with general stra¬ 
tegic dogma.’ (Romanovsky) 

More often than others, Botvinnik and Re¬ 
shevsky were named as the favourites. ‘They 
have always played very consistently, and 1 
rate their play very highly,’ Keres explained his 
forecast (in turn, Botvinnik said that ‘much 
can be expected of Keres 5 ). ‘I am sure that 
Botvinnik will win, if he plays as he did in 
Nottingham,’ stated Capablanca. ‘Reshevsky 
also has chances; he is young and energetic.’ 
Regarding this, it was even written that ‘The 
AVRO tournament will possibly decide where 
die world championship is contested: in the 
USA or in Soviet Russia.’ 

But here is a Soviet press report about an 
incident that bears die stamp of diose pre-war 
years: ‘Grandmasters Fine and Reshevsky, 
who arrived first, received “friendly” warnings 
from genuine “connoisseurs” of chess. In 
anonymous letters, sent via the tournament 
committee, guardians of the “Aryan purity” of 
chess recommended the American grandmas¬ 
ters that they should at the least... not win. 
The letters were handed to the police for in¬ 
vestigation.’ 

It is not known how much these malicious 
letters affected Sammy’s general mood, but 
after an ultra-nervy first-round draw witii 
Alekhine (in Reshevsky’s desperate time- 
trouble the champion missed a clear win) he 
suffered three successive defeats — against 
Fine, Botvinnik and Keres. ‘Reshevsky, over¬ 
loaded with his banking work, is obviously too 
busy to keep up with chess literature: other¬ 
wise he would not have ended up so quickly in 
a lost position against Keres,’ Tartakowcr 
wrote in his report. 

An unprecedented slump — Vz out of 4, but 


die most terrible thing was that Fine was three 
points ahead! However, Reshevsky, an un¬ 
compromising fighter, took himself in hand, 
stopped losing and, after gaining two wins, 
moved up into the middle of the tournament 
table. 

Game 3 ; 

M. Euwe-S. Reshevsky 

AVRO, Holland 1938, 6th round 
Grunfeld Defence D70 

1 d4 §3f6 2 c4 g6 

In 1921 Ernst Grunfeld first employed the 
defence with ...g7-g6 and ...d7-d5, allowing 
White to create an ideal pawn centre. This was 
contrary to the ideology of the classical 
Queen’s Gambit schemes, and the Austrian 
grandmaster’s innovation might have re¬ 
mained an entertaining experiment, but the 
idea of ‘allowing to construct, and then de¬ 
stroy’ immediately appealed to Alekhine and 
to die emerging young generation. 

3 f3 

Euwe avoids the best known set-ups of the 
new defence. This opening was then only just 
coming into serious use and Reshevsky, who 
always avoided theoretical disputes, employed 
it very willingly. Some ten years later, when the 
theory of the Grunfeld Defence was much 
more developed, he switched to the strategi¬ 
cally less risky Nimzo-Indian Defence. 

3.. .d5 

3...Jlg7 4 e4 0-0 5 £3c3 d6 leads to the 
Samis ch Variation of the King’s Indian De¬ 
fence. The unsuccessful experiment 5...c6 6 
±e3 d5?l 7 e5 &fd7? 8 cxd5 cxd5 9 §3x65 was 
made in Alekhine-Bogoljubow (15th match- 
game, Berlin 1929). Even after the better 

7.. .^e8 its worth is dubious, since White has 
clear play aimed at supporting his centre: 8 f4, 
£}f3, iLe2, 0-0 and so on. 

4 cxd5 <23xd5 5 e4 £ib6 6 £)c3 Jtg7 7 
±e3 0-0 

It is too early for 7...^3c6?l 8 d5 (Alekhine- 
Bogoljubow, 17th matchgame, Berlin 1929). 
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Essentially an admission of the failure of 
his plan with 3 f3. In aiming to secure a square 
for his knight at f3 and the normal develop¬ 
ment of his kingside, White wastes a tempo, 
and Black succeeds in beginning undermining 
action before the opponent can hide his king. 

8 Hfd2, as played several times by Alekhine, 
is more promising. Now after $.,.§3c6 White 
has to go in for double-edged play with 9 
0-0-0 e5 10 d5 §3d4 11 f4 c5 12 fxe5 &g4! 13 
Sel Jtxe5 14 h3 JsLd7 15 $3f3, where the out¬ 
come depends entirely on the enterprise of the 
two players. The premature 9 d5?! immediately 
leads White into difficulties: 9...§3e5 10 Jlg5 
c6! 11 Idl cxd5 12 exd5 Jlf5 (Alekhine- 
Bogoljubow, Bled 1931). 

At the present time the line 8...e5 9 d5 c6 
10 h4 cxd5 11 exd5 h5 has become fashion¬ 
able. Especially after the 9th game of the 
Kramnik-Shirov match (Cazorla 1998), where 
after 12 J,e2 §3Sdl 13 d6 §3% 1.4 Ig5 
White’s far-advanced passed pawn and Black’s 
lively piece play promised interesting compli¬ 
cations. However, Ivanchuk seriously compli¬ 
cated Black’s task with the immediate 12 g4! 
£>8d7 (12...hxg4 13 h5!) 13 gxh5 §3% 14 hxg6 
(Ivanchuk-Akesson, Antalya 2004), and now 
he has to decide how to defend his king. 

8...&C6 9 d5 

Practically forced, since if 9 §3B Black has 
the good reply 9...Jtg4 10 d5 $3a5 11 JLd4 (11 
Ae2 c6) ll..JLxf3! 12 gxf3 e6! and the fine 


pawn centre collapses: 13 h4 exd5 14 Axg7 
&xg7 15 Wd4+ f6 16 0-0-0 §3c6 - the tri¬ 
umph of Black’s opening strategy! 

9.. .£)b8 

As usual Reshevsky chooses the least 
committing continuation. 9...$3a5 10 Jld4 e5!? 
was in the spirit of the opening, since after 11 
JLxeS jLxe5 12 fxe5 Wh4+ 13 g3 Wliite can¬ 
not retain his extra pawn, for example: 

13.. .We7 14 Wd4 Id8 15 b4 4kc4! 16 §3B 
±g4 17 ±xc4 J.xf3 18 0-0 Wxb4 19 e6! with 
an equal game (Shishkin-Dvoiris, Moscow 
1996). 



Perhaps the only way of fighting for an ad¬ 
vantage is the standard diversion 10 a4!? Here 
the automatic reaction 10...a5 is bad, since the 
weakening of the b6-knight’s position delays 
the undermining move ...c7-c6 for a long time. 
After 10...e5 ll'aS §36dl 12 §3B Wei 13 Ad3 
exf4 14 Jlxf4 §3e5 15 §3xc 5 Jtxe5 16 JLxe5 
Wxe5 17 0-0 §3(11 18 Icl Wd4+ (18...%5!?, 
although it is hard for Black to achieve full 
equality) 19 4?hl #3e5 20 Jte2 Hfe3 
(20...fcdl 21 §3xd\ c6 22 §3e3 ±dl 23 b4 
Sae8 is somewhat better) 21 ^b5 c6 22 £k!6 
White gained the advantage (Pilnik-Reshevsky, 
New York 1942). 

The interesting complications arising after 

ll...exf4 12 axb6 (if 12 Axf4 $36d7 13 ^f3 
fieB 14 Ad3 ^>c5 15 0-0 Jtg4 16 Wc.2 ±xB 
17 Sxf3 §3xd3 18 Wxd3 §3dl Black success¬ 
fully solves his opening problems) 12,..fxe3 13 
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Hxa7 Jlxc3+ 14 bxc3 Wh4+ 15 g3 Wxe4 16 
&B ±g4 17 ±d3 (17 SxaB -ixf3 18 i-d3 
We5 19 WxB Wxc3+ 20 1§xd3+ 21 &g2 

Wd2+ 22 < S’h3 cxh6 23 Hdl Hc3 is not so 
clear) 17...'#xf3 18 Wxf3 ±xB 19 SxaB cxb6 
20 Sfl J=xd5 21 &e2 lead to an endgame 
with winning chances for White. 

10. ..c6 






11 Wb3? 

11 dxc6 £3xc6 12 e5 was better, for exam¬ 
ple: 12...^3b4!? 13 #xd8 Sxd8 14 Jhd>6 axb6 
15 <4T2 Jte6 16 a3 £M5 17 ^xd5 Axd5 with 
an equal game. Not wishing to acknowledge 
his opening failure and trying to maintain at 
least some presence in the centre, Euwe runs 
into serious problems. 

11 ...cxd5 12^xd5 

Possibly White had been counting on 12 
Sdl and only now saw' the danger awaiting 
him in the event of 12...e6! 13 exd5 exd5 14 
^3xd5 ^xd5 15 fixd5 ^e7 16 Jlc4 a6! (the 
immediate 16...b5!P is perhaps even more un¬ 
compromising: 17 Jlxb5 JLe6 18 < A > f2 a6 19 
±a4 4M7 20 ±xd7 Sfb8 21 Ab6 fixb6 22 
Wxb6 JtxdS with compensation for the 
pawn), when, to avoid coming under a power¬ 
ful counterattack, White is forced to give up a 
pawn: 17 ^3e5 b5 18 Jle2 JLe6 19 JtB Jlxd5 
20 Wxd5 ±xe5 21 Wxe5 Wxe5 22 fxe5 £)d7 
23 JlxaB SxaB etc. 

12...^xd5 13 exd5 %3d7\ 

Unexpectedly, a cheerless picture for White 
begins to take shape. He has no pawn centre, 


his king has not yet cashed, his pawn at f4 is 
clearly playing no role, and the d5-pawn, a 
shadow of its former grandeur, does not 
worn anyone and will soon require defending. 


If White attempts to defend the pawn by 14 
Jtc4, then 14...Wa5+! 15 Jld2 Wb6! 16 Jkeo 
#xb3 illuminates another sore point - the b2- 
pawn, concern for which will tie down his 
forces, for example: 17 axb3 a6 18 S.a2 ^3f6 
19 <§3e5 Jlf5 with the threat of ...Ae4. Euwe 
tries to defend both pawns. 




‘This well timed check comes just at the 
right moment, for White was on die point of 
castling. If 15 &M2,15...^3b6 is a troublesome 
move to meet, while if 15 1 4 ) f2 ^3f6 attacks the 
d-pawn and threatens ,..^3g4+ at the same 
time/ (Reshevsky) 

15 ±62 Wb6! (preventing kingside castling 
and threatening to win a pawn) 16 Jlc3 

If 16 Jlb4 Black has the very strong reply 

16.. .4bc5 17 #c4 £3a4!, and die complications 
after 18 <53e5 Af5 19 Jlxe7 £kb2! are in his 
favour: 20 Wb4 Wxb4+ 21 Jlxb4 Sfe8 22 d6 
f6 etc. 

16.. .1.xc3+ 

Things would have been more difficult for 
Euwe if Black had not hurried to regain the 
pawn, but continued strengthening his posi¬ 
tion: 16...fld8 17 Sdl #xb3 18 axb3 £3f6 19 
Jlc4 Jlg4. But Reshevsky preferred the bird in 
the hand. 
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17 bxc3We3! 18 c4 

‘He has no choice, for if 18 g3 $3c5 19 Wc2 
±B and wans/ (Reshevsky) 

18.. /txf4 19 0-0 '#'c7?i 

19...^c5! 20 to b6 21 Sadi Wd6\ 22 
We3 e5! 23 Wh6 f6 would have consolidated 
the advantage. Black wants to keep his knight 
closer to the king and to leave the c5-square 
free for his queen, but now White activates his 
pieces somewhat. 

20 ^?h1 4bf6 21 We3 

‘As he has no compensation for the pawn, 
Euwe strives to build up an attack.’ (Re¬ 
shevsky) 

21 ...Jtg4! 22 Wh6 

I think that the exchange of the knight 
should not have been allowed, whereas the 
exchange of bishops could have made it easier 
for White to fight for equality. 

22.. .Jtxf3 23 Ixf3 b5! 

An excellent move, which demanded an ac¬ 
curate evaluation of the consequences. Black 
breaks up the pawn pair that is cramping his 
game. In so doing he allows the possible crea¬ 
tion on the queenside of a passed pawn for 
the opponent, realising that it is unlikely to be 
used for more than a temporary diversion of 
the black forces. 



24 cxb5 

The frontal attack on the h7-pawn by 24 
Safi bxc4 25 2h3 is easily parried: 25...Sfe8 
26 g4 We5. The more subtle 24 Sdl, with the 
idea after 24...bxc4 25 d6 Wc5 26 dxe7 Wxe7 


27 JLxc4 of advantageously exchanging pawns 
and activating the bishop, is parried by the 
accurate 24...fiad8. 

24.. Me5l 25 Sel £)xd5 26 Sh3 

This directness does not spoil anything, but 
there was another possibility: 26 Wh4 Sac8 27 
b6! (with the trap 27...axb6? 28 Jsta6!, obliging 
Black to be satisfied with equality after 

28.. .Wb2). The most accurate solution of the 
problem is 27...^b8! 28 JLc4 e6! 29 Jtxd5 
exd5 30 Wh6 fifeB!, consolidating the position 
and retaining die extra pawn, although con¬ 
verting it is not easy: 31 Ile.fl 2e7 32 Wg5 
fid7 33 %4 2cd8 34 bxa7 Wxa7 35 a3 Ie8. 

26.. /tg7 

Reshevsky wants to support the position of 
his knight. 26...^fb 27 Se3 Wd4 would also 
appear to be good, endeavouring to keep the 
queen in the centre, but after 28 Jtf3 Sab8 29 
Sxe7 Sxb5 30 h3 the favourable exchange of 
the b5-pawn for the e7-pawn allows White 
good chances of saving the game. 

27 Wd2 e8 28 Sd3 Sab8 (neutralising the 
threat of ..&&) 29 a4 £lb6 30 Wb4?! 

‘Too slow. He should have tried 30 a5 4ld5 
31 Sb3 and the queenside majority would still 
create technical difficulties for Black/ (Re¬ 
shevsky). Euwe himself was of the same opin¬ 
ion. 

But in my view, the best chance was 30 
fid4!, more carefully preparing the advance of 
the pawns, say, with JLf3, then h2-h3 and so 
on. The attempt to drive away the rook - 

30.. .e5 would deprive die knight of its support 
in the centre of the board, and after 31 ficl6 
$3xa4 32 Wa5 White would retain drawing 
chances: 32...<£^6 (in the event of 32../£k5 33 
to7 £te4 34 2d7 4k3 35 J.d3! £kb5 36 
We3 the e5-pawn is lost, and it is doubtful 
whether Black will be able to convert his extra 
pawn on one wing) 33 W’xal f5 34 Wfxg7-h 
4?xg7 35 lei etc. 

3Q...Sbc8! 

Reshevsky has devised an energetic ma¬ 
noeuvre, enabling him to resolve the critical 
situation on the queenside in his favour. 
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31 a5 4>d5 32 1ib3 2c5 

Now the pawn pair comes under a frontal 
attack by the rook, and the fate of the b5- 
pawn is decided. But ‘in time-trouble (Re- 
shevsky was always in time-trouble; it was, in a 
manner of speaking, part and parcel of his 
play) Black here overlooks the still stronger 
move 32...He5.’ (Euwe) 



33 ikf3 2b8 34 Axd5 2cxb5! 

‘But not 34...Sbxb5 which would give 
White a chance for a fine “swindle” with 35 
Axed!’ (Reshevsky) 

35 #a2 exd5 (the spectacular 35...We5! 36 
Wf2 Sbl! would have won more quickly) 36 
Sxd5 0c3! (an accurate move, forcing the 
further withdrawal of the white pieces) 37 
fifl 2b2 38 #a4 2b11 

The exchange of one pair of rooks deprives 
Euwe of his last hopes of counterplay. 

39 Sddl Ixdl 40 Sxdl a6! (fixing the 
weakness at a5) 41 h3 2b5 42 2a 1 

The rook is forced to take up a passive po¬ 
sition, since after 42 Wal (hoping for the sim¬ 
ple-minded 42...i r xa5? 43 W.6\ Sb8 44 Sal, 
regaining the pawn and obtaining real drawing 
chances) Black would simply exchange queens 
- 42...Wxal, tying the rook to the defence of 
the a5-pawn and consequently obtaining a 
won rook endgame. 

Skilfully exploiting this factor, Reshevsky 
forces the opponent to make further posi¬ 
tional concessions, and then he storms for¬ 
ward with his pawns. 



44...2g5! 

‘The winning idea. White is hampered in his 
defense of the king by the need for guarding 
the a5-pawn.’ (Reshevsky) 

45 2a2 Wc3 46 Sal h5 47 «a2 

White can only watch how the attack on his 
king is prepared. 

47. Sf5 48 4h2 g5! 49 ‘#a4 Sf4! (here 
the a5-pawn no longer comes in to it) 50 
^a2 g4! 51 hxg4 We5! 

The computer also demonstrates a win af- 
ter 51...hxg4 (52 Wa3 g3+ 53 *h3 »c8+! 54 
*xg3 Wb8! 55 @c3+ f6 56 *h3 Wh8+ 57 
4g3 Wh4 mate), but the product of human 
thought is more elegant. The queen stands in 
ambush and everything immediately becomes 
clear. 

52 g3 2e4! 53 Wbl 2e2+ 54 4h3 (the 
retreat onto the first rank would have led to 
mate in a few 7 moves) 54..,hxg4+ 55 4h4 
2h2+ 56 4xg4 We2+ 0-1 

After this move, mate in three is unavoid¬ 
able. 

At the start of the second cycle Sammy 
tried to maintain his momentum. His new 
duel with Alekhine took an interesting course. 
In a complicated strategic game the American 
seized the initiative, completely outplayed the 
world champion and achieved a rook ending 
with two extra pawns. In the adjourned posi¬ 
tion no one had any doubts that White would 
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win, including, apparently, Reshevsky. He ana¬ 
lysed the endgame carelessly and overlooked a 
study-like possibility that enabled Alekhine to 
save the draw. 


AVRO, Holland 1938, 8th round 


^w mm 51 ^ e2? 

But this retreat does indeed deprive White 
|||p lUP lUP whining hopes. The lung should have 

gp |g§ |gp J>'gg been activated: 51 4g4 2d2 52 g3! (52 4h3 

■ / 'W0? ' a2 leads to a position, similar to one that oc- 

--4^11-- curs in the game) 52...a2 (after 52...Sxh2 53 

Sxa3 4xd5 54 4g5 4e6 55 4g6 the position 
43 4f3 2a3+ 44 4f2 Sd3 45 2xh5 a4 is a well-known theoretical win) 53 h4. There 
46 d5?! can follow: 

The tournament participants were of the 1) 53...4d6 54 h5 Sd4+ 55 4f3 2xd5 56 
opinion, one which then found its way into Ua6+! (after 56 2xa2 2xh5 White does not 

chess books, that it w 7 as this move that threw succeed in cutting off the enemy king from his 

away the win. In fact it retains winning pawns by 57 2e2, since with frontal checks 

chances, but forces White to play extremely Black prevents the advance of the pawn: 

accurately, at times finding study-like possibili- 57...2f5+! 58 4g4 Sf8l 59 4g5 2g8+ with a 

ties. draw) 56...4e5 57 Sxa2 4f5 58 g4+ 4g5 59 

He could have achieved his goal much 2a6 Sd3+ 60 4e4 and wins; 
more simply with 46 fia5 2xd4 47 4g3! In 2) 53...4d4 54 d6 4c3 55 4f5! 4b3 

this case the white king is able to support its (things are easier for White after 55...4b2 56 

pawns, whereas die black king does not get g4 57 2xal 4xal 58 g5 2xd6 59 g6, or 
across to die a-pawn in time: 47...4e7 48 h4 55...Sd5+ 56 2xd5 alW 57 d7 Wfl+ 58 4g5 

4d7 49 h5 4c7 50 h6 4b6 51 h7 2d8 52 Wct+ 59 4h5 - the king hides from the 

2xa4 and wins. 47...Sd3+ 48 wh4 2d2 49 checks and the appearance of a new 7 queen 
4h3 2d3+ 50 g3 a3 51 4h4 2d2 52 h3 a2 cannot be prevented) 56 g4 2£2+ (Black also 

also fails to save Black — even standing on the loses after 56...2xd6 57 2xa2 4xa2 58 g5, and 

threshold of promotion, without the help of while a human feverishly counts tempi, with- 
its king die black pawn is unable to prevent out a moment’s doubt the machine announces 

White from advancing his pawn pair to die mate in 28 moves!) 57 wg5 2d2 58 2xa2! (the 

queening square: 53 2a6 4g7 54 g4 Sh2 55 hasty 7 58 h5 allows a rook sacrifice — 
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St?f5 Wf7+ 62 st?e5 W&7+) 58...fixa2 59 h5 
4?c4 (59...Icl2 60 h6! fid5+ 61 &h4 flxd6 62 
g5 ^c4 63 h7 fidl 64 g6 and wins) 60 h6 
id5 61 h7 fia8 62 &f6 xd6 63 g5 and wins. 

51 ,..2Jb3 52 <^f2 Ib2+ 53 4?g3 fib3+ 54 
^h4 Ib2 55 ^h3 a2 

It is now 7 evident that the activity of the 
kings is the main factor in tiiis ending, 

56 d6 + 

After the direct 56 g4 the fleet-footed king 
succeeds in preventing the advance of the 
pawns - 56...*f4! 57 Sa4+ 4?e5 58 St?g3, in 
eliminating one infantryman - 58...'S?xd5 59 
h3 and in coming to the aid of its own - 

59.. . < & > c5. As a result of all these feats, the 
draw becomes inevitable: 60 g5 fib3+ 61 4?g2 
Hb2+ since the white king cannot step onto 
the fourth rank. 

56.. .^xd6 57 g4 <4>c6 58 ^g3 sfc>b6 59 
Ia8 i>b5 



60 h3 

A last attempt to hide the king from the 
checks and then finally get the pawns moving. 
After 60 g5 rook checks lead to a clear draw, 
since the fourth rank is inaccessible to the 
king: 60...fib3+ 61 l ^ > g4?? Sb4+ 62 ^f5 Sa4. 
60~..&b4 61 <&f4 Sc2! 

After setting up the powerful checking 
mechanism, Black can feel secure, and it is 
now White who has to initiate peace negotia¬ 
tions. 

62 Sb8 + 

62 g5P? is now fatal for White in view of 


62.. .5c4+ 63 (63 <%3 fic3+ 64 ^g4 fia3) 

63.. .5c5+ 64 <^g4 Sa5, so he has to reconcile 
himself to a draw. 

62.. .^>c3 63 Ha8 <^b4 Vz-Vz 

His fighting games with the world cham¬ 
pion showed that in a match for the chess 
crown Reshevsky would have been a quite 
worthy opponent. Alas, he did not gain the 
moral right to a match, since he finished the 
event on die 50% mark and shared 4th-6th 
places with Euwe and Alekhine. 

Some consolation for Sammy might have 
been provided by the fact that in the second 
cycle he gained revenge for his defeat in the 
first cycle against his ‘friend’ Fine. But this did 
not make the pill any less bitter: in the final 
table of the AVRO tournament the latter fin¬ 
ished much higher, achieving die greatest suc¬ 
cess of his career. 

The Fine Enigma 

When talking about Reshevsky, it is of course 
impossible not to mention his eternal oppo¬ 
nent, one of the most underestimated players 
in the history of the game - the outstanding 
American grandmaster Reuben Fine (11 Oc¬ 
tober 1914 - 26 March 1993), the only player 
who has an overall positive score in his games 
with world champions! He was born, grew up 
and spent the greater part of his life in New 7 
York. He learned to play at die age of eight 
and when he was twelve he first appeared on 
the chess scene - as a demonstrator at the 
New York tournament of 1927, where he saw 
his future opponents Capablanca and 
Alekhine in action. 

In the spring of 1929 Reuben began playing 
regularly in the Marshall and Manhattan Chess 
Clubs and he soon became an acknowledged 
leader in rapidplay chess and blitz, although 
here he was no match for Capablanca. But 
once, in 1931, together with three other play¬ 
ers he defeated the great Cuban in a simulta¬ 
neous consultation display. 

As has already been mentioned, in 1932-34 
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the young Fine successfully competed with American’s performance (+5-4=8) was over- 

Reshevsky in the Western Championships (for shadowed by die splendid debut of the 19-vear- 

which read: USA Open Championships). Dur- old Keres (+10-4=5), who finished fifth after 

ing that time he also won matches against Flohr, Alekhine, Stahlberg and Tartakower. As 

three leading American masters - Steiner, Keres apdy remarked, the main achievement of 

Dake and Horowitz. Fine’s international debut the young ‘was die realisation that it was quite 

came at the tournament in Pasadena (1932). possible to compete with the top-class players.’ 

Here with difficulty he gained a draw w 7 ith ‘Keres plays very well, and I think that in 
Alekhine, after playing against him... the the near future we will see him in the prize 

Alekhine Defence! But his overall result (5 out places,’ forecast Andrei Liiienthal, but at the 

of 11, a share of 7th-10th places) did not sat- same time he added: ‘The strongest of the 
isfy the talented youth, and he began studying young stars is Fine. Despite his youth, Fine 
chess - before that, by his own admission, possesses enormous composure and tenacity, 
Reuben had not read a single chess book. In and an ability to exert constant pressure on 
order to assimilate the works of Tarrasch, Red the opponent’s position.’ 
and Nimzowitsch, he had to learn German. And very soon Reuben gave a brilliant dem- 

He also studied Alekhine’s games, about onstration of his strength. In the first-round 

which he later recalled: ‘I found a sweep, a game at Hastings (1935/36) he inflicted a sen- 
power, and an, originality that no one else sational defeat on the invincible Flohr (who 
seemed to have. missed a study-like wan in die middlegame), 

The world champion also found some kind wtiiich decided the outcome of die tournament- 
words for Fine: he had already predicted t. Fine - T/z out of 9; 2. Flohr - 6 V 2 ; 3. Tarta- 

world fame for him after the tournament in kower - 6 . In the summer of 1936 in Zancl- 

Pasadena and the Olympiad in Folkestone voort he defeated Keres in a protracted end- 
(June 1933), where Reuben played for the game and again won the tournament without a 
USA on board 3 (+6-1=6). In September, single defeat 1. Fine - 8 V 2 out of 11; 2. Euwe - 
before setting sail from New York to Europe, 7Vr, 3-4. Keres and Tartakower - 6 V 2 ; 5-6. Bo- 
Alekhine stated in an interview that he consid- goljubow and Maroczy - 6 . 
ered his most probable opponents in the In his concluding review Tartakower wrote: 
forthcoming batde for the crown to be ‘The central figure was, of course, Euwe. Al- 
Kashdan, Fine and Flohr - and in particular though he only finished second, he neverthe- 
the first two. He spoke about the ‘real threat’ less satisfactorily passed the exam, demon- 
on die part of Fine and added that the chances strating the class of a world champion in a 
of America obtaining the next world cham- number of games.’ And he went on: ‘In recent 
pion were ‘excellent’. .And a Hide later in that times the ideal tournament players are the rep- 
article ‘Our successors’, where he criticised resentatives of the practical American style, 
Reshevsky (cf. p.13), Alekhine wrote: T ven- Fine and Reshevsky, who are careful to avoid 
: tui :e to predict for the 19-year-old New 7 York excessively refined openings and prefer the 
player Fine a quite exceptional chess future - triumph of the sober mind rather than all 
mainlv because, in my view, in die next few these “creative” effects. In Zandvoort many 
years he will significantly improve. The future debated how besr to characterise the style of 
wl11 sho ' v whether or not 1 2m right.’ Fine, who somehow imperceptibly wins and 

On ibis occasion the champion was not saves himself with clever somersaults. Finally 
wrong. True, ai rhe Olympiad in Warsaw die experts came to the following conclusion: 
(1935), where Fine played on board 1 (in the Fine’s style is the absence of style.’ 
absence of Reshevsky and Kashdan), the Nine days later there began the historic 
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tournament in Nottingham, where, according 
to Fine, ‘Botvinnik played like Alekhine in his 
best years.’ However, Fine too did not dis¬ 
grace himself - he again went through unde¬ 
feated, and by beating Lasker, Bogoljubow 
and three of the English masters, he shared a 
more than honourable third place with Euwe 
and Reshevsky. Alekhine, who finished half a 
point behind him, commented that it was 
Botvinnik who had the best chances of be¬ 
coming world champion in the near future: 
‘Compared with the strong and correct play of 
the Soviet grandmaster, the others create a far 
more modest impression. Fine and Reshevsky 
are, without doubt, exceptional technicians, 
especially if their age is taken into account. But 
it seems to me (1 may be called old-fashioned) 
that in their play there is too much efficiency 
and little art.’ Note how the champion’s view¬ 
point changed compared with 1933... 

Nevertheless, Fine continued his conquest 
of the Old World with a victory in October in 
Amsterdam (1-2. Euwe and Fine - 5 out of 7; 
3. Alekhine - 4 V 2 ), and at the end of Decem¬ 
ber he began in Hastings with seven succes¬ 
sive wins! In the 8th round, Alekhine, who 
had half a point less, managed to defeat, his 
rival in their individual game - and to wrest 
victory in the tournament (1. .Alekhine — 8 out 
of 9; Fine - 7 V 2 ), which was very important 
for the ex-world champion on the eve of his 
return match with Euwe. 

There were no ratings or chess ‘Oscars’ in 
those days, and the approximate relative 
strengths in the world arena could be gleaned 
only from occasional articles in the press. 
Thus the magazine Sabovsky Glasnik offered its 
version of the ten best players of 1936: 1. Ca- 
pablanca; 2. Botvinnik; 3. Fine; 4. Euwe; 5. 
Flohr; 6. Alekhine; 7. Reshevsky; 8. Lasker; 9. 
Lilienthal; 10. Keres. But in the opinion of the 
magazine Chess, the key to the future was in 
the hands of the Nottingham four (Botvinnik, 
Fine, Reshevsky, Flohr) and possibly Keres. 

As you can see, at that time Fine’s stock 
was already very high. Among his colleagues 


the 22-year-old player had the reputation of... 
‘master of manoeuvring’! The press wrote that 
‘this democratically inclined Yankee with the 
hands of a worker makes points out of noth¬ 
ing.’ He won a tournament in the winter of 
1937 in Stockholm (1. Fine - 8 out of 9; 2. 
Stahlberg - 614), and in the spring he was vic¬ 
torious in two small tournaments in Moscow 
(5 out of 7) and Leningrad (4 out of 5). Im¬ 
mediately after this he performed splendidly in 
Margate, gaining revenge on Alekhine and 
finishing one and a half points ahead of him: 
1-2. Keres and Fine - 714 out. of 9; 3. 
Alekhine - 6. Then came a tournament in Os- 
tend: 1-3. Fine, Grob and Keres - 6 out of 9. 

Virtually the only failure in his career was 
the summer tournament in Kemeri: he was 
affected either by tiredness after a succession 
of uninterrupted events, or perhaps he was 
also unnerved by the brilliant play of his 
‘friend’ Reshevsky... However, within a month 
at the Olympiad in Stockholm Fine made the 
best score on board 2 (+9-1=5), and in the 
autumn he fully regained his form, taking sec¬ 
ond place in Semmering-Baden behind the 
swiftly progressing Keres, but half a point 
ahead of Capablanca and Reshevsky! 

After this he spent a couple of months in 
Holland, where he was Euwe’s second in the 
return match with Alekhine. Then Fine re¬ 
turned to America with his young Dutch wife. 
‘By 1938 my earlier passion for chess had sub¬ 
sided, as with so many players. Although only 
twenty-three, I was a veteran of nine years of 
tournament play. I was eager to get back to 
professional work, which had been interrupted 
for chess’ (by profession he was a psycholo¬ 
gist, and later he became a prominent psycho¬ 
analyst). 

It has to be said that in 1937, compared 
with the fresh, risky style of Keres, who many 
even compared with Morphy, calling him 
‘Paul the Second’, the highly technical style of 
Flohr and Fine was at times severely criticised. 
‘Soviet players are able to create and battle 
freely,’ wrote the magazine Shakhmaty v SSSR, 


with mainly Botvinnik in mind. ‘They do not 
have hanging over them the sword of Damo¬ 
cles of material considerations and calcula¬ 
tions, the pressure of which is so well familiar 
to the bourgeois professional. Banality, stereo¬ 
types, routine, sheer technique, everything that 
is justifiably classed by Romanovsky as die 
“Fine-Flohr style”, is fundamentally alien to 
the creativity of Soviet masters.’ 

Flohr replied that, under the influence of 
experience, any master inevitably evolves in 
the direction of positional play: ‘Otherwise die 
young “tactician” will not rise above average 
standard and will be pushed aside by more 
accomplished players... For the progress of 
chess, the 20th century has brought immeas¬ 
urably more than the entire preceding history.’ 

Later he was echoed by Fine: ‘The modern 
player is so well armed technically, that bril¬ 
liance is normally either altogether impossible, 
or easily refutable. Wild play with sacrifices is 
equivalent to suicide, and anyone who wants 
to win against an equal opponent should avoid 
such tactics.’ 

In this way, with deep technique, but with¬ 
out wild sacrifices, they played game after 
game, winning die majority of die tourna¬ 
ments. ‘Flohr’s words, that “From the games 
of Fine, a splendid practitioner, one can learn, 
but it is hard to be carried away by them,” 
could equally well apply to himself.’ (Sos- 
onko). A quite accurate evaluation was later 
given by Euwe: ‘Reuben Fine gave a combina¬ 
tive twist to Flohr’s methods; consequently his 
games generally have a rather livelier character. 
His play is also marked by a great measure of 
adaptability and flexibility. Finally he has in his 
arsenal (as also has Reshevsky, his great com¬ 
patriot and rival) the very important weapon 
of an all-but-infaltible drawing technique. 
Whenever a half point is sufficient for his 
purposes, he can be 90 to 95 per cent certain 
of getting it.’ 

But in die autumn of 1938 Fine neverthe¬ 
less succeeded in delighting the chess world! 
The forecasts before the main event of that 


era — die AVRO tournament — have already 
been mentioned on p.23. Botvinnik, .Re¬ 
shevsky and Alekhine were most often named 
as the favourites, but one reviewer, with amaz¬ 
ing insight, pinned his hopes on the youngest 
players: ‘The calmest players will evidently be 
Keres and Fine. It is early for them to be 
dreaming of the title of champion. This means 
that they will simply try to play as well as pos¬ 
sible, and they will have no reason for hyster¬ 
ics in the event of failure. It is interesting to 
speculate, as to what will prove more valuable 
— Fine’s mechanical technique or Keres’s tac¬ 
tical resourcefulness?’ 

In the end both proved valuable: they 
shared first place, a point ahead of Botvinnik 
and a point and a half ahead of Alekhine, 
Euwe and Reshevsky. Moreover, Reuben 
scored the most wins - six, including two over 
Alekhine! And he began the tournament with 
a sensational win over Botvinnik. 

In the Visiting cards’ published on the 
pages of the Soviet press there were also some 
amusing lines: ‘Fine’s creative aims are, how¬ 
ever, too “Americanised”, too great a place in 
diem is occupied by technique. Fine’s practical 
play is fundamentally remote from tactical 
trickery, resourcefulness, and playing for 
complications. Because of this Fine loses very 
rarely, but also usually he only wins against 
masters who play weaker than him (?? - G.K). 
Fine himself suffers defeats when his oppo¬ 
nent plays in original fashion, discarding well- 
known schemes in the struggle for the initia¬ 
tive and an attack.’ 

But Tartakower’s very first report sounded 
somewhat different: ‘Usually Fine’s style 
smacks too much of waiting trench warfare. 
But on this occasion he played not only with 
depth, but also with elan. His win after four 
and a half hours of play was the first result of 
the event and was a reward, not only for the 
fact that he alone decided to begin today with 
the “compromising” move 1 e4 (all the others 
preferred 1 d4). An enormous role, of course, 
is played by the fact that Fine, having married 
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For example: 14 43d4 JLa6, or 14 #b3 Jlc6 
15 0-0 #c7 etc. Strictly speaking, it was be 
cause of this that 11 Ab5+ went out of use. 


exceptionally deep and effective move, prepar 
ing a decisive opening of die centre) 12...Ad' 
13 43xh4 #xh414 c4! 


a Dutch girl last year, feels very much at home 
here, whereas Botvinnik, even though he ar¬ 
rived a week ago, has not yet fully adapted to 
the simultaneously prim and good-natured 
Dutch way of life.... This is one of the best 
games played by Fine, who, more than any 
other master, works on himself, on his style 
and on his understanding of chess resources. 5 


‘Now Black is left with a bad queen's 
bishop. But if he should succeed in retaining 
the two bishops, things will not be so bad for 
him. 5 (Botvinnik) 


It fl£ |H| £ g|| Grandiose play! ‘White easily regains the 

tesf §|p "p i pawn and his knight proves stronger than the 

S' black bishop, which is shut in by its own 

pawns. A significant role is also played by the 
7...d4!? weakness of the d6-square. 5 (Belavenets) 

The most uncompromising and straight- 13...Axc3+ (13...a5? loses to 14 Sxb4 axb4 
forward way of solving Black’s opening prob- 15 4he4 0-0 16 #xd4) 14 iLd2 
lems. 

8 a3! Aa5 

‘In the event of B...Axc3+ 9 bxc3 dxc3 
White retains two strong bishops, 5 wrote the 
Soviet master Belavenets. ‘He also has some¬ 
what the better game after 8...dxc3 9 axb4 
cxb2 10 Axb2 43xb4. 5 Here Black is fighting 
for equality (11 43g5!? Legky-Totsky, Russia 
1995), but with the move in the game he is 
fighting for the initiative! 

9 b4 43xb4! 

‘It is dangerous to play 9...dxc3 10 bxa5 
#xa5 11 0-0 #xc5 12 a4, and if 12...43x65, 
then 13 Jla3 43xf3+ 14 #xf3 #c7 15 Ab5+ 
with an attack that fully compensates for the 
sacrificed material. 5 (Belavenets) 

10 axb4 Axb4 11 AhS+ 

From die late 1950s White began employ¬ 
ing the gambit plan 11 0-0! JLxc3 12 Sbl with 
sharp play after 12...h6 or 12...Ad7 13 43g5 
Jtc6 (for the moment these replies have 
shown themselves to be safer than 12...#c7 or 


AVRO Tournament, 
Holland 1938,1st round 
French Defence Cl 7 


14...dxc4 (Black would not have saved him¬ 
self with 14...43b4 15 Ae2! 43xa2 16 Sal 43b4 
17 43b6 SdB 18 43xd7 Sxd7 19 2xa7, or 

15.. .#d4 16 a3 43c6 17 cxd5 43xe5 18 43c3 
etc.) 15 Sxc4 #d8 16 #h5 43e7?! (16.. Mc7 
was more tenacious, but not 16...Ae7?! 17 fif4 
Sf8 18 Ag6!) 17 Sd4 (17 43c51?) 17...g6 18 
#f3 #c7 19 4ic3 (White would also have 
won by 19 43c5! #xc5 20 Sxd7 or 19...Ac6 
20 #f6 Sg8 21 Ac4! and 43xe6!) 19...43f5 20 
43b5 #1)6 (or 20...#c6 21 #xc6 bxc6 22 
43c7+ ^d8 23 Jlxf5 fcc7 24 Aa5+ etc.) 21 
Sxd7! <&>xd7 22 g4 43h4 (22...Wc6 23 Se4!) 23 
#xf7+ Ae7 24 Ab4 SaeB 25 Axe7 Sxe7 26 
#f6 a6 27 fldl axb5 28 Jte4+ 1-0. 

White exploited his lead in development 
with the energy of Morphy and in full accor¬ 
dance with the teachings of Steinitz: the player 
with an advantage is obliged to attack, as oth¬ 
erwise this advantage will disappear! ‘In terms 
of over-all strategic planning and tactical exe¬ 
cution, I consider this to be the best game I 
have ever played, 5 Fine later wrote. Also 
among his best was undoubtedly the game 
with Botvinnik. 

5.. .41e7 (5...d4?! 6 a3!; 5...#c7!? Szabo- 
Portisch, Budapest 1960) 6 43f3 4}bc6 7 


‘Alas, now Black’s game is strategically lost, 5 
thinks Botvinnik, but this can be said with 
complete certainty only after Black’s next 
move. 


But this is indeed the decisive mistake — a 
loss of time, after w-'h.ich the bishop can no 
longer be activated. ‘Black was rattled. There 
was a tactical chance with 14... a5! 15 JLxc3 
(15 0-0 Jta6) 15...dxc3 16 fid4 (or 16 #al 
JU6) 16...#e7 17 2d6 Aa6 18 #d4 lb8 19 
#xc3 lbl+ 20 Idl Ixdl+ 21 <&>xdl 0-0. 5 
(Botvinnik). I would add that after 16 #al 
Aa6 17 Sxa5 Belavenets recommended 

17...Wc8, but 17...Wd5! is simpler, with suffi¬ 
cient counterplay against the white king, which 
is caught in the centre. 


11 ...43c6?! 

This obvious move is called by Fine ‘the 
decisive blunder 5 . He is echoed by Botvinnik: 
‘A fatal positional mistake: I overlooked my 
opponent’s very subtle 13th move. 1 l...JLd7 

12 #xd4 Jtxc3+ 13 #xc3 Axb5 w'as neces¬ 
sary, with at least an equal game for Black. 5 
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In addition, 16 Wd6!? conies into consid¬ 
eration — in die event of the reckless 16...Ba7 
17 0-0 Id7 18 Wxc6 ±b7 19 Wb6 i.xB 20 
gxB Wg5+ 21 2g4 Wxe5 22 c6 Sd5 23 f4 
Wd6 24 Bxg7 White’s passed pawn is very 
dangerous. However, die endgame after 

16...1 r xd6 17 exd6 £6 18 0-0 e5 19 Sfal ±f5 
20 Bxa5 Bxa5 21 Sxa5 it? 17 or 17...Jla6 18 
flxaS 0-0 19 $364 Bfb8! 20 2a 1 Ib4 21 £ib3 
2e4+ 22 4?dl ±e2+ 23 4?cl Sxa'H 24 £>xal 
lt?f8 is unclear. 


15 0-0 0-0 

15...fxe5 16 Jtxc3 dxc3 was no better, as 
White would have a good choice between 17 
*xd8+ 'fcdS 18 £>xe5 flf8 19 ldl+ *c7 20 
2d6 widi an overwhelming advantage in the 
ending, and 17 ftl (Belavenets) 17...0-0 18 
Wxc3 2f4 19 Wall (a multi-purpose move) 

19...e4 20 4Le5 and the knight totally domi¬ 
nates the bishop: 20...a5 21 fidl ®f6 22 £htc6 
e3 23 2xf4 fcf4 24 Sd8+ &f7 25 fxe3 
Wxe3+ 26 S=?hl and wins. 

16 ±xc3 dxc3 17 Wei 



17...a5 

A belated attempt to activate the bishop, 
brought about by an unwillingness to go in for 
die variation 17...fxe5 18 ^xc3! 2f4 19 ^al! 
(cf. the previous note), although this would 
have been somewhat more tenacious. 

18 Wxc3 Aa6 19 If a 1 J.b5 20 Id4! 

The point of Fine’s idea. Black had only 
reckoned on 20 Sxa5? Bxa5 21 Wxa5 (21 
2xa5 Wdl+) 21...Wxa5 22 Sxa5 Sd8 with 


equality. But now it transpires that after Sd6 
he will have no defence against Wc3, &3d2 and 
c2-c4 with die complete isolation of the 
bishop. 

20..,We7 21 Sd6 

It is hard to remember a similar bind in 
Botvinnik’s games! 



21.. .a4 

Tlie defence w'ould not have been eased by 

21.. .fxe5 22 %3xe5 IB in view^ of 23 We3 
fiaf8 24 f3 Wf6 25 Bel and c2~c4 (Belavenets) 
or 23 Wei!? 

22 lfe3 Sa7 23 ^d2 a3 (desperation: 

23.. .1.5 24 c4 jLa6 25 £3e4 etc. was com¬ 
pletely hopeless) 24 c4 &a4 25 exf6 Wxf6 
26 Ixa3 le8 27 h3! 

This move, as Botvinnik expressed it, em¬ 
phasises the hopelessness of Black’s position. 

27.. .fiaa8 28 Wb2 29 £te5 Wb1 + 30 

4?h2 Wf5 31 %3 1-0 

‘Black does not have a single move, and 
SB is threatened. A combination of a splen¬ 
did strategic idea with tactical subtleties.’ (Bot- 
vinnik) 

The games with Botvinnik and Flohr fully 
characterise Fine’s style. He defeated both 
opponents thanks to his deeper evaluation of 
the position, based on his vision of latent re¬ 
sources, and his technically impeccable con¬ 
version of the advantage gained. The same 
purity distinguishes his wins at the AVRO 
tournament over Euwe and Alekhine - the 
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former and current world champions. We7 with roughly equal chances (Timman- 

Generally speaking, in the first cycle Fine I.Sokolov, Rotterdam 1997); 

performed miracles: in die 2nd round he de- c) 9 g.3 e5 (9...We7!? 10 Ag2 Wb4 with 
feated Reshevsky with Black, and in the 3rd he equality, Shirov-Anand, Linares 1994) 10 0-0-0 
had an extra pawn and good winning chances (10 JLg2 exd4 11 4Be4 We 7 12 Wxd4 Wb4+ 
against Capablanca, but he threw' away his 13 ^3c3 4^f6 with equality, Korchnoi-Kram- 

advantage with one incautious move. In the nik, Monte Carlo rapidplay 1994) 10,..Jle7 11 

4th round he conducted his game with Euwe 4 Wf5 12 Wc2 0-0 13 h4i? (13 9l?bl £3f6! 



so accurately, that Tartakower, expressing the 
general opinion, stated: ‘Fine is in brilliant 
form. For his domination he is indebted not 
to luck, but his own excellent play.’ 


or 13...exd4 Korchnoi-Dreev, Yalta 1995) 

13...exd4 14 £kd4 Wa5 15 4?bl £>f6 
(15...^)ic5!? Timman) 16 e3 4£kl5 17 a3 Jlg4! 
18 Jl,e2 jtxe2 19 4Bxe2 $3f6 with equality 
(Timman-Gelfand, Belgrade 1995); 

2) 7 e3 (the main move; 7 Wc2 and 7 g3 are 
also played) 7...£kT7 8 Ad3 


AVRO Tournament, 
Holland 1938, 4th round 


1 d4 e6 2 c4 <&f6 3 d5 4 AgB h6 

This continuation was popular at the first 
Moscow international tournament (1925) and 
was given the name of the ‘Moscow Varia¬ 
tion’. The more standard move order is 4 $3c3 
c6 5 AgS h6, avoiding the sharp Botvinnik 
Variation (5...dxc4 6 e4 b5 7 e5 h6 etc.), but 
allowing die no less sharp 6 Jlh4!? {X^ohtme 3, 
Game No. 34). 


Deliberately or not, Euwe denies Black the 
opportunity to employ the currently most 
popular and well-regarded development plan — 
6 c6 followed by ...dxc4, ...%3d7, ...g7-g6 
and ...Jlg7. Flere is an approximate panorama: 

1) 7 Wb3 (an idea of Alekhine) 7...dxc4 
(7...4M7 or 7...a5 is more rarely played - cf. 
the note to Black’s 7th move) 8 1§xc4 4Ld7 
with the following possible continuations: 

V a) 9 e3 (9 e4 e5! Alekhine-Wurzburger, 
Paris simultaneous 1931) 9...g6 10 h4 Jlg7 11 
0-0-0 0-0 12 h5 g5 13 ±d3 #e7 14 ±c2 e5 15 
exd4 16 exd4 £tf6 17 <^e5 ±e6 18 Wd3 
Sfd8 with a complicated struggle (Spassky- 
Paoli, Dortmund 1973); 

: b) 9 Sdl g6 10 g3 Ag7 11 Ah3 (11 ±g2 
0-0 12 0-0 e5 with equality) 11...0-0 12 0-0 


In the old set-up with 8...Wd8 9 0-0 Jte7 
after 10 a3 0-0 11 Wc2 a6 12 b4 White retains 
some initiative (Kramnik-Illescas, 4th match- 
game, Alcobendas 1993; Kramnik-Bareev, 
Novgorod 1994), and so Black switched to 

8...dxc4 9 ik,xc4 g6 10 0-0 J-g7, for example: 

a) 11 e4 e5 12 d5 £3b6 13 %2d2 (13 ±b3 
Ag4!) 13...0-0 14 a4 Bd8 15 a5 (15 ±b3 cxd5 
with equality?) 15...^3xc4 16 4Lxc4 WgS! with 
good counterplay (Piket-Kramnik, Linares 
1997); 

b) 11 Bel 0-0 12 Bel (more cunning than 
12 e4, 12 &e4, 12 Wt2 or 12 ±b3 Sd8 13 
Wc2 We7 14 Sfd'l b6 with equality?, Salov- 
Anand, Wijk aan Zee 1998) 12...Bd8! 13 Wc2 
(13 We2 We7 14 £le4 a5 15 ±h3 b6 16 £>c3 
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khl l / 2- ! /2 Timman-Gelfand, Erevan Olym¬ 
piad 1996) 13...tle7 14 a3 b6 15 e4 Ab7 16 e5 
Sab8 17 Scdl b5! 18 ka.2 c5 19 d5 c4 20 b3! 
Sbc8! with a sharp struggle (Korchnoi-Bareev, 
Ubeda 1997); 

c) 11 b4 0-0. Searches in this direction have 
produced the following results: 

cl) 12 Scl We7 13 Wb3 UdS (13...b6 or 

13.. .4.b6 is also suitable, Nikolic-Anand, 
Groningen 1997) 14 a4 a5 15 bxa5 Sxa5 16 
flfdl b6 17 fcd2 (17 Jle2 JLb7 18 £>d2 c5 

with equality, Beliavsky-Dreev, Novosibirsk 
1995) 17...c5 18 d5 kxcl 19 lxc3 ^f6 20 
dxe6 Jlxe6 with equality (Nikolic-Kramnik, 
Erevan Olympiad 1996); 

c2) 12 a4 #e7 (12...b6!? Beliavsky-Novikov, 
Koszalin 1998) 13 flbl a5 (13...b6!?) 14 bxa5 
(14 b5!? Sakaev-Rogozenko, Pardubice 1997) 

14.. .flxa5 15 Wc2 b6 16 e4 c5 17 d5 ibcc3 18 
Wxc3 fixa4 with equality (Beliavsky-Gelfand, 
Belgrade 1995), or 13 Wb3 Sd8 (13...b6!? Lau- 
tier-Piket, Wijk aan Zee 2002) 14 flfdl (14 a5 
gtf6!? Rausis-M,Gurevich, Vlissingen 1999) 

14.. .^b6 15 kc2 ^d5 16 <^xd5 cxd5 with 
equality (Azmaiparashvili-Bareev, Shenyang 
2000 ). 

For the moment, in the early 21st century, 
White has not been able to demonstrate any 
clear way to gain an advantage in this flexible 
set-up. Incidentally, a similar method of de¬ 
fence - conceding the centre with the hope of 
exploiting the power of the two bishops - was 
employed in the Cambridge Springs Variadon 
by Alekhine in his match with Capablanca 
(Volume 1, Game No.125). 

6.. .C6 7 ^bd2!? 

Now' there is no point in playing 7...dxc4?! 
in view of 8 $3xc4, and so Black has to trans¬ 
pose into a position from the variation with 
the knight on c3 which, although not the 
most favourable, is quite acceptable for him. 

7.. .a5 8 e4 dxe4 9 £>xe4 A b4+ is also possi¬ 
ble, for example: 10 Wxb4 axb4 11 ^3xf6+ 
gxf6 with a slightly inferior endgame (Po- 
lugavevsky-Sveshnikov, Manila 1982), or 10 
<4>dl Wf4 11 Jld3 5!? 12 £>g3 c5 with active 


counterplay for Black (Novikov-Dreev, Lvov 
Zonal 1990). 



8 e4 dxe4 9 ^xe4 Wf4 

‘The absence of White’s dark-squared 
bishop allow’s the black queen to occupy this 
splendid post. 9...Wg6 10 £3g3 and then kd?> 
is bad for Black,’ wrote the master Nikolai 
Ryumin. After 9...Wf5 10 kd3 ®a5+ 11 ^c3 
Jtd6 12 0-0 0-0 13 c5! (13 flael e5S with 
equality, Euwe-Szabo, Budapest 1949) 

13...jtf4 14 £)e4 Wd8 15 fladl £tf6 16 flfel 
White w'ould also have retained some advan¬ 
tage. 

10 kd3 

The first critical moment. 



10...e5!? 

An interesting novelty. Before this game 
and for a long time after it Black avoided the 
opening of the centre, afraid of falling irrepa¬ 
rably behind in development. But in this case 
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White retains a marked spatial advantage: 

1) 10...£if6 11 4ixf6+ Wxf6 12 0-0 ±d6 13 
Sfe'l 0-0 14 c5 kcl 15 ±e4 Sd8 16 Sadi 
(Stahlberg-Capablanca, Buenos Aires Olym¬ 
piad 1939); 

•, 2) 10...Ae7 11 0-0 0-0 12 flfel fldB (12...c5 
13 d5! Pctroskn-Szily, Budapest 1952) 13 
fladl Wc7 14 iLbl (or 14 £>g3, as in the 
source game Alekhine-Asztalos, Kecskemet 
1927) 14...£yf8 15 c5! b5 16 <S\g.3 Adi 17 We3 
keS 18 kc2 a5 19 a3 Sa7 20 h4 tbS 21 h5L. 
1-0 (Smyslov-Petrosian, Moscow' 1971). 

However, Fine, in opening up the game, 
was not afraid of ghosts. He thought con¬ 
cretely and long-term — he believed in the stra¬ 
tegic soundness of Black’s position and in the 
potential strength of the two bishops. 


this evaluation: both sides have chances. 


Concluding the mobilisation of the forces. 
Euwe probably regarded this position optimis¬ 
tically, relying on White’s lead in development. 


T1 dxe5 ^3xe5 12 £)xe5 @^xe5 13 0-0 kcl 
14 f4! Hkl4+ 15 4?hl 0-0 16 f5! looked not at 
all bad,’ thinks Ryumin, but 15...f5! is much 
stronger, for example: 

1) 16 £%3?1 0-0 17 Wc2 g6 18 fladl %7 
19 £ie2 h5 20 £lgl kf6 21 b3 kdl 22 
flae8 with an excellent game for Black (Lilien- 
thal-Kholmov, 16th USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1948); 

2) 16 flael 0-0 (16...fxe4? 17 flxe4 and 
Sfel is bad for Black) 17 $)g3 Jlh4 (not 

17.. .6c5?! 18 fle5! g6 19 %dc2 Wd6 20 Sdl b6 
21 JLxf5 Gavrikov-Liiva, Tallinn 1998) 18 
fle5 kfo 19 £lxf5 Axf5 20 flxf5 flad8 21 
Abl flfe8 and Black has no reason for com¬ 
plaint (Savchenko-Naumann, Bad Worishofen 
1999). 

11.. .±e7 12 flfel exd4 13^xd4 

T3 4t\g3 is insufficient, as after 13...^3c5 14 
Wa3 ^3e6! Black successfully defends. It is 
curious that in the game Timman-Gelfand 
(Wijk aan Zee 1996) 14...Wd6?! was played, 
and after 15 Jtf5 4k6 16 Wxd6 Jlxd6 17 
< 5)xd4 kx g3 18 hxg3 White gained the better 
endgame. After 14...£)e6! there can follow' 15 
c5 with compensation for the pawn’ (Tim- 
man), and the approximate variation 15...0-0 
16 b4 a5 17 fle5 g6 18 flael Jld7 confirms 


A cool-headed move! ‘Black defends, his f5- 
square in the event of a possible ^g3-f5 and 
simultaneously parries the threat of Wd3.’ 
(Ryumin). The incautious 15...fld8? would 
have run into 16 ^3xc6! with mate. 
16^xf6+?! 

An unfortunate exchange, which was 
rightly condemned by the commentators: 
White loses the initiative and the black bish¬ 
ops come into play. 

The surprise in the opening w'ould appear 
to have unsettled Euwe. Had he sensed the 
dynamics of die position, he would have 
played 16 Wc3\, retaining some pressure. It 
would have been rather hard for Black to find 
the exact order of moves: 16...‘§3xe4?i 17 Sxe4 
Wc7 18 Wqj is unfavourable for him (Opo- 
censky), but 16...Ag4! 17 £3 (here the pawn 
takes away a square from the knight) 17...Jlc8! 
would have enabled him to set up a flexible 
defence, for example: 18 4\f2 Se8 19 g3 Hc7 
etc. 


h4? 

‘A nervy attempt to attack, evidently 
evoked by the realisation that after ...Jtd7, 
...fladB and ...JtcB Black will gradually seize 
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the initiative thanks to his two sarong bish¬ 
ops.’ (Ryumin). After Black’s next move the 
h 4 ~pa\vn becomes an appreciable weak¬ 
nesses. 

19...H5 20 Sf4? 



It is probable that this is already the deci¬ 
sive mistake. It was on this move, which cre¬ 
ates the tactical threat of 21 fixf 6 &xf 6 22 
Wc 3 !, that the ex-world champion was pin¬ 
ning his hopes. But he overlooked Black’s 
elegant reply, which enables him to parry all 
the threats and seize the initiative. 

20.. .5e8! 21 lfoce8 (21 Se4 Sxe4 22 #xe4 
Jtg4 is no better - Ryumin) 21 ...Wxf4 22 
£if3 

Perhaps White was relying on this move 
and he missed another strong reply by his op¬ 
ponent. 

22.. .fib8! (with the threat of ...J»e 6 ; of 
course, 22 ...Jlxb 2 ? is bad because of 23 2d8!) 

23 We4 

‘If 23 We2, then 23... J.g4, also vanning die 
h4-pa\vn. Therefore Euwe decides to offer the 
exchange of queens, to seek drawing chances 
in the endgame.’ (Ryumin) 

23.. .0xe4 24 Axe4 ±g4! 

Against the greedy 24...Jlxb2?! Ryumin 
suggested 25 fid 8 ‘with an unpleasant pin on 
the rook,’ but after 25...S1 26 itd3 Af 6 27 
SeB &f7 Black gets rid of die pin. Therefore 
25 Sbl! J»f 6 26 JLx c 6 b 6 27 c5 is correct, 
with drawing chances. 

25 fid2 fie8 26 Jid3 (after 26 Se2 Jkf5 27 


4Ld2 Jtxb2 White also has a completely lost 
ending) 28...fid8 

The immediate 26...JLxl3 27 gxB Jlxh4 is 
also not bad, but Black wants to provoke b2- 
b3. 

27 b3 iLxf3 28 gxf3 ±xh4 29 <&g2 Ag5 
30 fidl Af4 31 &f 1 h4! 

‘The endgame with opposite-coloured 
bishops is conducted irreproachably by Fine. 
By advancing his pawn to h4, he forces the 
opponent to keep his king on the kingside, 
and then he takes his own king to White’s 
weakened queenside.’ (Ryumin) 

32 < S'g2 f5 33 ^113 3?f6 34 <^g2 fid4 35 
st?h3 g5 36 &c2 (36 &g2 Ad 6 and ... < 4 , e5-f4 
Ryumin) 36...fixd1 37 Jlxdl Jld6 38 Jlc2 
&e5 39 ^g2 J.c5 (also tying the white king 
to die defence of the £2-pawn) 40 Ad3 a5 
41 &c2 



41...f4! (one of those instances when for 
success die pawns must be kept on squares of 
the same colour as the bishop) 42 Jkg6 &d4 
43 AfS &c3 44 J.c8 &b2 0-1 

After 45 JLxb7 ^xa2 White is unable to 
prevent the creation of another passed pawn. 

The 5th round has already been mentioned: 
an unconditional win over Flohr - 4Vz out of 
5! In the 6 th round Fine was assailed by 
Alekhine, who wanted at all costs to catch up 
with die leader. The game was adjourned in a 
roughly equal ending, where each side had a 
rook, knight and six pawns. The obstinate 
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Alekhine did not want to reconcile himself to 
a draw, and during the resumption (which 
took place after the 7th round) he committed 
a serious weakening and lost. 

The 7th was a key round for the overall 
outcome: Keres defeated Fine and began pur¬ 
suing the leader, and Botvinnik also began to 
advance widi a brilliant win over Alekhine 
{Volume 2, Game No. 36). 

Reuben began the second cycle by drawing 
with Botvinnik. And here something cracked 
in his play: in the 9th round against Reshevsky 
he played on the white side of a ‘Spanish’, lost 
a pawn, adjourned the game in a lost, end¬ 
game, and on the resumption, although Black 
went wrong and threw away his advantage, 
Fine unexpectedly lost on time. In the 10th 
round he defended himself with difficulty 
against Capablanca, and then in a sharp theo¬ 
retical duel he lost ignominiously to Euwe. 

After this there was a change of leader: 
Keres - 7 out of 11, Botvinnik and Fine — 6 l / 2 , 
Alekhine - 6 . In the 12th round Keres drew 
with Alekhine and Fine with Flohr, while Bot¬ 
vinnik unexpectedly blundered the exchange 
and lost to Euwe. In the following, penultimate 
round, Fine met Alekhine, and this game was 
destined to decide the final top three places. 



1 e4 e5 2 &f3 £ic6 3 ±b5 a6 4 ±a4 d6 

(tire Steinitz Defence Deferred) 5 0-0 (5 
«kxc 6 +; 5 c3) 5..Jkd7 

In the old days they tried both 5...^e7?! 
(1 anowski-Steinitz, Hastings 1895) and 5...^3f6 
(Torres-Alekhine, Volume 1, Game. No. 118), 
and later - 5...iLg4!? (Game No.66). 

6 c3 (6 £sc3 is more modest, Tartakower- 
Capablanca, Berlin 1928) 6...g6 

A fairly safe, but rather passive variation. 
The alternative is 6 ... 4?3f6 7 d4 with a slight 


advantage for White, for example: 

1 ) 7...g6 8 £tbd 2 We7 9 Sel ±g7 10 £ifl 
0-0 11 ±g5! (11 4&g3 Lasker-Blackburne, 
Nuremberg 1896) 11...h 6 12 iLh4 (Botvinnik- 
Boleslavsky, 14th USSR Championship, Mos¬ 
cow' 1945); 

2) 7.,.Jle7 8 fiel (not 8 d5 ^3b8 9 Jtc2 
Jlg4! Bogolj ubou'-Alekhine, 20th matchgame, 
Rotterdam 1929) 8 ..,0-0 9 ^3bd2 Se 8 (this was 
played in the 1950s and 1960s by Smyslov, 
Gligoric and Porrisch, who rejected Alekhine’s 
‘Kecskemet Variation’ — 9...Jte8?!) 10 4ifl! h 6 
11 %3 i.f 8 12 ld2 b5 13 ±c2 £k5 14 b3 
c5 1.5 d5 16 h3 etc. (Karpov-Westerinen, 
Nice Olympiad 1974). 



‘Alekhine has again staked everything, but 
in the Ruy Lopez it is hard for Black to under¬ 
take anything, when White chooses a dearly 
drawing variation.’ (Flohr) 

8 dxe5 

Later, in search of an advantage, players 
with White began closing the centre by d4-d5, 
transposing into King’s Indian-type positions 
with tire advantageous exchange of light- 
squared bishops: 

1) 8 d5 4bce7 (8...43b8!? Lutikov-Bronstein, 
Moscow 1959) 9 JLxd7+ (9 c4 Gelier-Medina, 
Gothenburg Interzonal 1955) 9...Wxd7 10 c4 
h 6 (10...^366 11 4ic3 0-0 12 c5!P) 11 £3c3 6 
and then 12 exf5 (Fisdier-Filip, Curasao Can¬ 
didates 1962; Short-Spassky, London 1986), 12 
^3cl (Beliavsky-Smyslov, Leningrad 1977), 12 
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4bd2 (Sax-Smyslov, Subotica Interzonal 1987), 
or 12 Wb3 (Leko-Giorgadze, Batumi 1999); 

2) 8 Sol 4bge7 (Michell-Capablanca, Hast¬ 
ings 1919) 9 d5 4bb8 (9...4ba5!? 10 ±xd7+ 
Wxd7 11 b3! Anand-Short, Merida 2001) 10 
±xd7+ £kd7 11 JU3I? h6 12 &fd2 0-0 13 c4 
f5 14 8 (J.Polgar-Spassky, 4th matchgame, 
Budapest 1993), or 8...4bf6 9 d5 (not 9 ixc6 
Jt.xc6 10 dxe5 4bxe4 11 exd6 0-0! 12 dxc7 
Wxcl with sufficient compensation for the 
pawn) 9... £le7 10 c4 0-0 11 4bc3 h6 12 b4 
4bh5 13 Jtxd7 Bxd7 14 c5 (Bacrot-Hubner, 
French Team Championship 2004). 

8...4)xe5 

After 8...dxc5 since the time of the games 
J anowski-Blackbume (London 1899) and 
Yates-Alekhine (New York 1924) 9 Jlg5 has 
been considered unpleasant for Black. 

9 4bxe5 dxe5 

9...J.xa4? 10 Wxa4+ b5 is bad because of 
11 4bxf7!, while if 9...itxe5 White would most 
probably have chosen not 10 4bd2?! ilxa4 11 
Wxi\4+ Wdl 12 fcd7+ 4?xd7 with equality 
(Thomas-Capablanca, Budapest 1929), but the 
energetic 10 f4 (Showalter-Atkins, England- 
USA cable match 1898), or 10 JLb3 with the 
idea of f2-f4-f5 (Keres). 



10 f4! 

A new, significantly stronger continuation 
than the previous 10 Jte3 4bf6 11 $3d2 0-0 12 
Jlc2 We7 with equality (Ahues-Przepiorka, 
Frankfurt 1930). 

10..Jbca4 


10...exf4 11 Jtxf4 is advantageous to White. 
Later 10...4be7 was tried, after which Keres 
(1952), Bronstein (1978) and Geller (1987) 
successfully played 11 f5! 

11 Wxa4+ 

The turning point in the game. 



The fourth world champion aims for the 
endgame, not recognising any particular prob¬ 
lems for Black. ‘Alekhine was evidently pin¬ 
ning his hopes on his active king. However, 
the further development of events shows that 
the position of the king in the centre is only a 
source of difficulties for Black,’ wrote the So¬ 
viet master Yudovich soon after. 

Half a century later this variation was reha¬ 
bilitated by the seventh world champion, by 
playing 11...b5! For example: 

1) 12 Wb3 exf4 13 Jlxf4 4bf6 14 4bd2 (two 
recommendations by Yudovich are also not 
dangerous: after 14 a4 Black has the good re¬ 
ply 14...0-0 15 4bd2 c6, while if 14 jLg5 simply 

14...#d6) 14.,.0-0 15 Sael 4bd7 (15...4bg4!? 
Tal-Mukhametov, Moscow 1991) 16 Wc2 
V 2 -V 2 (Ge.Uer-Smys.lov, Sochi 1986); 

2) 12 Wc2 exf4 13 Jlxf4 4bf6 14 JLg5!? (14 
£}d2 0-0 15 4bf3 #e7 16 fiael IfeB 17 &h! 
c5 1.8 e5 <£kl5 with equality, Gelier-Smyslov, 
Bad Worishofen 1991) 14...1L7! 15 e5 Wxe5 
16 Axf6 Jtxf6 17 WSZ ±e7 18 «W7+ 4?d7, 
and after paining the attack. Black even gained 
slightly the better chances (Kir.Georgiev- 
Smyslov, Biel Interzonal 1993). 
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The endgame turns out to be rather un¬ 
pleasant for Black. ‘After 14...4be7 15 4bd2 
4bc6 16 4bf3 White is threatening to decide 
the game immediately by 4bg5+ or 4bd4+.’ 
(Y udovich) 

15£id2 

Alekhine was hoping that, after capturing 
the e5-pawn, he would gain counterplay 
against the weak e4-pawn, but he failed to take 
the dynamic factors of the position into ac¬ 
count: the initiative is with White. That is, 
Fine once again surpassed his opponent (and 
what an opponent — the world champion him¬ 
self!) in the evaluation of the resulting posi¬ 
tion. Yes, AVRO was truly the ‘tournament of 
his life’... 

16 4bb3 

An interesting move, but 16 Jlxe5!? &XC5 

17 4bB+ &e6 18 e5 4bh6 19 Hael .is even 
stronger, when Black faces a difficult, cheer¬ 
less defence (Korneev-Pinheiro, Dos Herma- 
nas 2000). 

16...1xf4 17 Hxf4 b6 



A surprise! White would also have retained 
an advantage by the automatic 18 fiafl or 18 
4bd4+ ^e5, but here not 19 Safi (Portisch- 
Lengyel, Budapest 1961) on account of 19...c5, 
but 19 g3! Now Fine exploits the departure of 
the black rook from the queenside and begins 
play over the entire board, dividing the 


opponent’s attention (a modem approach!). 
And in literally a few moves he succeeds in 
shaking and destroying Black’s defences. 

18.. .*e5?! 

A serious inaccuracy: apparently the unex¬ 
pected new threat of a4-a5 unsettled Alekhine. 

18.. .a5?l was also insufficient: 19 4bd4+ ^e5 
20 g3 h6 (20...4be7? 21 4bf3+ Yudovich) 21 
Idl 4be7 22 ^.f3+ 4?e6 23 e5 etc. 

The best chance was 18...4bf6! 19 a5 &e5, 
when in the event of 20 g3 Black would save 
himself by 20...4bxe4 21 axb6 axb6 22 flxa6 f5 
23 4bd4 (23 Ixb6 Sb8!) 23...$d5 24 Sxb6 
Sb8! (Tringov-V.Kovacevic, Stara Pazova 
1988). Instead of 20 g3, 20 Iffl! 4bxe4 21 
axb6 cxb6 22 Sxa6 is better, although after 

22.. Y5! 23 £M4 (23 Ixb6 lb8!) 23...Sf6 (now 
if 23...4?d5 there is 24 Sdl) 24 fia7 White’s 
advantage is only slight. Therefore the im¬ 
provements to his attack on die 16th and 18th 
moves should be considered. 

19 g3 4bf6 

At first sight Black has overcome all his dif¬ 
ficulties. 



20 £>d2! 

Defending the e4-pawn and creating the 
threat of 4bf3+. Of course, Alekhine underes¬ 
timated this subtle ‘backward’ move: psychol¬ 
og}' in operation! It appears that Wliite should 
press forward - 20 a5, opening the a-fi.le or 
securing the c5-square for his knight, but then 
after 20...4bxe4 21 axb6 cxb6 22 Sxa6 f5 23 
fixb6 fib8! Black would equalise. 
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20.. .^h5? 

The decisive mistake. The variation 

20.. .d?e6 21 a5 b5 22 £>b3 £>d7 23 £>d4+ $e7 

24 <2k6+ <^e6 was not promising for Black, 
but at least he would not have lost immedi¬ 
ately. 

21 If 2 <S?e6 (21 ...fid8 22 £if3+ &d6 23 £)g5 
or 21...f6 22 a5! b5 23 £if3+ etc. was bad for 
Black) 22 a5! 2a8 

£ If 22...b5, then 23 £ft>3 &d6 24 Sdl+ <^c6 

25 fldfl, and 25...f6 fails to 26 g4.’ (Yudovich) 

23 Safi ! (another unexpected move: it turns 
out that there is no way of defending the f7- 
pawn!) 23...fihd8 

Or 23...1hf8 24 g4 £>g7 25 axb6 cxb6 26 
Sf6+ <4?e7 27 flxb6 and wins. 

24 £yf3! < A‘e7 (if 24...f6, then 25 $3d4+! t 4 > d7 

26 g4 is decisive) 25 axb6 cxb6 26 £>g5 



26.. .h6 (26..T6 27 £kh7 etc.) 27 Sxf7 + 
<S>d6 28 £sf3 g5 29 £id4 (29 fih71?) 

29.. .5e8 30 Sh7 Sh8 31 fiff7 

As usual. Fine is accurate in the conversion 
of his advantage. 

31.. .1xh7 32 Sxh7 If8 33 Ixh6 + £>f6 

34 £rf3 ^c5 

‘Alekhine evidendy believes in his lucky 
chess star. Here resignation would have been 
entirely appropriate.’ (Yudovich) 

35 ££62 g4 36 fig6 £>d7 37 Sxg4 £te5 38 
Ig5 <S>d6 39 If5 Sd8 40 £sf3 ££63 41 
Id5+ ^>e7 42 Ixd8 ^xd8 43 b3 ^e7 44 

££>62 a5 45 ^f 1 b5 (here the game was ad¬ 
journed) 46 < S'e2 1 -0 


This last move was sealed. Black resigned 
without resuming. 

An impressive rout! It is hard to remember 
Alekhine being so outplayed when he was the 
champion — except perhaps by Botvinnik in 
the aforementioned game from die 7th round. 

As a result Fine caught Keres, but the Es¬ 
tonian grandmaster was declared the winner 
on the tie-break (superior Berger score). At 
the closing ceremony Keres made a speech in 
German, in which he said, in particular: 
‘Speaking here about victor}', I imply our vic¬ 
tory, that is jointly with my colleague Fine. 
Our motto, the motto of the young, was and 
still remains: fight and once again fight!’ 

Fine also made a speech — he was the only 
participant, apart from Euwe, who spoke 
Dutch. He revealed that in the spring he had 
wanted to decline the invitation to take part 
(perhaps when he did not become USA 
Champion?) and that AVRO had almost had 
to drag him forcibly to die tournament, but.. 
‘See what came of this!’ According to eye¬ 
witnesses, Reuben did not look disappointed 
by the fact that he had not gained the prefer¬ 
ential right to a match with Alekhine. 

Nevertheless, the chess world regarded 
Fine as one of the real contenders for the 
world crown. His sensational European victo¬ 
ries recalled the times of Morphy and Pills- 
bury. ‘At that time Fine played boldly and 
even recklessly, displaying both original posi¬ 
tional understanding, and tactical resourceful¬ 
ness,’ Botvinnik was to write more than fifty 
years later. Indeed, the American grandmaster 
was superior to his opponents in depdi of 
strategic vision. It is true that he did not win a 
single tournament game against Capablanca, 
who had a keen sense of danger and, although 
he sometimes miscalculated variations, ex¬ 
tremely rarely evaluated a position incorrectly 
or made mistakes in strategic planning (except 
for unusual situations, such as the instance 
with Reshevsky — Game No.2). Even so, in his 
25 games with five champions of different 
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years - Lasker (+1), Capablanca (-5), 
Alekhine (+3-2=4), Euwe (+2-2=3) and 
Botvinnik (+1=2) — Fine achieved the unique 
result +3. 

; On returning home from Europe, Fine 
continued his studies in psycholog}-, which not 
only fascinated him, but also gave him means 
of subsistence. At die same time he made a 
study of chess endings and as a result wrote a 
splendid book Basic Chess Endings (1941), 
which became a bible for several generations 
of players. ‘With its depth, conciseness and 
clarity of exposition, this book is the first 
genuinely scientific study in the field of the 
endgame,’ Botvinnik later wrote. ‘As soon as I 
obtained diis book, it invariably accompanied 
me to all competitions.’ 

Fine also demonstrated his enormous 
strength at the board, winning a further three 
USA Open Championships (1939-1941). In 
the first of these he scored 10Vz out of 11! 
Reshevsky, who finished half a point behind, 
was genuinely surprised not to have taken first 
place: ‘Sometimes drawing two games, even 
while winning nine, is one too many!’ 

The two-week race between them in the 
3rd USA Championship (1940) was equally 
fierce, and the finish was an exact copy of the 
2nd Championship (1938); again before the 
last round Sammy had 12V2 out of 15, and 
Reuben — 12, and again everything was de¬ 
cided by the game between them, in which 
Fine had White. Two years earlier he had be¬ 
gun with 1 d4, but on this occasion he chose 1 
e4 and tried to overcome his opponent in an 
open battle: the main variation of the Two 
Knights Defence was played. In a sharp posi¬ 
tion Black, who was already in time-trouble, 
made a serious mistake, but White missed a 
winning continuation. The tenacious Sammy 
managed to save the draw and for the third 
successive time become champion of the 
country. Possibly it was these two tourna¬ 
ments that undermined Fine’s fighting spirit: 
after all, both times he played very well — and 
both times he finished second... 


Hanon Russell recently informed me of one 
of favourite jokes that Reshevsky later liked to 
tell, when he would suddenly ask the person 
he was talking to: ‘What do you think, how 
many times was Fine USA champion?’ The 
other person would begin racking his brains... 
‘Not once!’ Sammy would interject, when he 
would ask a cunning question: ‘And why do 
you think that was?’ Here Inis companion 
would be totally lost — and then Reshevsky 
would triumphantly declare: ‘Because in all 
those championships I was playing!’ And in¬ 
deed it is surprising that the great Fine, one of 
the victors of the AVRO tournament and 
seven-times winner of the USA Open Cham¬ 
pionship (a unique record!), did not once be¬ 
come champion of his country... 

During the Second World War Fine 
worked in one of the USA Naval departments, 
where he helped in calculating die probable 
locations of German submarines. He also 
maintained his literary pursuits and published 
another three popular chess books. It should 
be said that Fine was the first well-known 
American (not including the immigrant 
Steinitz) who wrote so much about chess. 

In 1942-45 he confirmed his fame as the 
best blitz player in America: he won four 
speed-chess championships and to cap it ail he 
gave a blindfold simultaneous display on four 
boards with a time control of 10 seconds a 
move — and won all four games (one of his 
opponents was the 17-year-old Robert Byrne, 
later a well-known grandmaster). But Fine 
rarely played serious chess, missing two USA 
Championships. In 1944 he won a short 
match against Steiner ( 3 V 2 -V 2 ) and in the 
summer of 1945 he finished second - again 
behind Reshevsky! - in the Pan-American 
Congress... A month later he played on board 
3 in the famous USSR-USA radio match and 
lost to the fast-improving Boleslav sky (V 2 AV 2 ). 

After Alekhine’s death in the spring of 1946 
there were arguments in die chess world about 
how the next holder of the chess crown 
should be determined. Long before, in the 
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October 1944 issue of Chess Review, Fine had 
suggested staging a match-tournament of die 
strongest grandmasters with this in mind. And 
the FIDE Congress in Winterthur (July 1946), 
despite the absence of representatives from 
the USA and USSR, expressed such a wish 
and gave die names of the candidate partici¬ 
pants: Reshevsky, Fine, Keres, Euwe, Botvin- 
nik and Smyslov. 

The last three soon confirmed their class in 
Groningen (the Americans and Keres did not 
play there), and a few days after the tourna¬ 
ment all six of them met in Moscow, at the 
second, this time face-to-face, USSR-USA 
match. Here Euwe was the chief arbiter, Bot- 
vinnik played Reshevsky (VA-Vz), Keres 
played Fine (V/ 2 -V 2 ), Smyslov played Denker 
(2-0) and so on. This was an ideal opportunity 
to discuss how to determine the new world 
champion. 

It is appropriate to remember that at that 
time in the West the sensible idea was dis¬ 
cussed of proclaiming Euwe champion - as 
the only surviving ex-champion - and then 
staging a match between him and the winner 
of the Candidates match-tournament. And if a 
match-tournament could not be arranged (So¬ 
viet players had not yet joined FIDE), dien a 
match could be held between Euwe and the 
USA Champion Reshevsky. It is interesting 
that Fine had a different, quite original view¬ 
point on this, which he expressed many years 
later: ‘On the basis of this victory [i.e. AVROJ 
and in light of the circumstances of interna¬ 
tional chess in the war period, Keres and I 
should have been declared co-champions for 
the period 1946-1948, between the deadi of 
Alekhine and the 1948 tournament.’ 

With this meeting of die ‘big six’ in Mos¬ 
cow there began a roughly 18-month battle 
for the chess throne, which is still shrouded in 
mystery (some light has already been shed on 
it in Volume 2). In personal conversations 
widi colleagues Fine continued to support, die 
idea of holding a match-tournament, but he 
was unable to take part in the negotiations 


themselves, since he had to return urgently for 
die start of the autumn semester at the Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, where he was 
teaching a course on clinical psychology. In 
order to catch his plane, he even played his 
second game with Keres at an earlier time. 
And he asked Reshevsky to be his proxy in 
the negotiations, giving him die formal power 
to represent him. 

The player who becomes champion is truly 
the one who, all other things being equal, is 
eager for this more than the others! Many 
years later in an article ‘The knight who 
avoided a battle’, dedicated to Fine’s memory, 
Botvinnik was to write: ‘His refusal to play in 
the match-tournament was not unexpected. 
Back in September 1946, on the eve of a 
meeting of the six strongest players in the 
world, he suddenly left Moscow on account of 
some urgent business at home. Was this busi¬ 
ness really more important than the world 
championship?’ 

This is how Botvinnik describes that his¬ 
toric meeting (present at which, apart from 
the five grandmasters, were the Soviet direc¬ 
tors Romanov and Kemenov and their inter¬ 
preters) in his memoirs: 

‘In principle there were no objections to 
the match-tournament of six. As soon as this 
became clear, 1 placed on die table a draft 
“agreement of six” for the world champion¬ 
ship match-tournament, which had been pre¬ 
pared long before and in every detail; 1 sug¬ 
gested that it should be discussed and signed. 
This is where it began... And how our inter¬ 
preter had to work! For some five minutes he 
questioned us, to put himself in the picture. 
He then felt comfortable, he realised diat each 
w'ould uphold his own interests, and he began 
interpreting simultaneously. Then he began 
copring our intonation, together with us he 
would shout, get angry, be exaggeratedly po¬ 
lite... I have never ever come across such an 
interpreter - a genuine actor! 

‘Euwe and Reshevsky did not even want to 
hear anything about an agreement; they were 



not even interested in its content. They obvi¬ 
ously wanted to leave the question open. It 
was not hard to guess that they had agreed to 
contest the world championship without the 
Soviet players. This was also confirmed later. 
Determined action was needed. “If an agree 
mem will not be considered and signed to¬ 
day,” I said in unison with the interpreter, 
“tomorrow I will send an open letter to chess 
players to die world press, where I will say 
what happened at our meeting...” ’ 

‘Romanov made eyes at me, Kemenov 
some kind of signs. “What’s this, a threat?!” 
cried Reshevsky together with the interpreter. 
But the pragmatic Euwe quickly grasped what 
would happen if Botvinnik were to write his 
letter! In a calm voice, as if there had been no 
arguments, he suggested that we read the draft 
agreement. It ail went oft quite peacefully - 
the draft was an objective one. Only Rc 
shevsky demanded that on Fridays (after sun¬ 
set) and on Saturdays (before sunrise) he 
should not have to play. 

‘ “Excuse me, but didn’t you earlier play on 
these days?” 

' “Yes, but 1 have lost my father God has 
punished me...” 

‘It was impossible to dispute such argu 
ments, and everyone agreed. Half of the event 
would be in The Hague, and the other half in 
Moscow. Each player would meet every other 
one four tunes, making twenty rounds in to¬ 
tal.’ 

At an evening reception on the occasion of 
the conclusion of the match, it transpired that 
the higher Soviet authorities had not given the 
OK to such a plan for die match-toumament 
(‘on high’ they wanted it to take place com¬ 
pletely in Moscow). Therefore, according to 
Botvinnik, Romanov suggested concluding a 
gentlemen’s agreement (without signing), and 
if in the course of a month there should be no 
objections, it would automatically come into 
force. ‘Euwe was moved, and the other par¬ 
ticipants also agreed. We all parted peacefully 
and amicably. ’ 


Alas, the Kremlin opposed this agreement 
for many months and effectively repudiated it. 
The formal grounds for this were allegedly 
provided by a comment, in one of the Dutch 
newspapers, where the fear was expressed that 
the Soviet players could play pre-arranged 
games against each other and this would affect 
the outcome of the match-tournament. ‘An 
obvious opinion, which very many shared,’ 
Fine wrote later. 

At this troubled time he unexpectedly had 
problems in America. ‘The confusion began 
back in 1946,’ writes Walter Heuer. ‘It is well 
known how USA sports organisations carry 
out their qualifying competitions, and how 
strictly they stick to the rules and defend their 
prerogatives. The Chess Federation was no 
exception: chess officials stated that only they 
knew who America would send to the world 
championship. Fine did not take part In the 
1946 USA Championship, and because of this 
it was immediately announced that he would 
not be playing in the match-toumament - 
those who had played in the championship of 
the country would go (i.e. the winner Reshevsky 
and the second prizewinner Kashdan - G.K). Tins 
decision clearly angered Fine, a top-class 
grandmaster and the spiritual father of this 
very match-tournament for the world cham¬ 
pionship. It is possibly this that explains his 
refusal to take part...’ 

Officials of the USA Chess Federation also 
did not support Fine, for the reason that, 
along with a number of other masters, he had 
tried to set up a rival organisation in America, 
which would be more concerned about im¬ 
proving the material conditions for profes¬ 
sional players (it will be remembered that back 
in 1939 the American players — four-time 
Olympiad winners! - did not travel to the 
Olympiad in Buenos Aires, since the Federa¬ 
tion was unable to meet their financial de¬ 
mands). 

In short, when at the FIDE Congress in 
The Hague (August 1947) the USSR represen¬ 
tatives nevertheless confirmed their adherence 
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to the previous year’s Moscow agreement, it 
unfortunately transpired that Fine would not 
be among the participants in the match- 
tournament. In the Soviet press it was briefly 
reported that he ‘had made a final choice in 
favour of science.’ Indeed, in that period Fine 
wrote a dissertation, which he defended in 
1948, and received the degree of Doctor of 
Psychology. It would seem that everything is 
clear. However, a mystery remained: FIDE 
did not exclude Fine from the match- 
tournament and, had he wished, he could have 
ignored the opinion of the American Federa¬ 
tion. So what were the real reasons for his 
non-participation? 

We are already familiar with Heuer’s quite 
realistic version (see above). Later Fine also 
hinted that he was not allowed to play, possibly 
having in mind the refusal of the USA Chess 
Federation to provide funds for his participa¬ 
tion in the match-tournament. Even so, an 
answer to our question must probably be 
sought elsewhere than America. 

In the November 1948 issue of Chess Re¬ 
view, Fine gave what was apparently an exhaus¬ 
tive explanation: ‘At the time of the tourna¬ 
ment 1 was not teaching, but working on my 
doctoral dissertation. I was not bound by any 
contract to the university. I withdrew from the 
tournament because I did not care to interrupt 
my research. Needless to say, nobody had 
consulted me on whether the dates set were 
convenient for me. In fact, the arrangements 
for the tournament were so bizarre that I 
never even received an official invitation from 
the organizing committee; I knew about it 
only from die public releases and from private 
communications.’ 

With the passage of time Fine’s explanation 
acquired some curious details. Ten years later, 
in one of his books, he explained that he had 
been prepared to play in 1947, but after die 
Russians had gone back on their initial agree¬ 
ments and dragged out the resolving of the 
question for almost a whole year, it was no 
longer possible: ‘By that time I was embarked 


on my new profession as a psychoanalyst and 
was unable to play.’ Almost two further dec¬ 
ades later Fine explained his refusal as being 
due to his dissatisfaction with the postpone¬ 
ment of the match-tournament to the follow¬ 
ing year and the ‘general development of 
events.’ And he added: ‘Incidentally, there was 
no real financial compensation offered to any 
of the Western players, who, unlike their So¬ 
viet. counterparts, were totally unsubsidized.’ 

As Larry Evans testifies, once in a conver¬ 
sation with him Fine bitterly let it slip that he 
had refused to play in 1948, because ‘he didn’t 
want to spend three months of his life watch¬ 
ing Russians throw games to each other.’ 
However, it is hard to say whether Fine really 
thought seriously this way, since he suppos¬ 
edly never expressed this opinion publicly. 
And he was wise not to: otherwise he would 
have had to try and demonstrate something 
for which there was no obvious evidence (like, 
for example, the reasons for Keres’s four suc¬ 
cessive defeats against Botvinnik). 

That was how one of the greatest masters 
of the mid-20th century left the chess stage 
(apart from some rare appearances in 1948- 
51). In his subsequent diverse life Reuben 
Fine wrote about thirty books, of which those 
devoted to an analysis of chess psycholog} 7 are 
especially interesting, though controversial. 
From this viewpoint, in particular, he wrote a 
book about die Fischer-Petrosian final Candi¬ 
dates match (1971) and the Spassky-Fischer 
world championship match (1972). Inciden¬ 
tally, he didn’t believe that Fischer was con¬ 
ducting a deliberate war of nerves in 1972. 

In conclusion, here is another unexpected 
and paradoxical judgement by Fine from this 
book: ‘Among the many myths spread about 
Fischer is the one that he never plays for a 
draw. Careful analysis of his style shows that 
almost the opposite is true. He always chooses 
openings, or tries to choose them, in which he 
has at least easy equality. Once the game is on 
an even keel, he begins to toss the basketball 
around, giving his opponents a chance to 


make a mistake, which they do often enough. 
One of the most characteristic features of his 
style is precisely that he takes so few chances.’ 

The lone Warrior 

After the AVRO tournament Reshevsky trav¬ 
elled to die Soviet Union for the first time, 
where together with Keres, Rohr, Lilienthal 
and die best Soviet masters (with the exception 
of Botvinnik), he took part in an event under 
the modest disguise of a ‘training tournament’ 
(Leningrad/Moscow, January-February 1939). 
Here he happened to beat the young Smyslov, 
and in the end came through a difficult test 
with honour, despite the fact that, because of a 
bad cold, he was forced to play many of his 
games in his hotel (1. Flohr - 12 out of 17; 2. 
Reshevsky — IOV 2 ; 3-6. Levenfish, Lilienthal, 
Makogonov and Ragozin -10). 

Sammy was staggered by the popularity' of 
chess in the USSR, where it had become virtu¬ 
ally the national sport. ‘In the USSR chess mas¬ 
ters are lionized more than in any country "of 
the world,’ he wrote in 1947. ‘The USSR is 
alone in having made chess a spectator sport. 
When a large tournament is held in the Soviet 
Union, the tournament committee finds it nec¬ 
essary to engage a large hall or theatre. Chess 
enthusiasts by the thousands queue up to buy 
admissions, and many are turned away disap¬ 
pointed when all available places are sold. The 
games themselves are played on the stage 
where the players can be easily seen. Those 
who cannot manage to watch the actual games 
follow the play from wall boards, which are 
placed in such a position that many more thou¬ 
sands can watch them from tire street than 
could crowd into the necessarily limited area 
devoted to the tournament itself. Daily bulletins 
are issued, containing not only the results but 
also the scores of all the games played. These 
bulletins carry he news to all parts of the coun¬ 
try. In addition, masters who are not participat¬ 
ing in the tournament are often asked to appear 
on the radio to comment on the progress of 
the tournament and to analyze games. This 


affords an interesting comparison with the pub¬ 
licity given to chess in the United States. Al¬ 
though matters have taken a turn for the better 
in recent years, we are far behind Russia in the 
amount of publicity given to tournaments both 
abroad and at home.’ 

After his European travels at the end of the 
1930s, Reshevsky was for a long time confined 
to America. In 1940 he again became cham¬ 
pion of die country, half a point: ahead of Fine 
(to whom he finished the same half-point be¬ 
hind in the 1939 Open Championship). A year 
later, the latter, in turn, finished ahead of Re¬ 
shevsky in the championship of New- York 
State. Their individual game again ended in a 
draw 7 - in Sammy’s words, after ‘a comedy of 
errors authored by the severe time pressure into 
which we got ourselves.’ It is a pity 7 that the 
world did not in fact see a match between these 
two giants of American chess... But ‘on the 
other hand’ in 1941 Sammy won a difficult 
match against Horowitz (+3=13) and in 1942 
against Kashdan (+6—2=3), widi whom he had 
earlier shared first place in the next national 
championship (Fine no longer played in that or 
the subsequent championships). 

Incidentally, die two losses to Kashdan were 
in a way sensational: plaiting in die national 
championships, since his loss to Horowitz in 
the 4th round of die 1936 championship, Re¬ 
shevsky seemed to have forgotten the words ‘I 
resign’. His undefeated scries, if die match with 
Horowitz is included, totalled 75 games! And if 
only tournaments are considered, in six USA 
Championships (1936-51) Sammy was unde¬ 
feated in 82 games. Only in die 7th round of 
die 1951 championship did he unexpectedly 
lose to the little-known master Mengarini and 
as a result conceded the tide to the 19-year-old 
future grandmaster Larry Evans. 

In the spring of 1944, to general surprise, 
the 32-year-old regular USA Champion de¬ 
clined to take part in the championship for the 
first time. He had good reasons for this, which 
he later explained in his autobiography: 

‘It is a difficult task to make a living from 
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chess. Only if a chessmaster is single can he 
come even close to scraping by. The married 
chess professional soon learns the disadvan¬ 
tages of his calling. Since tournaments alone 
are not sufficiently remunerative, the master 
finds that he most go afield to give simultane¬ 
ous exhibitions. This incessant and exhaustive 
travel coupled with tournament play (essential 
to maintain his reputation) leaves him litde or 
no time for his family. I was determined that 
this gypsy life was not to be my fate. I wanted 
to be with my wife and infant daughter, Sylvia. 
If I couldn’t do it by playing chess, then I’d do 
it some other way. So, after my match with 
Kashdan, 1 decided to concentrate on my 
business career. Among the tasks 1 set myself 
was becoming a certified public accountant. I 
might remark, in passing, that I have found 
these examinations far more difficult than 
most of the chess games I’ve played.’ 

Fortunately, Reshevsky did not give up 
chess and, as he writes, 4 as soon as a favorable 
opportunity presented itself, 1 was back in 
competition.’ But he decided henceforth to 
play only during vacations and unplanned 
‘windows’ in his work: ‘Never again will I 
permit chess to interfere with the most impor¬ 
tant business of caring for my family.’ 

A convenient opportunity presented itself 
only in the summer of 1944, when Sammy 
easily, seeing as there was no Fine, won the 
USA Open Championship. But in the summer 
of 1945 they nevertheless clashed in the Pan- 
American Championship, where the best mas¬ 
ters from the United States, Argentina, Brazil, 
Cuba and Mexico competed: 1. Reshevsky - 
IOV 2 out of 12 (+9=3); 2. Fine — 9 (+6=6); 3. 
Pilnik - 8V4; 4. Horowitz - 8; 5. Kashdan - 7 
etc. A month later he played Smyslov in the 
historic USSR-USA radio match (Volume 2, 
Games Nos. 84 and 85). 

Exactly a year later, in September 1946, Re¬ 
shevsky arrived in Moscow in order to twice 
battle with Botvinnik on the leaders’ board in 
the second USSR-USA match. After the 
knock-out in die radio match, the four-time 


Olympiad champions were aiming if not to 
gain revenge, then at least to restore their shat¬ 
tered reputation. And indeed, this match 
proved much tougher: the result was ‘only’ 
12V2-7V2 in favour of the Soviet players. Bot¬ 
vinnik remembers: 

‘The first day we won 7-3 (I saved a diffi¬ 
cult game against Reshevsky). The 2nd round 
began. What was happening on the other 
boards, I didn’t know: the game was very 
tense. Initially with Black in a French Defence 
I gained a winning position - I was able to 
carry out a very subtle plan. Then 1 lost all my 
advantage. I was now slightly worse - time- 
trouble was approaching. Reshevsky made his 
move and forgot to press his clock. What to 
do? In a tournament game I would, without 
thinking, have reminded my opponent about 
the dock - that is what I did in a game with 
Bogoljubow in Nottingham. But this was a 
team game! I sat and thought calmly. Re¬ 
shevsky looked at me in surprise: why wasn’t I 
hurrying with my move, when I had so little 
time? He happened to glance at his dock, real¬ 
ised what had happened, jumped up as though 
he had been stung and thumped the dock 
button with a crash, but in the ensuing time 
scramble he lost the exchange. 

True, the win was still doubtful, but I sealed 
a very cunning move, blocking the opponent’s 
passed pawn and preventing the exchange of 
Black’s only pawn. In the morning at home I 
found a clear-cut winning plan. I phoned my 
friends and said that the general opinion was 
that it would be a draw. Keres (he had already 
won V/ 2 -V 2 against Fine) pointed out the cor¬ 
rect plan for Reshevsky (it became clear that 
they had not seen my move). On the resump¬ 
tion it all went simply. Reshevsky did not un¬ 
derstand the endgame... 'This game decided the 
second round in our favour (5 1 /2-4 1 /z).’ 

Then Reshevsky took part in negotiations 
about the world championship match- 
tournament (cf. p.46) and returned home. The 
USA Championship that soon took place 
(October-November 1946) brought him an 



unprecedented triumph — 16 out of 18! A 
result that was comparable with Botvinnik’s 
15 out of 17 in the 1945 USSR Championship. 
Tt was presented in a more lavish and 
showman-like fashion than ever before. The 
spectators could sit in a comfortable theater 
following the play from wallboards or they 
could visit the playing room to watch the 
competitors in action. It was a rare, treat for 
chess fans and a notable precedent in Ame¬ 
rican chess,’ remarked the winner. 

During the fifteen and a half months left 
before the world championship match- 
tournament, Reshevsky did not play in a single 
notable event, if one disregards his win over 
Stahlberg in the LaPlata-New York radio 
match. He also didn’t play any training games, 
he didn’t study either the midcllegame or the 
endgame, and as usual he devoted all his atten¬ 
tion only to opening preparation. As he him¬ 
self later explained: ‘I was sure that I would be 
able to fully control the further course of the 
game.’ Even in the main event of his life 
Sammy was still relying on his own powers 
and natural talent... 

Before the match-tournament Botvinnik, 
by contrast, played in the strong Chigorin 
Memorial Tournament (Moscow, November- 
December 1947), played draining games with 
his constant trainer Ragozin, prepared physi¬ 
cally, and most important - made a thorough 
study of his future opponents. Preserved in 
his notebook is a very interesting description 
of Reshevsky on the eve of battle: 

‘Forceful, active, impetuous player. Evalu¬ 
ates positions unusually, but in his own way 
routinely. His main strength is calculation. 
Calculates 2-3 moves ahead, but looks at a lot. 
However, calculation does not always help, 
because in Reshevsky’s play there is no purity 
and he ends up in bad positions. Reshevsky is 
a master of ‘close fighting’, Reshevsky has no 
tastes — he is ready to play any positions at any 
point [in which he resembles Lasker — G.K). Skil¬ 
fully complicates the play, and in so doing he 
is not afraid of pins and dangerous positions; 


he plays on both flanks. When he makes a 
waiting move, this normally signifies that his 
intended plan does not work, and he is being 
cunning -- he is awaiting a mistake, a conven¬ 
ient opportunity: he likes to make harassing 
moves. He likes to change the situation, to set 
his opponent difficult problems - his imagina¬ 
tion works. At the same time he is always 
ready to go into the endgame, especially with 
many pieces, which he plays with great tenac¬ 
ity and skill. He studies theory only when 
practising; apparently he rarely consults books. 
He has his favourite variations. Reshevsky’s 
chief weaknesses are his comparatively weak 
positional (?) feeling in complicated positions 
and systematic time-trouble. In time-trouble 
he usually plays very deftly, but he makes 
oversights.’ 

And so the spring of 1948 arrived. In the 
five-cycle match-tournament of the five 
strongest grandmasters — Botvinnik, Keres, 
Smyslov, Reshevsky and Euwe (alas, without 
the ‘superfluous’ sixth - Fine or at least Na- 
jdorf) - the new champion was to be deter¬ 
mined. It very quickly transpired that Euwe 
was totally out of form and the entire tourna¬ 
ment intrigue reduced to a contest between 
Reshevsky and the Soviet trio. Never before 
had the former child prodigy been so close to 
the champion’s crown. 

The following game was played in the first 
cycle, when Keres, after beating Euwe and 
Smyslov, was leading the race and was in the 
ascendancy. However, Reshevsky was able to 
impose unpleasant play on the leader. 

Game 8 

S.Reshevsky-P. Keres 

World Championship Match-Tournament 
The Hague/Moscow 1948, 3rd round 
English Opening A. 15 

1 £sf6 2 c4 b6 3 d3 

Subtle psychology. Reshevsky immediately 
diverges from the theoretical paths, proposing 
a competition in the solving of non-standard 
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problems directly at the board, which could 
have proved a difficult task for Keres, who 
had arrived in an elevated mood but who had 
the black pieces. 

3.,.g6 

The best reaction was natural play in the 
centre - 3...c5 4 e4 £>c6 5 ^c3 e6 (5...g6 is 
also good), for example: 6 iLe2 d5 7 cxd5 
exd5 8 e5 d4 with equality. But the leader was 
aiming for more complicated play, and for 
him a King’s Indian set-up (also with an extra 
tempo!) seemed the most appropriate. 

4 e4 d6 

If 4,..Jlg7 Keres was concerned about 5 e5 
<£jg4 6 d4 d6 7 h3, although after 7...^h6 8 
£3c3 dxe5 9 4ke5 Jtb7 Black’s opening prob¬ 
lems are quite resolvable, for example: 10 Af4 
11 d5 ^d7 12 Ha4 a6! It seems to me 
that 4...c5!?, beginning an immediate fight for 
die centre, is a quite acceptable way of devel¬ 
oping. After 5 e5 £3h5 it is not easy to exploit 
the advanced position of the black knight, 
whereas White may have problems with his 
e5-pawn: 6 d4 (or 6 *2^3 iLb7 7 JLe2 ^3c6 8 
0-0 WbS) 6...cxd4 7 Wxd4 <^c6 8 lk:4 Ahl 9 
£>c3 Wb8. 

5 4lc3 M.g7 



6 d4 

This move is necessary, but now play defi¬ 
nitely switches to King’s Indian lines, and the 
tempo spent by Black on ...b7~b6 does not 
play any role. 

Thus Reshevsky has achieved the first 


success, by diverting Inis opponent from 
familiar Queen’s Indian set-ups and forcing 
die Estonian grandmaster, a player of classical 
style, to readjust to a type of opening that he 
employed extremely rarely. 

6...0-0 7 JLe2 Ab7 

Keres nevertheless decides to make use of 
the tempo gifted to him, but playing the 
bishop to b7 is not in accordance with the 
logical development of the black pieces. 7...c5 
8 d5 e6 is more logical, trying to exploit this 
tempo in a Modern Benoni set-up, where 
after an exchange of pawns on d5 the bishop 
could come out to a6. 



8 Wc2 

White is not in a hurry to advance d4-d5. 
Here it may prove somewhat premature, since 
Black retains the option of undermining the 
central d5-outpost by both ...c7-c6, and ...e7- 
e6. 

8...e5 9 dxe5 

Keres rightly comments that this exchange 
cannot bring White any benefit, since the 
symmetrical placing of the pawns in the centre 
equalises the chances. However, Reshevsky’s 
decision is again based on psychology! He 
wants Keres, on seeing his unwillingness to 
fight for an advantage, to begin thinking about 
seizing the initiative, and for this to go in for 
risky continuations. 

Here 9 d5! would have been not only 
timely, but also die best. Then 9...^h5 10 g3! 
would lead to positions that were handled 



excellently for White by Petrosian. Moreover, 
Ills opponents, who were skilled in King’s In¬ 
dian set-ups, never removed their bishop from 
its main working diagonal c8-h3. 

9...dxe5 10 Jke3 He8 

Keres considers dais move, vacating the 18- 
square for his knight, to be die first for which 
Black can be criticised. 10...c5 11 Hdl Wc8 12 
4£id5 ^3c6 13 JLgS ^3xd5 14 cxd5 4(3d4 15 
< §3xd4 exd4 16 0-0 f5 would have given him a 
perfectly good game. 

11 0-0 £>bd7 

ll...c5 12 Sadi Wc8 followed by ...^3c6-d4 
was again better. But Black continues to avoid 
pawn symmetry in die centre, since, as Keres 
himself admitted, he wants to achieve more, 
planning the manoeuvre of his knight to d4 via 
f8 and e6 without weakening the d5-square. 

12 Sfd 1 c8 (Black can no longer get by with¬ 
out this move) 13 b4! 

‘Having gained a lead in development, 
White begins active play on die queenside, 
which is the only justified positional continua¬ 
tion here.’ (Keres) 



13...We7?! 

The queen stands better at c7, defending 
the e5-pawn when the knight goes to e6. At 
the board after 13...'®c7 Keres did not like 14 
b5, but later he suggested 14...4if8 ‘with a very 
good game, since the exchange 15 bxc6 Wxc6 
causes difficulties only for White.’ In my view, 
after 16 42M5 it is White who has the better 
chances in the fight for an advantage: 


16.. /2ixd5 17 exd5, 16...^38d7 17 a4!, or 

16.. .^Lk:6 17 ^3xe5 Wc8 18 4lW6+ Jlx£ 6 19 
^3g4! Therefore 14...JLf8!? comes into consid¬ 
eration. 

14 Sabi £>f8 15 a4 

15 c5 would have been positionally more 
justified, shutting in the bishop and creating 
tension favourable for White on die queen- 
side, when it would have been extremely diffi¬ 
cult for Black to create any activity. But Re¬ 
shevsky has another plan. 

15.. .#c7 16 b5 

With the pawn on a4 the advance 16 c5 
would have involved die risk of this pawn 
being lost: 16...4^e6 17 h3 bxc5 18 bxc5 ^3d7. 
But Reshevsky was intending b4-b5 to secure 
the d5-square for his knight, and he needed 
the a-pawn for an attack on the b6-pawn. 



16,..Sed8 

Instead of this non-essential move Black 
should have continued his plan. Because of 
the loss of a couple of tempi Keres judged the 
manoeuvre 16...4be6 17 bxc6 Jlxc6 18 £kl5 
JtxdS 19 exd5 4£k5 to be in favour of White, 
who has two bishops and the initiative on the 
queenside. However, after 20 a5 ^3g4 or 20 h3 
£3fe4 Black would have had a quite acceptable 
position. 

Kercs’s insipid move is indicative of his dis¬ 
satisfaction with the development of events. 
He allows the opponent to develop his offen¬ 
sive even further. 

17 Hxd8 Sxd8 18 a5! ?hg4 
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Keres realised that it was now time to con¬ 
cern himself with trying to equalise. For this 
he thought that 18...C5 19 £d5 Axd5 20 cxcl5 
£ e 8 2l£d2 £d6 would have been simpler, 
but this evaluation looks very questionable. 
After exchanging the blockading knight with 
22 £c4, White can unhurriedly prepare the 
advantageous opening of the a-file. 

19 axb6 axb6 20 Ag5 



20...f6? 

A serious positional mistake, which places 
Black on the verge of defeat. Now his bishop is 
shut out for a long time, but, more important, 
his king’s defences are seriously weakened. The 
best solution was 20...Af6 21 bxc6 Jtxc6 22 
±62 Ae7! 23 h3 £f6. After 24 £d5 AxdS 25 
exd5 £8d7 26 Ac3 White would have retained 
a slight advantage, but also Black’s position 
would have been quite defensible. 

21 bxc6 Axc6 22 ±62 

It is already hard to offer Black any sensible 
advice. The incautious advance of the f7-pawn 
has given White an important tempo for #b3, 
and it is hard to prevent this. For example, if 

22.. .£d7 there is the very strong reply 23 £g5. 

22.. .f5 

Again Keres comments: ‘Black is forced to 
seek a sharpening of die play, since the quiet 

22.. .£e6 23 #b3 £c5 24 Wxb6 Wxb6 25 
S.xb6 £xe4 26 Sxc6 £xd2 27 £xcl2 Hxd2 28 
Axg4 f5 29 h3! fxg4 30 hxg4 would have led 
to a won endgame for White.’ 

But, firstly, the capture 25...Axe4 would 


have left Black with good saving chances: 26 
£d5! ±63 (26...£d3 27 h3 £gxf2 28 Ae3 
Axcl5 29 cxd5 e4 30 $264 and wins) 27 Afl 
Axfl 28 fcfl £d3 29 ^e2 e4 30 £d4 £ge5 
31 £e6 Sd7 32 £xg7 4?xg7 33 £xf6 fie7 34 
Ac3 £xc4 35 Sc6 £cc5 36 £xe4 £f4+ 37 
c M\6. And secondly, the interposition of 
23 h3! would have deprived him of any activ¬ 
ity and placed him in a critical position: 
23...£h6 24 Wb3 £c5 25 #xb6 #xb6 26 
fixb6 £xe4 (26...Axe4 27 Ae3) 27 Ixc6 
£xd2 28 £xd2 fixc!2 29 c5! Sc2 30 Ac4+ 
£f7 31 fic7 flxc3 32 Axf7+ *f8 33 Ad5 and 
Black is unable to restrain the advance of the 
passed c-pawn. 



23 Ag5?! 

Reshevsky makes a natural and solid move, 
moving his bishop which would have come 
under attack in the variation 23 exf5? e4 24 
£xe4 Axe4 25 #xe4 Sxd2. But 23 #b3! was 
much stronger: 23... t sfe’h8 (23...fxe4 24 c5+ 
<4>h8 25 £g5 £h6 26 #xb6 is totally bad for 
Black) 24 £d5 Axd5 25 cxd5 Wc5 26 Ael, 
and Wliite, after easily repulsing all Black’s 
threats, turns to die elimination of his weak 
pawns. 

23...Ie8 

Now 24 exf5? fails to 24...e4!, but this is a 
small achievement for Black, who still stands 
on the verge of defeat. 

24 h3 fxe4 

‘In time-trouble I endeavoured to choose 
the simplest continuation, but here it proves to 
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be the most advantageous for White. 24.,.£h6 pawn in the endgame and winning chances: 


would have given the best practical chances. In 
the event of 25 Axh6 Axh6 26 exf5 e4 Black 
would have gained a dangerous attack: 27 £d4 
e3.’ (Keres). In fact here White would have 
retained die initiative with a material advantage: 
28 £3 Ab7 29 #83 (or 29 £d5 #e5 30 #e4 
Ag7 31 f6!) 29...t/e5 30 c5+ <&h8 31 c6. 
Therefore Keres was wrong to criticise his 
move, which enabled him to reduce the effect 
of the knight invasion at d5, simplify the posi¬ 
tion and thereby ease his burden a little, al¬ 
though While’s advantage is still tangible. 



For the moment Reshevsky is unable to 
find a plan for strengthening his position. 
Soon he tries to provoke ...e5-e4, in order to 
play his knight to d5 via the intricate route 
g5-h3-f4, but his opponent is on the alert. 
With a little more time Black could well have 
held this position/ Keres comments with ex¬ 
cessive optimism. 

29,,.£c5 



30 #c2? 

Reshevsky conceives an original, but not 
the most effective offensive plan. Meanwhile, 
by the paradoxical exchange of his key bishop 
at e3 for the knight at c5 White could have 
decisively exploited the weakening of die a2- 
g8 diagonal, created by Black on the 20th 
move: 30 Axc5! #xc5 31 £g5 4rh8 32 £e6! 
(32 Wg3?! leaves White with only an extra 


32.. .He8 33 Hb5 #d4 34 lxe5 Wal+ 35 Afl 
fixe5 36 Wxe5 Wxe5 37 £>17+ 9%8 38 £xe5) 

32.. .# r c8 33 c5!, beginning an elegant attack 
on the king. 

Of course, the following variations were re¬ 
fined widi the help of the computer, but after 
the unexpected 30 Axc5 appeared on the 
screen as the main move, the desire to dem¬ 
onstrate that the silicon monster was wrong 
led to the generation of attacking construc¬ 
tions that had not previously occurred to me: 

33.. .£e4 34 £xg7 #xc5 35 Af3 #xf2+ 
(35...£d2 36 #£7 Sf8 37 #d7 £xbl 38 £e6 
#cl+ 39 9S?h2 Wh6 40 Wb5! Wh4 41 £xf8 
Wf4+ 42 *gl #cl+ 43 Wfl) 36 S^hl £g+f 
37 &h2 4?xg7 38 #d5!, or 33...£d7 34 #d5! 
bxc5 (34...£xc5 35 £xg7 <^xg7 36 #xe5+ 
<&>h6 37 fib4 WdS 38 fld4) 35 flxb8 £xb8 36 
£xg7 ^xg7 37 #xe5+ $h6 38 Wc3+ 4>g7 
(38...g5 39 #e7 #f5 40 Wd6+) 39 #e7+ <^h6 
40 g4 and wins. 

30. Ha8 31 £g5 leB 32 h4 

After 32 Af3 e4 Black could have sacrificed 
a pawn to transpose into a symmetrical ending 
with opposite-coloured bishops, where a draw 
would be likely: 33 Axc5 bxc5 34 £xe4 £xe4 
35 Axe4 Ad4 36 Ad5+ sfehB. 

32.. .e4 33 £h3 


33...Sd8? 

In time-trouble one always wants to make a 
namral move, but in fact the rook is badly 
placed here, preventing the setting up of the 
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most sensible defensive construction. Of 
course, it was not easy to decide on moving the 
solidly-placed knight from c5, but the only 
hopes of saving the game were offered by 

33.. .JLf8!, with the intention of changing the 
blockading piece. Now if 34 Wb2 there follows 

34.. .5.6 35 $3f4 (35 4\g5 Jlc6) 35...fid6 with a 
slight advantage for White, while after 34 £3f4 
Black consolidates by 34...Add! (the difference 
in the position of die white g-pawn will be clear 
later) 35 g3 4£kd7, after which to avoid 36 Wd2 
Jk, c5 and to retain his fading initiative White 
has to go in for a pawn sacrifice: 36 c5!? Jlxc5! 
(after 36...&xc5 37 Wb2 4kd7 White’s attack is 
very dangerous: 38 #a2+ 4?h8 39 ^6) 37 
1x4+ (37 W&2+ ^hB is inferior for White, 
when die g3-pawn prevents him from continu¬ 
ing his offensive with 38 ^3e6, since after 

38.. .fixe6 39 Wxe6 Jlxe3 40 fxe3 fcg3+ 41 

Wxe3 he even loses) 37...^hB 38 ^3e6 
Wc6 39 ^3xc5 bxc5 40 Ab5 We6. White retains 
the initiative, but the restricted material allows 
Black hope of a successful defence. 

34 f4 fid 6 

Black’s position is again very difficult, and 
the recommendations by Keres do not help 
him to achieve equality. Thus if 34...Jill6 there 
is the good reply 35 $3e6! (or even the non¬ 
forcing 35 g3 ixf4 36 Jtxf4, whereas Keres’s 
suggestion of 35 4tM5 ^3xd5 36 Axh6 allows 
Black to continue holding on: 36...^f4 37 
±g4 ^fd3 38 Wc3 Wf7) 35...£>xe6 36 Jtxh6 
$M4 37 Wb2 ^xe2+ 38 Wxe2 - despite the 
exchanges, Black faces a severe test on ac¬ 
count of the weakened position of his king, 
for example: 38...Sc8 39 Jtg5 43d7 40 ^xe4 
#xc4 41 Wei WD 42 Wd6 etc. If he tries 
waiting, say, by playing 34..JSe8, then after 35 
<53d5 $3xd5 36 cxd5 1x5 37 Wc4 ^d6 White 
can penetrate with his queen into the oppo¬ 
nent’s position — 38 Wb5 fib8 39 Wc6, inten¬ 
sifying the pressure still further. 

35 h5 

‘A typical time-trouble trick, for which 
Black falls. The immediate 35 <$M5 £kd5 36 
cxd5 was objectively better, when Black 


replies 36...iLe5, and if 37 Jtxco (37 lg4l?) 

37...Wxc5 38 Wxe4, then after 38...''S r d4 a 
drawn endgame with opposite-coloured bish¬ 
ops is reached.’ (Keres). But after 39 flb4! the 
draw still has to be demonstrated. 37 g 3l? #g7 
38 Wc4 Wfl 39 Sdl is also good, retaining 
the pressure and the possibility of winning a 
pawn at a more favourable moment. 

However, Reshevsky was again guided by 
psychology in his choice of move. 35 4£kl5 
had one drawback - it was too obvious, 
whereas the non-concrete pawn sacrifice 
could have come as a surprise, which would 
be especially unpleasant in time-trouble. In¬ 
stead of tire cunning 35 h5 White could also 
have played 35 g3 followed by < A > g2, but the 
sudden advance of the pawn costs die oppo¬ 
nent precious time, since it forces him to solve 
concrete problems. 



35.. .g5? 

The trick succeeded: Keres did not risk tak¬ 
ing the pawn and made an altogether poor 
move. At the worst, he should have played 

35.. .Wf7 and not weakened so fatally his entire 
light-square complex, which allowed Re¬ 
shevsky to create an attack on the king. 

Of course, taking the pawn with the knight 
- 35...£)xh5? was bad because of 36 lxh5 
gxh5 37 £M5! WdS 38 Ixc5 bxc5 39 ^xe4 
and this position cannot be held. 

But Black could have put up a more tena¬ 
cious defence with 35...gxh5 36 £kl5 (36 
$3xh5?! ^xh5 37 JlxhS JLh6! is weaker — the 
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exchange of the key e3~bishop greatly eases 
the way to a draw) 36... < §3xd5 37 cxd5 JLe5! 
(Keres writes about equality after 37... Jlh6 38 
Jlxc5 Wxc5 39 Wxe4 Hf6, but 40 l£3 leaves 
Wliite widi an obvious advantage) 38 JsLxcSl 
(the regrouping 38 1x4 st?g7 39 We2 allows 
Black to set up a defence by 39...4H7! 40 Scl 

6) 38...bxc5 (forcing the exchange of 
queens by 38.,.Wxc5 39 Wxe4 Wd4 leads to a 
difficult endgame: 40 Sb4 Wxe4 41 flxe4 lf6 
42 Ab5; however, here the drawing chances 
are better than in the endgames analysed be¬ 
low) 39 Wxe4 If6 40 d6! (in an attack on the 
king with heavy pieces and opposite-coloured 
bishops, pawns are not so important as 
operating diagonals for the bishop) 40...Wxd6 
41 jt.c4+ (the hitherto idle bishop begins play¬ 
ing die main role, combining attacking and 
defensive functions) 41... ( i?h8 42 2b7 Sg6 43 
Wf3! fig7 (the only move). There can follow: 

1) 44 2b6 WdS 45 2e6 2e7 (45...flg5 46 g3 
h4 47 Wf7 and wins) 46 2a6 (46 2d6! is met 
by the no less spectacular 46...Jlh2+ 47 4?fl 
fiel+!, when Black has better chances of 
drawing than White of winning: 48 $xel 
Wxd6 49 g3 We7+ 50 &fl h4 51 %4 WdS 52 
Wf5 Wcl 53 gxh4 tf? g 7) 46...fie8 47 Wxh5 
ld4 48 tf?fl Sf8 49 Sa7 l g 7! (49...2xf2+ is 
far weaker: 50 $el i.g7 51^xf2 Wd4+ 52 
&f3 Wc3+ 53 4?f4 Wxc4+ 54 &g3 Wg8 with a 
depressing struggle for a draw) 50 g3 Wd4! 
and Black can breathe freely; 

2) 44 fie7!! forces Black to reply with an 
equally pretty move - 44...Sg8!, but after 45 
Sxh7+! &xh7 46 Wxh5+ &g7 47 %5+ 4?f8 
48 W xg8+ <&e7 49 Wf7+ 4?d8 50 g3 the end¬ 
game leaves him minimal drawing chances, 
although he can still resist for a long time. 

36 €)d5! (the triumph of the consistent play 
for seizure of the d5-square) 36...4bxd5 37 
cxd5 h 6 ? 

This conclusively weakens tlie light squares, 
hastening the inevitable end. However, it is no 
longer possible to offer Black any good ad¬ 
vice: 37...JUi6 (Keres) is capable merely of 
prolonging the agony - 38 JLxc5 Wxc5 39 
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r xe4 Sf6 40 Jk ,£3 and wins. 



38 ±xc5! bxc5 39 Wxe4 ld4? 

This loses immediately, as does 39...Sf6 40 
d6! Wxd6 41 1x4+ <A>h8 42 ld3 & g 8 43 
Wh7+ ^fB -14 1x4. But even the more tena¬ 
cious 39...Sd8 40 We6+ WfJ 41 fib7 Wxe6 42 
dxe6 Af6 43 Jtb5 Sdl+ 44 ^*h2 fiel 45 ^.c4 
^h8 46 Sf7 ±e5+ 47 g3 ±d6 48 Sd7 would 
not have offered any chances of saving the 
game. 

40 We8+ 4?g7 41 2b8 1-0 

Despite the purely practical errors and even 
the chance missed on the 30th move of creat¬ 
ing a very strong attack (which, incidentally, 
was not noticed by commentators for more 
than half a century!), Reshevsky’s play is im¬ 
pressive. Here there is the non-standard han¬ 
dling of the opening, confident actions in un¬ 
usual situations, iron consistency in the con¬ 
duct of his plan, and skilful manoeuvring in 
time-trouble. Even by the standards of mod¬ 
ern chess concepts, his master)- deserves the 
highest evaluation. 

In the following round the inspired Re¬ 
shevsky met Botvinnik. This game was des¬ 
tined to play a very important and perhaps 
even decisive role in the battle for the title of 
world champion in 1948. Here the American 
missed a very real opportunity to win the first 
cycle and take die lead. As a result of this 
undeserved defeat he could w^ell have lost 
faith in his ability to oppose on his own the 
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three Soviet grandmasters - and in particular, in for ever. 

of course, Botvinnik. 6 to 3 0-0 7 b4 &M7 8 ±b2 c6 


Game 9 


World Championship Match-Tournament, 
The Hague/Moscow 1948,4th round 
_ Nim%p-Indian Defence ESI _ 


1 d4 toe 2 c4 e6 3 £te3 &b4 4 e3 d5 5 

a3 (a favourite variation of Botvinnik) 



5..,Jte7 

Reshevsky avoids 5...JLxc3+ 6 bxc3 c5 7 
C xd5 exd5 8 J.d3 0-0 9 £>e2 b6 10 0-0 ±a6 
11 Jtxa6 £ka6, remembering Botvinnik’s 
brilliant win over Capablanca in the AVRO 
tournament (Volume 2, Game No.37). Besides, 
he himself liked to play these positions with 
White, skilfully exploiting the two bishops and 
the mobile pawn centre. 

The other bishop retreat 5...JM6?!, which 
provokes a lessening of the tension in the cen¬ 
tre at the cost of conceding space after 6 £T3 
0-0 7 c5! ±e7 8 h4 £M4 9 Ab2 £M7 10 ±d3 
6 11 £se2! M6 12 0-0 We7 13 £>e5, acquired 
a persistently negative reputation after a curi¬ 
ous episode in the game Petrosian-Fischer 
(Yugoslavia Candidates 1959). Here the young 
Bobby incautiously played 13...4hte5? (instead 
of 13...c6) and after the forced 14 dxe5 J.g5 
15 Jld4! jlh6 (the only move) 16 £3 ^g5 17 
c6! b6 18 b5 a6 19 a4 he remained practically a 
piece down, since the bishop at c8 is blocked 


9 Jld3 

Seven years later in the USSR-USA match 
the two players met again and Botvinnik im¬ 
proved White’s play with 9 Wc2. Reshevsky 
carried out the similar plan of creating counter¬ 
play on the queenside - 9...dxc4 10 Jlxc4 a5 11 
b5 CM 12 JLd3 cxb5 13 Ckb5 Jtd7 14 0-0 
fic8 and again did not experience any serious 
difficulties: 15 to (15 £fc3 &a4, or 15 Wb3 
a4 16 to JLc6 17 iacl JLd5 18 «bl £>c4 
with equality) 15...C3a4 16 Cieo ^=xb5 17 «ft.xb5 
£}c3 18 4xc3 1xc3 19 Wb2 Wcl (it is amus¬ 
ing: while Botvinnik has been endeavouring not 
to lose control of c4, Reshevsky has become 
established at c3) 20 fifcl flc8. Moreover, after 
the incautious 21 CM3? (21 toA Sxcl+ 22 
Ixcl C3e4 23 a4 CM6 is equal) 21...CM4 22 a4 
Ab4 23 g3 h6 Black firmly seized die initiative, 
and Botvinnik, who needed a win to draw the 
mini-match, decided not to tempt fate and he 
forced drawing simplification with a pawn sac¬ 
rifice: 24 Oc5 3xcl+ 25 Axel toc5 26 dxc5 
jtxc5 27 Sdl fld8. Reshevsky, happy to have 
won the match, did not notice that instead of 

24.. .flxcl+ he had the stronger 24...e5!, and 
after the exchanges on d4 and c5 the ending a 
pawn down and with opposite-coloured bish¬ 
ops would have been more dangerous for 
White in Mew of the weakness on f2, attacked 
by the supported bishop at c5. 

9.. .dxc4 10 jlxc4 Ad6 11 Cie2?! 
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An imprudent move. White is too worried 
about preventing the freeing advance ...e6-e5. 
11 0-0 e5 11 Wc2! was better, since now from 
the experience of Meran set-ups it is known 
that in itself the ...e6-e5 advance does not 
guarantee Black equality. 

11.,.a5! (beginning a strategic plan to seize 
control of the c4-square) 12 b5 C)b6 13 
Ad3 cxfoB 14 Jtxb5 ld7 15 Wb3?\ 

Apparently Botvinnik did not yet notice the 
dangers threatening him, since he himself 
provokes ...a5-a4, taking away the a4-square 
from die black knight, but fixing the weaken¬ 
ing of the light squares in his position and die 
weakness of the a3-pawn. 

He should have played 15 Wd3 Cia4 16 Jlci 
immediately, still maintaining equality. I should 
mention diat the exchange 15 Jlxd7 Wxd7 and 
now 16 Wb3 (Barcza-Unzicker, Saltsjobaden 
Interzonal 1952) does not prevent 16...a4!, since 
it is unfavourable to take the knight: 17 fcb6?! 
Sa6! 18 Cie5 (die only move) 18...Jk,xe5 19 
Wb4 Jtd6, and die weakness of the light-square 
complex in White’s position is felt even more 
keenly than in die game. 


be met by 19 Wbl, apparently allowing White 
to also exchange his passive dark-squared 
bishop: 19.Jfxbl+ 20 fixbl Aa6 21 ±b4 
Jlxb4+ 22 Sxb4, facilitating the achievement 
of equality (22...4}fd5 23 Abl $3c4 24 2xb7 
<S^xa3 25 4^c5 Sc8! 26 9l?d2 Sb6 27 Sxb6 
$3xb6 28 Sal 4Mc4+ 29 £kc4 £3xc4+ 30 
SS?d3 a3 31 ^c3). But Black has an opportu¬ 
nity to create favourable complications: 
19.’.£k4! 20 £kl2 (20 0-0 21 I xa3 

Jlxa3 22 JLxa5 Wxa5 23 Wxb7 ik,d6 or 20 
lxa5 fca5+ 21 £fl ±xa3 22 #‘xb7 lb2 23 
Sa2 a3 leads to positions where the passed a- 
pawn places White in a critical position) 

20.. .41xa3 (after 20...^)xd2?! 21 Axd2 Wxbl+ 
22 Sxbl Sa6 23 itb4 Sb6 24 &2c3 the game 
is level) 21 Wcl Sc8! 22 Sxa3 4kl5 and it is 
not apparent how White can disentangle him¬ 
self without appreciable losses. 

17.. .We8 18±xd7 Wxd7 




15...a4! 16 Wd3 Sa5 17 4M3 

The attempt to harass the rook - 17 JLxd7 
kd7 18 Jtc3 provokes 18...Sb5! and White’s 
problems remain unresolved: 19 0-0 Sc8 20 
fifbl Sxbl+ 21 Sxbl £fc4 22 Jlb4 Jtxb4 23 
Sxb4 b5 widi a slight advantage for Black. 

The offer to exchange queens — 18...Wb5, 
which would be advantageous to Black, could 


19 0-0 

The immediate 19 e4 would have led to a 
transposition of moves after 19...Sc8!, since 20 
e5? simply loses an important pawn: 20...JaLxe5! 

19..,3c8 

It has to be acknowledged that, after com¬ 
ing off second best in the opening battle, 
White has also lost the middlegame, and has 
allowed the opponent to carry out fully his 
strategic idea. The only compensation for all 
these misfortunes was a ten-minute lead on 
the clock. And this apparently insignificant 
detail soon makes itself felt! 
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takes a desperate decision, but evidently the 

20 e4?! 


A pseudo-active move, which merely helps 
Black to widen his expansion on the queen- 
side whereas White is not able to create any¬ 
thing teal in the centre. The more restramed 
20 Bfbl £>c4 21 kc\ was preferable, trying to 

strengthen the defence. 

20...£ic4 21 £.c1 e51 

A very strong move, forcing White to de¬ 
termine his pawn structure. 

Z2 lt lu have been better to block the cen¬ 
tre with 22 d5. Of course after 22. b5 - 
& h 4 b4 24 axb4 Axb4 25 ®a2 26 %5 

®e8 27 ©f5 ®ed6 Black has an undoubted 
advantage, but the wan is still a long way off. 

22...exd4 23 Wxd4 We6! 

The release of the central tension has also 
proved advantageous to Black whose pieces 
have acquired additional possibilities. White 
must wait to see what his opponent will un- 
dertake. 

24 Sa2 h6 25 h3 



It is here that the rook is now needed most 
of all For the moment there is nothing for it 
to do on the ldngside, and the conam^taters 
recommendation of 25...fih5 26 Be2 (26 ®c5 
®xe4! 27 Be2 Ixd5! 28 ttxdS «xd5 29 Ixcb 
<£>c3 wins) 26...b5 would be in danger after o 

losing Black his inidative 27 «d3. 

Reshevsky had only ten minutes left on his 
clock for the next. 15 moves, and Bomnrnk 


only correct one. He abruptly changes the 
measured and therefore ruinous course ot 
events and sharpens the situation with an un- 
expected pawn sacrifice. 

26 ^d5! £>xe4 

Declining die gift - 26...®xd5 27 ex . 
would have retained all the advantages of 
Black’s position and, more important hardly 
changed die character of the play- But 
shevskv boldly took die pawn, rightly assum 
ing that, with his pieces so splendidly placet, 
he would be risking Little. 



27 Se2 _ r 

Trying to light a fire in the very cen re 

the board 27 ©ft was doomed to failure on 
account of die obvious reply 27,..4xf4 2 
jUf4 ttf5, not leaving White any targets to 
attack and, hence, any saving chances. The 
computer also immediately points out a sec¬ 
ond way, which would not be hard to calculate 
with a dozen minutes remaining on the clock 
71 Wf5 28 g4 (28 ©d5 Sa5 29 Bc2 Bac5) 

2dJk5! 29 ©el ©*B* 30 ^ 34 

^f g 2 kc5 32 Wd7 iLxf2+ 33 Sxf2 Wxd7 3 

Uxd7 £)xf2 and wins. 

27...f5 28 g4! 

The last link in Botvinnik’s counterattack 
and a last, purely time-trouble chance His 
only hope was that its suddenness would not 
allow the opponent, with only five minutes 
left, to fmd his way in the new, extremely 

sharp situation. 
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This tragic oversight, throwing away the 
win in an excellently played game, so upset 
Reshevsky that, although famed for his skill in 
time-trouble, he blundered an important piece 
with his next move. In his book on the match- 
tournament Golombek wrote that Black could 
have won by 28...^5 29 42hce5 Axe5 30 gxf5 
(30 Wd3 is inferior: 30...^3c3 31 ^Sxc3 Bxc3 
32 Wd8+ sth.1 33 ±f4 Bc5 34 Sd7 fxg4 35 
Axe5 Hxe5 36 Wc7 Wg6 37 #xe5 gxh3+ 38 
Wg3 ®bl+ 39 ^h2 2g6 and wins) 30...Jlxd4 
31 fxe6 Sxe6. He was wrong: after 32 Bxd4 
fixcl+ 33 < 4 ) g2 Bg6+ 34 &h2 4^c3 35 ^3xc3 
Sxc3 36 Sxa4 things end in a draw. 

But two other lines guaranteed Black a win: 

1) the computer move 28...fia5! creates the 
camouflaged threat 29 gxB (29 Heel Wff 30 
gxB ^xt2 31 < vt?xf2 ±c5 32 £>e7+ Axel 33 
fkl? Sc7 34 Wxc7 ±h4+ or 29 lTf7 30 
gxB ©g3! is completely bad for White) 

29.. .Hxd5!, and now 30 Wxd5+ Sxd5 31 Sxd5 
4*3c3! 32 Bed2 <53xd2 33 Sxd2 Jtf4, or 30 Bxe4 
®xd4 31 Bdxd4 SxB 32 Sxc4 Bxc4 33 Bxc4 
Sxf3 34 Bxa4 Bc3 35 Jle3 Sxa3 and wins; 

2) the more ‘human’ 28...$3g5! complicates 
matters somewhat: 

a) 29 Sxe6 loses without too much trouble: 

29.. .£hcf3+ 30 Sl?g2 ^xd4 31 Bxd4 fxg4 32 
Sxg4 (32 hxg4 if7 33 See4 b5) 32...&f7 33 
Beg6 ^e5! 34 3xg7+ ‘A’efi 35 4}f4+ sI’B 36 
^e2 4^)xg4 37 hxg4+ ^€4 38 Bxb7 Bc2 39 
&fl Bac6; 


b) 29 Wd3 is more tenacious: 29...4kf3+ 30 
#xf3 fxg4 31 hxg4 £he5 32 W& Wxfc 33 gxB 
Sac6 34 ±f4 £>f3+ 35 4?fl ±xf4 36 <Skf4 
Bel 37 3e8+ Sxe8 38 Bxcl Bc4, although 
here too the win is not difficult; 

c) only the sudden attack 29 4hxg5 Wxe2 30 
£h~6+! forces Black to be on the look-out: 

30.. .gxf6 (the only move) 31 «hl5+ ^h8 32 
&f7+ $h7 33 #xf5+ (the king also avoids the 
checks after 33 £sg5+ fxg5 34 #f7+ <4>h8 35 
Wf6+ <&g8 36 %6+ 4?f8 37 Wxh6+ 4?e8 38 
%6+ id7 39 f/xf5+ ic7) 33...<&g7 34 
±xh6+ ixf7 35 #'d7+ (or 35 lh7+ ie8 36 
%8+ id7) 35...We7 (but here 35...i.e7 leads 
to perpetual check after 36 WdS+ 4?g6 - the 
only square! - 37 Wh5+ ^?h7 38 Ae3+ ig8 
39 %6+ ihB 40 Wh6+) 36 fcc8, and after 
both 36...We4 37 Bd4! €ib6! (but not 

37.. ,Wxd4? 38 Wd7+!) 38 Wc3 ±e5 and the 
prosaic 36...Bc6! White’s attack peters put. 

However, all these variations, which have 
been found only now and turned into a logical 
picture with the help of the all-seeing com¬ 
puter, would have had to be found by Black in 
severe time-trouble, and also at the end of the 
fifth hour of intensive work, in what, in addi¬ 
tion, was one of the most important games of 
his life. Even so, 1 think that, had Sammy de¬ 
cided on 28...^g5!, his legendary ability to play 
in time-trouble would have helped him to ‘rat¬ 
tle off the remaining moves, even with his 
flag about to fall. 
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The concluding act: of the drama. 

29...Wxf5?? 

Whereas die first mistake threw away an 
obvious win, this blunder loses immediately. 
Black’s position was so strong, that even after 
one serious mistake he could still have gained 
the better ending: 29..Axd4 30 fxe 6 ^.xf2+ 
31 Sxf 2 &xt2 32 &xf2 (32 Set? &d3 33 
£> e 7 + 34 <§3xc8 £3xel 35 £>xel fia 8 and 

wins) 32...fixe6, and Botvinnik would have 
faced an unpleasant struggle for a draw. 

30 Wxe4! 

One can only try and guess what Reshevsky 
missed. Perhaps he forgot for an instant that 
the f 5 -pawn had already perished, and he 
thought that he was still winning after 30 
fcc5 Bxc5 31 &e7+ St?h7 32 fcxf5 £>c3 ? 
With the disappearance of the knight the en¬ 
tire attack immediately collapses, and Black 
simply remains a piece down. 



Equivalent to resignation. The only chance 
of making it to the time control was 30...Wxe4 
31 3xe4 &xa3 32 £)e7+ Axe7 33 Sxc7 0c4 
34 3dd7 Bg 6 + 35 4?fl b5 36 ^h4 ^e5 37 
kb2 £kd7 38 £>xg 6 £>f 6 39 Sb7 and wins. 

31 £>h2 Icc6 32 £sf4 1-0 (time) 

Nevertheless, after the wo cycles in The 
Hague, Reshevsky was in second place behind 
Botvinnik. And during the break caused by the 
tournament moving on to Moscow, the latter 
was even summoned to the Kremlin and to 


Zhdanov, who said directly: ‘We are afraid that 
the American Reshevsky will become world 
champion. How would you look at it, if the 
Soviet players were to lose to you deliberately? 
According to Botvinnik, in reply he suggested 
leaving the question open (see Volume 2 ). 

Of course, Reshevsky, like Fine and many 
other Western players, suspected something of 
the sort. Many years later he quite openly re¬ 
plied to a question as to how he had rated his 
chances in the match-tournament: 1 had 
doubts - after all, no one knew how the Rus¬ 
sians intended to play against each other... 
There were rumours, although unconfirmed, 
that in case of necessity the Soviet players 
would lose to one another. Any of the Soviet 
players could have been the favourite.’ 

Soon the Kremlin’s fears regarding the fate 
of the chess crown abated: at the start of the 
third cycle Reshevsky lost to Smyslov and 
Keres, whereas Botvinnik beat Euwe and 
Smyslov, after which, with 8 out of 10(1) he 
was now leading by a big margin. 

However, in the his next ‘White’ game with 
Reshevsky he again encountered great prob¬ 
lems. In the opening the leader chose an ag¬ 
gressive, but strategically risky continuation. It 
has to be said that, in his games against the 
American’s Nimzo-Indian Defence, Botvinnik 
did not have much success, but rather die op¬ 
posite: he ended up in a lost position in the 
first cycle of the match-tournament {Game 
No.9), and was completely outplayed in the 
4th game of the USSR-USA match (1955). 
That is also what happened on this occasion. 

Generally speaking, the Samisch Attack was 
not in keeping with Botvinnik’s style, but he 
liked to occupy the centre and for the sake of 
this he was not afraid of doubling his pawns, 
giving his opponent a target for counterplay. 
Besides, the theory of this variation was not 
very deeply developed and the most effective 
methods of counterplay, which sharply re¬ 
duced White’s interest in the Samisch Attack, 
were demonstrated only several years later - in 
particular, in two theoretically very important 
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games between Geller and Smyslov (1953 and 
1956). It was then shown that in reply to 10 
J.e3 it is more useful first to play 10...Jla6!, 
delaying the advance of the d7-pawn. In 
search of an improvement White in turn de¬ 
layed the move Jte3, and began forcing mat¬ 
ters with the advance of his f-pawn. Now the 
battle of ideas in the Samisch Attack has died 
down, and it is rare for a grandmaster to risk 
employing it with White: in our computer age 
this has its dangers. 


can only choose between the relatively modest 
continuations 12 exf5 exf5 13 dxc5 bxc5 14 
Jte3 (Spassky-Bykov, Leningrad 1963) and 12 
dxc5 bxc5 13 jle3 d 6 14 4!3g3 g 6 15 fiel Wcl 
16 itf2 £if 6 with equality (Aiexandrov-Izoria, 
Moscow 2002). 

Alexei Alexandrov is perhaps the only 
grandmaster who currently employs the 
Samisch Attack on a regular basis. For the 
moment his new ideas are saving the variation 
from oblivion, but modern methods of analy¬ 
sis enable effective antidotes to be found for 
Black. 


Here too 10...Jla6! is stronger, with the idea 
of 11 Wa4 Wc 8 12 0-0 d 6 (12...^a5!?) or 11 
4bg3 £)a5 12 Wc2 Bc 8 , as in the aforemen¬ 
tioned Geller-Smyslov games (Volume 2, 
Games Nos. 92 and 93). 

11 0-0 

If 11 4?)g3 then it is weak to reply ll...g 6 P! 
(Reshevsky-Hearst, New York 1956) 12 0-0!, 
but ll...^a5! 12 0-0 (12 d5?! f5! Geiler- 
Martin, Buenos Aires 1954) 12...Jla6 simply 
transposes. 


World Championship Match-Tournament 
The Hague/Moscow 1948,14th round 
_ Nim^o-Indian Defence E29 _ 


1 d4 2 c4 e6 3 £lc3 Ab4 4 e3 c5 5 
a3 iLxc3+ 6 bxc3 ^c6 7 jLd3 0-0 8 <^e2 

b6 9 e4 --Ze8! (Capablanca’s well-known 
manoeuvre) 


No advantage is given by 10 e! 


5 (Keres) \\ 

10...JU6! 11 %3 cxd4 12 cxd4 d5! 13 Wa4 i 

clxc4! 14 Jle4 Wxd4 15 Sa 2 4ke5 etc. 

It is more logical to play 10 0-0 ita 6 ! 14 f4? 
(10...d 6 - Game No.27) 11 f4! (11 ±e3 d 6 12 A se 
Wa4 ^3a5 with equality', Johner-Capablanca, both bi: 
Carlsbad 1929) ll...f5, but here 12 4\g3 runs attack 1 
into Karpov’s plan 12...g 6 13 Jte3 cxd4! 14 17 c5 i 

cxd4 d5! (more details of this are given in the Mukhin 
notes to Volume 2, Game No.92), and White brought 
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19 cxb6 axb6 20 Wa6 fib8 21 d5 £lc7 22 Wd3 
b5 with advantage to Black. 

14 e5!? would seem to be the most logical, 
leaving the way open for both bishops. How¬ 
ever, Black can set up a defence with the help 
of the timely advance of his d-pawn: 14...cxd4 
15 cxd4 d5! 16 cxd5 ilxd3 17 0xd3 0xd5 18 
^3h5S Sd8 19 fifd'l £k6 20 £if4 Wd7 21 
Bad %3e7 with equality. 

14...f5! 

Black has managed to carry out all die stra¬ 
tegic ideas of the variation, and diis became a 
model game for the Samisch Attack. This is 
what Smyslov was guided by, when preparing 
for his games with Geller. 

15 lael 

Strengthening his presence in the centre, 
White simply waits. However, it is already 
hard to offer him any good advice, about how 
to activate his bishops. Thus on the logical 15 
d5 Black can advantageously relieve the ten¬ 
sion in the centre by 15...fxe4 16 ^xe4 exd5 
17 cxd5 ±xd3 18 lfxd3 06 19 c4 £tf6! Nev¬ 
ertheless, 15 d5 should have been chosen as 
the lesser evil, since after Black’s support of 
the f5-pawn the effectiveness of d4-d5 is even 
further reduced. 

15.. .g6 



16 Bdl 

After 16 d5 %3g7! the white bishops are se¬ 
curely blocked in and there is no compensa¬ 
tion for the weakness of the c4-pawn: 17 dxe6 
Wxc6 18 Wf3 0f7 19 Sf2 J.xc4 20 Abl 


lfe8 21 Bd2 BadS. 

16.. .017 

The relieving manoeuvre 16...cxd4 17 cxd4 
fse4 18 £ke4 was also advantageous to Black: 

18.. .d5 19 4ki2 4kc4 20 £kc4 dxc4 21 Jtxc4 
± XC 4 22 Wxc4 Ic8 23 Wd3 Hd5. More was 
promised by die active 16...0a4l with the se¬ 
quel 17 d5 kxc4 18 dxe6 *hg 71 However, the 
position would have been opened, and White 
would have acquired counterplay, which, in 
my view, is nevertheless insufficient for equal¬ 
ity: 19 e7 Sf7 20 0d2 Jtxd3 21 0xd3 *^Ac4 22 
e 5 £> e 8 23 Jxl IbB 24 WdS £3c7 25 Wf3 d5 
etc. 

The pragmatic Reshevsky decides first ot all 
to consolidate his position. 



17 85 

Botvinnik is consistent in his striving to 
gain space and... in achieving a strategically 
hopeless position. Apart from 17 do 1 do not 
see any possibility of fighting for equality, al¬ 
though how to gain this is unclear to me: 

17...l\g7! (along with the bishops, the knight 
at g3 is also ‘asleep’, and therefore the removal 
of the pawn from f5 — 17...exd5 18 cxd5 
±xd3 19 Hxd3 fxe4 is fundamentally incor¬ 
rect if it does not lead to concrete gains; thus 
after 20 £fte4 06 21 Sfel &f6 22 ^xf6+ 
Sxf6 23 0b5 Bf7 24 1x1 Wdl 25 0xd7 
Sxd7 26 Sc6 £k4 27 Sdei b5 the chances 
become equal) 18 e5 BadS 19 0a2 Bfe8. Of 
course, Black’s prospects are more clear, and 
White can only wait for his opponent to turn 
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to activity', in die process opening the posi¬ 
tion. Thus his bishops may wake up and save 
the game, given a favourable change of cir¬ 
cumstances. 

17...£c8 18 Bfel 

Here 18 d5 is now clearly unfavourable be¬ 
cause of 18...JiLb7 19 Jxl exd5 20 e6 066 21 
cxd5 c4 22 ±c2 %3c7 23 l f f3? $3xe6. 



18.. .dxe5 

Black avoided the tempting 18...cxd4, fear¬ 
ing that after 19 Axd4! the bishop would be¬ 
come a powerful piece. However, 19...£k6 20 
exd6 £kd4 21 cxd4 $3xd6 22 0xe6 (22 c5 
jtxd3 23 Bxd3 bxc5 24 dxc5 §2fo7\ 25 Bc3 
Ic6 26 led SfcB 27 0e3 0e7) 22...0xe6 23 
Bxe6 ^xc4 would have left him with a slight 
advantage in the endgame. 

19 dxe5 

White did not risk the pawn sacrifice 19 
fxe5 cxd4 20 cxd4 Jtxc4 21 Jlxc4 <S3xc4, 
opening the diagonal for his bishop and 
sharply changing the character of the play. 
After 22 Jlh6 *?3g7 23 d5! die situation would 
have become double-edged, for example: 

23.. .5fd8 24 d6 Sc5 25 ±g5 Sd7 26 J.f4 and 
for the moment Black’s extra pawn is not felt. 
Botvinnik apparently thought that the time 
had not yet come for such a committing deci¬ 
sion. He assumed that his solid position in the 
centre and his well-fortified outpost at e5, 
hindering Black’s scope for manoeuvre, would 
enable him to hold the position, even with his 
pawn weaknesses and absence of counterplay. 


_ Sammy, Miguel and Bent 

19„.fcfl7 20 BfdB 21 M2 £)h5! (pre¬ 
venting the manoeuvre of the bishop to h4) 
22 Ag3 

If 22 Jle3, then 22...0c8 followed by 
...0a4 is again strong, whereas White does 
not have the forces for a counterattack on 
the kingside. But the bishop is as uselessly 
placed at g3 as the knight was previously. 

22.. .0e8 23 £te3 0a4 24 0a2 &xg3 
This exchange is justified, since it practically 

deprives White of any hopes of activity on the 
kingside. Black should not be in a hurry to 
make the desirable exchange of queens: 

24.. .0b3? 25 0xb3 &xb3 26 J.h4! 

25 hxg3 h5! 

25...0b3 would again be over-hasty on ac¬ 
count of 26 0xb3 4kb3 27 g4! and White 
acquires some sort of counterplay. 

26 ±e2 

Botvinnik considered 26 Jtc2 and a3-a4 to 
be a sounder construction, but after 26... we8! 

27 a4 Ixdl 28 Bxdl Sd8 White’s pieces are 
also tied to die defence of the c4-pawn, and 
he can only passively await the development 
of events. 

26.. .6f7 27 &f2 0b3 28 Wxb3 <^xb3 29 
i.d3 



29... &e7 

In time-trouble as usual, Reshevsky makes 
a natural move, but one not associated with 
any concrete plan. 

In his commentary Ketes suggested going 
into the minor piece endgame, where, 
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exploiting the fact that the white pieces are 
tied down, Black is free to play his king to h6 
and then place his pawns on g5 and h4, after 
which the loss of the e5-pawn is inevitable. 
Not finding any defence against this plan, 
Keres concluded that already here Botvinnik’s 
position was lost. Let us try looking further: 

29...&a5 30 ±e2 to 31 Shi Sxdl 32 Sxdl 
Bd8 33 Sxd8 to8 34 ±d3 to 35 ±e2 
4?f7 36 Ad3 &g7 37 ±e2 S*?h6 38 Ad3 g5 39 
±c2 



Analysis diagram 

Now there are three possible lines: 

1) 39...h4! Tliis is the key position of die 
winning plan suggested by Keres. White’s mis¬ 
fortune is that after 40 gxh4 (the waiting at¬ 
tempt 40 Ad3 41 Jte2 merely hastens 
the loss of the e5-pawn: 41...hxg3+ 42 < 4 > xg3 
gxf4+ 43 &xf4 £k7!) there follows 40...gxf4! 
and the retreat of die knight leads to loss of 
material. However, there is the possibility of 
sacrificing the knight to try and save die game: 
41 <SM5!! exd5 42 cxd5. The recendy broken 
white pawns have formed a formidable pair, 
and in addition the h-pawn is threatening to 
queen: 

a) 42...i.b7 43 c4 £sb3! (43... £*6? 44 to!) 
44 e6 iLc8! 45 ±dl! (45 to ^d4+ 46 to4 
4ke2+ 47 <4>e5 £>d4 48 ^d6 f4! is advanta¬ 
geous to Black) 45...4M4 46 JLa4! *§3xe6 47 
dxe6 ±xe6 48 ±b5! <&h5 49 to ^xh4 50 
to4 &h5 51 a4 &g6 52 to ±g8 53 a5 


bxa5 54 &c!7 $Lxc4 55 ±xf5+ 4?g5 56 ±c2 
with a draw; 

b) 42... JLxe2 43 <4?xe2 £k4 44 e6 (die pawn 
race is lost after 44 4? 13? <S)xe5+ 45 4?xf4 £k4 
46 to5 b5 47 g4 a5 48 to b4 49 g5+ to 

50 g6+ 4?g8 51 h5 bxc3 52 h6 c2 53 h7+ ©h8 
54 g7+ &xh7 55 to £>e5+ 56 to £ig6+ 57 
4?f7 4^e7!) 44... < S > g6 45 4?f3 &£6 46 h5, and 
here there is a parting of die ways: 46...43e.3 47 
c4! (47 d6? < A ) xe6 48 h6 4\g4 49 h7 £le5+ 50 
<4> x f4 %6+ 51 st?g5 to 52 g3 b5 53 d7 
tol7 54<2?xf5 a5 55 <to a4 56 4?d5 b4 57 
cxb4 cxb4 58 9i?c4 b3 and wins) 47...4)xc4 48 
&x£4 b5 49 h6 to 50 h7 ^g6+ 51 to to 
52 4?cl3, or 46...£ka3 47 h6! (47 d6? <& > xe6 48 
h6 $3c4 49 h7 to+ 50 to4 ©g6+ 51 <4>g5 
£3h8 52 d7 < 4 > xd7 53 4?x£5 4?e7 and wins) 

47...£k4 48 h7 to+ 49 to 43g6 50 c4 a6 

51 <&d3 b5 52 to to 53 ‘to sfed6 54 
< 4 > c3! in each case with a draw; 

2) 39...Jlb7. This attempt to prevent the 
knight sacrifice leads after the exchange of 
bishops — 40 JLdl JLc6 41 Jlf3! ^.xf3 42 
l 4’xf3 to a drawn knight endgame: 42...4ib3 43 
4?e2 h4 44 fxg5+ ^xgS 45 gxh4+ 4?f4 
(45... < 4’xh4 46 ^3xf5+!) 46 h5 &xe5 47 h6 &f6 
48 g4 fxg4 49 £3xg4+; 

3) 39...4?g6!! Nevertheless Keres was right 
- Black did have a win! But it is achieved in a 
study-like way, beginning with this subde 
move, which puts White almost in zugzwang: 

a) 40 Jld3 (this loses without any particular 
subtleties) 40...h4 41 &e2 (or 41 g4 gxf4 42 
gxf5+ to 43 &ig4 exf5 44 ±xf5 £ixc4 45 
if3 Jkb7+ 46 ixf4 Jhtg2) 41...hxg3+ 42 
&xg3 to 43 4>S ±b7+ 44 ^g3 l.e4! 45 
Jlf3 Ad3 and wins; 

b) 40 tf?el. The only possibility of continu¬ 
ing the struggle. 40...h4 41 gxh4 gxf4 42 £k!5 
exd5 43 cxd5 leads to a position examined 
earlier, but with the white king at el rather 
than f2. The manoeuvre 43...Jlb7 44 c4 Aa6! 
still does not give a win on account of 45 h5+ 
&g5 46 e6, for example: 46...^b7 47 < st?f2 
£kl6 48 to to! (or 48...b5 49 h6! to6 50 
s£?xf4 bxc4 51 ‘A’eS c3 52 Jhca6 c2 53 l 4 ) xd6 
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clW 54 e7 fT4+ 55 to la4+ 56 to Wa5+ 
57 *d7 W'a4+) 49 h6! to+! (but not 

49.. .$xh6? 50 &xf4 <%6 51 to, or 49...&ft> 
50 d6 $3g4 51 Jld3 52 h7 4£\e5+ 53 < S?e2 
4bg6 54 e7 to 55 ±xf5 56 ±d7 and 
White wins) 50 to 4ie4+ 51 with a 
draw. 

The goal is achieved by 43...Jtxe2 44 ^xe2 
^3c4 45 e6 ^f6! 46 h5, and here not the hasty 
knight leaps, which lead at best to a draw: 

46.. .6e5 (46...^ixa3? 47 e7! ^xe7 48 h6 to 

49 d6, or 46...^3e3? 47 d6! ^?xe6 48 h6 and 
wins) 47 h6 c4 (47...$e7 48 h7 ©g6 49 ^d3 
with a draw) 48 h7 ^hg6 49 ^67 50 &e2 

b5 51 ^d2 sfed6 52 ^c2 with a draw, but the 
unexpected long move 46...&g5!, after which 
it is only necessary to choose the accurate 
route for die knight: 47 &B ^3d6! (47...^3e5+? 
48 &e2 to 49 h6 c4 50 h7 ^3g6 51 4?d2 with 
a draw) 48 h6 toi6 49 ^xf4 ig6 50 a4 ^f6, 
or 47 e7 ^Sd6 48 ^B ^?f6! 49 h6 to7 50 
4’xf4 to 51 h7 ^Sf7 52 d6 43h81! 53 g4 
^g6+ 54 4?f3 fxg4+ 55 ( i > xg4 ^e6 56 ^g5 
^sh8 57 c4 b5 58 cxb5 c4 59 st?f4 ^xd6 60 
^e4 4?c5 and wins. 

30 ^e2 £>a5 31 Id2 Sc7? 



It would not appeal- to matter which rook 
goes to die seventh rank, in order then to 
double on the d-file. In fact, in the event of 

31.. .5d7! die breakthrough 32 g4 hxg4 33 Shi 
would have been less strong on account of 

33.. .9£?f8!, after which White would have been 
unable to exploit the h-file and his situation 


would have remained anxious. 

32 g4! 

A tactical trick, which almost saves the 
game: at die cost of a pawn Botvinnik acti¬ 
vates his rooks, which sharply changes the 
character of the play. In the event of die pas¬ 
sive 32 Sddl Bed? 33 Igl to 34 Bhl tf? g 7 
35 Bhg'l Black first forces the exchange of 
rooks - 35...g5! 36 Igfl &g6 37 Ihl ^b3! 38 
Ac2 fixdl 39 Sxdl Sxdl 40 4?xdl and then 
breaks through on the kingside: 40...4ia5 41 
^=d3 h4 etc. 



The unexpected diversion confuses Re- 
shevsky. ‘Trusting’ his opponent, he again 
plays cautiously and practically throws away 
the win. He should nevertheless have allowed 
the activation of the white rooks, which, as 
analysis shows, would not have been sufficient 
to save the game: 32...hxg4! 33 Shi fled? 34 
Sh6, and now Black has a great advantage 
after: 

1) 34...g5 35 fxg5 <£k6 36 ^xf5+ exf5 37 
Sxc6 Sxd3! (37...iLxc4 38 lxc4! Sxd2+ 39 
^?c3 Sc2 40 Sc7+ ^f8 41 ±e6! with suffi¬ 
cient countetplay) 38 flxd.3 Jlxc4 39 Scd6 
Axd3+ 40 flxd3 Sxd3 41 < 4’xd3 b5 42 c4 a6 
43 g6 f4 44 cxb5 axb5 45 4?e4 £3! 46 gxf3 g3 
47 4?e3 c4! and wins. White also fails to save 
himself by 36 £M5+ exd5 37 JtxfS Axc4+ 38 
^e3 d4+ 39 *f4 dxc3 40 Ixd7+ Sxd7 41 
flh7+ Jkf7 42 flxf7+ ^»xf7 43 e6+ ^e7 44 
exd7 ^ib8!! (44...^)d4? 45 g6 ^ixf5 46 ^xf5 
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c2 47 g7 clW 48 d8lt+ 4?xd8 49 g8#+ &c/ 
50 WF7+ 4?c6 51 We8+ &b7 52 #tl7+ ^a6 
53 Wa4+ widi a draw) 45 4?e3 ^xc!7 46 lxg4 
4£je5 47 le2 ^?f7, or 38 ‘sbel ^xe5! (the con¬ 
sequences of 38...Bf8?! are unclear: 39 Bh7+ 
^d8! 40 Sxd7+ <£e8 41 E£2 SxB 42 Exf5 
&xd7 43 g6 d4 44 cxd4 cxd4 45 g7) 39 Be6+ 
<&>f8 40 Sxe5 Se7 41 3xe7 ( 4 > xe7 42 lxg4 
Ig8 43 lf5 Exg5 44 g4 4?f6 45 Eh2 Sg7 
with excellent winning chances; 

2) 34...^f7! (diis cool return of the king is 
even stronger) 35 Sdl ^Lk6 36 Edhl Eg8! 37 
Sh7+ Sg7 38 lh8 Sd8 39 fixdS $3xd8 40 
fih8 st?e7 41 lc2 lb7 42 la4 £>c6 43 $f2 
g5 44 l X c6 (44 £kl5+ exd5 45 cxd5 €fce5 46 
Se8+ &d6 47 fixe5 g3+! 48 3?fl gxf4 49 lx.5 
la6+! and wins) 44...1xc6 45 fxg5 le8 46 
tf?g3 Sxg5 47 l A > f4 Sh5 48 Sxh5 lxh5, and 
Black wins by pushing back the king, while the 
knight is tied to the defence of the c4-pawn: 
49 g3 le8 50 *g5 lc6 51 £>fl (51 &f4 *f7 
52 ^g5 &g7) 51...4?f7 52 £k!2 lg2 53 £>bl 
Ifl 54 4bd2 ld3 55 &f4 &g6 56 4?e3 lc2 
57 3?f4 4?h5 58 &fl lb3 59 &d2 la2! 60 
^e3 ^g5. 

33 gxf5 gxf5 



34 ledl? 

Botvinnik goes wrong when just a step 
away from a draw. After the g3-pawn has ‘mi¬ 
raculously’ been exchanged for the g6-pawn, 
the situation on the right flank has changed to 
White’s advantage: his immobile pawn mass 
has disappeared and a lone black h5-pawn has 


been created, demanding constant defence. In 
time-trouble, Botvinnik apparently decided to 
reinforce the d-file, but as a result his pieces 
become fatally tied up. Meanwhile, there was 
no need for the overprotection of the bishop 
and the defence of the d2-rook could have 
been ensured by the simple retreat 34 Sddl!, 
after which the other rook would gain the op¬ 
portunity to attack the h5-pawn - 34...®f7 35 
Shi widi equal chances: 35... 4^6 36 fihgl 
4?h6 37 Shi. 

34...h4 (suddenly White is in zugzwang and 
great loss of material is unavoidable) 35 ^el 

£ib3 36 ^d5+ exd5 37 lxf5 &xd2 38 
Ixd2 dxc4 39 Ixd? fixd7 40 Ef2 ^e6 
41 If3 Id3 42 &e2 0-1 

A vciy complicated and tense encounter! 

An excellent win against the new- world 
champion... In the end Smyslov finished sec¬ 
ond, and Reshevsky and Keres, who were half 
a point behind him, shared 3rd-4th places. 

To conclude die theme of this historic bat¬ 
he, it is appropriate to give some moving 
words by Hanon Russell: ‘It should be recalled 
that Reshevsky reached his prime just prior to 
the outbreak of World War H. Most countries 
were still reeling from the ongoing economic 
depression. There were no six-figure prize 
funds offered by first-class tournaments every 
other month. Unless one was independently 
wealthy, or provided for by the state, simply 
existing could be a problem if one aspired to 
be a professional player. But Reshevsky perse¬ 
vered, and when in 1948 FIDE organized die 
tournament to choose a successor to 
Alekhine, he was there, holding his own very 
respectably, thank you.’ 

Champion of 'the Rest of the World' 

From then on the three-year cycle for contest¬ 
ing the world championship, worked out by 
Botvinnik and adopted by FIDE, was put into 
effect. The four other participants in die 1948 
match-tournament plus Fine received direct 
personal invitations to the Candidates 
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tournament (Budapest, spring 1950). But the 
chess world did not get to sec there either 
Fine, who had practically given up playing, or 
Reshevsky, who, as the press reported, ‘did 
not receive permission from the USA State 
Department to travel to Hungary.’ However, 
many years later Reshevsky clarified matters; ‘I 
didn’t have any problems with the State 
Department. I didn’t play because 1 didn’t 
want to go to Budapest.’ 

However, in the summer of 1950 he led the 
USA team at the Olympiad in Yugoslav Du¬ 
brovnik, where on board 1 his main rivals 
were Najdorf (in the Budapest Candidates 
tournament only the ‘Russian quartet’ finished 
ahead of him) and the young Gligoric. And at 
the end of the year Sammy played in Amster¬ 
dam: 1. Najdorf - 15 out of 19; 2. Reshevsky 

- 14 boih undefeated); 3. Stahlberg- 13'/?.; 4- 
5. Gligoric and Pirc - 12; 6-7. Kuwv and Pilnik 

- 11V 2 . There was a similar result at the tour¬ 
nament ui Havana (1952): 1-2. Najdorf and 
Reshevsky - 16'/: out of 20; 3. Gligoric ~ 15. 
These events, which took place without the 
participation of players from the Soviet bloc 
(Yugoslavia was nor yet aligned with it) dearly 
showed who were the three leading players in 
the rest of the world at that given moment. 
But which of them was ‘No.l? 

An answer ro tins question was given by 
three now half-forgotten matches played by 
Reshevsky: two with the Argentine Miguel 
Najdorf (1952 and 1953) and one with the 
Yugoslav Svetozar Gligoric (1952). In all three 
Reshevsky managed to win, but in a tough 
struggle... 

The first match of die then two strongest 
players in die West, consisting of 18 games, 
was held in three countries Salvador, Mexico 
and USA. It proved gripping, with a sharp 
change of situation (initially Reshevsky had 
GY? out of then in the next six games Na¬ 
jdorf scored three wins and three draws) and 
play that resembled the games of the old mas¬ 
ters. Only in the Mth game was Reshevsky 
able to halt his opponent’s rapid surge, and 


after a draw in the 15th game he won die 
match ahead of schedule ( 9 V 2 - 5 V 2 ), although 
in accordance with the regulations all 18 
games were played, giving a final score of 11-7 
(+8-4=6). 

The following game is very typical. An in¬ 
teresting opening variation was played, one 
that now has a great deal of theory. The two 
players, however, were already on their own 
after the first ten moves. Initially, without the 
slightest necessity, Black allowed an interesting 
and intuitive piece sacrifice. Then White did 
not choose the most effective way of attack¬ 
ing, and Black could have defended, had he 
decided to activate his pieces at the cost of 
losing his king’s pawn protection. Instead he 
devised a counter exchange sacrifice, but 
then... did not follow up his intention. This 
inconsistency was severely punished. 

Game 11 

S.Reshevsky-IV!.Najdorf 

Match, Salvador 1952,16th game 
_ Queen's Gambit Accepted D29 _ 

1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 £tf3 4 £tc3 e6 5 
e3 a8 6 ld3 dxc4 7 lxc4 b5 8 lb3 c5 
9 0-0 ±b7 10 We2 

This classic opening position is now more 
than a hundred years old. 

10.. .£>bd7 

In the game Reshevsky-Vidmar (Notting¬ 
ham 1936) Black incautiously blocked die di¬ 
agonal of his bishop at b7 — 10 ... 11 Sdl 
Wb6 and immediately ran into difficulties: 12 
c!5! exd5 13 e4! d.xe4 14 £ke4 <£)xe4 15 
Wxe4+ JLe7 16 ld5 SdS 17 lg5 Exd5 18 
fixdS 0-0 19 Bd7 etc. The defensive attempt 

15.. .£te7?! is refuted by Fritz 8 in literally a few 
minutes: 16 Wg4! B 17 <£)e5!l Wt 6 (if 17..,c4 
White wins by 18 lxc4 bxc4 19 fcc4 ®f6 20 
Wc7 1x6 21 lg5 We6 22 lxe7 lxe7 23 
4bxc6 Sc8 24 £kl4!) 18 Wh5+ g6 19 lf7+! 
11x17! 20 £kf7 gxh5 21 £M6+! <^d7 22 
£kb7+ 4 ?c 6 23 £M8+! &b6 24 Sd6+ < 4?c7 25 
&f7 Sg8 26 lf4 with a decisive advantage. 
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The earliest: game in this line (Steinitz- 
Janowski, London 1899) continued in quite 
modern fashion: 10.,.cxd4 11 exd4 Ae7 12 
Sdl 0-0 13 Ag5 £3bd7 14 d5 exd5 15 ^3xd5 
with a slight advantage to White. Nowadays 
Black is not afraid of giving his opponent an 
isolated pawn, but he is also not in a hurry to 
do so. 

11 Sdl 



And this position became a tabiya half a 
century ago, when it was rather well studied. 
But in the present game the two players were 
practically in virgin territory. 

11.. .the 

ll...Ae7 is also quite acceptable, provided 
only that after 12 e4 Black does not choose 

12 .. .b4? 13 e5! bxc3 14 exf6 Axf6 15 d5! with 
die initiative for White (Smyslov-Keres, 
Zurich Candidates 1953), but rather the solid 

12 .. .cxd4 13 ^ixd4 (after 13 Sxd4 Ac5 it is 
easier for Black to equalise) 13...®c7 14 a3! 
(securing die post: for the knight at c3; it is less 
good to play 14 Axe6?! fxe6 15 43xe6 ^e5! 16 
fexg7+ 4>f7 17 £tf5 fihd8, or 14 Ag5 b4! 15 
4ia4 to! 16 Juf6 &xf6 17 £ib6 Sd8 18 
J.a4+ 4?f8 19 Ac6 #c7 with equality, Smys¬ 
lov-Keres, Budapest Candidates 1950) 14...0-0 
15 Ag5 £k5 16 fiacl h6 17 Ah4 and Wliite 
has only a minimal advantage (Reshevsky- 
Najdorf, 11th matchgame, Buenos Aires 
1953). 

Later the following plan came to the fore: 
ll..,Ad6 12 e4 cxd4 13 ^xd4 #b8 14 g3 b4 


15 4ia4 (Petro sian-Smysiov, Yugoslavia Can¬ 
didates 1959) 15...0-0! (15...Axe4? 16 f3 Ag6 
17 ^xe6! with an attack) 16 f3 AeS 17 Ae3 
^>h8 with equality, or ll...Wb8 12 d5 ^xd5 
(12...c4!?) 13 $ixd5 Axd5 14 Axd5 exd5 
(Geller-Korchnoi, Curasao Candidates 1962), 
and here the simplest is 15 Sxd5! Wbl 16 e4, 
transposing into a position which could also 
have occurred in the game (cf. the note to 
Black’s 12th move). 

12 d5 

It is doubtful whedier there is anything bet¬ 
ter. Thus the flank diversion 12 a4 c4 13 Ac2 
b4 14 a5 is ineffective here: 14...^7 15 $3a4 
2c8 favours Black. 

12.. .e5 

Najdorf liked such Meran-type set-ups. 
Nowadays play with an open centre is consid¬ 
ered acceptable: 12...^3xd5! (12...exd5? 13 e4!) 

13 £lxd5 Axd5 14 Axd5 exd5 15 Sxd5 Ae7 
16 e4 ®b7 17 Ag5 £ib6 18 Sadi! f6 19 Af4 
0-0 20 S5d2 and here approximate equality is 
promised by 20...fife8 21 e5 Af8 22 ^d3 
£k4 (Atalik-Topalov, Sarajevo 2001) 23 fie2 
fxe5 24 Axe5 £hce5 25 ^xe5. 



13 a4 

With the wedge on d5 this undermining 
move has its point, since play on the kingside 
promises little: 13 Ac2 c4 14 e4 Ac5 15 ^3h4 
g6 16 h3 (16 Ah6? Axf2+!) 16...0-0 17 Ah6 
Ife8 with equality. Reshevsky tries to open a 
second front and unexpectedly succeeds in 
this. 
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13.. .c4 14 Ac2 2c8? 

An incorrect decision, if only because it 
helps the opponent to earn' out his plan. 
Black was unable to speed up the evacuation 
of his king, since in the event of 14...Ad6 the 
game would have been opened up to White's 
advantage: 15 axb5 axb5 16 2xa8 AxaS 17 b3! 
Najdorf tries to avoid diis, but his king is 
caught in the centre and Reshevsky finds a 
splendid way of exploiting this factor. 

It was essential to play 14...b4! 15 £k4 
£jxd5 16 Wxc4 2c8, leaving White a choice 
between the double-edged continuations 17 
Wte2 b3 18 Abl At-7 and 17 Wb3 f5. 

15 axb5 axb5 16 2)xb5! 

The quiet strengthening of the position - 

16 A15 b4 17 £} a 4 Wd6 18 e4 Ac7 19 AgS 
would also have caused Black problems. To 
avoid major difficulties, he would probably 
have had to leave his king in the centre, going 
in for the unattractive manoeuvre 19...3c7 20 
Axd7 4 4ixd7 21 A.\e7 SarxcT, but failing to 
equalise in the process. 

Reshevsky finds a more energetic way of 
developing lus initiative. 

16.. .fb(b5 17 Aa4 Wc5 18 £sxe5 Wfc7 19 
^xd? ^>xd7 


The diagram position does not seem too 
dangerous for Black: he only needs two moves 
to consolidate fully, whereas most of the white 
pieces still need time to take up active posi¬ 
tions. However, after die energetic 20 e4! the 
main danger for Black will be presented by the 
swift advance of die e-pawn. In addition, the 
white pieces very quickly come into play. 

Natural ways of defending come to a sad 
end: 20...Ac5 21 %4!, 20...Sa8 21 e5 Sxa4 
22 Sxa4 Wxc5 23 #xe5+ £>xe5 24 lei, or 

20 .. .Ad6 21 e5 Axe5 22 d6! (22 f4 0-0! 23 
fxe5 Wxe5 is weaker) 22 ...^cS 23 Ae3 etc. 
The last: problem is set by the computer, 
which displays the typically machine move 

20.. .We5. The natural 21 f4 Ac5+ 22 <3?hl 
We7 23 0g4 g6 24 e5 Sa8 25 e6 fxe6 26 dxe6 
is unexpectedly refuted by the same computer: 

26.. .5.a4! 27 exd7+ <&f7 28 fixa4 h5 29 Wg5 
Wc2l 30 Sgl (the only move) 30 ...Wf 2 
(30.,.Axgl 31 f5 gxf5 32 Wxf5+ ^g7 33 
Wg5+ with a draw) 31 Ae3 Wxe3 32 Saal 
We7 with a slight advantage for Black. 

One doesn’t want to believe this, and then 
a solution is found, complying with the basic 
law ? s of attack: 21 Wg4! fidB 22 Af4 and Black 
is powerless against the swift onslaught. 

20.. .h5!? 


20 Wg4? 

White’s conduct of the attack is guided by 
intuition, not precise calculation. For the mo¬ 
ment he decides to keep the king in the centre 
and at the same time prevent the development 
of the f8 bishop. 


A practical solution to the problem, since at 
the board it was hard to decide to give up a 
pawn on the kingside and condemn the king 
to vegetating in the centre. But this path 
would have given Black excellent chances not 
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31 Jtxc5+ ©g8 32 JLc6 JLxc6 33 dxc6 4k8 34 
c7 fic6 35 ^b7 Wc2! 36 WxcS+ ©h7 37 fiel 
Wxc5 -with equality. 25...fih6 is simpler, creating 
a solid blockaded position: 26 fiacl Wc5 27 
±62 Sf6! 28 ±e3 Wb4 29 Wxh5 (or 29 &d2 
widi equality) 29...©g8 30 e5 g6 31 We2 Axe5 

32 ±xb6 fcb6 33 fce5 #xf2+ 34 ©hi fi6 
with equality. 


only of parrying the threats, but also of seizing 
the initiative: after 20...ild6! 21 Wxgl Axh2+ 
22 ©hi Ae5 23 ±xd7+ ©xd7 24 Wxf7+ ©d8 
it transpires that White’s fortress too is not so 
secure. The doubling of pieces on the g-file - 
25 Wh5 Wgl 26 e4 Sg8 frustrates the enemy 
attack: 27 g3 Jtd6! 28 Jle3 Wg4 and the ad¬ 
vantage is now with Black. 

21 th3 i.d6 22 ±62\ 


An inconsistent move, which finally ruins 
Black’s game. After 23...fixa4 24 fixa4 his 
position is rather unpleasant — 24...<§3b6 25 
fia7 ®b8 26 Sa5 or 24...^3e5 25 jS»xe5 Jlxe5 
26 Wh4 g6 27 Sxc4 Wd6 28 b4 0-0 29 fic5 
leaves White with an obvious advantage, but 
with the move 24...0-0! it was still possible to 
resist. 


22 ...Sa8?! 

Unexpectedly Black is faced with new 
problems, and Najdorf employs the natural 
way of defending against the threat of Jta5. 
But his position was by no means tragic, and 
he should have decided on the bold 22...'©e7!, 
when his pinned knight is activated, and sub¬ 
sequently also the other pieces: 

1) after 23 Jtc3 the advantage would 
gradually pass to Black: 23...£lf6 24 e4 ©f8! 
25 Wf5 (25 &xf6 gxf6 26 fiacl ©g7 27 ±b5 
#e7 28 Wh4 We5 29 Sc3 £5! 30 Wg5+ ©f8 
31 Wxf5 fic5! 32 Jlxc4 fch2+ 33 ©fl jtc8! 
and wins) 25...$3g4 26 h3 ^3e5 27 Jlb5 Sh6 
etc.; 

2) only 23 ±a5 £>b6 24 e4! ©f8 25 b3 would 
maintain the dynamic balance. Now’ in the event 
of the optimistic 25...cxb3 Black would be re¬ 
quired to play with exceptional accuracy: 26 
Wxb3 2h6 27 flabl ±c5 28 fidcl fT4! (but 
not the obvious 28...JLxf2+? 29 ©xf2 Wf4+ 30 
fe Wxf3+ 31 gxB Ixcl 32 ±b4+! ©g8 33 
Sxcl *§3xa4 34 d6 35 fic7 ±a8 36 e5 le6 
37 Jla5 and wins) 29 fixc5 Sxc5 30 JLb4 Wxe4 


This strong move consolidates the advan¬ 
tage, whereas 24 ita5? Sxa5 25 Wxdl+ Wxd7 
26 ilxd7+ ©xd 1 27 fixa5 fic8 would have 
allowed Black to face the future with opti¬ 
mism. 

24...1xa1 

24...Jlxc6 25 dxc6 flxal also fails to save 
the game. White has a choice between 26 
We6-+-! ©d8 27 Ixal ®xc6 28 ©hi! ^b6 29 
jtxf6+ ©c7 30 Wf7+, and the transition into a 
technical endgame: 26 cxd7+ Wxd7 27 fixal 
feh3 28 gxh3 ©d7 (28...©f7 29 Ha6 Sd8 30 
3c6, picking up a second pawn) 29 Sa7+ Jtc7 
30 Aa5 Sc8 31 ©g2 ©c6 32 Jtxc7 fixc7 33 
Sxc7+ ©xc7 34 ©f3 ©c6 35©e4! (35 e4 ©c5 
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36 ©e3 g5! 37 h4 g4! with a draw) 35...©c5 36 
h4 g6 37 K3!! (37 f3? c3 38 bxc.3 ©c4 39 ft 
©xc3 40 ©d5 f5! 41 e4 fxe4 42 ©xe4 ©d2 
with a draw) 37...c3 38 bxc3 ©c l 39 ©f3 
©xc3 40 ©e2 ©c4 41 ©d2 ©d5 42 ©c!3 and 
White wins by creating a passed pawn on the 
e-file. 

25 Sxal iixc6 



26 We6 + ! (after 26 dxc6 £}f8 the situation is Not long before this White had sacrificed a 

not so clear) 26...©f8? pawn in the hope of creating threats to the 

26.. .©d8?? -&a5! was completely bad for black king by exploiting the weakness of the 

Black. However, he could have prolonged the eighth rank. 

resistance by 26...ite 7 2 7 dxc6 £3b6, although 28...Wa3? 

after 28 ±d4 Wc8 29 f5! 30 We5 ^xc6 The critical rank should have been pro- 

31 3a6 (more accurate than 31 l.xb6 0-0 32 tecteci. After 28...Wd8 29 2cbl (or 29 Mxa6 
^xe" 1 ®xb6 33 We5 ; 31 ...Me4 32 ‘^xe4 fxc4 Sxa6 30 Wxa6 widi equality) 29...^3g6 30 SbB 
33 Sxb6 ©f7 34 Sc6 Sa8 33 g.3 Sa4 36 Sc7 *^f6 the two sides' chances arc roughly equal: 
the outcome is not in doubt. 31 SxfR+ ©,xf8 32 Wa8 ©g8 33 #xd5+ #e6 

27 dxc6 -hb8 (2?...®xc6 28 ±b4! ^ic5 29 34 Wf3 2d4 35 Bb8 tf7. 

AxcS &xc5 30 S.a8+ with mate) 28 3a8 29Scb11 

t?e7 29 &d5 g6 30 Ab4! 1-0 The threat of the rook ’s invasion is ex- 

30.. .^,xM 31 Hxb8+©g7 32Sb7. tremely unpleasant and White’s advantage 

becomes very serious. 

Then, in tnid-1952, Sammy played a match 29...h6 (29...£)g6 is met with the reply 30 

of 10 games in New York with Gligoric, the Sb8 Wc3 31 Slb3 3al+ 32 ©g2 Wcl 33 

leader of the powerful Yugoslav constellation 4tih1! h5 34 Wa4 3a5 35 S3b”! and wins) 30 

and a rising star of world chess. At that time Wc7! £ic4 

our planet was too politicised, and this contest If 3C)...^3g4 White wins with the unexpected 
between two fine players was effectively for pendulum manoeuvre 31 £6b3! Ba2 32 3b8!, 

the title of the strongest player from countries and after 32...Sxb8 33 3xb84 ©h7 34 Wc8 

outside the Soviet bloc. his attack is irresistible, for example: 34... 1 JS r al + 

Reshevsky won the first game, bur in the 35 ©g2 We5 36 £lf3 We4 37 Wg8+ ©g6 38 
next three he had to face an onslaught by his SbT ere. 


opponent. Having withstood this, he then 
won the 5th and before the following game he 
was leading 4-2. 
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31 Ixh6+? 

In time-trouble Reshevsky was unable to 
refrain from such a spectacular blow. Mean¬ 
while, another variation of this combination - 
31 Sg6! Sg8 (31...Wc3 32 We7! Sg8 33 Ib7! 
2al+ 34 4g2 <4.h7 35 We6!) 32 £kc4 Sxc4 
33 fixh6+ would have created a meticulously 
efficient mating mechanism: 33...gxh6 34 
We5+ Sg7 35 Sb8+ &h7 36 #£5+ fig6 37 
2b7+ etc. 

31.. .<4g8? 

Black, who was also in time-trouble, took 
his opponent at his word and did not capture 
the rook - 31...gxh6 on account of the obvi¬ 
ous reply 32 Sb7 and the collapse of his coun¬ 
terattack after the equally obvious 32...Wcl+ 
33 £>fl! (but not 33 <4>g2? £>e3+!). That 
would appear to be it: mate is inevitable. But 
Black is rescued by a stunning combination: 

33.. .Wxfl+!! 34 4>xfl 4be3+ 35 ‘S’el (mate, 
but now 7 to the white king, follows after 35 
<4gl?? 2al+ 36 4h2 fix£2+ 37 <^h3 Shi) 
35 V ...^g2+ 36 4+1 (after 36 3?d2?? the unex¬ 
pected check 36...Sd4+! wins for Black: 37 
4c3 Sc4+ 38 ®xc4 dxc4 39 Sb6 4?g7) 

36.. .^e3+, leading to a draw by perpetual 
check. 

32 mi &e5 

There is no other defence against the inva¬ 
sion of the seventh rank by the second white 
rook, and the saving combination 32...gxh6 33 
fib7 Wc\+ 34 £>fif r xfl+ 35 4>xfl £ie3+ 36 
4+1 <53g2+ no longer works, since die queen 


has moved off the c-ftle, and White wins after 
37 4>d2 Id4+ 38 4c3 fic4+ 39 4>b3. 

33 Wxd5+ GX7 34 £Ltib6 Sa5 35 #c4 
Wa2 

Black has no compensation for the pawn 
and, had White not been in time-trouble, it 
would have been a trivial matter to convert his 
advantage. 



But instead of the strongest move 36 Wc3, or 
even the exchange of queens, Reshevsky de¬ 
cided to keep his queen in the very centre of 
the board - 36 ‘#‘d4?? and after the obvious 
36...Sd5 he lost a piece: 37 Wg4 Ixd2 38 
fib8 Sdd8 39 !8b7 Sde8 40 e4 ®e6 41 
We2 Wxe4 42 fca6 ^g5 43 Wa2+ 4h8 
0-1 

Gligoric reduced the deficit to the mini¬ 
mum and in the 10th game he was close to 
levelling the scores, but he missed a win and 
Reshevsky was rightfully victorious in this 
tense match: 5/2-4/2 (+2-1=7). 

Later he recalled: ‘Gligoric is indeed a 
tough opponent. He is both an aggressive and 
a defensive player. He is most dangerous in 
combinational, attacking positions. Given a 
slight edge, he will seldom let his opponent 
out. In my match with him I had to be at my 
best to win...’ 

In the spring of 1953, a few r months before 
the next Candidates tournament, Reshevsky 
again limbered up with Najdorf, who managed 
to organise a return match in the capital of 
Argentina. On this occasion Don Miguel 
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prepared more thoroughly, but he was unable 
to beat the American Champion and only by 
winning the last, 18th, game was he able to 
reduce the deficit to the minimum. The result 
of their second match was 9 / 2 - 8 V 2 (+6-5=7) 
in Reshevsky’s favour. Here is one of the 


13 Axg4 fxg4 

A similar position, only with the king at g8 
and pawn at h6 (which is to Black’s advantage, 
since the advance of the pawns to h6 and g5 
followed by the manoeuvre of the knight to f4 
is an essential element of his counterplay), 



Nowadays this prophylactic king move is 
not rated very highly (largely under the influ¬ 
ence of the present game) and preference is 
given to the plan with 10...f5! More details of 
this favourite variation of Reshevsky are given 
in the notes to a game of his with Fischer 
(Game No. 60). 

11 d5 ^e7 12£te1 f5 

12...h5 is justified in the event of 13 f3 £Mi6 
followed by ...f7-f5-f4 and ...g7-g5-g4, when 
the h-pawn supports the pawn storm. But. if 
White drives the knight back differently —13 
h3 £3h6, then after 14 4Lkl3 £5 15 f4! it may 
turn out that the advance of the h-pawn has 
weakened the defence of the pawn that has 
remained at g6. 


16. ..£ig8? 

How to improve the position of the knight 
at e7 is one of the main problems facing Black 
in this opening variation, but with the pawn 
on h6 he should prefer 16...g5, in order after 
17 c5 to venture a pawn sacrifice: 17..,4rig6 18 
£kg5 fixfl+ 19 S=?xfl 1T6+ 20 £rf3 Ag4 21 
h3 Ah5 and it is hard to escape from the pin. 
But White can play 17 £sd2 4\g6 18 Sxf8+, 
retaining die more comfortable game after 

18...Axf8 19 g3 g4 20 We2. Therefore it pos¬ 
sibly makes sense for Black to sacrifice a pawn 
in search of counterplay: 18...’i^xf8 19 ^bS c5 

17 We’ll 


typical games. 


1 d4 &f6 2 c4 g6 3 £sc3 Ag7 4 e4 d6 5 
Ae2 0-0 6 &f3 e5 7 0-0 ^c6 8 Ae3 ^g4 
9 Ag5f6 10 Ad 


arose in a game of mine with Nunn (Skelleftea 
1989). 

14 f3!7 

Reshevsky does not want to leave his op¬ 
ponent’s hands free for action on the kingside, 
although later games showed that, on account 
of the pawn at g4, it is hard for Black to ex¬ 
tract anything real from diis. White believes 
that his spatial advantage in die centre will 
enable him to achieve certain gains also on the 
kineside. 

£>xf3 h6 16 Ae3 
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This emphasises the drawbacks of Black’s 
plan, since on the intended 17...^f6 there fol¬ 
lows die unpleasant IB Wh4! £ih5 19 WxdB 
Sxd8 20&b5! 

17...±g4 

Najdorf decides to relieve the situation with 
the help of exchanges, but as a result he ends 
up completely without counterplay. The pro¬ 
phylactic 17...4?h7 should have been tried, 
preserving die light-squared bishop for the 
moment. 

18 0g3 ±xf3 19 Kxf3 Sxf3 20 Wxf3 
#d7 21 c5 a6 22 b4 



White’s play on the queenside develops un¬ 
hindered. 

22.. .<4h7 (22...Sf8 23 We2 24 fifl c6 25 
Sdl; 22...a5 23 bxa5 dxc5 24 Sbli) 23 Bel! 

The rook stands in ambush, securing the 
advance of the c-pawn, which is threatening to 
destroy Black’s defences. 

23.. .6 24 c6! bxc6 25 dxc6 We6 
Ttying to bring the queen into play. But 

Reshevsky does not pay any attention to it and 
carries out the plan of queening his c-pawn 
with iron consistency. 

26 a4 

Even so, Black’s activation need not have 
been allowed, especially as this did not de¬ 
mand a change of plan. The advance of the 
pawns should have been prepared by 26 We2 
and Wd3. Preventive measures by Black - 

26.. .5b8 27 Sbl d5 28 exd5 ^xcl5 would 
have left Wliite master of the position after 29 


Wc4 $3f4 30 Wxe6 4rixe6 31 a4. 

26...Wb3 27 b5! axb5 28 axb5 Bb8 29 
h3?l 

White should first have played his queen to 
d3 (after 29 We2), and only then made this 
useful prophylactic move, talcing away the 
g4-square from die knight and preparing a 
shelter for the king. 



Najdorf misses a chance to upset the op¬ 
ponent’s plans by an exchange sacrifice: 

29...Sxb5! 30 ^3xb5 Wxb5 and White has to 
play very keenly to retain any real chances of 
winning. It is not possible to activate the rook 
immediately, and the e.4- and c6-pawns need 
defending. The attempt to exploit the poten¬ 
tial strength of the c6-pawn — 31 S$?h2 ^b4 32 
2c2 Wa4 33 We2 Wxe4 34 Jlb6 Wxe2 35 
Sxe2 $3e8 36 iLa5 4?g8 leads after 37 Sb2 e4 
38 Sb8 tf?f7 39 $gl i.e.5 40 ld8 4>e7 41 
Bd7+ 4?e6! to equality in a sharp endgame (42 
jtxc7 <4d5!), or to a draw by repetition (42 
2d8 ^?e7). His fading initiative can apparently 
only be maintained by a sharpening of the 
play: 31 Af2 Wb4 32 ±h4 £>xe4 33 #f7!, and 
after 33...g5 (33...Wb6+ 34 t 4h2 is inferior) 34 
Jlel Wb2 35 1T5+ 4>g8 36 2c4 &£6 37 4?h2 
combining threats to the king with an attack 
on the c7-pawn. 

30 4?h2 If8 31 We2 Ba8 

The aimless rook moves indicate that Black 
feels doomed. However, it completely corre¬ 
sponds to the position on the board. Taking 
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the pawn would have led to a swift finish: 

31...£ke4 32 £k!5 #a5 33 J,b6! Wa3 34 We3. 

32 b8! cxb6 33 c7 Sc8 34 Wb5! (it is all 


in Zurich, shows how he was able to outplay 
an opponent literally out of nothing. 

Game 14 


iVi:] * ik I < 1 


Thus at the start of the historic Candidates 
tournament (Zurich, autumn 1953) Reshevsky 
emerged as the most dangerous rival to the 
formidable Soviet cohort and tire recognised 
leader of Western players (which he remained 
right up to the ascent of Fischer). 

This double-cycle marathon could well 
have become our hero’s finest hour. Re¬ 
shevsky made an excellent start (6 out of 8) 
and, despite a loss against Bronstein at the end 
of the first cycle, was engaged with Smyslov in 
a desperate struggle right to the end for vic¬ 
tor}' in the tournament, which would have 
given him the right to challenge Botvinnik. 
David Bronstein remembers: 

‘Reshevsky, like me, played without a sec¬ 
ond, and therefore, in contrast to all the other 
players, we had to prepare for the games on 
our own. The evening before my game with 
Reshevsky, the leaders of our delegation came 
to my room and said that, in their opinion, I 
could beat the American, despite having die 
black pieces, and demanded that I win the 
game. My choice fell on my favourite King’s 
Indian. After sitting down at the board, I did 
not get up for the entire five hours, right up to 
die adjournment! In the end 1 managed to 
win, but mainly because Reshevsky constandy 
avoided simplification, since he was also play¬ 
ing for a win.’ (Volume 2, Game No..57). 

But in general Sammy achieved an impres¬ 
sive result with White - seven wins against the 
players who occupied the lower half of die 
tournament table. With Black he beat Euwe 
and he maintained his position almost to the 
very finish. 

The game with Averbakh, which Reshevsky 
considered to be his best creative achievement 


Candidates Tournament, 

Zurich 1953,18th round 
Nim^o-lndian Defence B46 

1 d4 4hf6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 ±b4 4 e3 0-0 5 


The classical system, introduced by Rubin¬ 
stein, was part of Reshevsky’s opening reper¬ 
toire throughout his career. 

5...d5 6 a3 ile7 7 cxd5 exd5 


4* ri P' 4* Y4& 4 

«r ->m m. 




The American liked this Carlsbad-type po- 
sition, giving White the option of varying his 
plans, first contemplating an attack on the 
queenside, then opening the centre by e3-e4, 
then preparing a pawn offensive against the 
king after f2-f3 and g2-g4. 

8 £>g3 4e6 

Apparently Averbakh did not want to have 
an ‘isolani’, preferring to manoeuvre in a 
slightly passive but solid position. Meanwhile 
the move of the knight to g3 has not enjoyed 
a good reputation since die time of the 25th 
game of die Alekhine-Euwe return match 
(1937), where with the energetic 8...c5! 9 dxc5 
Jtxc5 10 b4 d4! Alekhine forced his opponent 
to think more about defence and won in the 
end: 11 bxc5 dxc3 12 Wc2 Wa5 13 Sbl itd7 
etc. Since that game the rapid ...c7-c5, 
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emphasising the drawback to the move of die 
knight from e2, has been regarded as the main 
technique for gaining equality. Incidentally, in 
a later game from the Zurich tournament, 
Bronstein easily gained a draw with Gligoric in 
diis way. 

Therefore they began trying set-ups either 
with g2-g3, Jlg2, 0-0, £2-f3 and c3-e4, or with 

8 $3f4 - Reshevsky employed this manoeuvre 
most of ail. In reply Black usually supported 
his d5-pawn in a seemingly intricate way: 8..,a5 

9 J.d3 c6 10 0-0 £>a 6 11 f3 £>c7, in order to 
nevertheless play ...c6-c5 at a convenient mo¬ 
ment. 

9 ±d3 ^bd7 10 0-0 c6 11 ^.d2 Ie8 12 
Wc2 a5 13^ce2 £ib6 

Black’s avoidance of the freeing advance 
...c6-c5 (13...c5 14 dxc5 ^3xc5 15 Jkb5 Jk,d7 16 
jk,xc!7 fcd7) merely makes it easier for the 
opponent to carry out his strategic plan. 

14^f4Ad7 15 fifel ±f8 



16 f31 ±c8 

The manoeuvring has led to White being 
close to advancing e3-e4, and with diis awk¬ 
ward bishop move Averbakh tries to postpone 
it. Exploiting the lack of weaknesses in his 
position, he continues his waiting strategy, 
hoping to obtain targets for a counterattack, 
which may be created when White opens the 
centre. 

17 Sad g6 18 £tfe2! Ag7 19 h3! 

The last two seemingly unhappy moves by 
’White have made e3-e4 inevitable. 



Here we can take stock. White has a well- 
supported pawn centre and real prospects of 
an attack on the king. Black has made pro¬ 
gress on the queenside, but his pieces are not 
threatening anydiing there and have merely 
moved away in vain from the flank where the 
battle is about to break out. 

24 Jlg5! 

For the success of his attack Reshevsky 
needs to create weaknesses in Black’s de¬ 
fences, and he invites the opponent either to 
place his queen at c7, or play ...f7-f6, not only 
blocking his bishop, but also weakening his 
king. 

24.. .f6 (in my view, not die best choice) 25 

Ae3 

25 J§?Lh6 was possibly stronger, but White 
has devised an original attack. 

25.. .£}f8 26 h4 (aiming to weaken the posi¬ 
tion of the black king even more by exchang¬ 
ing the h-pawns) 26...^.f7 

Averbakh does not give in to the provoca¬ 
tion and, confident in the solidity of his de¬ 
fences, he continues his waiting strategy 1 , al- 
diough White is openly preparing an attack. 

26...f5 was hardly good — after 27 Jtg5! 
Jlxd4+ 28 $3xd4 Wxd4+ 29 Jle3 Wd8 30 exf5 
®xh4 31 4k4! White’s attack more than com¬ 
pensates for the sacrificed material, for exam¬ 
ple: 31...£M5 32 Jk,g5 ®g4 33 2e3 fcf5! 34 
<£}f6+ H5sf6 35 S.xc.8 Wd4+ 36 Jle3 *§3xe3 37 
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37 ^xe3 ^xc3t 38 Sxe3 with good winning 
chances in die endgame. 

Bronstein recommended 26...K5??, but die 
black king’s position is weakened even more 
and for the moment it is doubtful whether the 
strong point that has been created at g4 can be 
exploited. 

27 h5 £>e6 28 Af8 29 Sf2 4hd7 30 
Scfl c5 

The first decisive step, aimed at securing 
the excellent post eo for his knight. 

31 d5 £ic7 32 hxg6 hxg6 33 Sf4 b5 34 
$H4 4he5 



Black’s waiting strategy has not borne 
much fruit. It is true that he has been able to 
post his knight at e5 and thereby remove the 
threats on the light squares, but the danger 
threatening him is largely on the dark squares, 
and it is: not clear how to prevent die invasion 
of the bishop at h6. 


This, which is often a useful prophylactic 
move, forestalling any threats on the a7-g] 
diagonal, is a waste of time here, as the h-file 
is open. 35 iLh6! was far stronger, after w hich 
both 35...£>xd3 36 Axf8 &xf8 37 Sxd3 and 

35.. .f5 36 JLg5 1^d6 37 exf5 4lxd3 38 fxg6 
'^xg6 39 itf6 are clearly advantageous to 
White (39...Axd5 40 2h8- 4>f7 41 i,h4+ 
4e6 42 SxfH 43 2h6 ^xh6 44 Wxh6+ 
4d7 45 ^ii7+ and wins). And the natural 

35.. .1Le7 would merely have strengthened the 
attack after the spectacular sacrifice 36 ilg7!! 


g5 37 £3f5! Now Black is in trouble: 37... Jlg6 
(37...gxh4 38 Wh6 <§3g6 39 4lf4 and wins) 38 
2h8+ <S?f7 39 ^3xe7 4?xg7 40 2xe8 Wxe8 41 
4kg6 4xg6 42 £)g3 Wdl 43 Wf2! 4)e8 44 
J.e2. All the white pieces are participating in 
the pursuit of the king, the catching of which 
is merely a question of time. 

From this point onwards, die play loses its 
logical harmony because of a severe time 
scramble, and the subsequent analysis is 
merely put forward as a search for the chess 
truth. 


In time-trouble it would seem customary to 
make solid moves, but Averbakh leaves a 
pawn undefended. In die first edition of his 
book on the Zurich tournament Bronstein 
proposed 35...b4, but then he changed his 
opinion on learning about the unexpected 36 
JLxc.5!, diverting the bishop at f8 from the 
defence of the h6-square. However, the con¬ 
sequences of this combination are not so clear 
as it might seem. In the event of the bold 

36.. .5!? (36...g5? 37 l,xf8 gxh4 38 ±gl\\ £3g4 
39 §3f5 and wins) White would have had to 
display considerable resourcefulness in order 
to reward himself widi a mating attack: 37 
2h3 JlxcS 38 £>x£5! (38 t4i6? #f6 39 £>xf5 
4^xd3 40 Wh~!+ 4f8 41 ®h6+ with a draw) 

38.. .g5 (I like the variation 38...Jtf8 39 ^3h6+ 
4g7 40 1T4 ±xd5, in which a pretty blow is 
struck on the 41st move, which in the good 
old days the arbiter could have extracted from 
the envelope at the start of the adjournment 
session: 41 <§3f7!! 4l\f7 42 exd5 We7 43 
Jlxg6! with inevitable mate) 39 ^h6+ 4g7 40 
axb4 ±f8 41 £M4 ±g6 42 £klfS+ ±,xf5 43 
Sxf5 4g6 44 £>f7! £kf7 45 Wdl and Wliite 
wins. 

Black should have brought his pieces that 
are stuck on the queenside up to the defence. 
In the first instance he needed to protect his 
f6-pawn with 35...Sa6!, in order after 36 Jlh6 
to have the defence 36...^e7 (36...g5 is still 
unsatisfactory: 37 S.h3 Jle6 38 *53f5 Jtxf5 39 
Sxf5 c4 40 Jlc2, or 38 dxe6 Jtxh6 39 ^3f5 
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Jlf8 40 £tf4! ^5xe6! 41 £3d5 c4 42 ±c2 - 
White’s powerful central outposts more than 
compensate for the pawn deficit) 37 itxf8 
'#xf8, which previously was not possible on 
account of the pawn being undefended. In 
this case it would not have been easy for 
White to find a way to strengthen his attack 
and the situation would have remained ex¬ 
tremely unclear. 

36 2xf6? 

Everyone criticised Averbakh for his last 
move, but no one noticed that this decision of 
White’s was also a poor one. He should have 
first sacrificed his bishop — 36 JLxc5! and only 
after the forced 36...g5 taken the ill-fated 
pawn, in so doing, however, giving up a whole 
rook: 37 2xf6! gxh4 38 Wg5+ iLg6 39 §2£5 
and White has an irresistible attack. The com¬ 
puter does not find a defence after eidier 

39...Jtg7 40 Sxg6 ^3xg6 41 fcg6 Sa6 42 
%4 4?h8 43 d6 4te6 44 £lf4 £>xc5 45 Axb51, 
or 39...fia6, when ’White has either the 
quickly decisive 40 Sxf8+! fixfB 41 ^3e7+ 
^h7 42 fcc5 2fl+ 43 £>gl 2f7 44 or 
else things reduce to a won endgame: 40 d6 
jtg7 41 Sxg6 £kg6 42 Wxg6 Se6 (42...£ie6 
43 <53ed4 £3f8 44 H^g4) 43 ^3h6+ ^hB 44 
1T7! Wxf7 45 ^xf7+ <^g8 46 dxc7 Iec6 47 
Ad6 4?xf7 48 ±xb5 2ab6 49 i.xc6 2xc6 50 
e5 <&e8 51 £>c3. 




36. ..^g4? 

It remains a mystery why, after playing 

35...H f d7, Averbakh refrained from the 


obvious 36..,Jle7! 37 Jtg5 °#d8!, when 
unexpectedly all the white pieces are hanging 
on the d8-h4 diagonal. After the natural 38 
Shf4? the sudden blow 38...^3xd5! 39 exd5 
fcd5 provokes complications favourable for 
Black: 40 £kl c4 41 4k4 cxd3 42 Sd6 ^c4! 
43 Wc3 (43 i.xe7 Wxe4 44 2xe4 4bxd2 45 
Set Sa7 46 ±h4 £>c4) 43...'§ r xd6 44 £kd6 
d2 45 ^xf7 dlW+ 46 &h2 Wh5+ 47 Sh4 
#xli4+ 48 ±xh4 ±xh4 49 £h6+ ^h7 50 
^3g4 fiad8, or 40 ^3d4 (this is slightly better) 

40.. .£>xd3 41 Wxd3 Ax£6 42 Aif6*Ba6 43 
£k:4 Sxe4 44 Wxe4 Wxe4 45 2xe4 Sxf6 46 
£>xb5 2b6 47 £ic3 flxb2 48 £>xa4 Sc2. 

White is saved by perpetual check found by 
the computer: 38 Wf4! Sa6!! (the naive 

38.. .£kd3? allows White to give mate by the 
sacrifice of both his rooks: 39 Hh8+!! 4?xh8 40 
Wh4+ &g8 41 2xf7! ^xf7 42 fh7+ &f8 43 
J,h6) 39 d6 2xd6 40 Sxd6 ®xd6 41 Axel 
Wxcl 42 Wh6 Wf6 43 &5! d3 44 Wh7+ 
4?f8 45 Wh6+ etc. 

37 Ag5 (the rest is of no interest: White is a 
pawn up with a strong attack) 37...JLg7 38 
2f4 

38 fixf7!? <S>xf7 39 Wf4+ &g8 40 fcg4 
fcg4 41 2xg4 c4 42 ±c2 ±xb2 43 ±£4 was 
simpler, but Reshevsky wants to conclude 
matters with a direct attack. 

38.. .^e5 39 Af6 &xf6?! 

39.. .®d6 40 Jtxg7 ^xg7 was more tena¬ 
cious, when White would have had to find the 
problem-like 41 2h6! with two pretty attacks: 

41.. .1 . d8 42 2fh4 ±g8 43 £sf5+ gx£5 44 
2h7+! Axh7 45 Wh6+, or 41...f r e7 42 Sfii4 
ShB 43 Sh3! 49ixd3 44 ^3h5+! gxh5 45 Sg3+! 

40 2xf6 ^g7? 

40.. .'®e7 would still have set a few prob¬ 
lems. White has two ways to win: 41 Shf4 
2ad8 42 ^3f5! gxf5 43 S4xf5 Jig6 44 Wg5 
Sd6 45 Sxd6 Wxc\6 46 $3f4, or 41 Wg5! Sa6 
42 <^h5 £kd3 43 4kg3! <£kd5 44 ^3£5 Wxf6 
45 ^xf6+ £kf6 46 2h8+ ^xliB 47 Hfo6+ 
^h7 48 Wg7 mate. 

41 Wg5 2h8 42 ®xf5 43 Sxf5 

Ixh4+ 44 ^gl 1-0 
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Eight rounds before the finish there were 
two leaders - Smyslov and Reshevsky, with 
Bronstein and Keres only slightly behind. The 
intrigue was heightened by the fact that they 
all had to play one another, and in addition 
Reshevsky faced a battle with duee other So¬ 
viet grandmasters. Besides, each day one of 
them could only observe how his rivals were 
faring, since in the tournament there were 15 
players. In the 23rd round Smyslov was die 
observer, and Reshevsky, who had Black 
against Kotov, finally had a chance to take the 
lead. 

The opening did not go too well for the 
American, but then Kotov began playing cau¬ 
tiously. He was also burdened with a height¬ 
ened responsibility for the result of die game, 
since for die Soviet sports officials a victory 
for Reshevsky in the tournament and his 
qualification for a match with Botvinnik 
would have been a nightmare, ruining their 
careers, Kotov did not want to be die first to 
take positive action, since he was afraid of 
making some error. His passive play allowed 
the opponent to equalise, and a nervy thrust, 
just before the time control almost led to 
White’s defeat. 
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35 f4? (an incautious advance, w'hicli- seri¬ 
ously weakens the position of the white king) 

35.. .4bg4 (this knight leap could have her¬ 
alded serious problems for White) 36 4hf3 

The retreat has to be sounded, since the in¬ 
tended 36 h3 (otherwise why was 35 f4 
played?) is met by the unexpected 36...e5!, and 
White’s position immediately collapses. 

36.. .2xd2+ 37 £*xd2 

The critical moment has been readied, not 
only of the game, but also perhaps of die en¬ 
ure tournament. Black has suddenly gained the 
opportunity to seize the initiadve, and now, in 
Reshevsky’s customary time-trouble, he had to 
find the optimal way of activating his forces. 

37.. .2d8? 

An unfortunate choice, since after the ex¬ 
change of rooks Kotov was immediately able 
to forget about die anxious moments he had 
just endured. Bronstein suggested 37..,-f5! and 
diis was probably the most practical decision. 
After the best reply 38 Wf3 Black would have 
established domination in the centre: 38...e5 
39 h3 (39 fxe5 43xe5 40 Hfo5 ^3g4! is totally 
bad for White, as the rook makes a deadly 
invasion: 41 Wxf7+ 4?xf7 42 Sd3 Se2+) 

39.. .e4 40 We2 4iT6 41 £3fl h4 with an obvi¬ 
ous advantage. The previously backward c6- 
pawn has been transformed into a strong 
passed pawn, and the weakened position of 
the white king allows Black to hope for a 
strong attack. 

There was also another, less obvious way to 
win: 37,..JLc5! 38 If3 (after 38 h3 4Af2 39 
We2 e5 40 f5 e4 Black quickly develops a de¬ 
cisive attack) 38..T5 39 We2 #b7 40 h3 &h7 
(40... < i?f7 is also strong, not allowing even an 
illusion of counterplay: 41 Wd3 fie? 42 4£}fl 
fid7 43 Wc3 e5 44 fxe5 We4 and wins) 41 
*§3fl Sd8 42 Wxe6 Sdl! 43 We2 (after 43 
Wxf5+ g6 White has no useful moves) 

4.3.. .2bl 44 b4 axb4 45 axb4 We4 and wins. 
The attempt to divert the powerful bishop at 
the cost of a pawn - 42 b4 axb4 43 axb4 
JLxb4 does not weaken the attack: 44 Wxe6 
g6! 45 We2 Aco 46 Acl 2a8 and wins. 
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38 fid3 fixd3 39 Wxd3 Wb7 + 40 !fe4 



40...#d7 

On this last move before the control Re- 
shevsky had time to judge that the exchange 
of queens - 40...1 r xe4+ 41 4>xe4 would acti- 
vate the white pieces and only add to his diffi¬ 
culties. The seemingly strong undermining 
move 41...a4? leads in fact to the loss of a 
piece after 42 h3 43e3+ 43 < 4’f3 43d 1 (43...43c2 
44 b4 and wins) 44 itd4 axb3 45 ^e2 b2 46 
43d2 ±c5 47 ±xc5 43c3+ 4B <^d3 blW+ 49 
&xbl 43xbl 50 Ab4. Only 41...£k3+ 42 Sl?f3 
£k2 43 ^e2! Axa3 44 ixa3 43xa3 allows 
Black to engage in a difficult struggle for a 
draw, for example: 45 9l?d3 'sfe’fB 46 ic3 b5 47 
£k5 &e7 48 43b7 b4+ 49 <#d3 50 43xa5 

<&d 6 . 

41 4if3 Ac5 42 Ad4 ±xd4 

42... < 4 , f7 was the best decision, to free the 
queen from defensive duties and bring the 
knight into play via the route g4-h6-f5. After 

43 h3 43h6 White can create a passed pawn - 

44 b4 axb4 45 axb4 Axb4 46 Axb 6 , but witli 
accurate play Black parries the attack without 
difficulty, for example: 46.,.43f5 47 c5 Wb5 48 
g4 hxg4 49 hxg4 43e7 50 Wxe 6 + ^xe 6 51 
43d4+"4?d5 52 43xb5 &c6 53 43c7. Here he 
can gain a draw in die knight endgame a pawn 
down — 53...itxc5 (or 53...43d5 54 43e6 43xb6 
55 cxb 6 g 6 ) 54 Jtxc5 ^xc5 55 43e6+ ^d5 56 
43xg7 <&e4, but 53... 4^35 54 43e6 43xb6 55 
cxb 6 g 6 ! is even simpler. 

43 43xd4 4?f 7 


Now Black begins to experience certain dif¬ 
ficulties. 43...e5! was essential, exchanging a 
pair of pawns and bringing the knight into 
play. 



44...f 5 

In order to activate his knight as quickly as 
possible, Reshevsky goes in for a weakening 
of die e 5 -square, which his opponent skilfully 
exploits. Possibly he should have transferred 
his knight via a more complicated route, but 
retained the solidity of his pawns: 44...43h6 45 
b4 axb4 46 axb4 43g8 47 c5 bxc5 48 bxc5 
$3e7. White can hardly win die knight end¬ 
game after the unavoidable ...Wd5. 

45 #d3 4bf6 46 4>f3i #xd3 47 4te5+ 
<&e7 48 43xd3 4>e4 49 b4 4>d6 50 43e5 
a4? 

This avoidance of the exchange of pawns is 
perhaps the decisive mistake. Black fixes the 
pawn at a 3 , and he even succeeds in eliminat¬ 
ing it, but at too high a price: the knight can 
no longer get back. After 50...axb4 51 axb4 
$3c3 52 4?£3 with the accurate move 52...b5!, 
securing the d5-square for the knight, he 
would have gained a draw ? : 53 cxb5 43xb5 54 
<^>e3 ^d5 (or 54...43c3) 55 < i’d3 4M6, or 53 
c5+ &c7 54 43g6 4?d7! and die king is ready 
to defend the pawns on its wing, while the 
knight, after moving to d5, forces White to 
worry about his b4-pawn (55 43e5+ ®c7 with 
a draw). 

51 <&f3 g5 
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If Black immediately goes for the pawn, he 
loses because of zugzwang: 51...43c3 52 4?e3 
^Abl 53 4?d3 £>xa3 54 b5! &c5 55 £jd7+ 
4?b4 56 43xb6 h4 57 gxh4 g 6 58 h5! gxh5 59 
h4 etc. 



52 9fee3! (a study-like move, dashing all 
Black’s hopes) 52. ..g4 

After 52...4Axg3 the play switches to the 
kingside, where the opponent also has weak¬ 
nesses: 53 43f7+ sl?e7 54 43xg5 43fl+ 55 4?e2 
£>g3+ 56 4?f2 h4 57 <&e3 <^d 6 58 43B and 
wins. And if 52...gxf4+ 53 gxf4 h4 54 < ^ > d4 43f2 
there follows the unexpected 55 43B 43xh3 56 
4?e3! and the black knight is out of play. 

53 hxg4 hxg4 54 <2hxg4 43c3 

White wnuld have been set certain technical 
problems by 54...43xg3 55 43e5 4?c7, when 
Black, after capturing one pawn, sets off after 
another: 56 43d3 £>fl+ 57 <S>d4 43d2 58 43b2 
43B+ 59 ^c3! (59 ^d3 e5! 60 4?e3 e4 allows 
the knight to pick up the a3-pawn with impu¬ 
nity: 61 43xa4 43el with a draw) 59...43el 60 
43xa4 43c2+ 61 < A J d3 43xa3 62 b5! 43b 1 (after 
the valiant breakthrough 62...e5 63 £xe5 f4 
Black is short of one tempo for a draw': 64 
43xb6! <&xb 6 65 e 6 4kc4 66 ^xc4 B 67 <4>d3) 
63 4PC2. Now the king first describes a triangle, 
in order to give the opponent the move - 

63...43a3+ 64 < 2?c3 43bl+ 65 4?d3 43a3, and 
then it unexpectedly changes course: 66 t 4'd4 
43c2+ 67 9l?e5 43e3 68 ^xe 6 43xc4, and the 
concluding touch 69 43c3! settles matters. 

55 <£ie5 43b1 56 4?d3 4^xa3 57 b5! 


Black himself has not managed to play 
...b6-b5, and now he is lost: 

57..,4}xb5 58 cxb5 ^?c5 59 43f3 ^xbS 60 
43d4+ 4?b4 61 *c2 e5 62 fxe5 4?c5 63 
eS 4?d6 64 ^c3 b5 65 &b4 ^e7 66 'S’cB 
a3 67 sfe>d5 1-0 

After this failure, in order to maintain his 
chances of first place, Reshevsky needed 
without fail to beat Gciler with White in the 
next round (especially as on the neighbouring 
board Smyslov won a dramatic game against 
Keres with Black - Volume 2, Game No. 103). 
The American gained the advantage and 
Geller defended tenaciously, but on the 31st 
move he missed an opportunity to transpose 
into a well-known drawn endgame with four 
pawns against three on one wing. 



Later it was established that Black had a 
study-like way to save the game: 31...fixa3! 32 
b7 Sb4! 33 " fid 8 + 4?h7 34 bSH IxbB 35 
2xb8 fid3!! 36 Ifl Ic31! 37 g4 clW 38 Ixcl 
2xcl+ 39 ^g2 h5! 40 gxh5 Sc5 with a draw. 
32 fid6 fia4 33 fixc2 Ixa3 34 h3 Sb3 35 
3cc6 fib2 36 e4 h5 

The attempt at a massed invasion of the 
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second rank by the rooks — 36...Sa8 37 4?h2 
Saa2 proves ineffective: 38 fic8+ ^h? 39 
9^g3! fia3+ 40 f3 Sab3 41 Sb8 and wins. 

37 e5 h4 38 Sd4 (38 e6i? Bronstein) 

38...I2xb6 39 Sxb6 Ixb6 40 Ixh4 
flb1 + 



Here the game was adjourned and Geller 
sealed his next move. Of course, before the 
resumption no one doubted that it was an easy 
win for Reshevsky. After all: two extra pawns, 
and with a complete absence of counterplay 
for die opponent! It seemed incredible that 
Black could find even the slightest saving 
chance. 

However first, in the 25th round, the game 
with Smyslov took place. Reshevsky also 
played for a win in that game, trying to com¬ 
plicate the play with Black at the cost of posi¬ 
tional concessions. But Sammy no longer had 
the strength for a real battle, and he was com¬ 
pletely outplayed by the ascendant. Soviet 
grandmaster... The following day his game 
with Geller was resumed. 

41...lei 

‘Reshevsky did not conceal his surprise that 
Geller decided to play on. With an ironic smile 
he sat down at the board, ordered a cup of 
coffee and began slowly stirring it with his 
spoon. There was indeed no reason to hurry: 
the two extra pawns were a sure guarantee of 
victory.’ (Averbakh) 

42 f4 fie3 43 Sg4 


For the moment the white rook is offside, 
but this is only a short-term deficiency. 

43...'Mi7 44 2g3 Se2 45 h4 Se4 46 Hf3 
f6i 

The start of a paradoxical plan, found by 
the team of Soviet analysts who had been 
called on to save Geller’s position and ward 
off the American threat. 



It turns out that this ending, where three 
white pawns arranged in tins way are opposed 
by the lone f6-pawn, is not at all easy to win. 
And after ...f6-f5 the win will unexpectedly 
become altogether problematic! 

48 ®g3 

The main question that Reshevsky had to 
decide at die board (I am sure that he had not 
considered diis position at home) was what to 
do in the event of the obvious 48 g4 f5! If he 
does not take the pawn, then after 49 g5 'A'gb 
50 ^g3 sfehS 51 2b3 Sa4 an amazing position 
is reached, where the two extra but immobile 
pawns do not give any serious winning 
chances. But if the sacrifice is accepted, this 
leads to the well-known rook endgame with f- 
and h-pawns, famous for its drawing tenden¬ 
cies: 49 gxf5 50 'sbgS S^fti etc. 

48...£g6 49 2a3 f5! 

At this moment it would have been worth 
Reshevsky remembering his distant failure to 
win a won endgame against Alekhine (Game 
No.4). 

50 2a6+ 
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A happy sign for Geller. His opponent 
misses the easily winning continuation 50 Sa8! 
4ng! 51 Sa6 2e3+ 52 Sb3 53 h5 with the 
inevitable manoeuvre of die rook to g5, and 
with complete unconcern he heads along the 
road where there is just one mine concealed. 

50.. .*h5! 51 Ilf6? 

Reshevsky still does not .sense the danger. 
His second successive ‘obvious’ move conclu¬ 
sively throws away the win, which was still 
possible: 51 Sa8! Se3+ 52 4?f2 2b3 53 2g8! 
&xh4 54 g3+ &h5 (54...4?h3?? 55 Sh8+ ig4 
56 Sh4 mate) 55 Sg5+ tf?h6 56 Sxf5, or 

53.. .5.2+ 54 &g3 Sb3+ 55 4?h2 Sb5 56 
Sg5+ &h6 57 h5 Sa5 58 &h3 2a3+ 59 g3 
2a5 60 <&h4. 

51.. .fie3+ 52 4>f2 2a3 53 g3 

Or 53 Sxf5+ fch4 54 Sg5 fia2+ 55 9t?£3 
fif2+ 56 ‘A’ed Hxf4+ with a draw. 



53...Sf3 + ! 

The mine prepared by Black explodes, split¬ 
ting the point in two. 

‘It can be imagined with what pleasure 
Geller made this move, and how triumphantly 
he looked at his opponent. And Reshevsky? In 
the seconds remaining to the time control he 
began dunking intensively. At that moment 
Geller summoned a waiter, deliberately loudly 
ordered a glass of tea, and then unhurriedly 
began stirring in some sugar.’ (Averbakh) 

54 4?e2 (54 &g2 2xg3+!) 54...2xg3 55 
Sxf5+ 4?xh4 56 4?f2 2a3 57 3g5 Bb3 58 
2g1 <*h5 59 st?e2 2a3 60 f5 Ia5 Vz-Vz\ 


Fancy missing such a win! This tragic ad¬ 
journment session effectively ended Re- 
shevsky’s batde for the worid crown. He was 
no longer in contention for victory in die 
tournament, although what he had already 
achieved was sufficient for an honourable 
share of 2nd-4th places. Until Fischer came 
along, no one managed to present such a seri¬ 
ous threat to the Soviet hegemony. 

However, even after the grandiose batde in 
Zurich the ‘Reshevsky factor’ continued to 
unnerve the Soviet chess authorities for some 
time. In the next USSR-USA match (New 
York, June 1954) die redoubtable Sammy held 
his own on board 1 against Smyslov, drawing 
all four games! It is worth remembering that in 
the spring of that year Smyslov had drawn 12- 
12 with Botvinnik... Moreover, in the summer 
of die following year, in a similar match in 
Moscow, before a large crowd of spectators, 
Reshevsky inflicted a painful defeat on the 
great Botvinnik: 2 1 /a-l , /2l And although in the 
two matches the overall superiority of the So¬ 
viet team was undisputed (20-12 and 25-7), 
the determination of die American leader 
made a great impression. 

‘When I was in Moscow at that time I pro¬ 
posed to Botvinnik that we play for a match 
for the world championship,’ Reshevsky re¬ 
vealed in the summer of 1991 in an interview 
with Alexander Roshal. ‘Despite the existence 
of die FIDE system, he might have accepted 
my proposal. Botvinnik. promised to let me 
know, but I never heard anything from him. If 
there had been no real possibility', at the time 
when I made the proposal he could have said 
that he had no such right. But he simply said: 
“I will let you know.” I should emphasise that 
I have nothing against Botvinnik...’ 

But Sammy did not just have a conversation 
with Botvinnik! ‘Reshevsky was a genuine chess 
wundedrind. As long as I remember him, lie 
was always sure that he played better than any¬ 
one in the world,’ writes Bronstein. ‘In 1955, 
on the occasion of the USSR-USA match in 
Moscow, the American ambassador arranged a 
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reception in his residence, and Reshevsky was 
bold enough to ask Khrushchev..,, to allow him 
to play a match for the world championship 
with Botvinnik! Khruschev diplomatically re¬ 
plied that he wasn’t the one who decided such 
questions, but the Chess Federation. Of course, 
no one wanted to risk the title of w'orld cham¬ 
pion, and the Federation invited Reshevsky to 
play a match of 24 games with me. This was 
due to take place in December 1956 to January 
1957 (12 games each in Moscow 7 and New 
York) with a prize fund of $6,000. Unfortu¬ 
nately, die events in Hungary in October 1956 
wrecked the match...’ 

As though summing up the most successful 
period in the career of the outstanding Ameri¬ 
can player, Euwe wrote: ‘Reshevsky combined 
the qualities of Flohr and Fine, integrating 
them into one superb whole. His pertinacity in 
apparently barren positions w r as equalled only 
by his staying power and defensive skill under 
difficult and adverse conditions. Reshevsky 
has never propounded abstruse general theo¬ 
ries; he is a pragmatist. For many years he was 
in the running for the world championship 
but the great Russian efflorescence which co¬ 
incided exactly with his own best time pre¬ 
vented him from fulfilling this aspiration.’ 

Seven-Times Champion 

FIDE allowed die three second prize-winners 
from Zurich — Bronstein, Keres and Reshevsky 
— into die Interzonal tournament of the next 
cycle (Gothenburg, August-September 1955) 
without having to qualify, although it would 
have been fairer to allow diem directly into the 
Candidates tournament. Alas, Reshevsky de¬ 
clined to take part, as did two odier American 
players — Evans and Seidman (in diat Inter¬ 
zonal tournament only the 1954 USA Cham¬ 
pion Bisguier played). At that time the USA 
Chess Federation was experiencing difficult 
times: the Americans even missed two Olympi¬ 
ads (1954 and 1956). 

Over die next ten years Reshevsky played 
mainly in America, missing two more 


Interzonal tournaments (1958 and 1962), 
True, in 1958 he nevertheless made it to a 
tournament in Haifa/Tel Aviv (+8—5) and to 
the Olympiad in Munich (+2—1=8). Mention 
must also be made of his successes in a double¬ 
cycle tournament in Dallas (1957), dedicated to 
the 30di anniversary of the New 7 York 
tournament (1-2. Gligoric and Reshevsky 7 - 8 V 2 
out of 14; 3-4. Larsen and Szabo - IV 2 ), and in 
a tournament in Buenos Aires (1960), where 
Reshevsky shared first place with Korchnoi (13 
out of 19), ahead of a dozen grandmasters, 
including die young Bobby Fischer. In the 
super-toumaments for the Piatigorsky Cup 
(Los Angeles 1963; Santa Monica 1966) he 
maintained his reputation, although he was not 
in contention for the top places. 

At that time a new generation of American 
masters was emerging, but die veteran did not 
intend to give up his position without a fight. 
Fie played in tournaments for the Rosenwald 
Cup and in national championships, and met 
Lombardy', Bisguier, Donald Byme and Benko 
in matches, continuing to maintain his superior¬ 
ity over his rivals. Over all, except one - 
Fischer. After losing in their first game (1956), 
Bobby then finished ahead of Sammy in four 
USA Championships! In 1961 the two undis¬ 
puted leaders of American chess squared up to 
each other in a big match, which was scandal¬ 
ously terminated with the score level at SV 2 SV 2 . 

Later, in an interview with Hanon Russell 
(1991), Reshevsky recalled: ‘I knew he was very 7 
talented and .1 thought that the match might be 
very 7 close. I remember that 1 was not afraid 
that I might lose. I was confident that I had a 
good chance to win the match. I had no 
particular plans. I just thought that I was going 
to sit down, do my best and that should 
suffice.’ That was how Sammy played all his 
life!... Also very 7 interesting is his explanation of 
why Bobby refused to continue die match 
(officially he did this because the 12 th game 
was moved to a too early time): ‘I think what 
happened in the eleventh game affected him to 
act that way. We played to the adjournment and 
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he was very 7 confident about it, saying he was prc 
going to win it. It w 7 as adjourned and we die 
resumed the next morning. I was up quite a bit dis 
of the night studying and found a drawing lav 
variation. When he saw the moves 1 made 
which forced a draw, 1 think that affected him 
and broke his confidence. He was disappointed 
that he couldn’t win that game. So, I think he 
decided that he had had enough of the match. 

That is my opinion. I have no proof of it.’ (For 
die details of the match - see the chapter ‘Duel 
of the Prodigies’ on p.260). 

Three years after these events the magazine 
Chessworld published an article by Fischer ‘The 
ten greatest masters in history’. Bobby, who 
was given to creating surprises, did not include 
Lasker and Botvinnik in the ten(!), but he 
found space for Reshevsky: 

Tor a period of ten years — between 1946 and 
1956 — Reshevsky was J 
in the world. 1 feel sure 


Game 17 


USA Championship, 

New 7 York 1965/66, 9th round 


1 d4 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 £b4 4 e3 b6 

: Beginning with this championship and right 
up to the match with Spassky (1972), the 
variation with 4...b6 became Fischer’s sole and 
fairly reliable weapon in the Nimzo-Indian. 


Reshevsky may have avoided 5 4rie2 {Game 
No. 74), for die reason that in the preceding 
rounds Fischer had played very confidently in 
this variation. 

5...Jlb7 6 0-0 (after 6...^e4 the great¬ 

est problems are set by the gambit move 7 
0-0! - Game No.39) 1 0-0 
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7.. .JLxc3 

This not always favourable exchange of 
bishop for knight is one for which Hscher had 
a weakness throughout his short but brilliant 
chess career, although the then popular moves 

7.. .c5 and 7...d5 promised Black more. 

8 bxc3 ±e4 

This manoeuvre was employed by Alekhine 
himself, yet it seems to me to be a loss of 
time. 

In the absence of the queen from c2, the 
knight invasion 8...^e4 proves ineffective, 
since after 9 fcel! f5 10 f3 £>f6 11 £»c2! 
White carries out unhindered the thematic 
advance e3-e4: ll...c5 12 J,d2 Wei 13 Wei! 
(if 13 We2 die restraining 13,..^3e4! is possi¬ 
ble) 13...d6 14 e4 fxe4 15 fxe4, gaining a clear 
advantage. For example: 15...e5 16 AgS ^3bd7 
17 d5 WeS 18 Wg6 19 Wh4. 

But the set-up with 8...c5, resembling the 
Samisch Variation, is considered sound 
enough. The economising on a2-a3 is not 
important here, since Black’s position has no 
defects, and practice has yet to show how 
White can gain an advantage after 9 £k!2 
£3c6. But with the interesting pawn sacrifice 
10 e4!? (Black has no problems after the solid 
10 £ib3 a5! 11 a4 d6 12 f3 fic8 13 ±a3 e5 14 
d5 #3e7 with equality, Gelfand-Adams, Biel 
Interzonal 1993) 10...cxd4 11 cxd4 £ixd4 12 
e5! he can enliven the game: 12,..4k8 13 iLa3 
(or a short thriller: 13 4^e4 *?3c6 14 Wh5 g6 15 
Wh6 &e5 16 Ia3 d6 :17 Axd6 &xd6 18 
£>g5, Ree-Ktidrin, Wijk aan Zee 1985, 
18...£lB+! 19 gxf3 Se8 20 c5! bxc5 21 Ab5 
Wf6 22 AxeS fixeS 23 Wxh7+ ^fB with a 
draw) 13...d6 14 fiel £5 15 Afl %5 16 exd6 
Sd8 17; &e4 fxe418 Wxd4 with equality 
(I^siege-Short; Elista Olympiad 1998). 

9Wc2 

In my view, hopes of exploiting the draw¬ 
backs to 8...±e4 are only offered by the dou¬ 
ble retreat 9 Jte2!? c5 10 £kl!, ensuring both 
the e3-e4 advance, and a post for the knight at 
e3 or d3: 10..Jtb7 11 f3 d5 12 cxd5 ^3xd5 13 
Ad2 Wcl 14 ficl “§3d7 15 £kl3 f5 16 c4 *535f6 


17 Wb3 fife8 18 fifdl with a slight advantage 
for White (Ibragimov-Psakhis, New’ \'ork 
1997). 

With 9 Wt2 Reshevskv tries to improve on 
his well-known game with Alekhine (AVRO 
tournament 1938), where White achieved 
nothing from the opening: 9 J=xe4 43xe4 10 
Wc2 f5 11 &e5 We8 12 B £tf6 13 ±a3 d6 14 
^3d3 c5 15 ^3f4 %2c6 with equality. 

9.. .±xd3 

Fischer’s ‘Chigorin’ recommendation 

9.. .Jtxf3 10 gxB c5 is questionable. It seems 
to me that, thanks to his two bishops and 
compact pawn centre, White’s chances are 
better. 

10 #xd3 d6 

In the event of 10...d5 11 cxd5 exd5 12 
JU3 fie8 13 c4 White retains a positional ad¬ 
vantage. 

11 e4 e5 

Black cannot get by without this move, but 
he can also delay determining the pawn struc¬ 
ture in the centre: ll...*$3c6 12 J,g5 h6 13 
J.h4 e5 14 d5 £>b8, or ll...£l.fd7!? 12 ±a3 
fie8 13 fiad'l 4lc6 14 fifel e5 with equality, 

Balashov-Dzhandzhgava, Uzhgorod 1988. 

12 AgS 



12...^bd7? 

In the given situation this natural move 
proves to be a serious mistake, allowing the 
white knight to occupy an impregnable and 
menacing position. It was essential first to 
determine the position of the white bishop — 
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12...h6! and only in the event of 13 JUi4 (13 
Ad2 Se8! 14 lael £)fd7 15 g3 fT6 16 
£k6 17 d5 %-Sel 18 f4 ^g6 with equality) con¬ 
tinue 13... 4!3bd7! 14 £ld2 Wei, retaining 
roughly equal chances. 

13£h4! h6 14 ±d2! Ie8? 

Careless. The last chance of a successful de¬ 
fence w 7 as 14...4?h7 15 £3f5 £3g8, when Black 
can still hope to drive the knight from f5. 
However, even this would not have got him 
out of his difficulties after 16 f4g6 17 £^e3. 

15 fiael £)f8 (15...^h7 16 f4) 16 £>f5 £g6 



17 f4! 

I think that Fischer had underestimated the 
strengtli of this move. Now Black has no 
hopes of any counterplay and he can only wait 
for the coming storm. 

17...exd4 


28 Ih3 

Usually in such cases they write: ‘The rest is 
a matter of technique.’ However, Reshevskv 
does not look for the quickest way to win, but 
chooses the strategy of further improving his 
position (how T much more is required?), and 
the game (but not the struggle!) is prolonged. 

28.. .b5 29 g4! £ixg4 (the only move) 30 
fg3 fe8 (30...£)f6? 31 %5! £W4 32 
^xh6+ gxh6 33 Sxh6 mate) 31 £xd6 Wei 
32 e5 £tf6 33 f5! £lxd5 34 fxg6+ 

34 e6! ^3gf4 35 £}xf7 would have w r on 
immediately (Mednis). 

34.. .fxg8 35 £rf7 Wxf7 36 Ixf7 Ixf7 37 
e6 lf1+ 38 4?g2 2f5 39 fih4 fie8 40 
Wd6 fief8 41 h3 fic8 


The capture 17...exf4 18 Jhtf4 includes the 
fl-rook in the attack and brings the white 
pieces into direct confrontation with the black 
king, for example: 18...fie6 19 d5! £}x.f4 
(19...fie8 20 Who £3xf4 21 lxf4 4?h7 22 fie3 
figB 23 fig3) 20 Ixf4 Se5 21 Sefl £lh5 22 
Sg4 ^h7 23 We3! lTf8 24 fih4 g6 25 £kh6 
and wins. 

18 cxd4 c6 19 d5! cxd5 20 cxd5 

White now' has an overwhelming positional 
advantage. Black can only hope for a miracle... 

20..,£)e7 21 ^g3 Sc8 22 Ac3 ^g6 23 42 fie4 

ld4 4?h7 24 £sf5 Ic7 (24...£kl7? 25 There w ? as also another way to win: 42 Wdl 
< SAxh6!; 24...£\e7? 25 4?3xd6 and wins) 25 fic7 43 WdS\ (Mednis’s suggestion 43 fie4 

3Sg8 26 Ue3 £h5 27 J3ef3 £f6 Hxd7 44 exd7 runs into 44.,.£if4-H, and after 
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45 Sxf4 Sd5 46 Axa7 SxclT accuracy is still 
required of White) 43...Be7 44 Se4 Bxe6 45 
Jbtg7 (45 ''Wdl Sef6! 46 jtxf6 43xf6 47 Wxf5 
gxf5 with an unclear game) 45...4lf4+ 46 fix£4 
ixg7 47 #d4+ Sfe5 48 «xa7+ Se7 49 Wd4 
etc. But a dance of the king is more convinc¬ 
ing: 44 ^g3! 2g5+ (44...Sxe6? 45 fixh6+! 
( 4'xh6 46 Wh8+ 4?g5 47 h4 mate) 45 lg4 Bf5 

46 Se4 Bg5+ 47 &h2! and JLe5! cannot be 
prevented. 

42.. .5c2+ 43 &g3 Id2 (43...4lc3 44 Bel 
Bd5 45 Wd7! and wins) 44 e7 Ig5 + 45 

Sg4 4ixe7 

The transition into the queen v. rook end¬ 
game is Black’s last chance, one that he could 
only have dreamed of ten moves ago. 

46 2xg5 hxg5 47 #xe7 flxd4 48 Wxa7 
Without die queenside pawns Fischer 
would have created a fortress, but now the 
passage of the white king to the b5-pawn 
proves decisive. 

48.. .11f4 49 We7 If5 50 #e8! fic5 51 
4?f3 Ic2 52 #e6 Scl 53 Wb3 Sc5 54 
■A>e4 If5 55 4?d4 ^>h8 

The only move: after 55...^h6 56 Wg8 or 

55.. .Bf4+ 56 4?c5 White wins. 



This unexpected and pretty manoeuvre 
crowns this over-prolonged game. 

56, ..&h7 

For Black to save himself in the pawn end¬ 
game after 56...SB+ 57 &\A Bxb3+ 58 axb3 
he is just one tempo short! 


57 4?b4 Se5 58 a3 «h6 (this allows an ele¬ 
gant mating Finish; 58...Sf5 59 ^d3 ^h6 60 
Wxb5 and wins) 59 %8 g4 60 h4 g5 81 
h5! 1-0 

A couple of years before this, although he 
finished only fourth in the Zonal USA Cham¬ 
pionship, Rcshevsky nevertheless qualified for 
the interzonal tournament (Amsterdam 1964), 
thanks to Fischer declining to play, fie with¬ 
stood the 23-round marathon with honour 
and shared a qualifying place with Portisch 
(the drama involving Bronstein and Stein has 
already been mentioned in Volumes 2 and 3), 
but he lost the play-off match... Three years 
later, now* aged nearly 56, he was presented 
with one further opportunity. 

The Interzonal tournament in Sousse 
(1967) became Reshevsky’s swansong in quali¬ 
fying cycles for the world championship. In 
this very strong event he managed to cling on 
to a qualifying place together with Stein and 
Hoit, and in the subsequent three-way play¬ 
off (Los Angeles 1968), where all the players 
made the same score, he - with draws in all 
eight games! — was declared the winner thanks 
to the best Berger score in the Interzonal 
tournament. 

In the following game, against what was 
then Geller’s beloved King’s Indian Defence, 
Reshcvsky employed his favourite set-up with 
the development of his bishops at e2 and e3. 



1 d4 4tf6 2 c4 g6 3 Agl 4 e4 d6 5 
i.e2 0-0 6 £if3 e5 7 Ae3\? c6 8 Wd2 

Kingside castling has always been preferred 
to this move. 

8...4ibd7 

Black could have played 8...4\g4 9 Jlg5 f6 
10 JLh4 4)d7 or by the exchange 8...exd4 9 
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4^xd4 transposed into the line 9...Se8 10 f3 d5 
11 exd5 cxd5 12 0-0 4te6, which at that time 
had the reputation of being more promising 
for White, since it was thought that after 13 c5 
he could maintain his position in the centre 
and retain a strategic initiative. 

Only in 1990, in the 11th game of my 
match with Karpov, was I able to cast doubts 
on this evaluation by sacrificing the exchange 
— 13...Bxe3 14 Wxeo Wf8 15 43xc6 bxc6 16 
whl Sb8. That game ended in a draw 7 , but 
Gelfand’s attempt (Linares 1992) to improve 
White’s play by 15 4kb5 Wxc5 16 Bad Wb6 
17 HT2 Jld7 18 Bfdl ended in his defeat. 
Since that time, in this exchange variation 
(7.,.exd4) in reply to ...Se8 White does not 
defend his bishop with the queen, but with¬ 
drawn it to f2, not allowing the exchange sacri¬ 
fice. 

9 0-0 We7 (not wishing for the moment to 
determine his pawn structure. Black continues 
his development) 


Axel £>xd2 13 ±xfl8 fcf8 (or 13...4ixf8 14 
Bfdl Jtxd4 15 Sxd2 Jte5 16 ^3e4 Jlf4 17 
Bddl Af5 18 Ado) 14 Bfdl JLxd4 15 Bxd2 
Ae5 16 &)c4 Af4 17 Bddl sl?e7 would have 
led to an endgame that is clearly better for 
White. 


Some mistake must have crept into Geller’s 
calculations, since the planned relieving of the 
central tension looks clearly unfavourable: no 
counterplay for the sacrificed pawn is appar¬ 
ent. 

Meanwhile, by exploiting the fact that in 
such positions the weakness of die d6-pawn is 
often illusory, with 13,..Wf8!? Geller could 
have freed himself from the pin and gained 
‘King’s Indian’ counterplay: 14 4^b3 4ifd7 15 
43cl (15 Hfxdb?! Wxd6 16 Bxd6 4ie5! 17 4k5 
Aft 18 Bddl ±b4) 15...^e5 16 b3 h6 17 
Jth4 £5 18 Wxd6 ^xd6 19 Bxd6 JLe6 with 
compensation for the pawn, or 14 4Lc2 Jle6 
15 &e3 £ih5! 16 f4 (16 Wxd6? Wxd6 17 Bxd6 
h6 18 Jth4 4if4 favours Black) 16...h6 17 
Jth4 4k.f4 18 Bxf4 g5 19 Jlxg5 hxg5 20 Sf2 
Jle5 21 4>f5 Jlxf5 22 Bxf5 f6 and the bishop 
at e5 cements the position together. 

14 cxd5 cxd5 15 exd5 Ad7 16 &H1 

Now 7 this move merely helps White to con¬ 
solidate his advantage. But Black is already in 
such difficulties, that the lesser evil was the 
exchange of the d5-pawn for the h6-pawn and 
a depressing struggle for a draw in a technical 


10 ^.g5! 

This subtle manoeuvre demonstrates that 
the queen move was somewhat premature. 
However, in such semi-fixed positions every 
move has its virtues and drawbacks. For ex¬ 
ample, after 9,..Se8 everyone has now been 
taught to reply 10 d5, emphasising the fact 
that the early move of the rook from the f- 
file makes it harder to play ...f7-f5. 

10„,.exd4 11 4ixd4 Be8 

The lively exchange of fire - 11...4ke4 12 
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endgame where he is a pawn down: 16...h6 17 
Jhdi6 £>bxd5 IB Axg7 4?xg7 1.9 Sfel #e3 
20 £kd5 Wxd2 21 Sxd2 &xd5 22 lei Iac8. 
17 4idb5! (increasing his initiative) 

17.. .Jlxb5 18 Axb5 Sed8 19 d6! a8 20 
Jle2 <2>c8 21 Af4 

"With such a d-pawn, 1 must confess that I 
became complacent, not fully realizing how 
foxy my adversary was.’ (Reshevsky) 

21.. .b5 

‘The only chance of gaining counterplay: 
Black is hoping to play his knight to c4,’ 
comments die American grandmaster, men¬ 
tioning in passing die variation 21...^3h5? 22 
cl7! ^b6 23 Jld6 ‘and wins.’ And indeed, ca¬ 
pitulation can be delayed only by going into a 
hopeless endgame the exchange down: 

23.. .fixd7 24 Axf8 fixd2 25 Bxd2. 



22 

‘More precise is 22 a4 h4 (if 22...bxa4 23 
4ixa4, denying Black’s queen knight develop¬ 
ment) 23 <§3e4 with a greater edge than in the 
actual game because the b-pawn would be 
attacked.’ (Reshevsky). Yes, in positions with a 
great advantage die American often carried 
out his plan without paying attention to at¬ 
tempts by the opponent to create counterplay, 
and diereby made die win more difficult. 

22.. ,£>b6 23 Id 

White is again careless in the finishing-off 
process. The renewing of die pin - 23 J-g5! 
would now 7 have been unbearable for Black: 

23.. .£>xe4 24 fxe4 Sd7 25 e5! #e8 


(25...AxeS? 26 #'e3) 26 Ag4 and die game 
concludes. 

23.. .fiabS 24 Ic6?l 

This error is criticised by Reshevsky him¬ 
self, who comments that 24 Wa5 was simpler. 
The variations polished by ‘Fritz’ confirm this: 

24.. .£ifd5 25 Ag5 Sd7 26 h6 27 Ad2 
Axb2 28 Bbl, or 24...£ke4 25 fxe4 Axb2 26 
Sc2 with advantage to White. 

24.. .'#eS! 

‘At this point, I began to feel a little disap¬ 
pointed and discouraged because I was unable 
to find a clearly promising continuation.’ (Re¬ 
shevsky) 

25 4hxf6+ 

White avoided the winning variation 25 d7 
fixd7 26 #'a5 £ke4 27 AxbS, as after 

27.. .$3d2 28 Bel ^3bc4 he failed to notice the 
winning reply 29 Wxa6!, and the bishop at b8 
is immune. 

25.. .Axf 6 26 If cl 4te4 

Geller has finally brought his knight to c4, 
but this has done little to ease his position, 
except that it deprives the opponent of the 
advantage of the two bishops. 

27 Axc4 bxc4 28 !6xc4 lxb2 29 S4c2 
Ixc2 30 Wxc2 



Despite all White’s errors, the extra passed 
pawn at d6 still gives him enough for a win. 

30...h5 31 Wc 6 ? 

A careless move. He should have restricted 
himself to die prophylactic 31 h3 or supported 
the d6-pawn with the natural 31 Bdl. But 
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Reshevsky intends, after capturing another 
pawn, to have two passed pawns. Black’s 
desperate counterpiay, involving the advance of 
his kingside pawns, again does not worry him. 


An unpleasant surprise. Again Black has to 
seek a way to save the game, tiiis time in a 
difficult endgame. And Geller makes the 
wrong choice. 


After 36...Jlf6 37 Ae5 Jle7 38 a4 White 
would have faced die greatest technical diffi¬ 
culties: 38...Wd7 (die counterattacking attempt 

38...h3 39 Ac3 hxg2+ 40 fcg2 g4*'41 Sxe7 
Wxf3+ 42 4>gl Hd 1+ 43 Bel Wxd7 does not 
work on account of 44 Se8+!! Wxe8 45 
Wxg4+ &f8 46 Ab4+!) 39 #xd7 !xd7 40 
^?gl f6 41 Jtx3 ^17 42 a5 and the conversion 
of die extra pawn is not at all easy. 


Here there is no longer time for 32 h3: 
...g5 33 Ah2 Wxa2 34 d7 We6 35 Wxc6 
-6 36 Bdl Sa8 and the worst for Black is 


Geiler’s counterplay has brought good 
dividends. The formidable white pawn is 
about to disappear, whereas it is too early to 
talk about the future of the a2-pawm. 

35 d7 

A typical time-trouble chance, but there 
was no longer any choice. After 35 JLf2 Black 
would all the same have saved himself: 

35...Sxd6 36Wc8+'A>g7. 


9 W fP86 The end S ame is ob i ectivel 7 won for White. 

^1-4IH-- KmK&A But Reshevsky w r as again careless in his analy¬ 

sis of the adjourned position and again, as in 
35..,Ac3? Zurich, Geller almost saved an ending two 

In severe time-trouble Geller disrupts the pawns down, 
co-ordination of his pieces. Perhaps he de¬ 
cided that by attacking a second piece he 
w’ould gain winning chances, and that in reply 
to 36 Se8+ he would be able to play his king 
to g7? Had he played 35...^g7! immediately 
(Reshevsky), then after 36 Jlf2 (36 Wd6 is 
altogether harmless: 36...Bxd7! 37 HhcdS Sxd5 
38 Ac 7 Bd2! with equality) 36...h3 all the 
same the d7-pavm would have fallen, and die 
white king’s shelter would have become inse¬ 
cure, giving Black good chances of equalising. 


‘A bad move: this gives Black the opportu¬ 
nity to exchange rooks, which makes White’s 
task tougher because of the increased possibil¬ 
ity of perpetual check.’ (Reshevsky). He 
should have played 43 Se2, to avoid the ex¬ 
change of rooks - 43...fie8 44 Sd2 Wcl+ 45 
9&h2 and to neutralise die drawing attack 

45...Wet with the simple 46 Wf2. The rook 
endgame, in contrast to the queen endgame, 
does not leave Black any saving hopes. 
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44 Hd7? WcH 45 4h2, which was planned 
at home, would have been met by the cool- 
headed manoeuvre 45...Wel! (Reshevsky), 
creating a perpetual check mechanism. 

44 .. .Wxe8 45 4f2 (the capture of the pawn 
leads to an immediate draw: 45 Wxftr' Wel+) 

45.. .Wc6 

It is not easy for White to support the ad¬ 
vance of his a-pawn and simultaneously cover 
his king against checks, but these are usual 
problems for a queen endgame. 


pawns on opposite flanks with his queen ac¬ 
tive, which should give him a win) 51 4f5 
Hxa5+ 52 4xf6 If a6+ 53 4g5 Wb5+ 54 4h4 
do not prevent White from carrying out the 
first part of his plan. 

49 Wxf4 

The attentive reader might like to seek 
(preferably with the help of a computer) a way 
to win after 49 *c4+ *g7 50 a6 #e3+ 51 
'i’fl 4g6 52 Wg8+ 4h6 53 Wd5 Wcl+ 54 
4e2 ffb2+ 55 #d2 Wb5+ 56 »d3 Wc6 57 
4f2, or 51...f3 52 gxf3 Wxf3+ 53 4el We3+ 
54 4dl. 

49.. .Wxa5 50 Wxf6 

Thus, the first part of the plan - obtaining 
the required pawn pair - has been carried out. 

50.. .Wd2+ 51 4g3 If el 4- 52 4h2 4h7 
53 g3 4g8 54 Wd8+ 4h7 55 Wd7+ 4g8 
56 Wd5 + !4g7 57 4h3 



46 f4 

Reshevsky decided to give up his a2-pawn, 
Leaving only the doubled white g-pawns on the 
board, with the idea of using one of them as a 
cover against checks from the rear and ad¬ 
vancing die other to the queening square. At 
the same dme he was speculating on the pos¬ 
sibility of exchanging queens at the cost of 
giving up the leading pawn, widi a win in the 
elementary pawn ending. It is hard to criticise 
him for this plan: 46 a4 Wc2+ 47 < & > g3, which 
he suggested instead, is hardly any more 
promising. After 47...1 r cl! 48 Wb4 Wc7+ the 
journey of the white king to the passed pawn 
- 49 4f2 Wc2+ 50 4e3 Wxg2 does not 
achieve its goal: 51 a5 4f7 52 a6 Wgl+ 53 
4e4 Wal 54 Wb7+ s4?e6 55 a7 fcH with a 
draw. 

46...gxf4 47 a4 Wcl 48 a5 Wa3 

The checks 48...Wc2+ 49 4f3 Wc6+ 50 
4xf4 Wc7+ (after 50...Wxg2 51 4f5 Wfl+ 52 
<4>g6 Wbl+ 53 4xf6 White retains two passed 


Sl..Me2 

57.,.We7! was more tenacious, although 
White is not obliged to advance his pawn — 58 
g5? 4g6 59 Wg8+ 4f5, but can continue car¬ 
rying out the second part of his plan: 58 Wf5 
ih6 59 tfh5+ 4g7 60 g5 We6+ 61 Wg4 Wd5 
62 Wf4. 

58 W67+ 4g6 59 Wd6 + (ensuring the acti¬ 
vation of the king) 59.. .4g7 

Roughly the same position would have 
been reached after 59...4g5 60 Wd8+ 4g6 61 
Wg8+ 4f6 (61...4*116? is bad: 62 g5+ 4h5 63 
Wf7+ 4xg5 64 Wf4+ 4h5 65 Wh4+ 4g6 66 
1§g4+ Wxg4+ 67 4xg4) 62 g5+ 4e7 63 Wg7+ 
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4e8 64 Wg6+ 4f8i (64...4e7 65 Wf6+ 4e8 
66 g4 and Black has no perpetual check) 65 
Wf5+ 4g7 66 4h4 (66 g6? Wei! with a draw) 

66...Wc4+ 67 Wg4 Wc6 68 Wf4 Wd5! 

60 4h4 We4 


(79...We2+ 80 4h3) 80 4h4 Whl+ ends with 
its triumphal return to the same square: 81 
4>g5! Wcl+ 82 Wf4 Wc5+ 83 4>h6. 

66 4g4 Wd1 + 87 Wf3 Wa4+ 88 4h5! 
We8+ 89 4h4 



‘The second adjourned position. Here, the 
Soviet analysts claimed that Geller would 
probably draw' the game. I felt that if I could 
advance the pawn to g5,1 would win, but this 
is difficult to effect because of Black’s con¬ 
stant threat of perpetual check.’ (Reshevsky) 

61 Wd7+ 4h6 62 Wd2+ 4h7 63 Wcl! 
Wd5 64 g5 

It w r as this position that Reshevsky, with his 
customary aplomb, judged to be won. 

84...We4+ 

64...wg6 w~as quite possible, forcing White 
to seek a new regrouping such as 65 Wc2+ (or 

65 Wbt+ 4g7 66 Wei Wc4+ 67 g4) 65...4g7 

66 4g4 Wd4-h 67 4h5 Wd5 68 Wc7+ 4g8, 
but for the moment without any realistic way 
to win. 

65 Wf4 Whl + 

There is a pretty' win after 65...Wd5 66 4g4 
4g7? (66...Wdl+! 67 Wf3 Wa4+ 68 4h5 
We8+ 69 4h4 would transpose to a position 
from the game) 67 Wf6+ 4g8 68 Wg6+ 4h8 
69 We8+ 4g7 70 We7+ 4g8 71 g6 tf dl+ and 
tlie intricate pendulum-like movement of the 
king, with the aim of depriving the queen of 
the d-file - 72 4g5 Wcl+ 73 &h5 Whl+ 74 
Wh4 Wdl+ 75 4>h6 «d+ 76 Wf4 Whl+ 77 
4g5 Wd5+ 78 Wf5 Wd2+ 79 4g4 #dl+ 


69...4g8? 

The final mistake, after which it is all over. 
Meanwhile, the way to win w^as still altogether 
unclear. After the more tenacious 69. ..Well? 
70 Wf7+ 4h8 the battle could have been pro¬ 
longed. With the help of the computer I man¬ 
aged to find the strong move 71 Wd7S, and 
after 71.Jthl+ 72 4>g4 We4+ 73 4>h5 a di¬ 
vergence occurs: 

1) after 73...4g8 74 Wd8+ 4?g7 75 Wc7+ 
4g8 76 g6 Wd5+ (76...Wf5+? 77 4>h6 Wh3+ 
78 4g5) the king avoids perpetual check by a 
cunning zigzag - 77 4h4 Whl+ 78 4g5 
Wd5+ 79 if6 Wf3+ 80 Wf4 Wc6+ 81 4g5 
Wd5+ 82 Wf5 Wd2+ 83 4h4 Wh2+ 84 4g4 
We2+ 85 4h3! and we reach the final position 
in the game; 

2) the quiet 73...We5 is met by die equally 
quiet 74 Wc6! After 74...1 r e2+ 75 g4 Wli2+ 76 
4g6 Wh7+ 77 4ft Wg7+ 78 4f5 Wa7 79 
We8+ 4g7 80 We5+ 4g8 81 g6 Wf2+ 82 <%5 
Wd2+ 83 4h5 the checks come to an end, 
and again White carries out the second part of 
his plan: 83...Wd7 84 Wf5 Wc7 85 Wf7+, 
while the capture 74...Wxg3 allows die white 
monarch to participate personally in the con¬ 
cluding pursuit: 75 Wc8+ 4g7 76 Wd7+ 4f8 
77 4g6 and there is no saving check from d3. 
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However, Black had an even more tena¬ 
cious defence - 69.,.Wa4+ 70 ^f4 Wc2\ (con¬ 
trol of the bl-h7 diagonal is very important) 
71 Wf 7 + &h 8 , and here after lengthy ‘thought’ 
the machine was unable to vSuggest a realistic 
way to win. It tried 72 Wd7 Wc4+ 73 g4 We4 
74 ^h5 &g 8 75 ®d 8 + ^g7 76 Wcl+ ig 8 77 
g 6 Whl+ 78 <^g5 Wd5+, and 72 We7 #a4+ 

73 g4 Wa 8 !, and 72 fT 8 + &h7 73 Wh6+ &g 8 

74 ^e 6 + si?g7, but nowhere was it able to ad¬ 
vance the pawn to g 6 , avoiding perpetual 
check in the process. Had Geller chosen this 
way, we would have witnessed a third ad¬ 
journment session, which was rare for those 
times. But... 

70 g6! 

Thus the second part of White’s plan has 
been carried out. The advanced pawn cannot 
be taken, and mate after Wf7-h7 is threatened. 
The only defence against this is the exchange 
of queens, leading to a lost pawn endgame. 
Geller gives a few parting checks... 

70...1^7+ 71 sl?g4 We6+ 72 Wf5 We2+ 
73 4?h3! 1-0 



73...We7 74 Wf7+ fc£7 75 gxf7+ $xf7 76 
<4?h4 *fi> 77 &h5, or 73...&g7 74 l r f7+ < A > h 6 
75 #h7+ <&g5 76 Wh4+ 4?f5 77 Wf4+ &xg 6 
78 Wg4+ Wxg4+ 79 4?xg4. ‘An interesting and 
theoretical endgame.’ (Reshevsky) 

Thus the American grandmaster gained re¬ 
venge for his analytical embarrassment in 
Zurich. But that draw had denied him the 


prospect of challenging directly for the tide of 
world champion, whereas this wan, one of 
seven in the tournament, ultimately only en¬ 
abled him to reach die Candidates event. Alas, 
this was no longer the same formidable 
Sammy: die intervening 14 years had moved 
him into the veterans’ column. 

In the Candidates quarter-final match (Am¬ 
sterdam, May 1968) he was paired with Viktor 
Korchnoi, and Reshevsky was no longer able 
to oppose his young and ambitious opponent, 
losing comprehensively: 2 V 2 -SV 2 . Neverthe¬ 
less, Korchnoi’s account of his preparations 
for this match are very interesting 

‘It was interesting and important for me to 
understand Reshevskv’s character - it was all 
the more interesting, that he is one of those 
rare grandmasters who confidently outplays 
my constant “tormentor” Keres. At the tour¬ 
nament in Los Angeles (1963) he won both 
games against Keres — with White and with 
Black - in excellent style! There was more 
than sufficient material for preparation: games 
from the 1930s and 1940s -1 could browse to 
my heart’s content! And in every game played 
by Reshevsky one could see his indomitable 
temperament and one could sense his enor¬ 
mous desire to fight and win. 

‘Reshevsky has never seriously studied 
opening theory and he himself has admitted 
that a lack of deep knowledge is one of his 
main chess deficiencies. In the middiegame he 
feels significantly more confident. Enormous 
tactical talent, original, non-routine evaluation 
of position — these arc the qualities that enable 
him to beat the best grandmasters in the 
world. But, when you study his games, you 
gain the feeling that by no means all the posi¬ 
tions, where there is a strategic battle, are to 
Reshevsky’s taste: he avoids positions in 
which one has to manoeuvre and wait; his 
strategic plans are too pretentious. Finally, for 
all Reshevsky’s enormous experience, his pro¬ 
pensity- for time-trouble is w'ell known, and at 
his age (he is 20 years older than me) time- 
trouble is a dangerous phenomenon.’ 
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An excellent professional description! The 
most surprising tiling is that the deficiencies 
mentioned did not prevent the famous vet¬ 
eran, albeit in the absence of Fischer, from 
winning the USA Championship twice more 
(1969 and 1970), thereby bringing the total 
number of his titles to seven. 

Finale 

In the famous ‘Match of the Century’ (Belgrade 
1970) the board order in the Rest of the World 
team was decided in a perfectly democratic way 
- by a secret vote of the players themselves. 
Reshevsky’s colleagues assigned him the high 
6th board, where he faced Smyslov. The 59- 
year-old fighter came through this test with 
honour, achieving an equal score in three 
games. In the 4th, last game he could not play 
for religious reasons, and his replacement, the 
Icelander Olafsson, lost to Smyslov, which 
brought the Soviet team a narrow victory 
( 2 OV 2 -I 9 V 2 ) in this historic event. 


1 e4 

Reshevsky played this game with his score 
standing at — 1 , and in an attempt to get even, 
he decided already in the opening to surprise 
his opponent. From his youth he had a stable 
opening repertoire based on 1 d4, and it was 
only extremely rarely that he permitted himself 
to open with die king’s pawn. Incidentally, this 
is also how Petrosian acted, employing 1 e4 
only in exceptional cases, but, even against 
strong grandmasters, with great success. That 
is also how Korchnoi has acted in recent 
years. Fischer was their antipode: he played 1 
e4 exclusively and it was only late in his career 
diat he surprised everyone with his splendid 
handling with White of the closed openings. 

1 ...e5 


Reshevsky was in no doubt that in an 
important game, when the fate of the ‘Match 
of the Century’ was in the balance, Smyslov 
would reply in this way. This suited him well, 
since he himself played only l...e5 with Black, 
and the main ‘Spanish’ positions were very 
familiar to him. 

2 <£if3 4tic6 (the reply 2...4£}f6 was not then as 
popular as it .is now) 3 JthB a6 4 Jl.a4 4tif6 5 

0-0 ±.el 6 lei b5 7 Ab3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 
Qa5 10 ±c2 c5 11 d4 <^c6 12 ^bd2 fc7 



13 dxc5 

This exchange, which came into fashion in 
the 1930s, was regarded as a rather unpleasant 
reply to 11...#k 6 , until Karpov showed that 
13 d5! is far more dangerous for Black, after 
which he has insufficient compensation for 
the space conceded. 

It is interesting that, when this variation 
first began to be developed, it was thought 
that Rubinstein’s famous set-up, by which the 
c 6 -knight is moved via dB to f7, and f 6 -knight 
via e 8 to g7 (the f- and g-pawns having been 
advanced to f 6 and g 6 ), enabled White’s initia¬ 
tive on the kingside to be neutralised and gave 
Black good prospects of playing ...f6-f5. Sixty 
years were required for this position to be 
looked at critically. The generation brought up 
on Karpov’s games played 13 d5 without any 
fear, and the variation with 11...4£sc6 went out 
of fashion. 

13,..dxc5 14 £if1 !,e6 15 £se3 Iad8 18 
We2 c4 


Game 19 

S.Reshevsky-V. Smyslov 

‘Match of the Century, 
Belgrade 1970, 3rd game 
Rj/y Gope% C98 
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In those years this position was a tetbiya that 
was considered quite sound, and Smyslov 
happily went in for it. 



17 

The ‘telephone’ game Fischer-Kholmov 
(Havana 1965) went 17 <^>g5 h6 18 £ixe6 fxe6 
19 b4? <£id4!! 20 cxd4 exd4 21 a3 d3! and 
Black, gained a sensational win on the 46th 
move. Smyslov played in this tournament and, 
of course, he remembered the course taken by 
that game. Apparently it was lodged in his 
memory that Kholmov’s defensive construc¬ 
tion was very safe in ‘similar’ positions. That is 
how we often become trapped by myths and 
dogmas, many of which are created on the 
basis of superficial impressions and hasty con¬ 
clusions. Thus here Smyslov did not notice 
that the triumph of Kholmov’s opening strat¬ 
egy became possible only thanks to Fischer’s 
mistake on the 19th move, which gave Black 
counterplay. Had White played 19 b3!. Black 
would have had roughly the same difficulties 
that Smyslov himself began to experience after 

22.. .fxe6. 

You have to be a wonderful psychologist, 
to force die great Smyslov to chose an open¬ 
ing variation at the board, when you are 
guided not by exact knowledge, but by general 
impressions of set-ups that are half-erased 
from your memory! 

17.. .5fe8 18 Ag5 £>d7 19 lxe7 

Usually here White satisfies himself with 

the advantage of the two bishops after 19 


^3xe7, but Reshevsky has devised a more 
aggressive strategy. 

19...^xe7 20 £lg5 

‘The intention is to open an attack on 
Black’s castling position. White’s idea is to put 
Black on the defensive with #h5, or Wg4 
along with fie3.’ (Reshevsky) 



20.. .^g6 

‘The purpose of this move is to get White 
to move his pawn to g3. After that White’s 
rook cannot reach the g-file! Otherwise after 

20.. .h6 there would be some weaknesses on 
Black’s king’s wing. For instance: 21 £>xe6 
fxe6 22 £ie3.’ (Reshevsky) 

Both these comments were made ‘on the 
basis of the result’ and are intended to demon¬ 
strate the faultless play of both sides. Due to a 
fear of ‘I don’t know what’ Black agrees to 
spoil Iris pawns, and with Iris next move he 
even forces Iris opponent to do this, further 
disfiguring his pawn structure. 

However, all this is mere fantasy, since 

20.. .£3f8 is perfectly sound (Schmid-Filip, 
Siegen Olympiad 1970), but the simplest is 

20.. .Jlxf5! 21 exf5 £kl5 followed by ...£}7f6, 
...h7-h6, the exchange of knights on e4, and 
the return of the knight from d5 to f6 with full 
equality. 

21 g3 h6?! 

Also in the event of 21...£k5 White would 
have retained the initiative after 22 £ke6 (22 
Sadi fixdl 23 fixdl Sd8 24 £>xe6 is also 
possible) 22.,.£ke6 23 Sadi (the attempt to 
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play the knight to d5 by 23 <§3c3 is refuted by The lesser evil was perhaps 26...fixdl+ 27 
Kholmov’s familiar tactical stroke 23...<£ld4!) Wxdl #3d7, not freeing the dangerous bishop, 

23.. .5xdl 24 Sxdl Sd8 25 Sd5. although after 28 a4 4tif6 29 4bg4 Black’s task 

22 4ixe6 fxe6 is also not easy. 

Of course, now Black has no concerns 27 fixd8 + #’xdS 28 axb3 ‘#d@ 29 b4 
about the d5- and f5-squares, but why pay 4jd7 30 J.b3 (White’s advantage has as- 
such a price for this? .Alas, the natural capture 

22.. .5xe6 would have allowed White to acti¬ 
vate his pieces with the typical undermining 
move 23 b31, after which Black has a choice: 
to wake up die Spanish bishop — 23...cxb3 24 
Jtxb3 fic6 25 fiedl! with unpleasant pressure 
on 17, or after 23...$3b6 24 a4! cxb3 (if 

24.. .41e7 25 axb5 axb5 26 b4! the opponent 
may be able to exploit the a-file) 25 Jlxb3 Sc6 
26 axb5 Sxc3 27 flebl to seek a defence 
against tire various dangers, for example: 

27.. .axb5 (27...fidd3 28 ±x.f7+! 4>.xf7 29 bxa6 
is advantageous to White) 28 Wxb5 $3c4 29 
Sa6 fib8 30 Wa4 etc. 

23 ^e3 £>c5 

Thanks to his doubled pawns Black con¬ 
trols key squares in the centre, and for the 
moment the weakening of his pawn structure 
is not felt. But this is for the moment... Shortly 
afterwards Fischer ‘tormented’ O’Kelly after 

23.. .4tif6 24 fiedl fixdl+ 25 fixdl fid8 26 
fixd8+ Wxd8 27 b3! cxb3 28 ±xb3 £>f8 29 c4 
(29 ^g4!? is also good, with a position similar 
to that in the Reshevsky-Smyslov game) 

29.. .t r d7 30 Wc2 Wbl 31 cxb5 axb5 32 ^g4... 

1-0 (Fischer-O’Kelly, Buenos Aires 1970). 

Launching a counterattack by 29...^3xe4 30 
cxb5 axb5 31 Wxb5 (31 £\g4!?) 31...Wd2 
would also not have solved all Black’s prob¬ 
lems: 32 4tkll! (but not 32 <53g4? h5 33 Wb8 
^g5! 34 4ixe5 4ixh3+ 35 ig2 H f xf2+ 36 
&xh3 'lfl+ 37 ^h4 176+ 38 <4>xh5 fT5+ 
with perpetual check) 32...1d4 33 a4 *23d2 34 
Jtc2 with advantage to White. 

24 fiadl fixdl 25 fixdl fid8 26 b4! 

An unpleasant thrust! Black does not want 

to move his knight on account of a2-a4, but 
the removal of the c4-pawn brings into play 
the hitherto sleeping light-squared bishop. 

26.. .cxb3 


The decisive mistake, allowing White to 
transform his positional advantage into a ma¬ 
terial one. Smyslov thought that the position 
was tenable after 31...4^f8, but White’s win¬ 
ning chances are considerable, largely thanks 
to Black’s damaged pawn chain and the obvi¬ 
ous difference in die values of the remaining 
minor pieces. After 32 $3xf6+ gxf6 33 We3 
Black is in serious difficulties: 33...a5 34 bxa5 


38 Wd2 ®f7 39 h4, or 33...Wc7 34 Wd3 <®f7 
35 c4! bxc4 36 lxc4. 

31..A17 32 h4 also did not change any¬ 
thing — sooner or later the knight would have 
to return to f6. 


This move puts Black in zugzwang. A simi¬ 
lar domination occurred in the 24th game of 
my Seville match with Karpov (1987). 

33..3tc7 

After 33... < S?h8 White would have had to 
find a way of bringing his bishop into play via 
the attacked dl-square: 34 Wf7! *i?h7 35 sl?g2 
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tf?h8 36 Adi! #xdl (36...$h7 37 Ag4 ^hB 
38 Ah5 <4>h7 39 WeB *g8 40 Af7+ <i?h7 41 
h4! g5 42 Ag6+! ^h8 43 hxg5 hxg5 44 AhS 
and wins) 37 Wx.f8+ &h7 38 #b8, ultimately 
winning a pawn with a far more active queen. 

The move in the game allows the opponent 
to immediately take play into a technically won 
endgame. 

34 Axe6+ £sxe6 35 #xe6+ <£f8 (or 

35...*h7 36 #xa6 #xc3 37 #xb5 #el+ 38 
<4> g 2 #xe4+ 39 <4h2 Wei 40 #c5! and the 
advance of the b4-pawn is unavoidable) 36 

#xa6 #xc3 37 Wxb5 #e1 + 38 ^g2 
Wxe4+ 39 sfeh2 <4*67 40 #c5+ ^e6 41 
WC8+ &f7 42 Wd7 + ^g8 43 b5 Wc2 44 
#d5+ 4?h7 45 <4>g2 e4 



46 Wd4! 

The queen occupies a dominating and con¬ 
solidating position; now the win is not far off. 

46.. .*g8 47 b6 tb3 48 Wc5 #b2 49 
#c6 (49 #d5+ would have been immediately 
decisive: 49...&f8 50 b7 e3 51 #06+ &f7 52 
#f4+!, or 49... < &h8 50 #a8+ <fch7 51 #xe4+) 

49.. 7 

It is obvious that the e4-pawn is obliged to 
remain where it is, and this means to Black is 
condemned to awaiting the outcome. 

50 h4 g6 51 #c7+ &e6 ( 51...^£6 52 b7 e3 
53 Wf4+! 4 ? g7 54 b8#) 52 #h7 


It turns out that the queen is also intending 
to devour the kingside pawns! The battle is 
over. 


52...Wf6 53 #xh6 #f3+ 54 4?g1 1-0 


By the time of the Interzonal tournament in 
Mallorca (1970) Reshevskv was now perform¬ 
ing a minor role, but he played an excellent 
game which, in addition, influenced the order 
of the qualifying places. After 18 rounds Lev 
Polugayevsky was in the leading group and, 
with a successful outcome to his five remain¬ 
ing games, in which he did not face the 
strongest opponents, he could well have 
hoped to qualify for die Candidates. Re- 
shevsky was not in contention, but, as always, 
he was in an uncompromising mood. 

Game 20 

S.Reshevsky-L.Polugayevsky 

Interzonal Tournament, jj 

Palma de Mallorca 1970,19th round j 

1 d4 2 c4 c5 

Polugayevsky is the first to demonstrate his 
aggressive intentions, inviting a battle in the 
complex set-ups of the Modem Benoni. 

3 £tf3 (not falling in with the opponent’s 
wishes) 3,..cxd4 4 £>xd4 e6 5 ^c3 Ab4 6 
£>b5 

Reshevsky considers this to be the only way 
of fighting for an advantage. White gains the 
two bishops, but at the cost of falling some¬ 
what behind in development. At the start of 
die tournament, against Fischer, he chose the 
passive 6 e3, and after 6...4^e4 7 Wc2 *§3xc3 8 
bxc3 Ae7 he did not gain even equality, and 
lost the game as a result of a time-trouble 
blunder. 

6 ... 0-0 

‘Preferable is 6...d5 after which is it is diffi¬ 
cult for White to get an advantage.’ (Re¬ 
shevsky). After the game the same opinion 
came to be held by his opponent, who five 
years later employed 6...d5 in a USSR Team 
Championship, but also without success: 7 a3 
Axc3+ 8 ^xc3 d4 9 *§3a2 e5 10 e3 0-0 11 
exd4 exd4 12 Ae2 Af5 13 0-0 d3 14 Af3 £k6 
15 £)b4 widi a slight advantage to White (Ani- 
kaev-Polugayevsky, Kislovodsk 1972). 
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7 a3 Axc3+ 8 &xc3 d5 9 Ag5! 

‘Challenging Black to get out of the pin by 
weakening his kingside. Polugayevsky accepts 
the challenge.’ (Reshevsky) 



9.. .h6 

The pin on the knight is very unpleasant 
and Black, largely on account of tournament 
considerations, decides on a strategically risky 
way of releasing it, assuming that the veteran 
will lose his way in the complications. In the 
much later game Korchnoi-Hj artarson (Til¬ 
burg 1979) Black played more solidly and 
seemingly ‘correcdy’: 9... ( §3c6 10 e3 d4 11 exd4 
#xd4 12 #xd4 £lxd4 13 Ad3 e5 14 0-0, but 
he did not achieve full equality. 

10 Ah4 

It is clearly dangerous to take die pawn 
when so far behind in development: 10 
Axf6?! #xf6 11 cxd5 exd5 12 #xd5 fid8 and 
the black pieces come into play much more 
quickly. However, for the moment it is not 
clear who was die hunter and who the victim 
in this short psychological duel. 

10.. .g5?! 

Reshevsky considered the soundest course 
to be 10...$3c6 11 cxd5 exd5 12 e3 Ae6, judg¬ 
ing the situation to be slightly more favourable 
for White. However, the idea with ...g7-g5, 
although risky, is not really so bad. Its correct 
formulation was the inclusion of the moves 

10.. .d4! 11 *^3e4 (11 4ib5?! 4Lc6) and only now 

11.. .g5, also exchanging the white knight that 
subsequently caused so much trouble: 12 


<£Sxf6+ #xf6 13 Ag3 e5! 14 h4 Af5 15 hxg5 
hxg5 16 #d2 Ag6 and the position harbours 
dangers for both sides. 

11 Ag3 d4 12 £»b5! 6 13 e3 dxe3 

After 13...e5 14 exd4 exd4 Reshevsky was 
intending to play 15 Ad3i Se8+ 16 ^fl!, 
rightly assuming that the placing of the king at 
fl and rook at hi was the most favourable for 
White. Now 16.. .^e4 forces the exchange of 
die light-squared bishop, but then the $3b5 
and JLg3 battery begins operating harmoni¬ 
ously: 17 Jlxc4 kxe4 18 $3c7 Ag4 (18...Ae6 
19 #d3! Af5 20 #63 is also bad for Black) 19 

13 2c8 20 ^hdo b5 21 Wd3 and wins. And in 
the event of 16...43e5 17 h4l g4 18 #c!2 or 18 
'S’gl 4?g7 19 c5 Black has no compensation 
for the broken pawns in front of his king. 

14 fxe3 e5 15 Ad3 



15.. .Ag4? 

The decisive mistake. In trying to disturb 
the opponent with his ‘activity’, Polugayevsky 
merely helps him to prepare an attack. Only 

15.. .4£ig4! would have maintained the tension 
- for the moment the bishop at g3 would re¬ 
main passive and the black pawn would gain 
the prospect of advancing to f4. After 16 #e2 
#b6 White can choose between the solid 17 
0-0 and the more ambitious 17 b4!? Let us 
examine both moves: 

1) 17 0-0 Wxe3+ (17...65?! 18 lael f4 19 
Af2 and Black’s activity peters out) 18 #xe3 
£>xe3 19 fifel f5 20 Sxe3 64 21 Axf4 (21 
Seel fxg3 22 hxg3 A 65 23 Ax65 11x65 24 





£M6 fit‘6 25 c5 b6!) 21...exf4 22 Seel 15 23 
lxf5 Sxf5 24 4M6 If6 25 Sadi with the 
initiative for White in the endgame; 

2) 17 b4l? Wxe3 18 £k7. Now in the event 
of the ‘obvious’ 18...fib8? 19 4M5 Hxe2+ 20 
lxe2 h5 Black’s position collapses: 21 b5 
^id4 22 lxg4 lxg4 23 £if6+ &g7 24 £kg4 
4^c2+ 25 &d2 <£kal 26 lxe5+ <£>g6 27 IxbB 
£>b3+ 28 4?c 3 Sxb8 29 &c5+ 30 £kf7 

$k5 31 Sdl and wins. 

But there is the far stronger reply 18...Sd8! 
Now if 19 Hxe3 £kc3 Black’s small army 
creates threats to the king, and after 20 ^e2 
4ixg2! (the excessively optimistic 20...f5?l 
leads to an inferior endgame: 21 ^xe3 f4+ 22 
<&f2 fxg3+ - 22...Sxd3?! 23 £>xa8 £kl4 24 
fihdl 2c3 25 lxf4 gxf4 26 fid2 - 23 hxg3 
Sb8 24 le4) the sharp complications, as of¬ 
ten happens, end in drawing simplification: 21 
4ixa8 lg4+ 22 $f2 Sxd3 23 &xg2 lf3+ 24 
4>f2 lxh'1 25 flxhl e4 26 h4! (26 b5 £M4) 

26.. .f5 27 hxg5 hxg5 28 fih5 f4 29 Sxg5+ 
<&h7 30 lxf4 fif3+31 &cl Sxf4 etc. 

However, White, in turn, can choose to re¬ 
tain die initiative: 19 £M5! Hxe2+ 20 lxe2 h5 
21 0-0! Ie6 (21...h4?! 22 lei) 22 lxg4 hxg4 
23 4^c7 lxc4! (after 23...fiac8?! 24 £)xe6 fxe6 
25 Ilf6 the black pawns begin to fall) 24 Sfcl, 
and since 24...Sac8? 25 Sxc4 Sxc7 26 b5 is 
bad for Black, he must now decide in what 
type of endgame the exchange down he has 
the best chances of maintaining the balance. 
In the sharp tactical one — 24...b5 25 4ixa8 
Sxa8 26 ttdl f5 (26;..fie8 27 ld7) 27 Sd6 
fic8 28 Ig6+ 4T7 29 Sxg5 4?e6 (29...$f6 30 
!h4 'A’eb 31 fig7) 30 fiel, or in the technical 
one 24. Id3 25 £>xa8 fixa8 26 b5! Ixb5 27 
Sc5 (only a draw results from 27 lxe5 4&xe5 
28 Ic5 lc6 29 Hxe5 f6 30 fie7 IdB! 31 fifl 
Sd2! 32 Sxf6 Sxg2+ 33 &£l Sxh2 34 fid6 
sl?f8 35 fic7 ‘i’eS 36 Sg6 ^d8 37 fif7 'i’eB) 

27.. .1a4 28 lxe5 b6 29 fic4 £>xe5 30 fixa4 
with a slight advantage to White. 

16 Wc2 e4 

Such moves should always be regarded with 
particular caution. The pawns cannot move 


backwards!’ - Tigran Petrosian used to warn 
his pupils. Here this advance does not bring 
any real benefits, but: merely strengthens the 
operation of the *?3b5 and lg3 battery. 
However, it is already hard to offer Black ant- 
good advice. In contrast to the situation on 
the previous move, 16...Hb6 does not 
promise anything other than interesting 
complications. True, the consequences of 17 
0-0 e4 (17...Hxe3+? 18 lf2 Hf4 19 lc5 and 
wins) 18 c5! exd3 19 Wxd3 2ad8 ate unclear, 
but 17 c5! (diis is where the position of the 
queen at c2 tells) 17...Ha5+ 18 ^£2 e4 19 le2 
lxe2 20 Wxe2 £ig4+ 21 &gl &ge5 22 b4! 
leaves White with an enormous positional 
advantage: 22...Ha6 (22...£kb4? leads to an 
elegant mating finish: 23 lxe5 *§M3 24 lf6 
Hxb5 25 h4 fecS 26 hxg5 £lf4 27 Sxh6! 
^3xe2+ 28 &hl £ig3+ 29 ih2 etc.) 23 h4 g4 
24 Wfl followed by £k!6. 

17 le2 Wa5 + 



18&f2! 

18 Wc3 lxe2 19 <&xe2 Hxc3 20 &xc3 
‘S’g? 21 fihfl would also have led to an ad¬ 
vantage, but Reshevsky has a more energetic 
plan: ‘It is usually risky to forego castling and 
this is no exception, but I felt that my king 
would be fairly safe since Black’s forces are 
not coordinated. I was also encouraged be¬ 
cause my adversary’s king position was not 
too healthy. 1 expected to launch a vigorous 
and rapid attack.’ (Reshevsky) 

18...1xe2 19 4?xe2! 
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It is not surprising drat, after such a merci¬ 
less drubbing, the finishing spurt did not oc¬ 
cur and Polugavevsky’s qualification for the 
Candidates had to be deferred for three more 
years... 

Incidentally, Reshevsky recalled that he and 
Fischer arrived in Mallorca earlier than the 
other players and spent a few days together, 
seeing the local, sights. After the major scan¬ 
dals in 1961 and 1967, he was surprised to 
observe that on this occasion Bobby ‘was 
quite friendly’ (was this not because Sammy 
was no longer his rival?). And during the 
tournament they could sometimes be seen, 
leisurely walking along, peacefully chatting, 
little Sammy and tall Fischer. An idyllic pic¬ 
ture: an orthodox Jew and an extremist w r ho 
praised Mein Kampf. Later Reshevsky ex¬ 
plained: ‘He has his views, I have my view's. It 
didn’t bother me. I tried to make him see the 
light. I didn’t succeed, but I tried.’ 

A year later, again in Mallorca, he battled 
tirelessly both with his customary opponents, 
and with the rising stars of the new genera¬ 
tion: 1-2. Ljubojevic and Panno — 11 out of 
15; 3-4. Portisch and Reshevsky - 10; 5. 
Andersson - 9*/z; 6-7. Csom and Larsen - 9 
etc. 

Bent Larsen, who starred in three Interzon- 
als (1964, 1967 and 1970), to say nothing 
about other tournaments in the late 1960s, had 
by that time suffered a catastrophe in his 
match with Fischer and looked simply unrec¬ 
ognisable: he lost to all of the top five in the 
tournament! Even so, Reshevsky could be 
very proud of the win over him. 


The king is quite safe at e2, and the queen 
can also maintain its pressure on the e-pawn.’ 
(Reshevsky) 


Nothing is given by the attempt to switch 
the queen closer to the white king: 19...Wb6 

20 Jlc7! (avoiding a trap: 20 Safi? 4kl5! 21 
W62 SfdB 22 £sd6 £ke3! 23 Hxe3 £kI4+ 24 
4?dl f5 with dangerous counterplay) 20...Ho 

21 l.d6 Hf5 22 fihfl (22 Safi %4+ 23 <4>el 
He6 24 Hc3 -£\g4 25 lxf8 SxfB 26 h4 is also 
strong) 22...Hg4+ 23 'APel (23 ^12 Sfd8 24 
4>gl feke.8 25 c5 We6 is not so clear) 23...We6 
24 lxf8 SxfB 25 h3 and the exchange advan¬ 
tage is bound to tell. 

20 40d6 Sa8 (a forced return) 21 Sadi 
The triumph of White’s strategy! Black has 
no way of opposing the knight at d6, which 
completely paralyses his actions. 

21...^h5 22 lei (Reshevsky looked at 
both 22 Hxe4 and 22 fid5, but he wanted 
more) 22...’tb6 


Now f , as Reshevsky had intended, White’s 
attack develops swiftly and without hindrance. 
Moreover, Black does not have even a pawn 
for his troubles! 

24...£sxg4 25 Hxe4 f5 26 He6+ 4>h7 27 
^xf5 <£sce5 28 Id7+! ^xd7 29 0xd7+ 

^g6 30 h4! (when a pawn begins to threaten 
mate, things are really bad) 30...h5 31 
£te7+ &h6 32 hxg5+ 4?xg5 33 Wd5+ 


Palma de Mallorca 1971, 2nd round 
Pirc-Ufimtsev Defence A43 _ 


1 d4 c5 2 d5 d6 3 e4 £rf6 

By choosing a strategically risky opening 
variation, Larsen was trying to lure his oppo¬ 
nent into little-explored territory and to 
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confuse him in a complicated struggle. 



Black is set more problems by the harmo¬ 
nious development plan 8 Jtf4 9 a4 b6 
10 Set JLb7 11 Jtc4, employed by Karpov at 
the finish of the match in Baguio. After 

11.. .6h5 12 ±g5 &f6 13 Wd3 a6 14 Sadi 
.fibB 15 h3 he gained a spatial advantage and 
by consistent: play he went on to win what was 
probably the most important game of his life 
(Karpov-Korchnoi, 32nd matchgame, Baguio 
1978). 

8.. ,£ic7 9 a4 a6 



10 f3?! 

Reshevskv does not play the opening in the 
best way possible, being guided, apparently, by 
some old examples. This move, over¬ 
protecting the e4-pawn, is more appropriate 
when die c2- and e7-pawns are absent, as oc¬ 
curs in the classical Modern Benoni (l.,.$3f6 2 
c4 c5 3 d5 e6), when the knight is transferred 
to the blockading square c4 and die d6-pawn 
has to be defended by pieces. Here, however, 
a plan of the type 10 Set (10 a5 <53b5!; 10 
£k4 ttb8 11 a5 ^3b5 12 ^xb5 axb5 13 ^5b6 
c4) 10...Ad7 11 64!? b5 12 ±f3 IbB 13 e5 
looks more promising, although it does not 
prevent the opponent from developing his 
counterplay. 

1G...i.d7 11 <5te4 

Perhaps the only claim to an advantage was 
by 11 a5, aiming to prevent ...b7-b6 and after 


ll,..$3b5 12 4fc4 $3xc3 13 bxc3 intending to 
occupy the outpost at b6: 13...Jib5 14 ^3b6 
±xe2’l5 #xe2 Sb8 16 Ibl £k!7 17 c4. But 
for the moment White avoids creating weak¬ 
nesses in his position, and die game, to the 
satisfaction of Larsen, goes into a complicated 
middlegame, where Black, has nothing to 
complain of, since he has solved all his open¬ 
ing problems and achieved a comfortable 
game. 

11 ...b5 12 4^b6 lb8 



Here the ambitious Danish grandmaster 
decided diat the time had come to play for an 
advantage, and he devised an original plan for 
winning diis pawn. 

13...&e8 14 ke3 ^d7!? 15 £lxd7 Axd7 
16#d2 b4 17 ^dl ±b5 

The alternative was 17...e6!?, in order after 
18 Ag5 WeS 19 JLf4 e5 to close the centre 
and begin play on die kingside with ...f7-f5. 
But Dirsen’s choice also does not reduce 
Black’s possibilities. 

18 JlxbB axb5 

To me 18...^3xb5!? seems more circum¬ 
spect, not giving White any additional trumps. 
Then Black could have hoped with great ef¬ 
fect to play ...e7-e6 or even ...f7-f5, undermin¬ 
ing the pawn centre, which would have given 
him chances of gradually seizing the initiative. 
However, he consistently sticks to the course 
of winning the a5-pawn. 

19 Sa2 Ia8 20 £>f2 e6 21 dxe6 £sxe6 
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Reshevsky notices a hidden flaw in Larsen’s Apart from this move, exposing the weak- 
operation: Black’s queen moves away from the ness of die dark squares in the king’s shelter, 
ldngside, thanks to which White gains an op- White could have played 25 £\g4!?, forcing 
portunity to begin active play there at the cost 25...h5, and then continued the attack with 26 
of the a5-pawn. &h6+ *h7 27 f6. Now Black loses quickly 

22.. .1xa5? after 27...J,h8 28 g4! Wa8 29 Axd4 cxd4 30 

It would have been more sensible to avoid £>f5! gxf5 31 lxf5 #xe4 32 fixh5+ & g g 33 

the immediate capture of the doomed pawn 2xh8+! &xh8 34 Wh6+ etc. The best defence 
and change the route of the queen, aiming to is 27. JLdi6 28 i.xh6 Sg8 and with an ex- 
nip die enemy attack in the bud. This would change sacrifice Black succeeds in avoiding 
have been satisfied by 22...<£}d4!, for example: die mating threats: 29 Ag7 2xg7 30 fxg7 

1) 23 6! Wh4 24 h3 gx£5 25 c3 and here fcg7 31 c3 bxc3 32 bxc3 £ie6 33 ’#12 #a7, 

there is the very 7 strong reply 25...b3! After 26 retaining a defensible position, 

Saal £3c2 27 ig5 #h5 28 Sadi b4 29 exf5 25...t f d8 

bxc3 30 bxc3 Axc3 31 #xc3 #xg5 Black has It is not possible to parr)- the attack without 
good counter-chances in a very sharp position; bringing up substantial reserves. After 25..T6 

2) 23 a6 is more cunning, in order to never- 26 £>g4 g5 27 h4 WaB 28 £.xg7 <& xg 7 29 hxg5 

theless divert die queen from die defence of #xe4 30 gxf6+ die defence collapses: 30...&f7 
the king, and after 23...#c8 24 £5 Sxa6 25 (30...&h8 31 %5 #b7 32 4bh6 etc.) 31 %5 

Sxa6 #xa6 26 Jlh6 to obtain a position simi- ie8 32 #g7 ^hc2+ 33 <^>h2 £if4 34 Sxf4! 
lar to that reached in the game. Therefore in- #xf4+ 35 ih3 #e4 36 #c7! with inevitable 
stead of chasing the pawn it is better to play mate. 

23.. .#e7! A position of dynamic balance is 26 4bg4 #h4 

reached, where for the moment White’s a- Apparently in his preliminary calculations 
pawn is still alive, but Black has strong coun- Larsen thought that the rapid return of the 
terplay in the centre (24 c3r loses the ex- queen to the kingside would solve all his prob- 
change: 24...#e6!). lems, and that his extra pawn would then tell. 

It is interesting to follow how, after the op- 27 kxgl ^>xg7 28 h3! 
ponent s incautious move, Reshevsky devel- Supporting die position of the knight, 
ops a swift attack, for which, incidentally, he which plays an important role in the attack. It 
received a special prize. suddenly transpires that White’s attack clearly 

23 JSxaS #xa5 24 f5 4bd4 outweighs Black’s defensive possibilities. 
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28...fle8 

The defence 28...gxf5 29 exf5 fie 8 is also in¬ 
effective on account of 30 fif2 Wli5 31 c3 bxc3 
32 bxc3 £k£5 33 tY4, and if 33...-4>g6 White 
decides matters with die spectacular 34 £3h6!! 
fie5 35 g4 Wxh3 36 gxf5+. The further calcula¬ 
tions are aided by the computer: 36... ( i > h5 37 
lh2 fiel + 38 st?f2 lfl+ 39 &e2 lxf4 40 
Sxh3+ fih4 (40...<&g5 41 4&xf7+ ^xf5 42 
£>xd 6 + <&g-4 43 Ixh7 b4 44 Sg7+ 4?h5 45 
^e3 and wins) 41 fixh4+ ^xh4 42 4^xf7 b4 
43 f 6 ^h5 44 ^3h8! (there are also other ways 
to win, but diis zugzwang course is very ele¬ 
gant) 44...^h6 45 c4! b3 46 ^d2 and wins. 

29 f6+ *h8 (29...^g8 30 c3 bxc3 31 bxc3 
£3e6 32 ^3h6+ and wins) 




30 c3? 

Even after a study of dozens of games by 
Reshevsky, I remain mystified by his unwill¬ 
ingness (I don’t have the right to say ‘inability’) 



to seek the quickest way to win. Of course, 
one can talk about pragmatism, about: obsti¬ 
nacy in the carrying out of an intended plan, 
hut how many times did he prolong die play, 
or even throw away a win altogether, by 
choosing blatantly not the strongest moves. 
Thus here he misses an opportunity to take 
play into an endgame — 30 Wh 6 ! Wxh 6 
(30.,.£3e2+ fails to save Black in view of die 
amusing regrouping 31 &h2 Wg3+ 32 'A'hl 
Hgg 33 Wd2 <$M4 34 <53h6 fifB, and the inva¬ 
sion of die rook is decisive: 35 Sal b3 36 c3 
£k 6 37 Ia7 £>d 8 38 Ba 8 »i4 39 £>xf/+ 
<^> g 8 40 Wxd 6 ) 31 £ixh 6 and, despite Black’s 
extra pawn, he again has no defence against 
the threatened invasion of the rook: 31..Hf8 
(31...£>xc2? 32 &xf7+ &gg 33 ®g5) 32 Sal 
§3c2+ 33 <4>f2 ^f4 34 fia7 £>h5 35 4?e3 ^xf 6 
36 'sfe’gS 37 $3xd6 and wins. 

30,.,bxc3 31 bxc3 £>e6 32 #'xd6 


32.. JTg5? 

Missing a chance not only to prolong the 
resistance, but even to save the game: after 

32.. .6g8! 33 Wd7 IIf 8 the outcome would be 
not at all clear. 

33 <4?g8?! 

Alas, with the knight at e5 this defensive 
construction no longer works. 33...^3d8! 34 
Sdl h 6 was more tenacious, although all the 
same die activity of the white pieces would 
have told: 35 £vB! (the rook endgame after 35 
Wxc5 Wxq5 36 ®xe5 fixe5 37 fixdBT ‘i’h? 38 
fifB g5 39 fixf7+ <%6 40 fib? faf 6 41 ‘4 > f2 
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Sxe4 42 Sxb5, as always, is fraught with 
drawing pitfalls) 35...We3+ 36 ^?hl Wxe4 
(36...We2 37 Wd7 If 8 38 Sd 6 and wins) 37 
fiel Wc6 38 fixe 8 + WxcS 39 Well Wg 8 40 
- the most spectacular and efficient so¬ 
lution. There is nothing diat Black can move: 

40...b4 (40...&h7 41 #xc5) 41 cxb4 cxb4 42 
fcb4 &h7 43 We7! h5 (43...g5 44 <&h2 h5 45 
g4 h4 46 ‘ir’gl) 44 h41 (a picturesque zugzwang 
position!) 44...g5 45 Wd7\ gxh4 46 Wd3+ &h 6 
47 WxdB! with an easy win. 

34 #d7 fif8 35 ^xf7 0e3+ 38 &h1 
Wxe4 (the agony w r ould have been prolonged 
by a couple of moves with 36...fixf7 37 Wxe 6 
Wxc3 38 e5) 


37 ^g5! 1-0 

Mate is inevitable, 


What a very high level of positional under¬ 
standing Reshevsky must have had, if, not 
being a professional player by today’s stan¬ 
dards and never having studied opening the¬ 
ory systematically, he could demonstrate such 
enormous strength for so many years! 

In 1973 in Petropolis Sammy played his last 
Interzonal tournament. After beginning with 
five draws, he then, so to speak, got into the 
swing of things and produced ten decisive 
games (among diem, alas, were not only wins). 

Many remember the brilliant game Bron- 
stein-Ljubojevic from die 11 th round in 
Petropolis (Volume 2, Game No. 60). The gen¬ 
eral opinion is that it w'as this crushing defeat 


in the 11 th round diat mined the young Yugo¬ 
slav’s hopes of qualifying for the Candidates. 
But few' now remember that the first to halt 
Ljubo’s swift advance ( 6 V 2 out of 8 !) w ? as Re¬ 
shevsky, and this occurred in die 9th round. 
I 11 the very next round die leader faced the 
first of five successive games against the So¬ 
viet grandmasters, and with a win over the 62- 
year-old veteran he wanted to create a good 
reserve of points, in case his passage through 
‘Soviet row'’ should not be a triumphal one. 


Game 22 


Interzonal Tournament, 
Petropolis 1973, 9th round 
Modern Defence A42 


1 d4 gS 2 c4 Ag7 3 e4 d6 

In those years, both with White and widi 
Black, Ljubojevic had a weakness for the fi- 
anchetto of his bishop and the leisurely devel¬ 
opment of his pieces. 

4 £sc3 4}d7 5 4tf3 e5 6 &e2 c6 7 0-0 
£>h6 



The Yugoslav grandmaster devised and of¬ 
ten employed this unusual plan of develop¬ 
ment. He makes diis move after White has cas¬ 
hed, so as not to be concerned about Ii2-h4. 

8 fibl 

Reshevsky begins his favourite plan of seiz¬ 
ing space on the queenside (lie also used such 
a set-up against Keres — Game No.8). In my 
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view, this move is more effective after the 
preparatory 8 <15 c5. The sharp 8 c5! is also 
interesting, emphasising the temporary dis¬ 
harmony in Black’s position. Then 8...dxc5 9 
dxe5 Hfc7 10 Wd6 Wxd6 11 exd6 leads, de¬ 
spite the exchange of queens, to very compli¬ 
cated play, where the poor position of the 
knight at h6 allows White to hope for an ad¬ 
vantage: 11...0-0 12 h3 Ie8 13 Sdl. 

8 . .. 0-0 

Reshevsky thought that here 8...a5 would in 
no way hinder him (if only because of 9 a3), 
but would merely weaken the b6-square. 

9 b4 f5 

A year earlier Ljubojevic incautiously played 

9...a5?!, and after 10 b5 exd4 11 < §3xd4 Wcl 12 
j^f4! he was unable to make use of tire post at 
c5: 12...£le5 13 #d2 £lhg4 14 h3 £lf6 15 
Ah6 ^3e8 16 JLxgl S^xg7 17 fibdl <53d7 18 f4 
with an obvious advantage to White (Po- 
lugayevsky-Ljubojevic, Palma de Mallorca 
1972). A couple of years later he himself dem¬ 
onstrated an improvement — 9...exd4! 10 
4htd4 $3e5 11 h3 Wh4 and gained quite good 
counter-chances: 12 Sb3 g5!P 13 4if3 < 53xf3+ 
14 Axf3 g4! (Donner-Ljubojevic, Nice 1974). 
10ilg5 

‘A move of psychological value. To have to 
choose from among many feasible continua¬ 
tions is necessarily time-consuming, and 
Ljubojevic is long in selecting his reply. This 
pays White dividends later/ (Reshevsky) 



After 10...Wc7 11 Jte7 fieB 12 dxe5 to 
avoid the worst (12...dxe5 13 Jld6 Wd8 14 c5) 
Black would have had to part with his King’s 
Indian bishop: 12...jLxe5 13 $3xe5 Sxe7 14 
^3xd7 Jtxd7.15 Wd4, and White has an obvi¬ 
ous advantage. In the event of Reshevskv’s 
suggestion 10..&F6 11 dxe5 dxe5 Black would 
also have had a tough scruple for equality 
after 12 Wxd8 fixdB 13 c5 Jte6 (if 13...^3£7, 
then 14 Jlc4 is extremely unpleasant) 14 
<2Xxe5 fxe4 15 £k4. It is dear that such a 
prospect did not appeal to Ljubojevic at all. 

11 d5 (White’s plan is to establish his knight 
at d5 by 12 dxc6 and 13 b5) 11...fcf7 12 
dxc6 bxc6 

“White’s pieces enjoy more freedom and are 
in a position to exert pressure against Black’s 
d-pawn. White’s pawns are well advanced on 
the queenside, poised to advance with a break¬ 
through on the b-file and thereby open it for 
action by the rook. The outcome of the open¬ 
ing is obviously in White’s favor.’ (Reshevsky). 
This evaluation is excessively categorical: 
Black has quite good counter-chances. 

13 £.c1 



13...itb7!? 

Experienced King’s Indian players know 
that this bishop does better not to leave the 
c8-h3 diagonal. Even so, this move should not 
be condemned. If the centre should be 
opened, the bishop may find employment, 
standing at b7. ‘More prudent is 13...$3f6, ex¬ 
erting pressure against the e-pawn,’ comments 
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Reshevsky. But after 14 4Lg5! White would 
have retained a strategic initiative, for example: 

14...$\xg5 15 Axg5 h6 16 Jlxf6 fixf6 17 b5 
and Black faces a depressing defence, since 
after the natural 17...Jtb7 18 bxc6 Jlxc6 19 
4kl5 he does not have 19...Hf7? on account of 
20 exf5 gxf5 21 lh5. 

14 exf5 gxf5 15 £ih4! 

Reshevsky immediately discovers the 
‘Achilles’ heel’ in Black’s position, which was 
also confirmed by Ljubojevic’s reaction: ‘The 
surprise and concern on my opponent’s face 
suggest that he had overlooked this.’ 

15 e4i 

Defending after 15...f4 16 £)e4 d5 17 4k5 
$3xc5 18 bxc5 Sb8 19 4hf5 did not appeal to 
Black, and with a pawn sacrifice he greatly 
complicates the play, hoping to seize die initia¬ 
tive in the resulting complications. 

18 Sb3 me6 17 &xf5 Wxf5 18 Ag4 %6 

19 J&.xd7 £ie5 

Suddenly the black pieces have come alive: 
the knight, which not long ago was huddled 
away at h6, has taken up a central post, from 
where it intends to wedge itself at d3, severing 
White’s position in two. 

20 Jlh3 

The critical moment of die game. 



‘White’s queenside spatial advantage poses a 
long-range threat which Black feels compelled 
to counter by violent and immediate means/ 
(Reshevsky). Such comments by experts, 
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endeavouring to think in global terms, some¬ 
times give far more than numerous variations, 
since they force the mechanism of taking 
decisions to be considered. However, concrete 
variations, in turn, often destroy die seemingly 
most: logical theoretical constructions... 

Ljubojevic correctly judged diat he could 
not spend a tempo regaining the pawn - 

20.. .^xc4, since after 2'1 *4k2! White strength¬ 
ens his attack with 2g3. The reply 21.,.jte5 
does not prevent this (22 <53f4!), while if 

21.. .We8 22 Sg3 &h8, then the exchange sac¬ 
rifice 23 Sxg7! 4?xg7 followed by 24 Wd4-h 
^eS 25 Wxd6 Hf6 26 Wd4 leads to a position 
where the numerous holes in Black’s position 
clearly outweigh his slight material advantage. 

Tlie exchange of the light-squared bishops 
- 20,..Jlc8 21 Jlxc8 Saxc8 does not produce 
the desired effect on account of the same 
move 22 4/)e2!, when diere is still not rime to 
take the pawn: 22...$3xc4 23 Sg3 #f6 24 <§3f4 
Sc7 25 £Mi5 We6 26 Wd4 flff7 27 £tf4! win¬ 
ning the exchange. And if, forgetting about 
the pawn, Black cuts the path of the rook - 

22.. .$3d3, then after 23 Jle3 d5 24 cxd5 cxd5 
25 Jlxa7 White picks up a second pawn and 
in addition secures work for his rook on b3, 
which will support die passed b-pawn or 
come into play on the a-file. Regaining the 02- 
pawn definitely hands the initiative to White: 

25.. .5.8 26 ±e3 Sxa2 27 £>c3! ±,xc3 28 Sxc3 
Sd8 29 Wb3 Bb2 30 when it is fatal to 
play 30...d4 (30...1e2 31 £.d4) 31 l.xd4 Sxd4 
32 WhS+ *g7 33 fic7+ tf?h6 34 Sc6 Sd6 35 
Wf8+ etc. And in the event of 25...Sf7 26 
±e3 Sc4 27 2a3! Wc6 28 b5! Wxb5 29 Ia8+ 
Sf8 30 Sxf8+ Axf8 31 4£id4 the exposed po¬ 
sition of the black king is bound to tell. 

Reshevsky rightly considered the strongest 
continuation to be 20...^kl3!?, which ‘would 
lead to anodier kind of game/ Let us study 
diis position: 21 Jte3 d5 22 cxd5 cxc!5 23 4ftc2 
Sad8 24 4/>d4! (the elimination of the power¬ 
ful knight - 24 Bxd3 exd3 25 £lf4 does not 
promise any advantage: 25...tte4 26 £kd3 d4 
27 ±cl Sde8 28 £ic5 fe 29 £ixb7 Wxb7 
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and the strong passed pawn in the centre gives 
Black excellent counter-chances) 24...Ac8! 25 
Axc8 !xc8 26 b5! Ic4 27 £k6 Sf7 28 Sa3! 
It transpires that the logical continuation of 
the operation - 28...d4 29 Wb3! dxe3 30 Wxc4 
<&>h8 31 Sxa7 exf2+ 32 &hl Sxa7 33 4ka7 
gets Black nowhere: 33...H5 34 £k6! e3 35 
fee7 We8 36 We4! But in such lengthy non- 
forced variations it is often possible to find 
improvements. Thus here 27...'i , h8! (instead 
of 27...Sf7?) enables him to maintain the dy¬ 
namic balance in an exceptionally sharp situa¬ 
tion: 28 f3 Jlh6! 29 fal+ Ag7 30 Wdl Ah6. 
21 ^e2! £id3 
Too late... 



22 £tf4! 

A strong counter-blow, depriving Black of 
even any illusion of an attack, whereas the 
timid 22 ^g3?! would have allowed him to 
consolidate in the centre: 22...Sf7 23 Ag4 
SffB 24 Ac3 d5, and this would have justified 
die risky invasion of die rook at 13. 

22.. .Bx?4 

22...£kf4 23 Sxf3 exf3 24 Axf4 fxg2 25 
Scl was totally bad for Black, as his pawn 
would have become a reliable defender of the 
white king. 

23 Bxd3 exd3 24 Axf4 

‘Black’s possible attack has dissipated and 
White is a pawn up, but Black has some com¬ 
pensation in the passed d-pawn, which can be 
dangerous if White ignores it. (Rcshevsky) 

24.. .Jtc8 


The irony of fate is that here it was not Re- 
shevsky who ended up in severe time-trouble, 
but Ljubojevic, and he had to make his subse¬ 
quent moves almost instantaneously! 

The American considers this obviously be¬ 
lated bishop exchange to be the best way out, 
but it was more important to fight for the e- 
file — 24...Se8!, in order after 25 Ae3 (25 Se'l 
allows Black to consolidate in the centre and 
retain the tension: 25...Se4! 26 Ad2 Aa6! 27 
Ad7 Axc4 28 Axc6 d5) to maintain Inis fad¬ 
ing initiative by the sacrifice of another pawn: 

25.. .c51? 26 bxc5 dxc5 27 Axc5 Se2. And al¬ 
though White (with die help of the computer) 
is able to parry the desperate attack, while re¬ 
taining a material advantage: 28 Wb3! (after 28 
Wa4?! Black’s idea could have proved justified: 

28.. .Ac6 29 Wa6 Ah6! 30 Wxa7 d2) 28...We4 
29 Ae3, the opponent’s practical chances 
cannot be underestimated. 

25 Axc8 fixc8 26 Bel! 



Now, when the e-file has been seized by 
White, the outcome is decided. 

26.. .5f8 

‘Best under the circumstances is 26...Se8 27 
Ixe8+ Wxe8 28 Wxd3 fel+ 29 Wfl Wxb4 
30 g3 d5 with Black in a position to put up 
resistance.’ (Reshevsky). However, after the 
accurate 31 We2! only the question of the 
number of moves in the game remains open: 

31.. .dxc4 (31...#01+ 32 &g2 We4+ 33 Wxe4 
dxe4 34 Ac3! a6 35 <4>h3! *f7 36 <£g4 4?e6 
37 S^f4 and wins) 32 We6+ sfc'.hB 33 Ad6 
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Whl+ 34 ©g2 h6 35 Wxc4 Wb5 36 Wf7 etc. he does not have time to undermine die b4 - 

27 W62 WfS 28 g3 pawn - 34...a5 35 Wxd3 Wxd3 36 Bxd3 wins. 

The trap 28 Axd6P? Ac3! 29 We3 Axel 30 34 Axe5 WxeS 35 Wxd3+ 9?g8 36 f4 

Axf8 d2 is too transparent, of course, but all Wb2+ (a desperate try in a hopeless situation) 

kinds of things happen in time-trouble! 37 Sd2 Wxb4 38 Wg6+ 4?f8 39 Wh6+ 

28.. .d5 29 c5 h5 30 h4 (Black was threat- Sg7 40 Be2! 

ening ...h5-h4-h3 with a blockade of the king) It is time to lower die curtain, but in time- 

30.. .Ad4 31 st?g2 Sf7 32 f3?! trouble Ljubojevic plays on to mate. 

A move that might be described as ‘solid’, 40...Wxc5 41 Wh8+ { Ml 42 We8 + 4?f6 

but 32 b5! cxb5 33 c6 Sf8 34 Wb4 was more 43 We6 mate (1 ~0) 

energetic, after which die advance of the c6- This was Reshevsky’s ‘Interzonal finale’! 
pawn combined with direats to the king 

would have quickly decided the game. 1 want to play and play../ 

In the 1970s Reshevsky did not reduce bis 
chess activity, seeing as he retired from his ac¬ 
countancy work. In 1974 he played for die last 
time for die USA team at the Olympiad in Nice 
(altogether Reshevsky had to his credit eight 
‘tournaments of nations’). At tournaments in 
Skopje (1976) and Amsterdam (1977) he con¬ 
tinued his acquaintance with the younger gen¬ 
eration — grandmasters who were born 40 or 
more years later than him: the new world 
champion Karpov, Timman, Vaganian, Miles... 
In 1978, for the first time after a long interval, 
he visited the USSR. Among Reshevsky’s op¬ 
ponents at a tournament in Vilnius were Petro¬ 
sian and Chiburdanidzc. His games with the 
fonner chess king and the future queen (Maya’s 
victorious match with Gaprindashvili was to 
begin a few montiis later!) ended in draws. And 
in order not to conclude the event with a minus 
score, in the penultimate round Sammy had to 
win ‘to order’ against Beliavsky. 

Reshevsky also continued playing in popu¬ 
lar open tournaments, year after year travelling 
to Lone Pine for the traditional ‘Swiss’. At the 
age of 70 he shared 3rd-5th places with 
Kavalek and Christiansen in the USA Zonal 
Championship (1981) and after an additional 
double-cycle play-off, all the games of w-hich 
ended in drawls, he finished behind 
Christiansen only on the tie-break. However, 
don’t think that the ‘nice granddad’ no longer 
had any particular ambitions: his last-round 
game with Kavalek lasted 90 moves, after 


32.. .4?h7? 

A time-trouble blunder. Meanwhile, by 
switching his rook - 32.. JSb7! 33 Ac3 Ae5 
Ljubojevic could have tried to exploit White’s 
delay. Thus after 34 Bdl a5! 35 a3 axb4 36 
axb4 ^{7 the win of the d3-pawn - 37 Af2 
^g6 38 Act Sa7 39 Wxd3 would have led to 
a position where, despite White’s two extra 
pawns, it is not at all easy to find a way to 
strengthen his position: 39...Ba2+! 40 S^fl 
Ib2 41 Wxf5+ 4?xf5 42 Sd3 d4 etc. He can 
win with the energetic 34 a4! a6 35 Ag5!, and 
the invasion on the e-file together with the b4- 
b5 breakthrough enables Black’s slight activity 
to be dampened: 35...Ad4 36 He8+ 'A’g? 37 
Wet Hf7 38 Af4, 35...Ib8 36 Se3 <S>h7 37 
Hxd3 Sxb4 38 Sxd5 Sxa4 39 Bd7+, or 

35.. .2f7 36 Se3 Bb7 37 Wei and wins. 


Black is not saved by 33. 






which tiie ‘young man’ could hardly stand up... 
Sammy was a step away from once more try¬ 
ing his luck in die battle for the chess crown. 

By that time he and his wife and three chil¬ 
dren had for a long time been living in Spring 
Valley, a small town on the Hudson River not 
far from New’ York. In autumn 1983 die Man¬ 
hattan Chess Club organised a meeting of the 
three surviving participants in the AVRO tour¬ 
nament — Fine, Reshevsky and Botvinnik (who 
had flown in to New York for the computer 
world championship). Before diis, as Sammy 
put it, he had hardly ever seen Botvinnik away 
from the board (‘we had no chances of becom¬ 
ing more closely acquainted’) and so he happily 
went along to such a rare meeting. At one point 
he asked Botvinnik: 

‘Perhaps you could invite me to some in¬ 
ternational tournament in the USSR?’ 

‘I will certainly pass on your wish, Sammy. 
Why don’t you take your cap off?’ 

‘I always wear it.’ 

‘Even at night?’ 

‘Reshevsky answered in the affirmative: in 
his youth too he was different from other 
players,’ writes Botvinnik in his memoirs. 

When at an open tournament in Reykjavik 
(February 1984) one of the invited grandmas¬ 
ters, who are so necessary for norms, did not 
turn up, the organisers urgently asked Sammy 
to replace him: of course, they thought, the 
old man is rather weak, he’s 72 after all, but he 
doesn’t have so far to fly... The ‘old man’ 
shared lst-3rd places with H.Olafsson and 
Hjartarson, ahead of Geller, Christiansen, 
Chandler, Balashov, Byrne, Shamkovich and 
many others. Heartened by diis success, that 
summer in Hollywood he played a very fight¬ 
ing match, with the 24-year-old Larry 
Christiansen, then one of the strongest 
grandmasters in the USA (+1—2=5). 

In those years he w r as still eager to play in the 
USA Championships and he w'as upset that 
they did not invite him to these tournaments 
without having to qualify, inquiring: ‘Why not 
allow there the old champions of America?’ 


At the end of the 1980s he took part in 
three qualifying open tournaments of the 
Grandmasters Association (GMA) — in Bel¬ 
grade, Moscow and Palma de Mallorca, where 
I had the pleasure of meeting him. He loved 
chess wholeheartedly: the very process of the 
game afforded him enormous creative pleas¬ 
ure. Sammy joked: M want to play and play...’ 
And yet his opponents were players of my age! 
He became a living legend, with all the attrib¬ 
utes that go with this status. 

It is said that Reshevsky, like Capablanca, 
did not have his own chess set. ‘I don’t know 
about Capa, but I can tell you that although I 
accompanied Reshevsky to many tourna¬ 
ments, I saw him with a set only once, in 
Palma,’ writes Hanon Russell. ‘And what a set! 
Small, hollow, chipped and plastic, with a 
flimsy red-and-black board, and missing a 
black rook! The complete set could not have 
cost more than two dollars. I sat and watched 
as he analysed his adjourned game with Yugo¬ 
slav Grandmaster Damljanovic. It was a dou¬ 
ble rook ending, at least at the tournament 
hall; here it was two white rooks versus a 
black rook and a Spanish coin!’ 

Russell remembers another amusing episode, 
which occurred in Mallorca when one evening 
he was out for a stroll with Reshevsky: ‘A lank)', 
awkward looking young man approached us. 
Just before w r e passed each other, the young man 
hesitated and quietly nodded at Reshevsky with 
an uncomfortable smile on his face, dearly wait¬ 
ing for some kind of acknowledgement. Re¬ 
shevsky and 1 were talking and he saw’ none of 
this. The young man’s eyes met mine, I smiled at 
him and shrugged, a gesture meaning, “Sorry, 
but I guess he didn’t notice you.” As soon as we 
had passed each other I said to Reshevsky: “Did 
you see that young man? I think he was trying to 
say hello to you.” “Oh, I guess I didn’t,” replied 
the grandmaster. “Who was it?” “That was Boris 
Gelfand. He is leading the tournament and will 
probably win it,” I said. “Ah, Gelfand. He is a 
good player.” And that was that Two genera¬ 
tions passing in the night.’ 
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(44...Hfe7!) 45 ^e3?! (it would have been 
slightly better to play 45 *§ib2 Sd4, or 45 fid2 
Se7) 45-.Ji.a7 (45...±xd3! 46 Axd3 ±,xe5 
and wins) 46 Sd2? 

The resistance could have been prolonged 
by 46 Sf4 fic7 etc. 

48...fid5 (46...i.f3!) 47 ledl?! (even the 
more tenacious 47 if4 Jlxc5 48 See2 Jld4 
49 £xe4 ±c3! 50 Iee2 Sd4+ 51 &g3 f4+ 52 
4?f2 f3 53 e6 Se7 would not have saved 
White) 47...iLxd3 48 fixd3 Sxe5+ 49 
4?d2 iLxc5 and soon Black also won the 112- 
pawn and with it the game, thus levelling the 
score in the match: 2-2. 

After die game Reshevsky looked very 
happy: righdy so, since he had not disgraced 
himself in front of the exacting Moscow pub¬ 
lic, and among the spectators w r as the current 
world champion! Reshevsky happily chatted 
and allowed himself to be photographed, jok¬ 
ing and laughing. And through the spontane¬ 
ous joy radiated by the 80-year-old Sammy, 
there imperceptibly gleamed the image of little 
Shmulik - the Jewish wunderkind from the 
Polish village, who back in 1919 caused aston¬ 
ishment among the European chess fans who 
saw him. 

He, who w r as once incautiously called by 
Alekhine ‘a chess old man’, was still eager to 
play! Alas, nine months after our meeting he 
passed away. His heart failed him... Although, 
just two days before that he had been dis¬ 
cussing his future chess plans with Hanon 
Russell: he was thinking of a match with 
some young grandmaster (battle of die gen¬ 
erations!), he expressed the hope that he 
would at last be allowed to participate in the 
USA Championship (he was, after all, the 
seven-times champion!), and he talked about 
travelling to some tournament in Poland, 
which he had not visited once since he had 
left it as a child... 

‘During the last century and a half,’ Botvin¬ 
nik wrote in memory of him. ‘The United 


Match, Moscow 1991, 4th game 


35...g5!? (Black would have retained an ob¬ 
vious advantage with the quiet 35...Sg8) 36 

£>e6 g4+ 37 &e3 He8 38 <£>xc5 f5! 39 


39...F4+! 40 lxf4 J.xf4+ 41 »xf4 Sf7+ was 
correct, winning the exchange widi winning 
chances. 

40 £id3? 

An error in reply. After 40 fixf5! fixf5 41 
exf5 jLxh2+ (in time-trouble a player endeav¬ 
ours to avoid such discovered checks) 42 Jte4 
JLg3 43 ^3e6 Jlxe4 44 9bxe4 Jlxh4 the play 
would have been double-edged. But now' the 
black bishops begin operating at full power. 


,xc5 and wins. 
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States has given die world a series of great 
masters - Morphy, Pillsbury, Marshall, Fine, 
Reshevsky, Fischer... Alas, at present there are 
no worthy successors. But if talents should 
again appear, they can take their example from 
the profound and uncompromising chess 
fighter Samuel Reshevsky. 5 

Reshevsky’s failure in his battle with a 
whole group of outstanding Soviet players in 
the first decade after the w r ar is quite explica¬ 
ble. On Sammy’s side were the practical 
skills, acquired in the fiercely competitive 
system of Western tournaments in the 1930s 
and 1940s, and a unique natural intuition, 
w’hich often enabled him to evaluate the 
situation on the board more deeply than his 
brilliant opponents. But at the same time his 
obvious weakness was a lack of skill in seri¬ 
ous analytical work, which at decisive mo¬ 
ments would make itself felt, both in opening 
preparation and in the analysis of adjourned 
positions. 

But Reshevsky’s uncompromising nature, 
his boundless belief in his own powers, his 
inexhaustible thirst for a fight, his deep pene¬ 
tration into die secrets of the position, were 
revived in their own way in Robert Fischer. 
To these very valuable qualities of his great 
American predecessor, Fischer added fanatical 
hard work together with analytical revelations, 
in the end creating an all-conquering titan, 
which even the bastions of the Soviet chess 
fortress could not withstand. 



The famous Argentine grandmaster Miguel 
Najdorf (15 April 1910 - 4 July 1997) was bom 
and grew up in Warsaw. His parents named 
him Moisha-Mendel (the result of a dispute 
between his parents), and in the family diey 
affectionately called him Mickel, not suspecting 
that this was a prototype of his future new 
name on another continent. However, offi¬ 
cially, according to his passport, he bore the 
Polish name Mieczyslaw. 

Najdorfs chess talent revealed itself com¬ 


paratively late. At a time when other represen¬ 
tatives of his generation such as Botvinnik, Re¬ 
shevsky, Flohr and Keres were already among 
die strongest players in the world, Najdorf was 
a mere master. A victory in the Warsaw' Cham¬ 
pionship (1934), a share of 2nd-4th places in 
die Polish Championship (1935), and a subse¬ 
quent win in a match against his teacher Saviely 
Tartakower were his main early successes. They 
secured him a place in the national team, and in 
those times this meant something. The world 
arena was dominated by the Americans, who 
won four successive Olympiads, but the Polish 
players were among their main rivals and were 
in contention for the tide of unofficial champi¬ 
ons of Europe. 

The country which gave Winawer, Ja- 
nowski, Salwe, Rubinstein (and, strictly speak¬ 
ing, Reshevsky) to the chess world had good 
traditions. In the first Tournament of Na¬ 
tions’ the Poles did not take part, but in the 
second (The Hague 1928) they finished third. 
Two years later in Hamburg the team was led 
by the great Rubinstein, who made the phe¬ 
nomenal score +13-0=4. He was successfully 
supported by Tartakower (+9—1=6), and the 
team, which also included Przepiorka, 
Makarczyk and P.Frydman, won the Olym¬ 
piad! The great Akiba played once more for 
the team in 1931, although without particular 
brilliance (soon the doctors weaned him off 
chess), but the backbone of the ‘golden’ team 
was retained, and in the pre-war years the Pol¬ 
ish players led by Tartakow r er twice finished 
second in Olympiads and twice third. Mixing 
with his venerable colleagues could not fail to 
have a favourable influence on Najdorf s chess 
development. 

In 1932 he drew two exhibition games with 
Alexander Alekhine, who had arrived on tour. 
In her book, Najdorfs daughter Uliana gives a 
dialogue between her father and the fourth 
world champion, which took place in Buenos 
Aires in 1939. 

Najdorf: ‘Doctor, you and I played three 
games, and the score was 2-1 in my favour.’ 
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Alekhine ( indignantly ): ‘That’s not true, there 
were two games, and they ended in draws, both 
of which you barely saved! 5 

Najdorf: ‘No doctor, we met three times. In 
1929 in Poland you gave a simultaneous display 
on 30 boards plus another two playing blind¬ 
fold. I was one of those two.’ 

Alekhine: ‘Thirty plus two blindfold... So it 
was you who sacrificed a rook on e7?! Yes, that 
means you’re right!’ 

Even if this is an anecdote (the score of this 
game, like die two others, is not known to his¬ 
torians), it shows how far Najdorf was from die 
chess throne when he was twenty years old. 
From die early part of his career there stands 
out a pretty miniature, which Tartakower jok¬ 
ingly called the ‘Polish immortal’. As regards 
the exact name of Najdorfs opponent and es¬ 
pecially the date of this game, chess historians 
are in dispute. Some indicate 1935, others 1930, 
but I will take as my guide the words of Na¬ 
jdorf himself and his daughter, who give 1928. 

Game 24 

S,GIinksberg-!V!. Najdorf 

Warsaw 1928 
Dutch Defence AS5 


1 d4 f5 2 c4 &f6 3 4ic3 e6 4 &f3 d5 5 
e3 c6 6 ±d3 Jld6 7 0-0 0-0 8 &e2 £ibd7 
9 5 



9...±xh2+! 10 4?h1 £}g4 11 f4 WeB 12 
g3 #h5 13 4?g2 AgVA 


A very spectacular quiet move. Incidentally, 
the chess computer program Junior spends 
almost three minutes to bring it onto the first 
line of analysis — an indication that this is not a 
bad game! 



15...e5! 16 dxe5 £>dxe5+ 17 fxe5 

£ixe5+ 18 &f4 ^g6+ 19 &f3 f4! (the 
main diing was to find these pawn ‘spikes’; 
here the calculation of the variations is ele¬ 
mentary) 



20 exf4 

20 JLxg6 Jtg4+ 21 4?xg4 HAg3+ 22 &h5 
hxg6+ 23 fcg6 If6+ 24 Sh5 Sh6 is mate. 

20...Jtg4+ 21 <£xg4 <STe5+ 22 fxe5 h5 
mate 

All this relates to the ‘light genre 5 , but it is 
quite pretty. 

By die late 1930s Najdorf was already play¬ 
ing at a good strength: in Margate 1939 he 
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g a i n ed a draw with Capablanca, and at die there were no breaks for Najdorf, since many 


Olympiad in Buenos Aires he registered die 
best score on board 2 - 14 points out of 18. 

It was precisely at that time that die Second 
World War broke out. The match between 
Germany and Poland did not take place, a 2-2 
score being simply entered in the tournament 
table. And in die end these teams occupied 
the first two places. All of the victorious 
German team (including the Austrians Eiis- 
kases and Becker) remained in Argentina, not 
wishing to return to a Europe engulfed in 
flames. Many other players did the same diing, 
including two members of the Polish team — 
Najdorf and Frydman (but Tartakower re¬ 
turned to Europe, joined the Tree France’ 
movement and fought under the name of 
Lieutenant Cartier). 

Soon the terrible news reached Najdorf that 
his entire family - wife, child, modier, father 
and four brothers - had perished in Fascist 
concentration camps. So for ‘Mickel’ one life 
ended and another began. Left alone, without 
means of existence, not knowing die Spanish 
language, he nevertheless decided to setde in 
Argentina. Many years later Miguel Najdorf 
called this the best move that he ever made... 



In the first half of the 1940s he played in 
tournaments in his new homeland, considera¬ 
bly promoting the popularity of chess in the 
country 7 . By his sociable and benevolent atti¬ 
tude and his ebullient energy-, to say nothing 
of his attractive and strong play, Najdorf 
earned die love and respect of the Argentini¬ 
ans, who nicknamed him ‘Miguel el grande’ 
(‘Miguel the Great’). 

In Rosario in 1941 Najdorf gave a blindfold 
display on 41 boards, breaking the world re¬ 
cord of Koltanowski (34) which had been set 
four years earlier. And a further six years later, 
on 24 January 7 1947 in Sao Paulo, the number 
of opponents was increased to 45. The display 
lasted 23 hours and 25 minutes, without any 
breaks! It would be more accurate to say that 


of the participants simply could not devote so 
much time to their games and asked to be 
replaced. Najdorf scored 39 wins, four games 
ended in draws and he lost only two — a fan¬ 
tastic result! Later he revealed one of the rea¬ 
sons that: induced him to attempt this record: 
‘I wanted my name to resound around the 
world, and for reports about me to reach 
those relatives who might still be alive in Po¬ 
land.’ In 1943 Najdorf gave a ‘normal’ display 
on 202 boards (+182—8—12), which at that 
time was also a world record. 

The real flowering of his talent came in the 
post-war years. At that time it was still possi¬ 
ble to play at the top level, relying largely on 
just understanding, experience and natural 
optimism. Soviet players were already pushing 
theory forward, but not to the extent that the 
gap had become too obvious. 

In 1946 the Argentine maestro took first 
place at the Treybal memorial tournament in 
Prague, after which he seriously gave notice of 
himself at the epoch-malting Staunton memo¬ 
rial tournament in Groningen, sharing 4th-5 th 
places and defeating Botvinnik in their individ¬ 
ual meeting. This game has already been men¬ 
tioned in Volume 2. For this victory- Najdorf 
gained not only a point in die tournament table, 
but also 500 guilders from Flohr, with whom 
he had struck a bet that he would beat the So¬ 
viet champion! Chess players are superstitious 
people and such a display of presumption is 
extremely rare. However, by nature Najdorf 
was not only witty and jovial, but also a very 7 
reckless player, and when he ‘plucked up cour¬ 
age’ he even managed to get away with this. 
Here is that memorable encounter. 



1 d4 e6 2 c4 3 £sc3 Ab4 4 Wc2 d5 

(Botvinnik always played this against 4 Wc2) 5 
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,e8 with approximate equality 


Seeing that in die event of 10 e3 Jta4 11 
Wb2 4^bd7 and ...2c8 Black has no reason for 
complaint (he quickly creates counterplay on 
the c-fiie), Najdorf tries to drive away the 
black queen from a4. 

10...Wa4 11 Wh2 <^a6 (Black is forced to 
make this not very aesdietic move) 12 e3 
(with the threat of Jtxa6 and &xc5) 


6 a3?> 

A provocative sideline. 6 Jtg5 h6 7 Jth4! is 
more energetic and natural (Keres - Botvinnik, 
Volume 2, Game No.39). 

6..,iLxc3+ 

The retreat of the bishop does not fit in 
with Black’s opening conception: 6...Jle7?! 7 
JLg5 leads to a Queen’s Gambit with an extra 
tempo for White, while if 6...Jtd6?!, dien 7 
iLg5 is again good, with the approximate con¬ 
tinuation 7...c6 8 e3 £>bd7 9 £3f3 £>f8 10 £k5 
< §3g6 11 f4 0-0 12 JLd3 — again a kind of 
Queen’s Gambit, except that there White 
rarely succeeds in obtaining such an attractive 
attacking position so quickly. 

7 bxc3 (after 7 Wxc3 die queen would be hit 
by ...^3e4) 7...c5 

Black immediately exploits the fact that his 
opponent has lost time on a2-a3, and sets up 
counterplay on the queenside by analogy with 
the Westphalia Defence (1 d4 d5 2 c4 e6 3 
4£lc3 <£}f6 4 Ag5 ^3bd7 5 4lf3 JLb4 6 cxd5 
exd5 7 e3 c5 8 Jld3 WaS with the ideas of 
...jtxc3 and ...c5-c4). 

8 4bf3 Wa5 9 £>d2 (White still further delays 
his development slightly 7 , but insures himself 
against problems on the a5-el diagonal) 


A rather risky venture: Botvinnik wanted to 
win and he was aiming for a complicated 
game. It is safer to play 12...cxd41? 13 cxd4 (13 
4xd4 £k5 14 Jte2 04) 15 0-0 flac8) 13...0-0 
14 JLd3 fifc8 (not immediately 14...Jib5? on 
account of 15 ^c5) 15 ^3d2 (15 0-0 Jtb5! 16 
£lc5? Sxc5) 15...4hc7, and even if 16 Hbl 
there follows 16...Jlb5! 

The plan in the game is also not bad — this 
constricting move reminded Botvinnik of his 
favourite French Defence, where a similar 
blockade of the queenside pawns is often car¬ 
ried out. However, Black needs to play very 7 
enterprisingly 7 , as otherwise White’s two bish¬ 
ops will come to life and his pawn majority in 
the centre will begin to tell. Botvinnik himself 
played splendidly with White in this type of 
typical position, which often arises in the 
Nimzo-lndian Defence with 4 e3, but in the 
given instance he risked taking Black’s side, 
since his opponent was behind in develop¬ 
ment. 


An interesting move. Black prepares the 
‘French manoeuvre’ ...jta4 with the seizure of 
the light squares. It was simpler to play 9...0-0 
10 e3 &bd7 11 ±d3 c4 12 Jle2 £>b6 13 Sbl 


1 17 
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13^d2 0-0 14 Ae2 



14,.,b5?! 

An over-committing and objectively bad 
move: die b5-square should have been left 
free. 14...^c7 15 Adi! (after 15 0-0?! 4^b5! 16 
B Hfe8 17 $3bl Af5 the knight and queen 
blockade White’s entire game) 15...Wa5 16 a4 
Af5 17 0-0 Ad3 18 Sel Sfe8 was better, with 
a complicated game: sooner or later White will 
prepare a break in the centre, but he is seri¬ 
ously cramped and has to concern himself 
with his weak c3-pawn. 

15 Adi #a5 16 Ac2 Bfe8 17 0-0 



After his; enterprising and non-routine play 
in the opening (the manoeuvre ^3d2-b3 and 
the switching of the bishop Ae2~dl-c2), Na- 
jdorf is ready to begin active play, whereas 
Black’s initiative has petered out. 

17...Sab8 

Botvinnik was probably afraid of 18 a4?!, 


and therefore prepares the reply 18...b4, al¬ 
though after 18...bxa4! it would not be so sim¬ 
ple for White to regain his pawn. Therefore it 
made sense to improve the position of the 
knight immediately -17...^07. 

18 £if3 

The thematic move 18 f3 was also possible, 
since after 18...Sxe3 19 <§3e4 (19 £kc4r bxc4) 

19.. .£ke4 20 Axe3 £lxc3 White, avoiding the 
temptation of the incorrect 21 Ad2? <£k2+ 22 
$hl c3! (but not 22..Mxd2?? 23 Axh7+), 
could have replied 21 fifel! with an obvious 
advantage: Black’s pieces arc very badly 
placed. Therefore 18...Ac6 is correct, but then 
after 19 Set Se6 20 £}fl White would gradu¬ 
ally begin to disentangle himself. 

Perhaps 18 B was better, but: Najdorf de¬ 
cided to deviate slightly from the standard 
scheme and first establish his knight on e5. At 
any event, it can be said with certainty that the 
opening has developed in White’s favour: he 
has successfully taken the play away from the 
main theoretical paths. And in addition, on 
finding himself facing ‘his’ set-up, Botvinnik 
became nervous! 

18.. .Wc7 19 £te5 Ae6 

If 19...£k5, then simply 20 £kd7 £kxd7 
21 f3 a5 (if 21...#c6, then 22 a4 is now- possi¬ 
ble) 22 e4 with advantage to White. The 
sharpness is retained, but the bishops gain 
scope and various tactical ideas arise. 

20 f3 ^c5!? 21 Ad2 4te4 

Botvinnik thought that the knight at a4 
would be a strong blockading piece, but in the 
end it transpires that the white knight is far 
stronger! Therefore its exchange came into 
consideration - 21...^cd7 22 ^3xd7 Axd7 
(22...Wxd7 23 e4), for example: 23 Ael Sb6 
24 Ag3 WcS 25 Ae5 AfS, or 23 Sael Wbl 
(not 23..,Ac6?! 24 e4!, and after 24...dxe4 25 
fxe4 there is the threat of Af4) 24 Se2 Be6, 
and since it is difficult for White to advance 
e3-e4, he must play 25 g4, creating pressure on 
the kingside. It is true that, with the pawn sac¬ 
rifice 23 e4!? dxe4 24 fxe4 £ke4 25 Af4 £>d6 
26 Wb4 Sb6 27 Sael, he would gain a rather 
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unpleasant initiative, thanks to his strong bish¬ 
ops. 

22 tbl Sb6 



23 Wei! (die queen is unexpectedly switched 
to h4) 23...£sd7 24 Wh4 £sf8 

Black has defended against the immediate 
threats and prepared ...f7-f6. But even after 
the eviction of the enemy knight from e5 his 
position remains dangerous, although not 
without defensive possibilities. 

25 e4! (intending the further advance of the 
e- and f-pawns) 25...f6 26 4kj4 ^g6 27 
Wh5 



27...1T7?! 

The interesting practical chance 27,..Af7!? 
should have been tried, for example: 

1) 28 Sael £>e5 (28...Wd6 29 e5 Wxa3 30 
exf6 Bxel 31 Sxel is bad for Black) 29 Wh4 
^d3 30 exd5 Bxel 31 Sxel Ag6 and Black 
somewhat entrenches himself; 


2) 28 e5! 29 th4 h51 30 exf6l (this 

puce sacrifice is not too obvious, but 30 4ie3 
fxe5 31 Sael Wd6 does not promise White 
anything special) 30...hxg4 31 fxg7 32 
fxg4, and if 32...Ag6, then 33 Sael Ae4 34 
Axe4 dxe4 35 Wh5 4ig6 36 Ah6+ ^g8 37 
Wd5+ &h8 38 Sxe4 Ixe4 39 Wxe4 with a 
strong attack. Nevertheless, Black would not 
have lost by force and he could still have 
somehow resisted. 

28 Sael lbb8 29 £>e3 £ie7? 

The decisive mistake. It was also bad to 
play 29...Sbd8? 30 exd5 Axd5 31 4lxd5 Sxel 
32 £kf6+, or 29...4bf4 30 l r xf7+ Axf7 31 
£>xc4 £ixg2 32 $xg2 dxc4 33 Af4 Sb7 34 
Se3 with advantage to White in the endgame. 

But 29...<^b6! was essential, and in the 
event of the hasty 30 f4?! £te7 the position 
would have become unclear: 31 Wxf7+ Axf7 

32 e5 fxe5 33 dxe5 %3c6 (with the idea pf play¬ 
ing ...cl5-d4 or attacking the c3-pawn) 34 ^f5 
Ag6 35 Ae3 £3a4 36 4?3d4 Axc2 37 ^xc6 
Sb7 38 Ad4 Bc7! 39 ^)b4 Ae4 and ...a7-a5 
with quite good counterplay. 30 4£l$!? Sbd8 
31 Wg4 Wd7 32 Wg3 is stronger, with an ob¬ 
vious advantage to White, but there would still 
have been much play to come. 

30 Wh4 (with the threat of exd5) 30...f5 

If 30...4tSg6, then 31 Wg3. In playing 30...f5 
Botvinnik was apparently pinning his hopes 
on 31 e5?, but here came a terrible blow... 

31 g4! (destroying the defences) 31.. .f4? 

This leads to heavy, irreplaceable losses. Af¬ 
ter 31...g6 32 gxf5 gxf5 the calm 33 sl?hl is 
highly unpleasant, although with 33 exf5 
White can also win die d5-pawn by force: 

33...Axf5 34 Axf5 ^xf5 35 Wg5+ 4ig7 36 
£hxd5, or 33...^xf5 34 Axf5 Axf5 35 Wg5+ 
Ag6 36 $3xd5. 

31...dxe4 was more tenacious. Here both 
with the queens on - 32 fxe4 4hg6 33 #g5 f4 
34 £lf5, and in the endgame - 32 gxf5 £k.f5 

33 £kf5 Axf5 34 fxe4 Wg6+ 35 Wg3 Wxg3+ 
36 hxg3 White also has an overwhelming posi¬ 
tion, but at least material equality would have 
been retained. 
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A game typical of Najdorfs style. Of 
course, in this last-round encounter, which 
was of enormous significance for deciding the 
winner of the tournament, Botvinnik was not 
himself, and he played nervously, but there is 
nothing for which to reproach his opponent. 
Najdorf played very enterprisingly, employing 
a complicated set-up and posing problems 
diat in the end Botvinnik was unable to solve. 
(Fortunately for him, Euwe, who was trailing 
him by half a point, also lost, and the Soviet 
champion nevertheless took first place). 

From the second half of die 1940s Najdorf 
took part in the battle for the chess crown, 
playing in Interzonal tournaments and Candi¬ 
dates tournaments. He was then one of the 
chess elite and, in the opinion of many, in the 
spring of 1948 he could have added intrigue to 
the match-tournament for the world champi¬ 
onship, or, let us say, slighdy influenced die 
results. In FIDE there was a discussion about 
whether or not to include him in the match- 
tournament instead of Reuben Fine, who de¬ 
clined to take part. But the Soviet Federation 
(for this, read - Botvinnik) was vigorously 
opposed. 

Soon a very curious rivalry developed 
between the two ‘refusers’. At the tournament 
in New York (August 1948) both, its diough as 
a rebuke to FIDE, strove to demonstrate their 
exclusiveness: Najdorf started with 5 V 2 out of 
6 , and Fine with 5 out of 6 . In the 7th round 
the American grandmaster defeated his rival, 
which decided the outcome of the event as a 
whole: 1. Fine - 8 out of 9(1); 2. Najdorf - 6 V 2 ; 
3-4. Euwe and Pilnik - 5 etc. A year later 
Najdorf and Fine played a match of eight 
games in New York: Don Miguel began with 
two defeats, then gained two wins, after which 
the remaining games were drawn. The result: 4- 
4. Even so, the Argentine was able to level die 
overall score in individual games with his 


legendary opponent! This occurred in the 
Werdieim memorial tournament in New York 
(1951), where, in contrast to the tournament of 
three years earlier, Reshevsky was playing, 
which immediately told on die results: 1. Resh¬ 
evsky - 8 out of 11; 2-3. Euwe and Najdorf- 
IVr, 4. Fine - 7 etc. (After diis Fine gave up 
serious play altogether and only occasionally 
played casual games - including some in 1963 
with Fischer; one of these, an Evans Gambit, 
was even included by Bobby in his book My 60 
Memorable Games) 

At the Candidates tournament in Budapest 
(1950) Najdorf finished fifth, while in the fa¬ 
mous Zurich event (1953) he shared 6th-7th 
places with Geiler, against the first five - Smys¬ 
lov, Bronstein, Keres, Reshevsky and Petrosian 
— scoring ‘plus one’! 

In Budapest he won an interesting game 
against lilienthal, but before analysing it I 
should like to say something about Najdorfs 
opponent in this encounter, especially since 
their fates were typical and in some ways simi¬ 
lar. 

The last of the iVSohicans 

The outstanding Hungarian grandmaster An- 
dor (Andre Arnoldovich) Liliendial (born 5 
May 1911) spent die first few years of his life in 
Moscow, but then his mother took him home 
to Budapest. In the mid-1950s, when things in 
Europe became uneasy, Lilienthal frequently 
played in die USSR and in the end he again 
settled in Moscow, later taking Soviet citizen¬ 
ship. Many years later his school friend Janos 
Kadar, the head of the Hungarian Communist 
Party, said to him: ‘This was the best move in 
your life.’ (Incidentally, a similar move was 
made by a close friend of Lilienthal, Salo Fiohr, 
one of the leading players in the 1930s, who 
moved to die USSR after die start of die Sec¬ 
ond World War and die occupation of his na¬ 
tive Czechoslovakia.) 

The Hungarian Chess Federation asked die 
Soviet authorities to allow lilienthal to travel 
abroad to participate in the chess Olympiads, 



and this permission, surprisingly enough for the 
Stalin regime, was granted. In 1935 at die 
Tournament of Nations’ in Warsaw Lilienthal 
made die best score on board 2 — 15 out of 19. 
Two years later, appearing now on board 1, lie 
also achieved an excellent result, securing the 
silver medals for his team. For die first time 
after the Olympiad victories in the late 1920s 
and ‘silver’ in 1930, the Hungarians returned to 
the victory podium! 

lilienthal learned to play chess very late - at 
the age of 15. After training to become a tailor, 
but not finding any opportunities for work, the 
young Andor spent his days on the floor of die 
Budapest Labour Exchange, sitting at die 
chessboard. The game so captivated him, that 
around 1930 he decided to abandon thoughts 
of secure employment (especially since all the 
same he did not see any prospect of this) and 
to follow the thorny padi of a chess profes¬ 
sional. On one occasion in Paris he and Tarta- 
kower nearly played an ‘exhibition’ game... in a 
lion’s cage! According to Lilienthal, what forced 
them to decline die financially tempting offer 
of the circus lion-tamer was the thought that 
the king of beasts, in performing the role of 
arbiter, ‘might interpret the chess code in his 
own way.’ Fortunately, the chess players had 
other, less extreme ways of earning a living... 

In ‘conquering’ Europe, Lili (as his col¬ 
leagues called him in those years) played a 
countless number of games for stakes in die 
cafes of various towns, and he gained renown 
as a master of blindfold blitz play. Sometimes 
his opponents in casual games included the 
strongest players in die world — Nimzowitsch 
and Alekhine, and in fact against die fourth 
world champion Andor won 3-1 and sensibly 
declined an offer to play a few' more games, 
preferring, as he put it, ‘to retain diis result as a 
keep-sake.’ Later Alexander Alexandrovich 
patronised the young Hungarian and lili often 
visited his home. 

Bronstein wrote: ‘For us young players, 
lilienthal w r as a living link between the chess 
classics and die present generation of players - 


he not only played, but was also on good terms 
with Lasker, Capablanca, Thomas, Euwe, Tat- 
takower, Fiohr...’ To this list should be added 
Alekhine, Nimzowitsch, Bernstein and also 
Jacques Mieses, a contemporary of Steinitz and 
Chigorin, whom lilienthal met in 1930 at a 
tournament in Paris, where he was mercilessly 
crushed by the old man, capitulating on die 
16th move. This defeat, by Lilienthal’s admis¬ 
sion, forced him to learn opening theory and to 
make a proper study of the French Defence. 

In 1975 Andre Arnoldovich returned to 
Hungary, but since die late 1990s he has made 
frequent visits to Moscow-. If diere is a major 
chess tournament in progress in the city where 
he is at any given moment, you can be sure that 
lilienthal will honour it with his presence. He 
still loves chess whole-heartedly. Like Najdorf, 
Lilienthal can hardly be classed as an inquisitive 
researcher, and even in analysis they are rather 
driven by that same fervour of the gambler — to 
find a pretty idea which no one has seen, and to 
demonstrate that they are right. However, 
Lilienthal’s ability to look at an interesting posi¬ 
tion literally for days and to find original possi¬ 
bilities in it has always been highly valued by his 
colleagues. Incidentally, he responded in lively 
fashion to the publication of Volume 1 of My 
Great Predecessors , publishing a number of valu¬ 
able criticisms — and in so doing he was proba¬ 
bly the only analyst who did not make use of a 
computer! 

He has been a trainer and second for many 
outstanding players. It was from him that Va¬ 
sily Vasilievich Smyslov adopted the manner, 
during a collective analysis of an adjourned 
position, of halting those who over-zealously 
start looking for a win, with the wise and prac¬ 
tical words: ‘Let’s first find a draw.’ In charac¬ 
terising the manner of his friend and trainer, 
Smyslov wrote: ‘As a chess player Andre is dis¬ 
tinguished by his astounding intuition and feel¬ 
ing for position. He is equally dangerous in 
positional, and in combinative play. His wins 
over Capablanca and Botvinnik leave a deep 
artistic impression.’ 
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It has become commonplace to say that An¬ 
dre Arnoldovich has no enemies, but this is 
indeed so. Jovial and kind-hearted, Lilienthal 
was one of die few with whom die quarrelsome 
Fischer maintained good relations during his 
stay in Hungary (the mid-1990s). In general, he 
has known all of die world champions, apart 
from Steinitz. In this respect only Najdorf and 
Reshevsky are comparable with him. 

Lilienthal’s greatest competitive achievement 
was his victory (together widi Bondarevsky) in 
the 1940 USSR Championship, but his most 
valuable masterpiece was undoubtedly his fa¬ 
mous win over Capablanca. This was their first 
tournament game, but five years earlier the two 
players had met in a simultaneous display (re¬ 
member the dialogue between Alekhine and 
Najdorf!). This is how Lilienthal described his 
first encounter with die third world champion: 
The great Capablanca moved very quickly and 
did not allow' his opponents much time for 
thought. I managed to gain the advantage in a 
French Defence and even win a piece for two 
pawns. By that time all the other games had 
already finished and I remained one to one with 
the grandmaster. He so looked at me diat all 
my boldness instandy vanished, and with a 
trembling voice I offered a draw. Capablanca 
prompdv agreed and I did not even have time 
to ask him to sign my score-sheet, since he was 
already far away/ 

This is how lilienthal’s second meeting with 
the great Cuban proceeded. 

Game 26 

A. Liiienthal-J.FL Capablanca 

Hastings 1934/35 
_ Nim^o-lndian Defence E24 

1 d4 £sf6 2 c4 e6 3 £ic3 J.b4 4 a3 
ilxc3+ 5 bxc3 b6 6 f3 (after 6 e3 Black 
develops his bishop at b7) 

6...d5?! 

Later it transpired that 6...Jk.a6 7 e4 4tk6! is 
better (Geller-Smyslov, 17th USSR Champi¬ 
onship, Moscow* 1949; Simagin-Petrosian, 


Moscow 1950; Kotov-Reres, Budapest Can¬ 
didates 1950), but not 7...d5?! 8 cxd5 (8 J*g5!?) 
8. JLxfl 9 *xfl exd5 10 ±g5! (10 e5 £>g8 11 
^e2 Wd7 12 <4?f2 £>c6 13 Bel 0-0-0 is un¬ 
clear, Illiendial-Steiner, Ujpest 1933) 10...h6 
11 Wa4+i, as in the game Botvinnik-Tal (Vol¬ 
ume 2, Game. No. 74). 



1 Ag5 

7 cxd5 exd5 8 e3 comes into consideration 
— the dangers lying in wait for Black in such 
positions became evident after the historic 
game Botvinnik-Capablanca (AVRO tourna¬ 
ment 1938; Volume 2, Game No.37). 

7.. .h6 8 ±h4 !a6 9 e4!? 

‘A pawn sacrifice that was first employed 
by Alekhine - also in Hastings - the year be¬ 
fore this game.’ (lilienthal) 

9.. Jkxc4 

After 9...dxe4 10 fxe4 g5 11 Jtg3 4ixe4 12 
AeS followed by Wc2 or Jtd3 'White would 
have obtained an attack’ (lilienthal). This as¬ 
sertion can probably be disputed: here it is not 
so easy to gain compensation for the paw r n. 

After 9...g5 10 Jlg3 dxe4 White acquires 
the additional resource 11 ^a4+! ®d7 12 Wc2 
with good play for the pawn. Liliendial con- 
siders 11 le5?! £lbd7 12 Wa4 ±b7 13 h4?! 
gxh4 14 Bxh4? ^d5!, but ll...JLb7!? also 
comes into consideration. The capture 11 fxe4 
£ke4 12 Jte5 leads to a simple transposition 
of moves. 

10 Axc4 dxc4 11 #a4+ Wd7 12 Wxc4 
#c6 



Eliskases chose 12...#ic6 against Alekhine 
(Hastings 1933/34), but failed to equalise: 13 
£)e2 &V5 14 Wd3 Wc6 15 0-0 0-0-0 16 Sabi! 
g5 17 Ag3 £>h5 18 f4 f6 19 Sb4! It was sug¬ 
gested that 16 e5 g5 17 exf6 gxh4 18 We4 
w’ould have been even stronger for White, but 
Black retains possibilities of counterplay by 
avoiding die exchange of queens with 

18...Wc4! (Lilienthal) oiT8...tfb5!? 



But here it is to White’s advantage to keep 
the queens on the board. After 13 Wxc6+ 
4ttec6 14 JLxf6 gxf6 15 ^be2 Sg8 his advan¬ 
tage is minimal. 

13.. .£)bd7 14^e2ld8 

In the event of castling (on either side) 
Lilienthal was intending to play c3~c4. True, 
after 14...0-0 Black can answer 15 c4 with the 
blockading 15...e5!?, and therefore it makes 
sense for White himself to play 15 e5 4 lMi 7 16 
0-0 with the initiative. If instead Black plays 

14.. .0-0-0, then 15 c4 loses a pawn after 

15.. .4be5 16 ^xc4, but 17 Bel b5 18 a4 a6 

19 0-0 gives White good chances of an attack. 
15 0-6 

Here the pawn sacrifice 15 c4?! <53e5 is du¬ 
bious, since there will be nothing for White to 
attack on the queen side. The machine rec¬ 
ommends the curious 15 W&6. 

15.. .a5 

If 15...^e5 16 ^c2 <2ic4 Lilienthal would 
have played 17 d5! exd5 18 $3d4, advanta¬ 
geously opening the position. For the moment 


Capablanca waits, not wanting to determine 
the position of his king. With this aim 

15...Wa4 also looks quite good. 



‘In Euw'e’s opinion, 16 Bad and then c3- 
c4 was correct. However, then Black could 
have replied 16...4fre5 17 We3 6 18 Axf6 
gxf6 with an extremely complicated position.’ 
(Lilienthal) But after: 19 c4! or 19 f4 Wliite has 
an obvious , advantage, instead 17... < ?3c4! 18 
WH e5 19 dxe5 $3h5! 20 Scdl! (after 20 
^3e3! 21 Wxh5 g6 the white queen is trapped) 

20.. .1 f c5+ 21 «i>hl 0-0! is. stronger, when 
Black has no cause for concern, for example: 
22 %4 Ixdl 23 Ixdl <^e3 24 ±f2 Wc4l 

And if Black does not want to go in for 
complications, 16...0-0!? followed by ...e6~e5 is 
also not bad. 

Lilienthal considers 16 c4 to be ‘the most 
vigorous’, giving only 16...^3e5? 17 Wc3 ^xc4 
18 Sfcl b5 19 a4! with a clear advantage to 
White (the move ...a7-a5 has deprived the c4- 
knight of support), but 16...e5 is better, for 
example: 17 Sfdl 0-0 18 4&c3 £k5! 19 £ld5!? 
4tixd5! 20 dxc5 £}f4 21 ®xd8 Bxd8 22 Sxd8+ 
^h7 23 Jtf2 bxc5 and Black again emerges 
from the complications with a good position. 

16.. .Wc4! 17 f4! (nothing is achieved by 17 
e5 g5 18 exf6 gxh4, but now Black has to de¬ 
fend against e4-e5) 17..,2c8 18 16! 

‘This move was condemned by Euwe and 
many other commentators. But I am of the 
opinion that it is the best.’ (lilienthal) 
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18.. .e5 

An interesting moment, that is not men¬ 
tioned by Lilienthal in his commentary: how 
White was intending to attack in the event of 

18.. .exf519lxf5 0-0. 

Like this, it would seem: 20 Jl»xf6! (20 e5 
&d5 does not look at all good) 20...$kf6 21 
Sxf6! (after 21 £>g3 ^Ah7 22 fiafl £\g5 Black 
sets up a defence) 21...gxf6 22 £3g3, and 

22.. .Bfe8 can be met by 23 Wd2!? ^b5 24 h4 
(preventing ...Wg5) 24...^fB 25 Wxh6+ < st?e7 
26 Ifl Wc6 27 e5 Sg8 28 Ixf6 Wxc3 29 
£T5+ ^d8 30 Sxb6, winning. 22...c5! is more 
tenacious: 23 £if5 cxd4 24 #dl! fifd8 25 
%4+ <^f8 26 %7+ <^e8 27 Wxf6 Sc7 28 
cxd4 ^c3 29 fifl %xa3. With the help of the 
computer Black can still defend, whereas for a 
human it is not easy to make the very first 
move of this variation - he wants to safeguard 
the king as quickly as possible. 



19dxe5l f xe47 

O f course; this is a mistake - Capablanca 
overlooks a splendid combination. But Euwe’s 
recommendation 19...Wc5+ 20 *53d4 (20 ‘& > hl 
Wxe5 with equality) 20...£3xe5 21 Jlxf6 gxf6 is 
parried by Lilienthal with 20 JLf2! Wxe5 21 
±d4 Wei (21..3fd6 22 fiadl; 21...t r xe4 22 
#xe4+ £ixe4 23 &xg7 Bh7 24 f6 and ‘Black’s 
position is hopeless’) 22 e5 £lxe5 23 4\g3 0-0 
24 Sael 4}fd7 25 f6 gxf6 26 ^h5 or 

23...£)fd7 24 f6 gxf6 25 ^hS with advantage 
to White. 

And he considers that T9...£lxe5! was com- 


comparativelv best, although even then White 
would have retained the initiative with 20 £if4 
(filings are unclear after 20 iLxf6 gxf6 21 Shell 
Wc5+ 22 &hl We3 23 %3 0-0) 20...£)fd7 21 
Sadi 0-0 22 £k!5 with the threats of §3tl+ 
and f5-f6.’ 



20 exf6!! 

‘The motif of the queen sacrifice is to ex¬ 
ploit the poor position of the enemy king and 
the undeveloped state of the black pieces. A 
decisive factor in the attack is the opening of 
the e-file. In contrast to many similar sacri¬ 
fices, the black king receives its first check 
only four moves later.’ (Lilienthal) 

20 Wxc2 21 fxg7 Ig8 22 ^d4 (the 
threat of 2ael+ is deadly) 22...We4 

22...1 r d2 23 Sael+ £ie5 24 Bxe5+ <&d7 25 
Sd5+ <^e8 26 fiel+ or 22...1 f xc3 23 Sael+ 
<£ie5 24 Bxe5+ ^d7 25 Se7+ was no better 
(Lilienthal). 

23 flael <£ic5 24 Sxe4+ £}xe4 25 Sel 
Sxg7 26 Sxe4+ ^d7 1-0 

In view of 27 Se7+ ^d6 28 f6 and ±g3+. 

‘Witliout w'aiting for my reply, Capablanca 
smiled and held out his hand, congratulating 
me on my win. I couldn’t hide the fact that I 
was happy...’ (lilienthal). An interesting detail: 
usually Lilienthal felt very uncomfortable 
when he beat an opponent. Fiohr remembers 
that at the 1936 Moscow tournament, when 
Andor beat Lasker, he was also very happy, 
but he almost shed a few' tears, for having of¬ 
fended die old man. 


Sammy, Miguel and Bent 


It is curious that in the game Lilienthal- 
Najdorf from the Interzonal tournament in 
Saltsjobaden (1948), which was also the first 
tournament meeting of the two grandmasters, 
the white pawn made the journey d2- 
d4xe5xf6xg7. Perhaps this was a way of be¬ 
coming acquainted?! 

Game 27 


Interzonal Tournament, 
Saltsjobaden 1948, 5th round 
Nim^o-lndian Defence B29 




13 16! with a powerful attack (13...4kf6 14 

-ig5!), but the restricting 11... 15 is correct 

(Stahlberg-Reshevsky, Amsterdam 1950). 

^ _ ' 


Here too ll...±a6 was not bad. lilienthal 
considers that after 12 exd6 £kd6 13 dxc5 
White’s position is preferable, and gives two 
short variations. However, in the first of them 
after 13...bxc5 14 Wa4 £ia5 15 Sell the simple 

15.. .1L\c4! is possible, and in the second ~ 

13.. .^xc4 14 Wc2 h6 15 Sdl the situation, in 
my view, is unclear. 


1 d4 2 c4 e6 3 -§3c3 Jkb4 4 a3 
^.xc3+ 5 bxc3 c5 6 e3 £lc6 7 Ad3 b6 8 
&e2 0-0 9 e4 (or 9 0-0 £a6 10 e4 £>e8!) 

9.. .£>e8! 10 0-0 

Three months before this Botvinnik had 
played 10 Ae3 against Reshevsky {Game No 9) 

10.. .d6 

Najdorf copies Reshevsky’s play, but for 
the moment it was possible to manage with¬ 
out this move - in contrast to the obligatory 

10.. .±a6!, following the example of the classic 
games Johner-Capablanca (Carlsbad 1929) and 
Geller-Smyslov {Volume 2, Game No,92). 


mfm 


12...Aa6 again desen'ed consideration. In 
the event of 13 Af4 ^a5 14 Wc2 g6 15 Sfdl 
Wc7 both sides have chances, but Lilienthal 
gives the more active line 15 iLh6 ^g 7 16 
^g3, and if 16...i.xc4, dien 17 J,xc4 £3xc4 18 
^e2 with compensation for the pawn. 

13 J.f4 f51? 14 exf6 e5? 

Allowing a brilliant combination. Of 
course, 14...#xf6 15 Wc2 g6 was essential, or 
else 14...^3xf6!? (lilienthal) 15 Wc2 (15 Ad6? 
fif7) 15...e5 16 ^.g5 h6 17 J,xf6 (17 ±h4 
WeS 18 ± g 6 We6) 17..Mxf6 18 f4 Wh4 and 
Black, has sufficient counterplay. 


11 e5!? 

‘Exploiting the fact that U...dxe5 12 dxc5 
4W5? fails to 13 J.xh7+ ) winning the queen, 
White opens an important diagonal.’ (Lilien 
thf;]). The game Bronstein-Najdorf (Budapest 
Candidates 1950) went 11 f4! jb6?! 12 f5 c5?! 






15 fxg7! (an intermediate move with a sacri¬ 
fice of three minor pieces for a rook!) 
15...£xf4 (after 15...4Lxg7 Black is simply a 
pawn down) 16 £ixf4 exf4 17 £xh7 + ! 

The point of White’s idea. After other con¬ 
tinuations Black would have succeeded in 
consolidating. 
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19.. *6 

After 19...#c8? White would have won by 
20 Hfel (with the threat of Sd5) 20...^g8 
(20...^f6 21 #g5+ &(7 22 Sd6 is also bad for 
Black — Lilienthal) 21 #d5+! S$?h7 22 #17+ 
^ g 7 23 Sd7, or 2L..&f8 22 Se4 #g4 
(22...#c7 23 #g5) 23 f3 with an irresistible 
attack. 

If 19...#c7!? Iilienthal was planning 20 
Wg4+ &f8 21 Sd7, but here Black could have 
put up a tenacious resistance — 21...#e5! 22 
Ixb7 ®d6 23 fic7 &a5 24 ®g6!? ®toxc4 (or 

24.. .1e8!? 25 Sxa7 £kxc4). Instead 20 Sd5! is 
more subde, for example: 20...4^7 21 Sg5+ 
4?f8 22 #h6+ <^f7 23 lei with a crushing 
attack, or 20...4?g8 21 Wg4+ &g7 22 fid7 
We5 23 lxb7 ^a5 24 Sd7. £}xc4 25 fifdl 
and the pattern of the play is the same as after 
20 #g4+, but the difference is clearly in 
\\ Bite’s favour - his king’s rook successfully 
comes into play, while the black knights do 
not support each other. 

20 Sd7+ &f8 21 lxb7 

Material is roughly equal, but the open 
positibn of the enemy king gives White an 
obvious advantage. Only by rapidly coordi¬ 
nating his forces will Black have any chance of 
saving the game. 

21. ..^d8 

Neither 21...&e5 22 lei ^g6 23 #h6+ 
£3g7 24 h4 (Lilienthal) nor 23...ig8 24 #h7+ 
<^>f8 25 h4 was sufficient for Black. 




23.. .fib8? 

This loses quickly, as does 23...fid8? 24 
lxf7+. Also 23...£3e5 24 #xa8 £kd7 25 Sel 
Wf7 26 le4 B 27 g3 4bdf6 28 lf4 will not 
do, but 23...Sc81? 24 lei ^c7 was more resil¬ 
ient, for example: 

1) 25 #115 2e8! 26 lxe8+ ^xeS 27 Sxa7 
£j e d6 28 #f3 and although White retains the 
advantage. Black has achieved the desired ar¬ 
rangement of his knights and can still fight, on, 

2) 25 #dl! (defending the rook at el) 

25.. .1d8 (the most tenacious; after 25...^e5 
26 Sd6 #e7 27 le4) 26 h3 Black can hardly 
move: in the event of 26...#g5 27 2xd8+ 
*#xd8 28 #6 #d6 29 Idl #f6 30 #b7 
Wliite wins the a7-pawn, while the prophylac 
ric 26...u6 weakens its neighbour - 27 Sxd8+ 
£ixd8 28 2e4 ^dc6 29 #d6+ &f7 30 #xb6, 
or 27...#xd8 28 %4 #g5 29 #d7 #d8 30 
Idl! £}c6 31 #xd8+ £3fxd8 (31...^3exd8 32 
2bl) 32 Sd6. 

24 Eel f3 (if 24...£>ed6 Wliite had prepared 

25 Se6! 2e8 26 #xd6+) 25 Se3 1 -0 

However, in the 1950 Candidates tourna¬ 
ment Don Miguel gained his revenge against 
Lilienthal, defeating him in both the first cycle, 
and the second. 
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Game 28 


Candidates Tournament, 
Budapest 1950, 13th round 
Sicilian Defence B52 


1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 d6 3 iLb5 + 

A voiding... die Najdorf Variation (since the 
end of the 1930s after 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^3xd4 
5 4£>c3 the latter had been employing his pat¬ 
ent move 5...a6). In the 1940s the variation 
with the check on b5 was actively developed 
by Soviet players, and Liliendial himself played 
this against Kotov in his triumphal USSR 
Championship in 1940. 

3...Ad7 4 &xd7+ #xd7 5 0-0 £>f6 


This dubious, not altogether correct pawn 
sacrifice is an attempt to delay the develop¬ 
ment of the opponent’s forces. If 8 4bxd4, 
then simply 8...e6 or 8...g6 and ...Ag7 with 
equality. 




1 m mmm m 8 -f 94?! 

^ scemm rn act ^ ve move - exactly in Na- 
PLl I jdorfs style! It was dangerous to play 8...e5?! 9 

j|||P ||||| Jhcf6 gxf6 10 c3 with powerful compensation 

HP |#| lip for the pawn. The correct defence was dem- 

onstrated three years later in- the game Tai- 
manov-Gligoric (Zurich Candidates 1953): 
^H| m. wmf 8...d5! 9 Jlxf6 gxf6 10 exd5 #xd5 11 43c3 
^ ^ #d7 12 <?3e4 0-0-0! with an excellent game for 

« S - 9 4hxd4 h6 10 JB4?! 

Returning the favour. The correct continua- 
Sel don was 10 Act! (which Taimanov, who in 

Not the best move. Nowadays they play 6 general rarely played 1 e4, had prepared 

dxe5 7 4ke5 #c8! (the most accurate), or against Gligoric) 10...g6 11 B 43f6 12 c4 with 

#e2 *§3c6 7 c3 followed by d2-d4 and, if a variety of the Maroczy set-up that is favour- 

cessary, Kdl. able for White, for example: 12...4*3xd4 13 

..£sc 6 7 d4 #xd4 ±g7 14 ^c3 0-0 15 #d3 Sfc8 16 ±e3 

After the standard 7 c3 e6 8 d4 cxd4 9 cxd4 with a spatial advantage and hopes of exploit- 

10 e5 £k4 White has nothing, which was ingthe weakening ...h7-h6. 
nfirmed by the game Boleslavsky-Najdorf 10,..g5! 11 Ag3 H5 (Don Miguel’s imagina- 
>m the previous round: 11 £ic3 €lxc3 12 tion goes into operation) 12^xc6 
c3 Ae7 13 4^5 Axg5 14 Axg5 45e7 15 After 12 43f5 0-0-0 13 43c3 e6 14 ^3d4 

A ^3g6 16 #g4 Sc8 17 h4 h5 18 #g3 b6 Ag7 15 *53db5 ^3ge5 Black also has an easy, 

Sb4 'ife'fB 20 a4 ^3e7 21 Axe7+ Wxe7 22 pleasant game: his long is safe, whereas an 

il g6 with a draw. Such a quiet development offensive against White’s is already underway, 

events did not satisfy Lilienthal. 12..,bxc6 13 h3 h4! (a strong intermediate 

..cxd4 8 Ag5?! move) 14 Axd6 
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Perhaps after 14 JLh2 <S3xh2 15 ^xh2 Jlg7 
16 c3 fib8 17 b3 White would have retained 
more chances, although even here Black has a 
dangerous initiative. 

14...£ixf2 

An important moment. 



15 ^xf2 

Perhaps beforehand Lilienthal had been 
counting on 15 ®d4?, to avoid conceding the 
initiative, but then Black has the very strong 

15.. .fcd6 16 Wxh8 £>xh3+! (this way, rather 
than 16...%3? 17 Wc3 £>xh3+ 18 <&>hl £lf2+ 
19 ^gl with a draw) 17 gxh3 (17 ^fehl £lf2+ 

18 <4*gl £lg4) 17...#g3+ 18 &fl Wxh3+ 19 
<&>e2 (not 19 *gl? %3+ 20 <4?fl fT3+ 21 
&gl h3 with mate) 19...#h2+ (the immediate 

19 0-0-0 20 Wc3 Wg2+ 21 &e3 fid6! is also 
possible) 20 4>d3 Hd8+ 21 ^>c4 #xc2+ 22 
®c3 Wa4+ 23 b4 c5!, or 20 4?e3 %3+ 21 
<&>e2 0-0-0 22 Wc3 %2+ 23 ^e3 fid6! 
(calmly defending the pawn) 24 e5 fid8 25 
<£M2 g4, and the f8-bishop lands a decisive 
blow from h6. 

Therefore White has to play 15 ^?xf2, rec¬ 
onciling himself to an inferior position. 

15.. .exd6 16 $262 (or 16 Wd4 ttg8 17 %k3 
g4 18 e5 0-0-0 etc.) 16...0-0-0! 

The most correct move: on the queenside 
the black king is safe, whereas on the kingside 
White faces the constant threat of the ...g5-g4 
breakthrough. 

17%4? 

Allowing a serious weakening of the pawn 


structure: it was psychologically unpleasant for 
Lilienthal to be subjected to an attack, and he 
wanted to nip in the bud the advance of the g- 
pawn. However, it would have been better to 
withdraw the king — 17 4?gl!, and if 17...d5, 
then 18 &hl. 17...fig8, preparing ...g5-g4, is 
stronger, but here there would still have been 
double-edged play. 

17.. .Wxg4 18 hxg4 Ag7 19 c3 Jte5 20 

<4>f3 

In the event of 20 fie2 White’s position is 
also highly unpleasant: 20...Jtg3+ 21 ^fl h3 
22 gxh3 fixli3 23 4?g2 fidh8 24 &f4. 

Black has no immediate win, but his bishop 
dominates the white knight. 

20.. .1h6! 

Najdorf accurately exploits the advantages 
of his position, creating an attack with a small 
force. 



21 fifl?! 

Still not realising diat his king is in danger. 

21 r J?e2 was essential, although after 21...Jlf4 

22 fie8! 23 *fl (23 *d3 h3!) 23...fif6 
White would have faced a difficult defence. 

21 ...Se8! (it transpires that Black has a terri¬ 
bly strong attack) 22 *§3b3? 

This leads to a rapid loss, but 22 fiadl? 
would also have been decisively met by 
22...d5! 23 exd5 fif6+ 24 4?e3 ±H+ 25 <^d3 
fieTh 26 ^c2 fie2 or 26 &d4 cxd5. And after 
the belated flight of the king — 22 < 4'e2, which 
was still the best chance, the correct continua¬ 
tion was 22...itf4 23 < &’d3 Hhe6! (but not 
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23.. Jtxd2 24 9bxd2 fixe4 25 fixf? fixg4 26 
Set! fixg2+ 27 ^d3 and die activity of 
White’s rooks promises to save him). 

22.. .d5! 23 ^e2 

No better is 23 exd5 JLxc3 24 &f2 (24 
bxc3 fif6 mate) 24...Jk,xb2 25 Sabi JLe5 26 
fifcl 4?d7 and wins. 

23.. .±f4 24 4?d3 fixe4 25 fiael fihe6 26 
fixe4 fixe4 27 fif3 lei 28 Sf2 fie3+ 29 
^c2 Ig3 30 £id4 Ae3 31 Ixf7 i.xd4 32 
cxd4 Ixg2+ 33 <&>c3 fixg4 34 &b4 2xd4 + 
35 -S>c5 Ic4 + 36 ©d6 h3 37 b3 fih4 0-1 



The following Candidates tournament, which 
took place in the autumn of 1953 in Zurich, 
was notable for its large number of fine 
games. And one of die highest creative 
achievements was deemed to be the game 
Taimanov-Najdorf, which was awarded the 
brilliancy prize. It left a prominent mark in the 
theory of the King’s Indian Defence, since 
following Gligoric’s wins in Mar del Plata 
(1953) it laid the basis of Black’s classical 
method of counterattack. 

This game with Taimanov also had an in¬ 
teresting prologue. 

After the war Najdorf played for die Argen¬ 
tine team - and how he played! In the first 
post-war Olympiad in Yugoslav Dubrovnik 
(1950), die Soviet players did not compete be¬ 
cause of a conflict between Stalin and the Tito 
government, and the batde for victory was 
mainly between Yugoslavia and Argentina. 
Yugoslavia was ahead all die rime, but in the 
crucial 12th round match Argentina defeated 
them 2V2-1 V 2 - on the top board Najdorf beat 
Gligoric. Nevertheless the Yugoslav team took 
first place and die Argentine — second. But 
‘Miguel el grande’ made the best score on 
board 1 — 11 out of 14 (TS-O^b). Incidentally, 
his teacher and former comrade on the Polish 
team, the heroic Tartakower, was now leading 
the French team. 

At die next, 10th Olympiad in Helsinki 
(1952) die formidable Soviet team made its 


debut (wiriiout Botvinnik: as is well known, the 
players voted to exclude him from the team). In 
the find the favourites made a hesitant start 
and die Yugoslavs took die lead. But in the 5th 
round diey were again beaten by Argentina - 
and again thanks to a win by Najdorf over Gli¬ 
goric! In the end the Soviet players finished first 
and the Argentinians were second, half a point 
ahead of the Yugoslavs. And Don Miguel again 
made the best score on top board - \2Vz out of 
16 (+11-2=3). 

Between 1935 and 1974(!), playing for the 
Polish and Argentine teams, altogether Na¬ 
jdorf took part in 13 Olympiads (his teams 
won four ‘silvers’ and three ‘bronzes’). Only 
Gligoric and Stahlherg have as many ‘Tour¬ 
naments of Nations’ in their service record, 
but in these tournaments Najdorf played 212 
games, whereas his outstanding colleagues 
each played ‘only’ 200. Grandmaster- Oscar 
Panno, who played for the Argentine team 
from 1954, said: ‘When the captain was Mi¬ 
guel, not one of the players had a respite when 
preparing for a match and there was not the 
slightest hope of even a wink of sleep if some 
game was adjourned.’ 

A few months after Helsinki, at the tour¬ 
nament in Mar del Plata (1953), the leading 
Yugoslav player gained revenge against Na¬ 
jdorf with the help of a specially prepared 
scheme of attack in the King’s Indian De¬ 
fence. Later Svetozat: Gligoric remembered: 

The impetus to dare to try a new way of 
playing against the principal favourite of the 
tournament was provided by an episode that 
had occurred several months earlier, at the 
Helsinki Olympiad 1952. There was a match 
going on between two rivals for the silver 
medal - Argentina and Yugoslavia. Najdorf, 
“the king of South American chess”, tried to 
defeat me with White on top board, but I put 
up a stubborn defence. When in the decisive 
phase of the game I was thinking about my 
reply, I was unexpectedly subjected to a cheer¬ 
ful conversation in Spanish between Najdorf 
and somebody else, right behind mv back. 
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£\f3 0-0 6 Ae2 e5 7 0-0 4bc6 8 d5 £te7 



‘Nevertheless, I managed to find a good 
move - 38...d3 (38.Mc7 is simpler - G.K) 
and Najdorf, as if in a trance, sat down, played 
his move 39 £)xd3 offering me a pawn and 
then at once slapped his forehead as if realis¬ 
ing he had just made a ‘blunder’. I naively fell 
into the trap and, being in time pressure, 
grabbed the pawn 39...<£ixe4? (39.,.^hc4! 
would still have promised a draw — G.K.), after 
which Najdorf grabbed — a whole piece: 40 
'#e3! We6 41 Wxe4. Even the conservative 
Keres, who watched the whole scenario, 
couldn’t stop himself from laughing, and per¬ 
haps 1 would have seen the funny side too - 
since the bubbly Najdorfs childish pranks 
were in a way cute - if it hadn’t been me who 
had just been defeated. 

‘My “revenge” in Mar del Plata,’ writes Gli- 
goric, ‘was the last decisive game among the 
many between Najdorf and me. Over several 
decades, despite fighting chess, all our other 
encounters were drawn.’ 

And so, armed with the ideas of Gligoric, 
Don Miguel went into battle with Taimanov. 
Let us see what a lesson he had learned. 



1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 g6 3 4ic3 Ag7 4 e4 d6 5 


(one of the King’s Indian tabiyas) 9 £>e1 (9 
Ad2 - Games Nos.90 and 92) 9.. .4hd7 



10 Ae3 

At that time this was Taimanov’s favourite 
move, with which he gained two sensational 
wins in die 20th USSR Championship (Mos¬ 
cow 1952) - over Aronin and Bronstein. 
Compared with the present day, at that time 
information spread with tortoise-like speed. 
Unfortunately for Taimanov, he did not know 
that in Mar del Plata Gligoric had improved 
Black’s play in games with Najdorf and Elis- 
kases. 

True, the first of these went 10 4£kl3 f5 11 
£3 f4 12 Ad2, but this does not make much of 
a change to the arrangement of the forces de¬ 
vised by Gligoric: 12...^5f6 13 b4?! (13 c5! - cf. 
the note to White’s 11th move in Game No.64) 

13.. .g5 14 c5 h5 15 $3f2 16 Bel Sf7 17 

cxd6 cxd6 18 a4 Af8! (defending the ‘root’ 
d6-pawn) 19 a5 Sg7 20 h3 4^h8! (the knight 
goes in a roundabout way to h6, to support 
the ...g5-g4 breakthrough) 21 ^5b5?! (21 Ael 
w'as better) 21...g4! 22 fxg4 hxg4 23 hxg4 a6 
24 $3a3 Ad7! 25 4k4 Bc8 26 ^b6 fixc'l 27 
Axc'l Ae8 28 Aa3 &f7 29 Wc2 £>h6 30 g5 
Bxg5 31 Bel Bg3 32 Ab2 ( §5fg4 and Black 
quickly won the game with a direct attack on 
die long. 

10.. .f5 11 f3 f4 

This is the point: at e3 the bishop comes 
under attack, accelerating Black’s counter¬ 
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offensive. But on the other hand, standing at 
£2 it assists both in defence, and in attack. 
‘The system of defence on the kingside de¬ 
vised by Taimanov looks very impressive: die 
pawns, deployed on light squares, create a 
kind of crenellated fortress wall, and the dark- 
squared bishop covers all the gaps between 
the crcnellations.’ (Bronstein) 

12 Af2 g5 13 4bd3?! 

White follows the ‘victorious’ plan, but in 
the light of his future misadventures this is too 
slow. 

At that time 13 b4 had already been tried, 
followed by 13...Sf6?i 14 £M3? (14 c5!) 

14...1g6! 15 c5 £>f6 16 Wb3?! ^h8 17 Ifcl 
g4!... 0-1 (Szabo-Spassky, Bucharest 1953). It 
is better to play 13...^f6 14 c5 $3g6 15 cxd6 
cxd6 16 Bel Sf7! 17 a4 Af8! (a refinement of 
Gligoric’s plan: Black manages without 17...h5 
— the h5-square is reserved for die knight) 18 
a5 Ad7! 19 £ft>5?! g4! 20 &c7?! g3! 2l£ka8? 
(21 hxg3 fxg3 22 Axg3 Ah6! 23 ^3xa8 £)h5 
etc.) 21...£ih5! 22 $hl gxf2 23 Bxf2 £lg34-! 
24 Sfegl Kxa8 25 Ac4 a6! 26 Wd3?l-Wa7 27 
b5 axb5 28 Axb5 4Mil! 0-1 (Piket-Kasparov, 
Tilburg 1989). 

In the 1980s and 1990s Korchnoi rehabili¬ 
tated White’s plan and revived the popularity 
of this variation, by playing 13 a4 or 13 Bel 
(his deep researches will be described in detail 
in Volume 5). 



13...€tf6! 

13,..Bf6?! is inferior: 14 c5! Bh6?! 15 cxd6 
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cxd 6 16 ^3b5 (Wliite is already winning) 

16.. .^3f8 17 Ael a 6 18 a3 b5 19 ^c 2 ^5d7 
20 a4... 1-0 (Taimanov-Bronstein, USSR 
Championship 1952). 

14 c5 £>g6! 

In the footsteps of Gligoric! 14...h5?! is in¬ 
accurate: 15 Bel g4 16 Ah6? 17 cxd 6 
cxd 6 18 ^xe5L. 1-0 (Taimanov-Aronin, 
USSR Championship 1952). 

‘In both cases,’ wrote Bronstein about 
those wins by Taimanov, ‘it was one and the 
same plan that brought White success: pawn 
breakthrough on the c-file, by-pass from the 
flank and penetration into the opponent’s rear. 
For die defence of his king White left only his 
dark-squared bishop.’ But on this occasion it 
does not work out for Taimanov. 

15 Bel?! 

Yet another delay. 15 a4 is more energetic, 
and if 15...h5, then not 16 cxd 6 ?! cxd 6 17 a5 
g4 18 53b5 g3! (Larsen-Torre, Bauang 1973), 
or 16 h3?! Bf7 17 c 6 ? a5! 18 cxb7 Axb7 19 b4 
Ac 8 ! 20 bxa5 Ah6 21 £lb4 g4 22 ^3c6 1T8 
23 fxg4 hxg4 24 hxg4 Ag5 25 Af3 H 16 26 
Bel 4bh4! (Korchnoi-Kasparov, Amsterdam 
1991), when in both cases Black’s attack gets 
there first, but 16 a5! g4 17 c 6 with a double- 
edged game (Korchnoi-Xie Jun, Amsterdam 
2001 ). 

15.. .1.7! 16 Bc2 

With the simple desire to double rooks and 
invade on the c-file. However, this is too slow' 
— the dynamics of the position do not allow 
White such a luxury! 

The aforementioned Eliskases-Gligoric 
game went 16 Wb3 g4 17 fxg4 ^xg4 18 Axg4 
Axg4 19 Wxbl £3! 20 Ae3 ^f4! with a crush¬ 
ing attack for Black. In the same round Na¬ 
jdorf gained a draw against Trifunovic with 16 
cxd6 cxd6 17 $3b5 (leaving the e4-pawn unde¬ 
fended allows Black to play ...g5-g4 without 
wasting time on ...h7-h5) 17...g4 18 Wd2 Af8 
19 Bc2 a6 20 £ia3, but in the event of 17...a6!? 
18 g4 19 4k4 g3S 20 hxg3 b5 Wliite 
might have run into problems. 

16.. .Af8! 
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The so-called ‘Mar del Plata Variation’, 
which would be more correctly called the Gli- 
goric Variation, was an enormous step for¬ 
ward. His plan, which very harmoniously 
combines defence of the d6-pawn and the 
potentially weak c7-point with an attack on 
the kingside (the preparation of ...Sg7 and 
...g5-g4) is nowadays known to every school¬ 
boy, and all these moves are made automati¬ 
cally. 

17 cxd6 cxd6 18 Wd2 g4 19 fife 1 g3 

Bronstein gives this sharp move an excla¬ 
mation mark. This typical pawn sacrifice is 
indeed correct, but by no means obligatory. 
The preparatory 19...Ad7!? may have been 
even stronger. Black has parried die oppo¬ 
nent’s only threat — 4^b5, and White’s play has 
reached something of an impasse. 



20 hxg3 fxg3 

20...^h5 could have been tried, but after 21 


gxf4 £\gxf4 (21...exf4 22 £fo5 <£>g3 23 Ad4 
Ad7 24 Qkl; 21...4bhxf4 22 Aft Sg7) 22 
Afl 2g7 23 4£ixf4 ^ixf4 24 Ae3 similar posi¬ 
tions are reached. 

21 Jlxg3 22 Ah2 (if 22 Af2!? Black 
can play 22...Sg7 23 Afl Ad7! 24 ^e2 Ab5 
with die idea of establishing his knight on f4) 

22...Ae7i 

The key moment of the game. 



23 ^bl?! 

Probably the losing move: the knight 
moves too far away from the king. 23 4kll! 
Ag5 24 4te3 was correct - the choice of a 
modern computer. The seemingly dangerous 
pin on the knight does not give Black anything 
real: 24...Sg7 (if 24...Ad7 then 25 Sc7, 
activating the rook) 25 Afl (25 Ad7 26 
fic3 ^3h4) 25...^gf4 26 ^3xf4 Axf4 27 Axf4 
^xf4 28 £>f5! (28 flc4 Ad7; 28 Wei Ah3 29 
4?h2 Ad7 30 Sc7 Wg5 and here the machine 
does not disdain 31 g4, evaluating die position 
optimistically, although in fact after 31 ...h5 32 
'ifc’gl 2h7 Black’s initiative is very dangerous) 

28...Axf5 29 exf5 *^?h8 30 Wei with an un¬ 
clear game. 

After the move in the game White’s knights 
prove restricted. The machine plays this posi¬ 
tion absolutely without any complexes and for 
a long time does not understand that some¬ 
thing unpleasant may occur here. Meanwhile, 
Black’s attack mounts inexorably. His actions 
are simple: he calmly draws up his forces on 
the kingside. 
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^?h1 Wg5 

Najdorf plays the final stage very accurately. 
‘One after another, like trains on a schedule, 
die black pieces arrive on the battlefield.’ 
(Bronstein) 


‘White should have got rid of the bishop at 
e3, even at the cost of the exchange, and with 
this aim played 27 4^c4,’ advises Bronstein, 
not offering the readers any variations (al¬ 
though, as Petrosian used to say, chess is a 
concrete game). But this is indeed the best 
chance, despite the fact diat after 27...Axel 28 
Wxcl £> g 3+! (28...Wf6 29 g3 is not so clear) 

29 Axg3 Wxg3 30 £>xd6 Sg7 31 Afl Sf8 32 
Wei Wg5 White stands badly all die same. 

27.. .5aif 8 

This position is already won for Black - it 
remains to be seen how forced things are. 

28 Sdl?! 

If 28 4£k4 Axel 29 Wxcl the simplest is 

29.. .Wf6, and now 30 Wh6P! Wh4 31 £>gl Sf6 
32 g3 4£}xg3 33 Wxh4 i S_Lxh4 34 Axg3 ^3xf3+ 
35 ^>g2 Sh6 is very bad for White. 

The other attempt to escape from the pin is 
28 Sal!? with the possible sequel 28...b5 29 a4 
Sg7! (after 29...a6 White gains counterplay by 

30 axb5 axb5 31 Sa6) 30 axb5 *53h4 31 $3c4 
(31 g4 Sxf3! 32 gxh5 Wxh5 33 Ae2 Sg2 34 
Wxh4 Wxh4 35 4)xf3 Wh3 and wins) 

31.. .1xf3! 32 Se2 Ad4 33 b6 ^g3+! 34 Axg3 
Sxg3 35 Wxg3 Wxg3 36 bxa7 Wh3+! 37 gxh3 
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figl+ 38 wh2 4il£3 mate, or 32 b6 Axb6 33 
^xb6 4&g3+ 34 Axg3 Sxg3 35 £)xd7 2h3+ 
36 %1 £>B+ 37 &f2 ^xel 38 lc8+ to 39 
^?xel Shi and wins. In the King’s Indian 
such pretty variations are not uncommon. 


28...b5! 29 a4 a6! 

This refined move is a demonstration of 
strength! The ‘crude’ 29...Sg7!? 30 axb5 ^3h4 
would also have won, 

30 axb5 axb5 31 2c7?! (an empty blow, 
but it was already too late for Sal) 31.. .fig? 


It transpires that there is nothing White can 
do. His play on the queenside has come to a 
standstill, whereas Black has built up a power¬ 
ful strike force on the other side of the board. 
32 £sb3 £>h4 33 Sc2 

Of course, it was possible to give up the 
exchange — 33 Bxd7 Sxd7 34 ^3f2, aldiough 
here Black has more than one way to win. I 
will give the prettiest: 34...Sg7 35 $3h3 $3xg2 
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36 ffWS £kel 37 ^3e6 £3g3+ 38 Jtxg3 Sxg3 not averse to new trends in the development of 


39 £>xf8 figl+ 40 < *i?h2 £kf3+ 41 ©li3 Ml 
42 Jlg2 £3g5+ and White loses too much. 

33...J.H3! 

A spectacular concluding stroke at the g2- 
point. True, things would have been con¬ 
cluded even more quickly by 33...2xf3! 34 
Sal (34 gxB ffgl+ 35 Axgl £xgl+ 36 4?h2 
4bxf3 mate) 34...£\g3+ 35 ixg3 Sxg3 with a 
rapid mate. 



‘A picturesque position! Black’s queenside 
is completely deserted, and seven pieces are 
attacking the white king (it appears that 
Black’s king is also taking part in the attack). 
Now the g2-point is attacked four times and 
there is obviously no way of defending it.’ 
(Bronstein) 

34 iFe2 

If 34 gxh.3 Wgl+! with mate in two, or 34 
1T4 <Sbxf3!, while if 34 Sdd2 ±xd2 35 Wxd2 
fed2 36 Sxd2, then 36...$3xf3 37 gxli3 £3xh2 
38 &xh2 Sxfl and wins. 

34.. .£sxg2 35 JLxg2 ±xg2+ 36 Wxg2 

#h4 37 '#xg7+ (otherwise ...^3g3+) 

37.. .^xg7 38 Sg2+ 4?h8 39 £>e1 ^f4 40 
Hg3 M2 41 Sg4 Wh3 42 £>d2 h5 43 fig5 

(the sealed move) 0-1 

Botvinnik wrote about Najdorf: ‘He does 
not devote much attention to the study of the 
chess experience accumulated by other masters, 
but at die board he finds original decisions that 
are dangerous for his opponents.’ The game 
with Taimanov shows diat Don Miguel was 


chess thinking and he skilfully made use of the 
successful discoveries of his colleagues. But in 
essence Botvinnik was probably right: Najdorf 
did not pretend to be a deep researcher of the 
opening. The fact diat one of the currendy 
most popular variations of the Sicilian, which 
has served me faithfully now for 25 years, bears 
die name of the great Argentine is to some ex¬ 
tent a paradox, but it cannot be said that such a 
name is undeserved. Although it was only later 
diat this variation came to be investigated in 
genuine depdi, Najdorf was indeed the first 
who began regularly playing 2...d6 and 5...a6. 1. 
drink diat this is another indicadon of his ex¬ 
ceptional intuition. 

In his notes to one of the games from early 
in Iris career, Najdorf expressed a thought that 
helps us to understand his creative method: ‘I 
followed the advice of my mentor Tartakower, 
who taught me to proceed on die basis of 
common sense and a general evaluation, and 
not to be too carried away by die calculation 
of variations. When this game was awarded 
the brilliancy prize, I was very surprised, since 
throughout it I never looked further dian two 
moves ahead. I was guided by general princi¬ 
ples. This shows that grandmasters are not 
supermen. They have to follow the same rules 
of the game as ordinary amateurs. Chess is 
unique and universal and the way of drinking 
is the same for players of any level.’ 

Najdorf s successes in chess were combined 
with him prospering in die insurance business. 
He began practically from nothing, but in 1949, 
when playing his match with Fine in New' 
York, he received an offer from a major 
American insurance company to become its 
representative in die countries of Latin Amer¬ 
ica. Don Miguel engaged in this till the end of 
Iris life, setting up a whole network of agencies 
which permeated the entire continent. He and 
Guimard, also a w'ell-known Argentine grand¬ 
master, travelled a great deal around America, 
combining chess performances and die duties 
of insurance agents. Najdorf was reputed to be 
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a very aggressive, forceful businessman ~ but 
also a very open, sincere man, who did not hide 
Iris feelings. From Iris mood Iris colleagues al¬ 
ways knew exacdy how he had played die day 
before — whether he had w r on or lost... 

It need hardly be said that by the 1950s he 
was already prosperous and could enjoy life. 
He had many interests - music, literature, the 
theatre, he liked to play cards or tty his luck in 
the casino, and he rarely avoided dining in 
good company... Typical in diis respect are 
Don Miguel’s memories of the course of Iris 
first match with Reshevsky (1952): 

‘For success in chess you must work a 
great deal, be disciplined, moderate in every¬ 
thing, sometimes even a monk. Somehow in 
my match with Reshevsky I lost the first 
third of the event by a score of 6-0 (more pre¬ 
cisely, Najdorf made one dram in the first seven 
games - G.K), Commenting on this result, 
Reshevsky said: “This is normal, after all Na¬ 
jdorf is playing the great Reshevsky..” But 
the reason was something quite different: I 
had fallen in love with a girl, who at that time 
was staying in the city where the match was 
taking place. The next third of the match 1 
won 5-1 (in fact 4-2; Najdorf told all this nearly 
twenty years later and he had partially forgotten cer¬ 
tain details; true, it should be mentioned that he par¬ 
tially forgot them “in his favour” - G.K). I com¬ 
mented on this result as follows: “This is 
natural, since Reshevsky is playing the great 
Najdorf.” In reality there was a simple expla¬ 
nation: the girl had left.’ 

All the same, the match ended in a win for 
Reshevsky with a score of ‘plus four’, and in 
their next encounter, which took place a year 
later, the North American chess king again 
defeated the South American, although on this 
occasion the winning margin was minimal 
(these matches are described in more detail on 
pp.69-73). This is perhaps to be expected: Re¬ 
shevsky was the sounder player. 

Despite all his interests, Najdorf did not 
lose his appetite for chess - he both played in 
tournaments and continued to do much in his 


country for the propaganda of Iris favourite 
art. Najdorf w 7 as die inspiration behind the 
traditional tournaments in Buenos Aires and 
Mar del Plata, where, as in the Argentine 
Championships, he many times finished first. 
Later, when the years began to take their toll, 
he attended these events as an honoured 
guest. Sometimes, when strolling between die 
boards and looking at die positions with inter¬ 
est, he would forget himself and sit down in 
some vacant: seat. The players would smile 
good-naturedly, wondering if Najdorf was 
about to make a move on the board. When 1 
visited Argentina in the 1990s, I saw' for my¬ 
self that the fifty years of enlightened activity 
by Don Miguel had bore its fruit. Chess life 
here was by no means as seething as in the 
1940s-1970s, but the local audiences had a 
good understanding of the game, and the 
standard of play in simultaneous displays was 
comparable widi Yugoslavia. 



In the 1950s and 1960s Najdorf achieved re¬ 
sults diat were stable, and at times simply out¬ 
standing. In the very strong Mekhine memorial 
tournament in Moscow (1956) he scored 9 out 
of 15 and finished sixth, losing only to Botvin¬ 
nik in the first round and to Taimanov in the 
last. And in 1962 Najdorf won the Capablanca 
memorial tournament in Havana, ahead of 
Spassky, Smyslov, Polugayevsky and Gligoric. 
Don Miguel began with two zeroes against 
Pietzsch and Pachman, but the tournament was 
a very long one and there was sufficient time 
for him to recoup his losses. Bv seeing off all 
the Cuban masters and beating Ivkov and Ma- 
tanovic along the way, Najdorf drew with die 
other favourites and scored an impressive 
‘+ 12 ’. 

In 1963 he performed successfully in the 
Piatigorsky Cup - a double-round star event- 
in Los Angeles (3rd-4th place behind Petro¬ 
sian and Keres). A similar tournament three 
years later in Santa Monica went less well for 
Najdorf. Throughout the first 15 rounds he 
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was not once on a minus score (at the same fcc5 10 &B is also played) S..£hk\7 9 exd6 

time, however, he did not rise higher than +1), exd6 10 with a slight hut enduring advan- 

but at the very finish he lost in turn to Fischer, tage for White. _ 

Petrosian and Reshevsky, and finished on 8 7 d5 (7 dxc5 Wa5) 7...e6 

uto £lg 7...b5?! is questionable (Kasparov-Spassky, 

On the other hand, die first cycle brought Volume 3, Game No.84 ). However, 7...h6 is 

him a win over Fischer, of which Don Miguel more accurate, as played in the game Najdor - 

was very proud: die 23-year-old Bobby was one Larsen from the 14th round, where after 8 

of the tournament favourites, whereas Najdorf ±e3 e6 9 Wcl2 exc!5 10 exd5 &h7 Black o - 

was already 56. But the veteran played with tained excellent play. He faces greater prob- 

youthful vivacity and enterprise. True, in the lems after 8 i-f4! (the only way of fighting or 

opinion of Mednis, ‘Despondent over the sud- m advantage) 8...e6 9 dxe6 £xe6 10 J»xd6 

den calamity against Larsen, Bobby puts up Se8 11 ^3B 

very weak resistance in this, his next, game. 

Najdorf plays magnificently, yet his opponent is 
not really Fischer but a mere mortal master. 5 


Analysis diagram 

At one time the following line was consid¬ 
ered acceptable for Black: Il...^)c6 12 0-0 
Wa5?! 13 £jc!2! Sed8! (vacating a square for 
die knight) 14 £ib3?! ^b6 15 fca4 Wb4 16 
4^bxc5 i.xc4! 17 ±xc4 #xc4 18 £>xb7 &xe4 
19 Scl Wb5 20 £>xd8 Sxd8 21 Wc2 £k!4 22 
Wxc4 £k2+ 23 &hl #3xcl 24 Sxcl Sxd6 
with equality (Alburi-Kasparov, Daugavpils 
1978), but a year later Uhlmann improved 
6 c5 White’s play with 14 A(4\ £ld4 15 £id5! 

At that time this was the main reply to the Then Black began seeking other ways, for 
Averbakh Variation, later to be supplanted by example: 12...4M4 13 e5 ^3d7 14 ^3xd4 cxd4 
the purely King’s Indian plav with 6...4k6 and 15 fcd4 ^xe5 16 AxeS #xd4 17 Jlxd4 

a subsequent ...e7-e5. ' Axd4 18 Sacl flad8, with difficulty gaining a 

The transposition of moves - 6„.h6 7 ±e3 draw in an ending a pawn down (Po¬ 
rt enables Black to avoid the variation with lugayevsky-Kasparov, Bugojno 1982). 
the bishop on f4 (cf. the note to Black’s 7th Later ll...Wb6 was tried many times, but 
move), but allows 8 e5! (8 dxc5 lfa5 9 Ad2 after 12 ±xb8 HaxbS 13 Wc2 £>h5 14 g3 



Game 30 

M.Najdorf-R.Fischer 

Santa Monica 1966, 7th round 
Modern Benoni Defence A72 


1 d4 £tf6 2 c4 g6 3 ^c3 Agl 4 e4 
Ae2 0-0 6 Ag5 
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usually Black again failed to equalise com¬ 
pletely, which in the end reduced the popular¬ 
ity of die entire variation with 6...c5. 



8 %i3?\ 

As Polugayevsky soon demonstrated, White 
can consolidate his opening advantage with 8 
Wd2!, securing a long-term post for the 
bishop at g5 (cf. the note to White’s 8th move 
in Game No. 36). 

8.. .H6 9 iLh4 (9 i.f4?! - Game No.36) 

9.. .exd5 10 cxd5 g5! 11 Ag3 b5?! 

In die 15th round game Larsen-Fischer 
Black improved by 11...^3h5! 12 ^3xg3 

13 hxg3 4)d7 14 4 j3c 4 Hfe7! with equality. 

‘At first glance a very attractive move and 
only the hindsight offered by this game allows 
us to stamp it inferior, almost the losing move 
— and so early!’ writes Mednis. 

Tills is an exaggeration, to put it mildly. Of 
course, li...$3h5! would have led to clearer 
play, but ll...b5 is also a perfectly possible 
move: I am not even sure that it should be 
given the label ?!’. It is simply that now the play 
is of a quite different, far more lively character. 
Here Tal would have felt like a fish in water, 
whereas Fischer was much less comfortable. 
12£>d2! 

Bobby was probably expecting 12 Jk,xb5?! 
4ke4! 13 &xe4 Wa5+ 14 #'d2 (14 £>fd2 
Wxb5 15 £Xxd6 fcb2) 14...Wxb5 15 £sxd6 
feb2 16 fcb2 ±xb2 17 flbl ±c3+ 18 <A>dl 
<?3a6 (Portisch-Szabo, Hungary 1959), or even 

15.. .11.6!? The position is very sharp: White is 


a pawn up, but his king is exposed. And, in 
avoiding this variation, Najdorf acted sensibly. 
12.„,a8 (forced: 12...b4? fails to 13 *§3b5 £3e8 
14 €k4, when the d6-pawn cannot be held) 
13 0-0 fl@8 (Mednis recommends 13...We7, 
but the natural rook move cannot be bad) 14 
#c2 



According to Mednis, this is the decisive 
mistake, and this time he is closer to the truth. 
After 14...Jtg4? 15 Jlxg4 < 53xg4 (Reshevsky- 
Szabo, Tel Aviv 1958) he gives 16 h3 ^3e5 17 
a4 b4 18 £ldt with an appreciable advantage 
for White. 

The best chance was to launch into compli¬ 
cations by 14...h4! 15 *§3a4 ^3xd5. Najdorf was 
intending to play 16 ^c4, but after 16...^3f4 
17 Axtt (17 Sadi Jld4) 17...gxf4 18 £3ab6 
Jtb7! (Mednis) 19 Sadi Jld4 20 $3xa8 JLxe4 
21 ±d3 AxaB an unclear position is reached. 
Mednis suggested 16 JLB, but after 16...43f4! 
(16...g4 17 j§.xg4 JLxg4 18 exd5 is inferior) 17 
e5 d5 Black has fine counterplay: 18 Jlxf4 
gxf4 19 Wxc5 (after 19 ^3xc5?i ^c6 White 
concedes the initiative) 19.. Jte6 20 H?xb4 
£k6 21 Wxf4 &xe5 (21...%5 22 Wxg5 hxg5 
23 ^3c5 $3xe5 24 4Lxe6 fxe6 25 Jle2 should 
suffice for a draw, while 21...Sb8 22 4lc5 Sb4 
23 Wg3 ^3xe5 gives compensation for the 
pawn) 22 4k 5 Wb6 23 4ldb3 (after 23 4ke6 
fxe6 all the black pieces are very active) 
23...flac8 24 Sacl and White has perhaps only 
a minimal advantage. 
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Apart from 14...b4! Mednis also recom- 18^e3^g6?! 
mended the positional move 14...Ha7!? fol- With the faulty idea of ...^3f4. 18...fib8 wa: 
lowed by playing this rook to e7. Thus Black more tenacious, when at least White has nt 
had a choice of two acceptable continuations. forced win. Possibly Bobby thought that hi 

But Bobby did not sense the critical moment: opponent would not venture active measures 

he thought that he could still calmly develop. since usually Najdorf played rather titnidl 
15 lael £ibd7 18 a4! against him. But this reckoning proved incoi 

Beginning the break-up of Black’s position. rect... 

‘Now Najdorf just walks all over Fischer/ 

(Mednis). Strong words! 1P<S§?11P 

But it would be better to say that now 
White’s initiative develops unchecked and ^fll^ 

Black, in order not to lose, must take some |||| 

extraordinary measures or... rely on his oppo- Ijp ^ |||| 

nent’s indecisiveness! HIP 

I6...b4 17 «mi 


19 ^ec4 4if4?! (now Black’s position col¬ 
lapses, but Fischer was not used to turning 
back half-way, and 19...Hd8 is not a move that 
he could bring himself to make) 20 Jlxf4! 
(not 20 Af3? £>d7!) 20...gxf4 


17...£te5 

After 17...4Lxe4, which would at least have 
justified the combination of ...Se8 and ...We7, 
one of two continuations could have followed: 

1) 18 JLh5 (a tempting thrust) 18...4Mf6 19 
< §3xe4 £hdi5! (19...<§3xe4? 20 f3 JLd4+ 21 4if2) 
20 4if6+! (20 ^3xg5 Jtf5!, while after 20 Jtxd6 
Wd8 21 Wxc5 Af5 22 ±c7 #d7 23 £>d6 
iLf8, despite being a pawn down, Black retains 
counterplay) 20...itxf6 21 Sxe7 Axe7 22 
^3e3, and White is still a long way from a win 
— at any event, far longer than in the game; 

2) 18 JLcl3 (this is simpler and perhaps pref¬ 
erable) 18...6 19 4bxe4 (19 f3 does not win a 
piece on account of the check at d4) 19...fxe4 
20 Jlxe4 ^Je5 21 4be3 and Black has a 
strategically difficult position. 


21 e5! 

Of course! Don Miguel understood chess 
too well to take fright at such an important 
moment, even if sitting opposite him was the 
great Fischer! 

21...dxe5 22 ±f3 Wf8 

22...Wa7 23 4bxe5 would have been little 
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better. 22...e4 was more interesting: 23 4bxe4 
if.5 24 d6 ®d8 25 &xf6+ Wxffi 26 jLxa81 
(the winning move) 26...fixe! 27 fixe'l Jtxc2 
28 Se8+ 3?h7 29 d7 Wd4 30 d8# Wxc4 31 
Ad.5 Wd4 32 Jlxf7 #xd8 33 Sxd8, and if 

33...±xb2, then 34 Id2 b3 35 Axb3 J,xb3 36 
Sxb2. Here White would still have had to 
work, whereas after the move in the game no 
particular commentary is any longer required. 


score in their twenty years of rivalry to 19-10 
in Reshevsky’s favour with 22 draws. 

Najdorf s only win was against Larsen. The 
Dane was then one of the five strongest play¬ 
ers in the world, and was winning tournament 
after tournament. However Bent’s inclination 
towards opening experiments used to give his 
opponents additional chances. Two years later 
Najdorf was to say: ‘Larsen is a fighter. He is 
always searching. 1 am a realist, but he is a 
romantic.’ Well, let’s see how an old realist 
defeated a young romantic. 


Or 24...J£Lxd5 25 lxd5 d5 26 £)d7! 
(Najdorf) 26..JSxel 27 4ixf8 Sxfl+ 28 'iiPxfl 
Sxf8 29 *?3d6 and with his extra queen White 
wins without difficulty. 

25 4be6 (it is impossible to combat such a 
knight) 25...fixe1 (25...Sd7 26 Wf5!) 26 
Sxel fie8 (26...itxc6 27 dxc6 was no better) 

27 fid 1! Ic8 28 h3! 

A quiet move, emphasising Black’s help¬ 
lessness. Finally, in his rattled state, Bobby 
also blunders a piece. 

28...4be8 (28...£kd5 29 £>6a5) 29 ^6a5 
fib8 30 Wf5 ^d6? 31 £}xd6 1-0 

31...Wxd6 32 #kb7 Sxb7 33 Wc8+. 


Lcirsm-Simqtrin Opening AO3 


1 b3 (Larsen’s patent move) 1...c5 (l...c5 - 
Games Nos. 79 and 83) 2 Jtb2 e6 3 f4 (aiming 
to seize the initiative immediately) 3,,.d5 4 
e3 £rf6 : 5 Ae7!? 

Najdorf may not have known certain mod¬ 
ern opening subtleties, but in contrast to 
Mecking {Game No. 88) he was familiar with 
Nimzowitsch’s heritage: he delays 5...<£jc6, in 
order not to allow 6 JtbS. 


A second successive nought, and what’s 
more, against an ‘old man’, left Fischer in a 
groggy state. In the next round he lost to 
Spassky and thus Najdorf was at the centre of 
an historic event: three successive defeats had 
occurred in his opponent’s career only once 
before — in the 1959 Candidates tournament 
(where the youth was tested by Tal, Smyslov 
and Keres). And Bobby never again allowed 
this to happen! 

In 1968 Don Miguel was still leading the 
Argentine team. His result at the Olympiad in 
Lugano could no longer be compared with his 
outstanding achievements of the 1950s - apart, 
from two games, he drew ail the rest (true, 
with some very worthy opponents, including 
Spassky and Gligoric). He lost to his old op¬ 
ponent Sammy: this was the penultimate game 
in the entire history of encounters between 
these two giants. Two years later in Buenos 
Aires they played a quick draw, bringing die 


6 l.b5+ Jld7 7 a4 

7 ±xd7+ fed7 8 £>e5 Wc7 9 d3 £k6 10 
0-0 fidB 11 $3d2 was better, and if ll...d4 
(shutting in the bishop), then 12 4Lxc6 #xc6 
13 e4, or 7.„£ibxd7 8 0-0 0-0 9 d3 and £id2, 
also with an easy game. In short, flexibility was 
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required, whereas Larsen simply transposes 
into a standard Nimzowitsch set-up with the 
occupation of e5, not worrying about the loss 
of a tempo (7 a4). 

7 0-0 8 0-0 £ic6 9 We2 (now if 9 d3 there 
is 9...d4!, and ...£)g4 is a possible threat) 

9...a6 10 Axc6 &xc 6 11 ^e5 fic8 12 a5 
After already making two ‘wrong’ moves (7 
a4 and 9 lfe2), White tries to justify his pre¬ 
ceding play. He doesn’t like the natural 12 d3 
Jle8 13 £k!2 4)d7 etc., although this would 
nevertheless have enabled him to calmly com¬ 
plete his development. 

13 4ixc6 Hxc6 14 d3 



14...c4! 

Exploiting the fact that the knight is not yet 
on <32. 14...1f61? 15 ±xf6 fcf6 16 £ld2 #c3 
17 ^G e5 was; also not bad. (this may have 
concerned Larsen more, to judge by his opti¬ 
mistic reaction to 14.. c4). In any case. White 
has lost the opening battle. This is what a 
knowledge of the classics produced: with 
5„,jfce7 Najdorf confused his opponent. 

15 bxc4 dxc4 16 d4 

Apparently, in this way Wliite is still trying 
to play ‘for a win’, since 16 dxc4?! #c7 17 
Sdl fid8 18 £3d2 e5 was quite unpromising, 
and 16 fia4 cxd3 17 cxd3 Jtf6 would have 
made the game too simple. 

16...£rf6 17 c3 (not 17 e4? c3) 17...b5! 

A good move, sharply changing the charac¬ 
ter of the play. It would appear that Larsen 
was expecting 17...fce4 18 £3d2 with the 


exchange of knights, followed by Aa3 and the 
exchange of bishops, after which at a con¬ 
venient moment he could have concerned 
himself with the weak c4-pawn. 



18 axb6 Wxb6 19 l.a3 

It was time for Wliite to swallow his pride 
and play 19 e4! ?3xe4 20 Wxc4 Wxb2 21 
Wxc6 #xal 22 Wxc4 Wa5 23 &d2 with a 
probable draw. But he continues to harbour 
illusions and, pinning his hopes on the weak¬ 
ness of die enemy pawns, he underestimates 
the dynamics of the position. 

19.. .1Lxa3 20 fixa3 £td5 (die chances are 
now with Black) 21 fie 1 

Larsen plans to develop his knight at last, 
but does not take into account the weakness 
of his second rank. 1 le should have given up a 
pawn - 21 c4!? £>xf'4 22 fixt'4 fcbl-r 23 fifl 
^b5 24 fifal, and thanks to his opponent’s 
weaknesses White should be able to draw. 
True, in order to take such a lx >ld, psychologi¬ 
cally difficult decision, you have to realise just 
how dangerous your position is. 

21.. .Wb7! (very strong) 22 Wc2 Sb6 23 
4hd2 fib2 (reaching an ideal attacking posi¬ 
tion) 24 0c1 fib8 25 fia5 

25 £lxc4? was bad on account of 

25.. .1xg2+ 26 ^xg2 <S3xf4+ 2 1 &g3 %2 J - 28 
S^xt’4 ’’§72+ with a mating attack: 29 <£g4 f5+ 

30 4?g5 h6+, or 29 ^5 #f5+ 30 &d6 #d5+ 

31 st?c7 Sb7+. 

25. .75 

An interesting moment. 
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In the event of 32 <£h4 We4+ 33 S?xh5 
| Up ||Pricib||p Black has a very pretty win: 33...fib2!! 34 

fcb2 (34 Wf4 Whl and Black’s entire army 
Wwj&Ww, Wfk, attacks from die read) 34...4Ld3! (a unique 

||||| j|lp dfc |Hp |H|| position: White’s two heavy pieces, with free- 

^Z?J IIP dom to manoeuvre, are unable either to create 

any threats to the enemy king, or to cover the 
ifll g4-square, to where, after the elimination of 

|||| ||j| die white knight, the black queen will stride) 

|g| 'IQ 'W§ j^|g| 35 WhS+ 7, or 35 Wa2 £ixe5 36 Wxe6+ 

y/tm W"' ' 4?h7 and it is time for White to resign. 

^111__jgj_ After 32 4?h3 Black wins by 32...g5, for ex¬ 

ample: 33 fia2 fibl 34 Hxa6 &d3! 35 £>xd3 
26 h3 fifl, or 33 fixa6 4Lf3! 34 £kf3 fib2! 35 fia8+ 

Now in the event of 26 ^3xc4l? fixg2+! 27 ^g7 36 Ha7+ < ^ > h6! (but not 36...‘4 > f6? 37 

<£xg2 £kf4+ 28 &g3 there is no mate, and 4)e5!). 

after the automatic 28...Wg2+? 29 ( i?xf4 #g4+ Finally, if immediately 32 fixa6, then 
30 ^e5 Hfe4+ 31 sl?d6 fld8+ Wliite even wins: 32...fib2l! (32...g5 33 fixe6 fib2 34 Se8+ leads 
32 ^£c5 ^b7 33 $M6 Wd5+ 34 4?b4 Hb8-I- 35 only to a draw) 33 Wxb2 Wgl+ 34 < i’h3 

£>b5, or 32...1 f d5+ 33 £>b4 Sb8+ 34 4?a3 Wxe3+ 35 4?h4 ^f3+! 36 &g3 (36 £)xf3 

Wxc4 35 Wc2 and after passing right across Wf4+ 37 *si?h3 Wg4 mate) 36...4£tee5+ 37 < 4 > g2 
the board - from gl to a3 — the king escapes ^d3 with a mating attack, 
from the danger! Instead of 31 Wf2 White has die stronger 

Let us check, however, whether Black can- 31 fial! H^gl+ 32 4?h3 4^£3! 33 fixgl 43xd2 

not win in a study-like way - 28...<§3d3! It is 34 fial fib2! 35 fixa6 g5! (threatening ...^3fl), 

here diat the miracles begin! First, let us exam- but even in the endgame with material equal 

ine White’s attempt 29 Wd2 4)xel 30 $3e5 Black creates a very strong attack. Here are 

(not 30 Wxel? Wc7+). only a few' variations: 36 ig2 £k4+ 37 c &g3 

The black knight is stuck in enemy territory, (after 37 wf3 Black wins in the rook endgame 

and the queen hurries to its slid - 30...Whl 31 37...^3xe5+ 38 dxe5 ^fi 39 fia7+ 40 

Wf2 h5! Ia6 g4+ 41 ^g.3 Se2 42 Sxe6+ ^g5 43 h4+ 

i?h5 44 < 4 > f4 fif2+, whereas now he will not 
S,w,; Igp W/xMm have the gain of a tempo by ...g5-g4+) 

37...^xe3 38 h3 ^fl+ 39 ^Jh2+ 40 ^e3 

HI §1! ^ f4+ 41 <4>e4 fie2+ 42 ^?d3 Se3+ 43 ^c4 fixh3 

HI ^ jfc ^ ^ 44 fixed f3! 45 fif6 g4 46 d5 fih6! and White 

// ^\ t lip is powerless to prevent the advance of the 

^black pawns. 

'ww y . .Jwk Unfortunately, all this is not very necessary, 

HH since instead of 30...^hl Black has a prosaic 

way: 30...We4! 31 Wxel (31 fixa6 g5! 32 h3 
/ Whl) 31...fib2 (surprisingly, after 3L..f4+r 32 


there is no mate) 32 Wgl g5 and wins. 

Having seen that 29 Wd2 is bad, we come 
to the conclusion that 29 #bl! is necessary, 


Analysis diagram 
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after which a difficult endgame awaits White: 

29.. .Wc7+ 30 4k5 fixbl 31 fixbl g5 32 fibal 
4ixe5 33 fixe5 l , xc3 34 fib'l (34 lxa6? 
Ke'l+) 34...f4+ 35 4?B fxe3 36 Sxg5+ &f7 37 
flg4 Wd2 38 fi.bg 1 e2 39 Se4 a5 40 fixe2 
Wd3+ 41 Se3 #xd4. Even so, here he would 
have retained hopes of a draw, and therefore 
the desperate 26 ^3xc4 was his best chance. 

26.. .h6 27 4?h1 

A waiting move in a difficult position. 27 
<§3xc4 fixg2+! 28 ^xg2 £3xf4+ 29 ^g3 ^3d3 
30 Wd2 fesxel 31 £3e5 is now completely 
hopeless, since with the pawns on h3 and h6 
additional mating constructions arise: after 

31.. .Uhl! (this is what the most insignificant 
changes in die placing of die pawns can sig¬ 
nify: now this move gains in strength, whereas 

31.. .1 . e4 32 Sxa6, on the contrary, is no 
longer so clear) 32 Hfh2 (32 Wf2 fib2!) 

32.. JM 33 #£2 g5 34 <&h2 £)d3 35 £>xd3 
‘®xd3 Black wins. 

27.. .6 28 Se5?l (a blank shot: the e6- 
pawn is taboo) 28...2a2! (preparing the deci¬ 
sive invasion) 29 Igl (29 fixed? Wf7! and 
...fibb2, winning) 29...^f7 



30 e4? 

Hara-kiri. 30 £kc4 w'as necessary, when af¬ 
ter 30...£)e4 White would have had a choice of 
two continuations: 

1) 31 <&h2 Wc7, forcing the exchange sacri¬ 
fice 32 fixe4 fxe4 33 £te5, or 31...fib3!? 32 
fia5 fixa5 33 £ka5 Sxc3 34 Wb2 Wcl 35 
Ha2 ^>h7 and with his knight cut off at a5 


White is objectively lost — in the event o£ the 
‘desperate’ 36 Wxe6 Wxa5 37 d5 ^f6 38 
Wxf5+ ^h8 39 fibl Wcl 40 e4 fic4 41 d6 
Wxd6 42 e5 Wd5 43 fib6 £)g8 44 fixa6 Wd4 
Black should convert his piece advantage; 

2) 31 fia5. This w'ould appear to be some¬ 
what stronger, but also then Black can win the 
exchange — 31...fixa5 32 *§3xao ^3g3+ 33 l ih2 
<^e2, or continue playing for an attack - 

31.. .fie2! 32 ftl 4if2+ 33 ^h2 £>xh3 34 flel 
Wh5 35 fixe2 £kf4+ 36 ‘A’gl £ke2+ 37 ^f2 
ficB 38 ^3b6 fixc3 39 Ic5 fixc5 40 dxc5 f4 41 
®xa6 fxe3+ 42 &xe?> Wc.5+ 43 <&£2 £>d4 etc. 

This would at least have left White with 
some chances of saving the game. However, 
Larsen was unable to readjust to tenacious 
defence and he collapsed instantly. 

30.. .1bb2 31 £>xc4 fic2 32 We3 (32 Wbl 
Wh5! and there is no defence against 
...fch3+) 32...&xe4 33 d5 exd5 34 £ib6 
Uxc3 

34...Wg6 is also good, but Najdorf chooses 
the prettiest way to mate. 



35 Wd4 #h5! 36 ®xd5+ <S?h7 37 Wxa2 
2xh3+ 38 gxh3 Wxh3+ 39 Wh2 £sf2 
mate (0-1) 

The old school in action! 


'Chess is a Mirror of the Soul' 

In 1970 the 60-year-old Najdorf played on 
board 9 for the Rest of the World team in the 
‘Match of the Century’. His opponent was the 
great Mikhail Tal! No one was in doubt that 
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the favourite in their mini-match w f as the leg¬ 
endary ‘Riga magician 5 . However, after the 
2nd game it was the eighth world champion 
who found himself having to catch up. 



1 0X6 2 c4 e6 3 03c3 d5 4 d4 c5 5 

cxd5 £}xd5 6 e3 (6 e4 — Volume 3, Games 
Nos.23 and 76) 6...Cic6 7 Jtc4 (Smyslov 
played 7 Ad3 — Volume 2, Games Nos//17, 119 
and 120) 7,..cxd4 

7...£>xc3?! is premature ( Volume 2, Game 
No.46). 

8 exd4 Ae7 9 0-0 0-0 10 fiel 



Ag5 White has some advantage. 

11 bxc3 b6 12±d3 Ah7 



13 Wc2 

A simple, natural move. The gambit varia¬ 
tion 13 h4!P, developed later by grandmaster 
Yuri Razuvaev, is more interesting, with the 
idea of 13..Jtxh4?! 14 ^xh4 #xh4 15 Se3!, 
or 13,..£k5?L 14 £)g5! h6 15 Wh5 id5 16 
®h7 fic8 17 ±xh6! gxli6 18 fchd £5 19 He3 
J.xh4 20 fig3+!;±xg3 21 %6+ &h8 22 ^if6 
JUi2+! 23 &H1L. 1-0 (Razuvaev-Farago, 
Dubna 1979). 13...Af6 is safer, and after 14 
4bg5 g6 15 Wg4 White does not have such a 
dangerous initiative. 

13.. .g6 (of course, not 13...h6? 14 We2!, con¬ 
tinuing die course of weakening die oppo¬ 
nent’s kingside) 14 JUi6 

If 14 Wd2, then 14.. Jlf6 15 Wf4 ±g7. 

14.. .fie8 15#d2 


1Q...£jxc3 

10...b6? is bad: 11 ‘SlxdS! exd5 12 JlbS 
(Botvinnik-Alekhine, Volume 2, Game No.36), 
while if 10...a6, then 11 a3 is possible (Na- 
jdorf-Fischer, Buenos Aires 1970; Tal-Psakhis, 
Sochi 1982), or 11 &b3!? ^xc3 12 bxc3 b5 13 
#d3 fia7?! (13...±b7 is better) 14 ±c2 g6 15 
Ah6 fieB 16 We3 fld7 17 h4! i.f6 18 ±g5 
±bl 19 Wf4 Axg5 20 £kg5 Wcl 21 Wf6 
^5xd4 22 Axg6! hxg6 23 cxd4 Sd5 24 flacl! 
with die initiative for White (A.Sokolov- 
Karpov, Linares 1987). 

Najdorf suggested 10...^£6, but here too 
after 11 a3 b6 12 Hd3 Ab7 13 JLa2 or 13 


15 h4? Axh4 is now pointless, when if 16 
d5 Tal would have replied 16...Wxd5 17 £)xh4 
^h5, winning material.. 15 Jlb5 also does not 
achieve anything (Botvinnik-Szabo, Gronin¬ 
gen 1946). ‘The text move is more aggressive 
and more in line with my style.’ (Najdorf) 

15...Ic8 

In Tal’s opinion, in the event of 15...Jtf6 16 
Wf4 Ag7 17 0)g5 White has a definite advan¬ 
tage. And indeed, after 17...#f6 18 4^e4 Wxf4 
19 Jtxf4 he has a favourable endgame. 

16 h4 

Najdorf plays simply and straightforwardly. 
This position was well known to liim; for 
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example, against Sliwa (Moscow 1956) he fit'st 
played 16 Sacl and only in reply to 16...Wc7 
advanced his h-pawn. 



16.. .^a5 

As was pointed out by Najdorf and Tal, af¬ 
ter 16...Jlxh4? 17 £>xh4 Wxh4 18 J.g5 White 
would have won. I would add that alter 

18.. .#g4 19 Se4 Wf5 the correct move is 20 
Hh4! (20 Se5?! allows Black to sacrifice his 
queen and retain some saving chances: 

20.. .^xe5 21 ±xB ^c4 22 Wd3 exf5) 

20.. .Wd5 21 jLe4 22 Jtf6 Wf8 (22,..e5 23 

Wg5) 23 Bel and Se3 with the decisive inclu¬ 
sion of the rook in the attack. 

17 £sg5 

17 h5?! is dubious - in the variation given 
by Najdorf, 17..JLxf3 18 gxf3 fkl5 19 hxg6 
hxg6 20 Jle4 Wh5 21 #g2 ^c4 22 Wcl ±a3 
23 Wf4 J=d6, Black has at least a draw by 
repetition. 17 &5 Jtxh4 also brings no ap¬ 
preciable benefits (Tal). 

17 .. . 1.8 

17,..Wc7!? 18 Sacl MS also came into 
consideration, when it is not easy for White to 
create an attack. And Piket against Van Wely 
(Wijk aan Zee 1998) played altogether without 
any prejudices: 17...Jtxg5 18 Axg-5 f6 19 Ji.f4 
Wdl 20 Sacl Ad5 21 Abl £>c4 22 flfdl 
ficd8 and after a complicated batde Black 
even won. 

18±xf8 Sxf8 19 h5 

Najdorf thinks that the time for the rook 
manoeuvre had not yet arrived: 19 Se3 £k4 


20 Jlxc4 fixc4 21 Sg3 e5! The variation 22 
We2 Wc7 23 Wxe5 Wxe5 24 dxe5 Bxh4 con¬ 
firms his opinion. 22 h51? is more interesting - 
here Black must be careful and consolidate 
with 22,..fic7, since 22...exd4?! allows White to 
win the exchange by 23 hxg6 hxg6 24 4^e6!, 
and after 24...Wc8 25 4frxf8 dxc3 26 He2 
^xf8 27 WeS his attack outweighs the oppo¬ 
nent’s passed pawn. 



19...^c4 

For the moment both sides play logically. 
Black is aiming to exchange pieces, in order to 
reduce White's attacking potential and begin a 
siege of the weak pawns. 

Tal also examined a variation with an ex¬ 
change sacrifice - 19...Sxc3, pointing out that 
20 hxg6? does not work in view of 20...fixd3! 
If one digs a little deeper, one can reach a 
draw by perpetual check: 21 gxf7+ Sxf7 22 
<§3xf7 1Kd5! 23 Wg5+ ^xf7 24 Se5 Wxd4 25 
Sael MS 26 2f5+! exf5 27 Wh5+. But Tal 
was right to avoid 19...3xc3?! — after 20 Wxc3 
Wxg5 21 Jle4 Jtxe4 22 Bxe4 Wxh5 23 Se5 
White has the advantage thanks to the ‘bad’ 
knight at a5. 

20 Jlxc4 

20 Wf4?! was tempting. Najdorf rejected it 
because of 20...h6! (but not 20...^3b2P, al¬ 
though apart from Tai’s 21 hxg6 hxg6 22 
Wh4, winning, there is also 21...£xg6 22 Wh4 
2c7), and 21 4^1xe6 fxe6 22 fch6 is parried 
by 22...1 f f6! 23 Se2 Kg7. If instead 21 ^e4 
g5 22 Wg3 Wc7 23 Wf3 (trying to sustain Iris 
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fading initiative), then 23...£5 24 &xc4 Wxc4 
25 <53f6+ Bxf6 26 Wxb7 Sc 7 and the chances 
arc with Black. Also in the event of 21 43h3 g5 

22 %3 &b2 23 Bc3 Wcl 24 f4 £>xd3 25 
Sxd3 16 26 He3 iLd5 with his knight on h3 it 
is hard for White to count on anything. 

20...2xc4 21 hxg6 hxg6 22 Wf4 (with the 
idea of 23 Wh4 and Be3-h3 - Tal) 22...Wd5 

If 22...^g?? there was the simple, but spec¬ 
tacular reply 23 Wxl7+! 

23 13 (23 $3e4 tiiS 24 ^xB gxfS 25 &kl6 
Sc 7 ) 23...7 


25 Wg3i? 

But Najdorf, who had just offered a draw, 
avoids tiie exchange and at the same time sac¬ 
rifices a pawn, which came as a complete sur¬ 
prise to this opponent. After 25 0xf5 gxB 26 
£id6 Sc7 27 £kb7 lxb7 28 d5! (Tal) 28...&f6 
29 dxe6 fxe6 30 Sadi Hc7 31 Sd6 Se8 32 
Se3 the most probable outcome would have 
been a draw. 

25...iLxe4 26 fxe4 Wa5?l 

Tal oversteps the mark. After 26...Wh5 
Black would have had no problems in gaining 



a draw: 27 Se3 Bh8 28 Sfl (Najdorf) 
ffp Hm Jpl| 2b..:&hl- 29 Wh4, or 27 Sfl Bh8 28 

Sf3i Whl+ 29 *i2 Wh4 (the capture of the 
rook leads to perpetual check) 30 Wxh4 Sxh4 

It 9 31 * e2 b5 - 

||p Objectively 26...®a5 is also not a weak 

move - for the sacrificed c3-pawn White does 
,.9£> ',^'4x0/, not gam a winning attack, but it subjects Black 

t0 unnecessary- risk. 

jrh g||f |||f IfPjrtiiP 27 3e3 28 Sfl! (the pawn can no 

longer he defended: 28 3c 1? Bxd4) 
fil_JH_S_2=0_ 28...3xc3 29 3ef3! 

According to Najdorf, he noticed this sav- 
Hcrc, after prolonged thought, Najdorf of- ing manoeuvre when he played 24 ^3e4. Black 
fered a draw . Tal asked him to make a move. has serious problems. 


24 Sc 5 Wd7 25 ^f2 looks more active, but 
after 25...3H8 26 3ael MS ?J 35e3 Wc7 
White does not create any real threats. There¬ 
fore Najdorf made a solid move. Objectively 
Tal had no grounds for declining the draw, 
but he evidently reckoned that White’s initia 
tive had already evaporated. ‘I was seized with 
the fervour of the struggle, and 1 decided to 
play on.’ (Taf 


After 24..T6 25 tf?f2 (but not 25 £k!6? c5!) 
Wliitc would have acquired quite good attack¬ 
ing chances, as is evident from the approxi¬ 
mate variation 25...c5P! 26 Wh4 exd4 27 Hhl 
Wh5 28 %3 WeS 29 Hi3 Wh5 30 %'<P+ Sf7 
31 Wxf7+ ^xt7 32 Exh5 33 Sh7+. 
Therefore Tal agrees to the exchange of 
queens. 


This move would have been chosen by al¬ 
most any player, especially when short of time. 
No one has noticed that this is... the decisive 
mistake! In the event of 29,..SxB 30 ®xf3 
4?h6! (not 30...Sf8? because of 31 Wf6+ 4?g8 
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32 Sf3) 31 d5 Black would not have been los¬ 
ing, but White could always make a draw. Pos¬ 
sibly the best solution was 29...15! 30 ^d6 Sf8 
31 B3f2 2e3 with a rather tense game. 

30 #14! 

The winning move — one has to raise one s 
hat to the veteran. There is no longer any de¬ 
fence, although even the fast-acting machine 
takes some time to reach this conclusion. 


In Tal’s opinion, after 30,..Sd7 White 
would have had to lorce perpetual check — 31 
2xc3 Wxc3 32 We5+ S=?g8 33 Wb8+ ^h7 34 
#h2+, whereas in fact he plays 31 #T6+! 

32 e5 b5 33 fixc3 Wxc3 34 Sf4 - and wins! 
Black also fails to save the game with 30...^fB 
31 Wd6+ <^g7 32 WdS! BxB 33 Sxf3. 


31..;#g5! (immediately bringing up the 
queen) was the only defence, and then White 
would have had to capture the pawn and force 
a draw: 32 fixc3 2xc3 33 WbS+ &g7 34 Wxa7 
(Najdorf). Tal continues the variation slightly 
_ 34...ffe3+ 35 &hl! with a draw (35 <4h2 
#g3+ 36 4hl Sc7 is weaker). 




ars«“w¥i. 

rfii ® I* 
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31 #d6? 

Everyone gave this move an exclamation 
mark, overlooking that White could have won 
by 31 #f6!, for example: 31...Wb4 32 Sxc3 
#xc3 33 SB ffcl+ 34 &h2 g5 35 Sfl, or 
31...Sd7 (this was thought to be a sufficient 
defence) 32 e5!, and Black, as in the variation 
from the previous note, is unable to prevent 
the switching of the rook to the h-file: 32...b5 
33 Sxc3 Wxc3 34 Sf4 and Sh4. It is not sur¬ 
prising that die two players did not see this 
line at the board (there are very many quiet 
moves!), but it is strange that they did not find 
it in later analysis, when annotating the game 
for publication. 

31 ...Bxf3? 


This cunning intermediate check was no¬ 
ticed by Tal immediately after he captured on 
f3. The automatic 32 Bxf3 would have al¬ 
lowed Black to defend by 32..,#el+ 

(32...Scl+? 33 ^>h2) 33 ^h2 #h4+ 34 fih3 

32.. .‘&g7 33 2xf3 

Apart from the capture of the rook, 34 
#f6~t and 2h3 is threatened. Black’s position 
is coming apart at the seams. 

33.. .#e1 + 34 Ah2 £c3 35 #f6 + 

Najdorf begins repeating moves, tn order to 

adjourn the game and tine! a clear way to win. 
Here there is a forced mate at home. 

35.. .1.h6 36 #f4+ &h7 (36...4?h5 37 g4+ 
<&h4 38 #h6+ &xg4 39 Sf4 mate) 37 
#xf7 + ^?h6 38 #14+ &h7 39 Wf7+ £h6 

40 #f8 + «h5 

‘*phe game was adjourned in this position. 
That evening it was established that \X hito 
wins, and the way to win lies via a second (un¬ 
fortunately, not third) repetition of the posi¬ 
tion.’ (Tal). On the resumption there followed: 

41 #h8+ (the sealed move) 41...&g5 42 
#e5+ -&h6 43 Wf4 + Wh7 44 Sfl! #e2 
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If 44...We3 Wliite wins by 45 Wh4+ Wh6 

46 If7+, or 45...%7 46 lf4! 

45 #f7+ 4?h6 46 #18+ <&>h5 

If 46...4?g5 White would have won by 47 
#f6+ ^h5 48 Sf4! Najdorf gives 48 We54- 
^h6 49 Sf4(?) Wei 50 Sg4 ^h7 51 Wf6 
‘etc.’, overlooking 49...Wh5+! But it is not yet 
too late for 49 Wh8+ ^g5 50 Wf6+ ^hb and 
only now 51 Sf4. 

47 lf4 Wei 48 #h8+ ^g5 49 We5+ 
*h6 50 Sg4 1-0 

Tal nevertheless won the next game, and in 
the end the two players finished level: 2-2, 
This result should undoubtedly be considered 
a creditable one for Najdorf, especially if it is 
borne in mind that, from the 5 th board on¬ 
wards, the Soviet players won all the other 
mini-matches. 

After almost another ten years, full, as 
usual, of feverish activity, in 1979 at a strong 
tournament in Buenos Aires, ‘Miguel el 
grande’ again appeared in all his grandeur, 
sharing 2nd-5th places with Andersson, Miles 
and Spassky, ahead of Petrosian, Gheorghiu, 
Ivkov and Lombardy (the winner, with a score 
of 11 out of 13, was Larsen). 

I first saw Don Miguel at the 1980 Olym¬ 
piad. At the age of 70 he was talkative and 
restless, all the time animatedly gesticulating. 
Najdorf sensed a kindred chess spirit in me, 
and he very openly and emotionally supported 
me, which at the time the Soviet leaders did 
not welcome. 

In 1982 I played in Bugojno. Najdorf ar¬ 
rived at the tournament as a guest and corre¬ 
spondent — in general he often visited Yugo¬ 
slavia, he loved this chess country, they loved 
him, and Don Miguel had many friends and 
acquaintances there. It suddenly transpired 
that one of the invited participants had not 
arrived. Then Spassky took the initiative and 
suggested: ‘Listen, Miguel, would you like to 
play in the tournament?’ You should have 
seen how the 72-year-old Najdorfs eyes 
gleamed. Spassky asked the other participants 


whether anyone objected, but none did. And 
Najdorf played in the tournament. When in 
the first round, in a bad position, with some 
leaps by his queen he swindled Ivanovic and 
won the game, he was simply happy. He tried 
very hard, impulsively responded to all the 
events, and his tournament was not a failure, 
although he nevertheless lost four games. At 
that age ‘minus three’ in a super-tournament is 
not at all bad! 

Our game took place in the third round. At 
the time I wrote in my diary: ‘Already at 
breakfast there began a discussion about the 
meeting of the oldest and youngest It is a 
unique instance, when the participants are 
separated by 53 years!! Najdorf kept repeating: 
‘He is like my grandchild.’ He arrived for the 
game very grandly dressed: in a three-piece 
suit and tie. Already in die opening I had an 
opportunity to take my opponent by force. I 
sacrificed two pawns and opened fire. In 
analysis it transpired that Black had a draw, 
but Najdorf failed to withstand the tension 
and quickly lost. Later he was distressed and 
sighed sorrowfully: ‘1 missed a draw, how 
could I?!’ After the game the deputy chief ar¬ 
biter Litmanovic reprimanded me for having 
castled incorrectly, i.e. for first picking up the 
rook and then the king, whereas the rules pre¬ 
scribe the opposite course of action. I courte¬ 
ously agreed, but I thought to myself: ‘lit¬ 
manovic is after all an old friend of Najdorf.’ 

Before going to sleep, already after mid¬ 
night, I decided to relax a little and opened a 
volume of Esenin’s poems. Suddenly the tele¬ 
phone rang: ‘Hello, this is Najdorf. I am inter¬ 
ested in a few 7 variations from our game, I am 
writing a report for Buenos Aires. You 
wouldn’t like to call in on me? I excused friy- 
self and asked if we could discuss it oil the 
phone. For some four minutes we discussed 
one possible continuation. When Najdorf 
hung up, I glanced at my watch. One o’clock 
in the morning! No, chess is not just a sport!! 

One day after dinner Najdorf sat: down 
with me and initiated the : following 
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conversation: ‘Why do you live in the USSR? 
Until you move away, you will never become 
world champion! Go to America - you 11 be a 
millionaire. Now Karpov does not want to 
play you, but when you become an American, 
a Karpov-Kasparov match will take place the 
very next day!’ 1 timidly tried to object: ‘But 
my mother?’ ‘What about your mother?’ - 
cried Najdorf, gesticulating animatedly. ‘You 
will send her lots of money, and she will be 
happy. Come to Argentina, we will arrange tin 
enormous banquet in your honour. When 
Petrosian was with us, one and a half 
diousand Armenians assembled in celebration, 
it is easy for you to travel, you have no family. 
Ask Petrosian, and he will tell you that I am 
right. Don’t think about it, just go straight into 
some embassy and request political asylum, 
only, of course, not in Yugoslavia! and so on, 
and so forth. Najdorf realised what in fact 
Soviet power amounted to. I thanked him for 
his advice, but said that, unfortunately, I 
couldn’t use it. 

Deep into old age Don Miguel retained a 
lively mind and an interest in world events. 
About his love of life he said this: ‘When my 
hour of death arrives, it will take five lorries to 
drag me out of this world. And they will have 
to come for me where I am playing chess.’ 
Even when his doctor began insisting that he 
lead a quieter life, he did not want to change 
his habits and he continued travelling and de¬ 
voting the greater part of his time to his fa¬ 
vourite game. In the 1980s and 1990s Najdorf 
was a constant guest at major events, and as 
soon as he appeared in the press centre, die 
room would be filled with cheerfulness and 
joviality. His ability to create a benevolent at¬ 
mosphere was extraordinary. He was one of 
diose who can rightly be considered an am¬ 
bassador of chess - ‘Miguel the Great’ met a 
variety of political leaders, such as Churchill, 
Castro, Khrushchev, the Shall of Iran, Che 
Guevara and Peron, and he corresponded 
with John Paul II. When Najdorf died, he was 
buried with state honours, and a one minute 


silence was observed in his honour at the fa 
mous Boca Juniors football stadium in Buenos 
Aires. 

This is what Najdorf had to say about him¬ 
self and his attitude to chess: ‘Chess for me is 
my creative life. All my life has been devoted 
to the art of chess... Chess is a mirror of the 
soul. Watch how a man plays chess and you 
will see his essence. ... Chess is a combination 
of art, knowledge, game and risk. Yes, risk, 
because in chess you often have to venture 
and put fate to the test. Success often depends 
on accidental factors... Chess has taught me 
life, because it has taught me to lose.’ 

Here are two views by people close to Na¬ 
jdorf: 

Oscar Panno: ‘Some consider that, since 
Miguel never taught chess, he did not create 
any school. But there is no better method than 
teaching by personal example, and Najdorf 
was a constant example to those who were 
alongside and were able to understand him. 
He was a teacher of Masters.’ 

Najdorfs daughter Liliana: ‘He possessed 
the omnipotence of a king, the elegance of a 
queen, the omnipresence of a bishop, the 
strength of a rook and the tenacity of a pawn, 
and he travelled in leaps, like a chess knight. 
For him life was a game of chess.’ 

...The two great players from the West, 
Samuel Reshevsky and Miguel Najdorf, lived a 
long life. Both of them died of a heart attack. 
The fatal blow struck Reshevsky close to his 
home, during regular Saturday prayers in the 
synagogue, whereas Najdorf was in a casino in 
a Spanish resort on die Costa del Sol. It is 
probable that neither could have wished for a 
better end. 

The Danish Prince 

The successes of the outstanding Danish 
grandmaster Bent Larsen (bom 4 March 1935) 
in the second half of the 1960s were so great, 
that the press called him either ‘The Danish 
Prince’ or ‘A cold killer at the chess board’ 
(although, as life showed, the latter was more 
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appropriate for Fischer). Over a period of 
several years Larsen won a dozen strong tour¬ 
naments, played seven Candidates matches, 
and in addition won two matches for third 
place in the Candidates cycle. His enormous 
talent together with his inexhaustible opti¬ 
mism generated a specific, inimitable style. 
This style incorporated features of 
Nimzowitsch and Bogoljubow, while Euwe 
subtly characterised Larsen as a romantic 
strategist. 

Larsen’s ascent began in 1956, when he 
won a match against Olafsson (4Yz-3 1 /z) and 
performed brilliantly for die Danish team in 
the Olympiad in Moscow: he drew with Bot- 
vinnik and finished with a score of 14 out of 
18 - die best result on board 1! To the ap¬ 
plause of the audience, Larsen was declared a 
grandmaster. Soon he confirmed this success 
by sharing first place in Hastings, then in the 
autumn of 1957 he shared 3rd-4th places in 
the Zonal tournament in Wageningen and, by 
defeating Donner in a play-off match, quali¬ 
fied for the Interzonal tournament. 

Before the start of the Interzonal in Por- 
toroz (1958) he was confident that he would 
also qualify for the Candidates tournament, 
but he finished only 16th. Tt proved to be the 
greatest failure in my chess career. I cannot 
explain it,’ Larsen wrote later in his book of 
selected games. At the very strong tournament 
in Zurich (1959) only Tal, Gligoric, Keres and 
Fischer finished ahead of him. In die autumn 
of that year he was die young Bobby’s second 
at die Candidates tournament in Yugoslavia, 
and this contact with the chess elite undoubt¬ 
edly accelerated his subsequent creative 
growth. 

Early in 1960 Larsen shared lst-2nd places 
with Petrosian in Beverwijk. His next tourna¬ 
ment — the Nimzowitsch memorial in Copen¬ 
hagen - brought him the modest fourth place, 
but also a splendid win over Geller. In diis 
clash widi one of the strongest grandmasters in 
the world, Larsen employed die first of his 
original opening set-ups. 



1 g3 d5 2 Jig2 (Red’s game with Alekhine 
went 2 4rif3 e4 - Volume 1, Game No. 124) 

2...e5 3£tf3!? 



3..,<£>c6 

Geller was certainly aware of his opponent’s 
successes after 3...e4 4 £kl4 — die position is an 
Alekhine Defence with reversed colours and an 
extra tempo, which is important: 

1) 4...c5 5 4tlb3 c4 6 4tkl4 Jtc5 7 c3 4?3c6 
(7...Wb6 8 d3!; the machine suggests 7..,$3f6!? 
8 b3 0-0 9 Aa3 JUd4! 10 cxd4 £e8 or 10 
Jlxf8 JL.xf2+ 11 < 4’xf2 Wxf8 with active coun¬ 
terplay) 8 £kc6 bxc6 9 0-0 £te7 10 b3! Aa6 

11 Jla3! Wb6 12 bxc4 Axc4 13 JLxcS HSTxc 5 
14 d3 exd3 15 exc!3 Jta6 16 Set 0-0 17 d4 
Wd6 18£kl2 c5? (18...£k8!?) 19 Wa4! cxd4 20 
cxd4 ±c8 21 Sacl ±dl (21..JLe6 22 fic5!) 22 
Wa5 ±e6 23 &b3 Sfb8 24 Wc7 Sd8 25 h4 
$f8 26 Wc3! M5 27 £k5 Sdb8 28 fT3! 
Sb4? (28...g6 was more tenacious) 29 3xe7 
#xe7 30 Wxf5 &g8 31 &b3 1-0 (Larsen- 
Donner, Zurich 1959); 

2) 4...£>f6 5 0-0 Jlc7 6 d3 c5 7 £ib3 exd3 8 
cxd3 0-0 9 ±g5 £M7 10 £>c3 h6 11 ±f4 £)b6 

12 d4! c4 13 fcic5 ±d6 14 ±xd6 Wxd6 15 b3 
cxb3 16 t%3! £>c4? 17 Wb4! 4Ld2? 18 4rib5 
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*36 19 £>a4 ®c 6 20 Bfcl &c4 21 ©a3... 1-0 
(Larsen- Van Scheltinga, Beverwijk 1960). 

After 3...Ad6 4 0-0 4ie7 Larsen tried 5 c4?l 
c 6 6 d3 0-0 7 £ibd2 4Ld7 8 e4 (against Don- 
ner, Beverwijk 1960), but recommended 5 d3 
followed by 4^bd2 and e2-e4. 

4 0-0 £sf6 

White has die advantage after 4...Ag4?! 5 
c4! dxc4 6 Ka4 Wd7 7 fcc4 £6 8 $3c3 0-0-0 9 
d 3 h5 10 Ae3 (Larsen-Kohig, Copenhagen 
I960). ‘In a special class is 4...e4 5 £3el, but 

4...e4 was never played against me.’ (Larsen) 

5 c4 d4 (5...dxc4?! 6 '#a4! or 5...e4?! 6 £3g5 
h 6 7 cxd5 fcd5 8 £>xe4 ^xe4 9 d3 £>xf2 10 
Axd 5 £hcdl 11 Axf7+ ^e7 12 Ab3 is unfa¬ 
vourable for Black, while after 5...Ae7 6 cxd5 
^xd5 7 4ic3 White has a comfortable varia¬ 
tion of the Sicilian Defence with reversed col¬ 
ours and an extra tempo) 6 d3 

With reversed colours we have reached a 
variation of the Benoni Defence with the 
pawn on c 7 (c 2 ), which sometimes also arises 
from the Pirc-Ufimtsev Defence. It was regu¬ 
larly played as Black by grandmaster Lothar 
Schmid, although without particular success - 
his opponents were just too strong: Smyslov 
(1952), Keres (1957), Tai, Geller and Botvin- 
nik (1960) and Spassky (1962). Subsequently it 
was employed by Tal, and one also remembers 
Karpov’s win over Korchnoi (32nd match- 
game, Baguio 1978) - true, Black’s play was 
far from perfect. ‘But with a move extra it 
cannot be bad.’ (Larsen) 



6.. .Ad6 

‘White normally develops his bishop to e2, 
but here 6...Ae7 is bad because of 7 b4! 
(7...Jub4 8 4ixe5 4ke5 9 ®a4+).’ (Larsen). 
For example: 9...£kz6 10 Axc 6 + bxc 6 11 
#xb 4 Wd 6 12 Aa3! and £k!2-b3, beginning 
the processing of the weak black pawns. Black 
also fails to equalise by 7... < S3d7 8 b5 43cbB 9 
e31, or 7 ...e 4 8 dxe4 Axb4 9 Ab 2 Ac5 10 
&bd2 (Salov-Hiibner, Barcelona 1989). If 

6.. .Ac5?! again 7 b4! begs to be played. There¬ 
fore other plans are more popular: 

1) 6...a5 7 £te3 Ac51? (if 7...Ae7 Larsen 
gives 8 £lb5 0-0 9 e3; 7...Axa3 8 bxa3 is ques¬ 
tionable, Larsen-Simagin, Moscow 1962) 8 
£>c2 0-0 9 a3 (9 b3 Se8 10 Ab2 A6!, by 
analogy with Karpov’s play in the aforemen¬ 
tioned game with Korchnoi) 9...Se8 10 Ag5 
h6 11 Axf6 #xf6 12 £M2 a4 13 ^3e4 Wei 14 
43xc5 fcc5 15 Wd2 Af5... V 2 -V 2 (Larsen- 
Hort, Hastings 1988/89); 

2 ) 6 ...^d 7 7 &a3 (7 e3 Ae7 8 exd4 exd4 
with equality) 7...Ae7 (7...Axa3?! 8 bxa3 0-0 9 
a4 a5 10 fib 1 ^b4 11 a3 £la 6 12 e3 with the 
initiative, Geller- Kupreichik, 48th USSR 
Championship, Minsk 1980) 8 £k2 0-0 or 
immediately 8...a5. 

7 4te3 0-0 

‘Also here 7...Axa3 is quite possible; in fact 
I consider this a little better dian what Simagin 
played. With the pawn still on a7 Black may 
later deprive White of the b5-square; with the 
pawn on a5 the manoeuvre Sbl-b5 may be 
useful. Few masters want to give up die 
bishop for a knight in such positions.’ (Larsen) 
The latter is not surprising - after 7...Axa3 

8 bxa 3 0-0 9 Sbl Sb 8 10 £ki 2 Ad7 11 ^b3 
W&7 12 e3! Wliite retains some initiative: 

12 ...dxe 3 13 fxe3 SfeB 14 h3 ^Ad 8 ?! 15 d4 
Ac6? 16 d5... 1-0 (Quinteros-Larsen, Mar del 
Plata 1981). 

8 Sbl Be8 9 £>c2 a5 10 b3 (10 a3?l a4) 
10. ..h6 

‘Geller allows the white b-pawn to move 
forward. More cautious was 10...£tt>4 11 a3 
^ixc2 12 fcc2 c5.’ (Larsen). In my opinion, 
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outpost) 16 exd4 exd4 17 Ab2 <S3e6 the cor¬ 
rect continuation is 18 ficl! with a compli¬ 
cated game, but not Larsen’s suggestion 18 
4rih4?f i.g4 19 B Ah5 20 g4? Ag6? 21 f4! on 
account of the counter 20...^3f4! 21 gxh5?! 
^6xh5 with the threat of ...Ae7, 


this would have been a simpler way for Black 
to solve his opening problems. 

11 a3 145 12 b4 axb4 (12...Wd7i?) 13 


To where should die bishop retreat! 


14...4M5?! was less good in view of 15 e.3! 
(Larsen), for example: 15...dxe3 16 43xe3 Ah7 
17 Ab2 c5 18 Sal Ac7 19 Set, or 15...e4 16 
£}fxd4 exd3 17 £>xf5 fef5 18 £ld4! (18 %2b4 
^3xc4 19 Wxd3 ^xd3 20 <$3xd3 ^e4 21 Sel 
Sa2 is unclear) 18...Wg6 19 Ah3! with the 
initiative. 


‘Geller was /consuming : much time now: 
probably he: did not like the: position,’ writes 
Larsen. ‘After T6.„Jkh3 17 d4 White has a 
slight edge.’ But I am not so sure, since the 
exchange of bishops, is perfecdy logical: 

17.. .Axg2 18 &xg2 e4 19 ^e5 (19 £lh4 <S3e6 
20 £>hf5 ^g5!) 19...1 r e6 20:Ab2 c5 21 bxc6 
bxc6 with a double-edged game. 

17 Ab2 c6! (17...c5 lft kal, or 17...e4?l 18 
^h4 exd3 19 Axf 6 gxf 6 20 Wh5 is less good 
for Black) 18 Sal! " 

Of course, not 18 b 6 ?! c5! and ...4k6. The 
Dane switches his resourcefulness onto full 
power and step by step he begins outplaying 
his formidable opponent almost out of noth¬ 
ing. 

18.. .1.a1 (18...Ic8 19 d4!) 19 Wxal cxb5 

Larsen judged that he would stand better 
after both 19...1^7?! 20 d4 e4 21 £tti4 cxb5 
22 c5 Ae7 23 d5! Wxc5 24 ficl and £ihB, 
and the ‘risky’ 19...Axd3 20 fidl Ae2 21 
4Axe5 Sxe5? 22 Axe 5! Axdl 23 Axf6 win¬ 
ning, or 21...We7?? 22 4?3B winning, but after 

21.. .Wc7! 22 Sd2 Axe5 23 lxe2 (or 23 Axe5 


15 e3! 

The knight withdrawal, the only thing ach¬ 
ieved by pushing the b-pawn, is only a tempo¬ 
rary advantage which must be used at once. 
Otherwise, White has merely given Black an 
open a-file and a good square on c5.’ (Larsen) 
15...dxe3 

After 15...Ac5!? (maintaining the d4- 
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Sxe5) 23...Jtxb2 24 fcb2 White’s advantage 
is only slight. 

20 &xe5 Wc7 (if 20...1 f e7, then 21 Sell 
JUe5 22<§M5)21 Qf3l7 

Fresh, dynamic play. ‘21 d4 gives a slight 
plus, but it is much better to keep the long 
black diagonal open.’ (Larsen) 

21 ...Jke7 

If 21...iLxd3? White was planning 22 JLxf6 
Axfl 23 ^3d5?l fcc4 24 £k!2, but after 

24...Wa4 the situation is unclear. The com¬ 
puter instantly corrects the variation with 23 
jkxfl! gxf6 24 £k!5 and Black loses material. 



22 Icl 

By Larsen’s admission, this was the most 
difficult move for him in the game. It was in 
such complicated, intricate positions that his 
strength displayed itself: he could anticipate 
their changes from afar. 

Indeed, after 22 ±xf6 Axf6 23 4id5 l f d6 
24 $3xf6+ fcf6 25 Wxf6 gxf6 26 fidl bxc4 
27 dxc4 ^3e6 a draw was likely. But 22 Sel! 
came into consideration, since after 22...Wb6 
(it is dangerous to play 22...Axd3?l 23 $3d5! 
$3xd5 24 cxd5, when 24...f6? 25 <d61 Wxd6 26 
Sell leads to the loss of the bishop) 23 $3d5! 
£ixd5 24 cxd5 f6 (alas, 24...JLf3 is not possi¬ 
ble; on account of the pin on the bishop) 25 
Wdl! Sf7 (25...1fd6 26 Hd 3, 25...±g6 26 
^3h4, or 25..JLf5 26 £>d4 ±dl 27 Wh5 is no 
better); 26 Wb3 ^id6 27 ±h3 ffdB 28 £ld4 
White has a clear advantage. 

22...bxc4? 


‘22...jLxd3 is met by 23 ^Lkl5 Wd6 24 JLe5 
Wn6 25 Wd4. Also good is 24 £3xe7+ Wxe7 
25 Sel <53e6 26 cxb5 witli the idea 26...Jlxb5 
27 £ki4 l.d3 28 Jdi3, but the other variation 
is even more forceful. An important possibil¬ 
ity is the exchange of knights on d5, after 
which the white pawn imprisons die black 
knight on d8 - and then White plays Sc8! 
This picture is seen in many variations. 
Against 22...Wb6 White can play 23 #3d5 
£>xd5 24 cxd5 ±£8 25 Wn6 26 '#xa6 
bxa6 27 Jlh3! (weaker is 27 Sc8 because of 

27.. JLf5! followed by f7-f6) 27...£tt>7 28 Sc7 
£M6 29 Sa7 with great advantage.’ (Larsen) 

But the variation with 22...®b6! was in fact 
the only chance of equalising: 27...16! is cor¬ 
rect, or 27...$3b7 28 Ic7 $3c5! with equality. 
Therefore here too, in my view, even with the 
loss of a tempo, 23 Sell? is more promising 
(thus, 23...Wa6 24 4kl5! £kd5 25 cxd5 Wxal 

26 itxal is advantageous to White). 

23 dxc4 Wb6 24 £id5 £>xd5 (if 24... 1^6, 
then 25 ^xa6 bxa6 26 $3c7 is good) 25 cxd5 
J,f8 26 jkd4 #b3 

26...Wb5 (26...Wa6?! 27 Wxa6 bxa6 28 
Sc8!) was hardly any better: 27 £>e5 f6 28 
MV. Wb4 29 4kl7 ±e7 30 lc4! fM6 31 W&4\ 
jlg6 32 Ic8 etc. 

27 4^e5 b5 (27...J.B 28 g4!, or 27...1 f a3 28 
Wxa3 i.xa3 29 Sc8 jt£5 30 Sa8 was also un¬ 
attractive) 28 ( 53d7! Aa3?! 

A desperate try in severe time-trouble. 

28.. .f6? 29 Jlxf6!, or 28...Wa3? 29 J.xg7! was 
also bad, wliile if 28...Wa4 White wins by 29 
£>xf8 Wxal 30 Sxal ^xf8 31 Ac5+ &g8 32 
±b4 MS (32...<&b7 33 d6) 33 Ba8 ±d7 34 
Sa7 Af5 35 d6. 

29 J.xg7! (an accurate concluding blow) 

29.. .1bicl 30 £lf6 + &xg7 31 4ixe8+ 
sfc>f8 32 Wh8+ &e7 (32...±g8 33 £>f6) 33 
d6+ 4?d7 (33...<&e6 34 Wf6+ and mate in two 
moves) 34 £jf6 + *c8 (34...&xd6 35 
Wxd8+) 35 M.h3 + ^b7 36 VxdB Wd1 + 
37 4?g2 i.d3 38 ±c8+ 4?a8 39 Wa5+, 
and without managing to resign, Black lost on 
time ( 1 - 0 ). 
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A very complicated game, one of the best 
in Larsen’s career and very typical of his style. 
The struggle for an opening advantage did not 
greatly concern the Dane; he played ‘long’ set¬ 
ups and very skilfully maintained the tension. 
Even for the 1960 version of Geller, such a 
playing style proved unexpected and in the 
end he cracked under the pressure. 

Bent did not qualify for the next Interzonal: 
he finished fourth in the Zonal tournament in 
Bergendal (1961) and then, when FIDE an¬ 
nulled its results (a unique case: Holland re¬ 
fused Uhlmann an entry visa, and as a mark of 
protest many participants withdrew from the 
tournament) and appointed a new Zonal in 
Czechoslovakia, the Danish Chess Federation 
did not send Larsen there! The grandmaster’s 
comment was brief: C A sad affair, that demon¬ 
strated the powerlessness of FIDE.’ 

Two years’ military service hampered Lar¬ 
sen’s chess development, but he was occa¬ 
sionally allowed leave to take part in competi¬ 
tions, and in the summer of 1963 he joined 
die next world championship cycle, taking 
second place (after Portisch) in the Zonal 
tournament in Halle. In a Sicilian Defence 
against Robatsch the Dane employed a clever 
variation, which later was named after him. 


1 e4 c5 2 £rf3 £ic6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 
£)f6 5 £>c3 e5!? 

‘This is often called “Lasker’s Jagd- 
Variante” (Jagd-hunt), because the great 
Emanuel played it in one of the games of his 
match against Schlechter in 1910. But the 
move 5...e5 had been played earlier, of course, 
and it was not considered to be very good.’ 
(Larsen). It achieved real fame in the 1970s 
thanks to the Chelyabinsk grandmasters 
Sveshnikov and Timoshchenko. 

6 4hdb5 (Schlechter went 6 ^b3?! Jtb4 7 


J»d3 d5! against Lasker) 6...d6 7 Jig5 
The logical reply, fighting for die weakened 
d5-square. Sometimes, however, wishing to 
change the pattern of the struggle, White plays 
7 4£id5 Cl\d5 8 cxd5 - recently this has again 
acquired some popularity (e.g. Leko-Kramnik 
and Anand-Topalov, Monaco blindfold 2003). 

7.. .a6! (driving back die knight to a3) 8 
4La3i (8 Jlxf6?! gxf6 9 ^3a3 f5! Tarrasch- 
Janowski, Vienna 1898) 8..,Jte6 

Later the Chelyabinsk Variation became the 
main one - B...b5! 9 itxf6 gxf6 10 4^id5 f5 
(10..,JLg7) or 9 4id5 JLe7! 10 Axf6 JLxf6, but 
not 9...J.e6?! 10 i.xf6! (10 c3?! ±el 11 ±xf6 
±xf6 12 4kf6+ gxf6 13 £ic2 0-0 14 i.c!3 
^h8 15 0-0 Sg8 16 4)e3 b4! with equality, 
Olafsson-Larsen, Zurich 1959) 10...gxf6 11 c3 
Jlg7 12 §Sc2 f5 13 exf5 JLxfS 14 <$ice3 when 
the move ... JLe6 turns out to be a waste of a 
tempo. 

9 4hc4! (exploiting the opportunity, the 
knight promptly returns to life) 9...Ic8! 
Larsen’s patent variation, and superior to 

9.. .£M4?! 10 Axf6 gxf6 (lO.-.fcfb 11 ^b6!) 
11 ^e3 2c8 12 J.d3 (Bronstein-Pilnik, Mos¬ 
cow Olympiad 1956). Here Robatsch thought 
for almost a whole hour... 



10 ^d5 

If 10 4^e3 the Danish grandmaster was 
planning 10...JLe7 11 jtxf6 JLxf6 12 ^cd5 
Ag5! with a flexible ‘Chelyabinsk’ structure. 

Soon afterwards in the magazine Skakbkickt 
Larsen suggested 10 JLxf6!? gxf6 11 ^e3 ^e7 


Game 14 


Zonal Tournament, Halle 1963 
Sicilian Defence B33 
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12 ±d3 13 0-0! 'Ixb2, although after 14 

£icd5! White has a strong initiative for the 
pawn. Then ll...Jth6!, was found, and on the 
odier hand - 11 &d3! <&e7 12 3, transpos¬ 

ing into the ‘Larsen’ position. Therefore Black 
was attracted by 10...H'x.f6 11 ^Sb6 Sb8 12 
£icd5, and now not 12...Wg6?! 13 1 S f d3 Ae7 
(Kamsky-J.Polgar, Buenos Aires 1994) on ac¬ 
count of 14 £>c 7+! and £>cd5, but 12...Wd8 13 
c3 £e7 14 ±c4 (14 ±e2!?) 14...0-0 15 0-0 
jtg5 16 a4 with a complicated struggle and 
only a slight, although enduring, advantage for 
White (Karpov-Nunn, London 1982). 
!Q...Jlxd5 11 J.xf6 gxf6 (ll...#xf6?! 12 
Wxd5) 1 2 exd5? 

‘After this I prefer the black position! 12 
Wxd5 £>d4? 13 0-0-0 Wei 14 Sxd4 gives 
White more than enough for the exchange.’ 
(Larsen). After 12...&b4 13 Wd2 d5 14 exd5 
#xd5 15 Wxd5 ^xd5 16 0-0-0 Sd8 17 1x13 
b5 18 £>a5, or 14...£kc2+!? 15 Wxc2 ±b4+ 

16 &dl b5 (16...#xd5+?! is risky: 17 Wd3 
«r c6 18 Wb3! Wd5+ 19 ld3 Wxg2 20 4?c2!) 

17 We4 bxc4 18 lxc4 Wb6 19 2d! White’s 
chances are somewhat better. Black also does 
not gain clear equality with 12.,.b5 13 ^3e3 
£ie7 (13...iLh6?! 14 ^f5!) 14 #(13. 

12...£>e7 13ld3?! 

If 13 Jle2 or 13 Wf3, then again 13...f5! is 
good. 13 b4!? is more energetic (Gligoric- 
Brinck-Claussen, Hastings 1963/64), but here 
Black has the good reply 13...f5! 14 a4 «lg7 15 
a5 0-0 with a double-edged game. 



‘Robatsch had already spent more than an 
hour and a half without achieving a very good 
position. My opening surprise had been a suc¬ 
cess.’ (Larsen) 

13.. .f5! 

The start of a classic plan of attack, which 
later occurred in numerous games played with 
the popular Chelyabinsk Variation. T3...e4!? 
14 Jte2 .6 15 #c!4 Sg8 and ..Agl is also in¬ 
teresting, but the move in the game is safer. 
(Sveshnikov) 

14 0-0 ±g7 15 #h5 

‘This looks aggressive without being it, but 
it is difficult to recommend a good continua¬ 
tion for White. He must give attention to his 
d-pawn, which may suddenly be threatened by 
the annoying ...flc5.’ (Larsen) 

15.. .e4 16 Jte2 0-0 17 c3 f4! (Black’s 
pawn mass advances inexorably on the king) 
18 %5 b5 19 £sd2 f5 20 a4 

Or 20 Ifdl 4?h8 21 4?hl &e5 etc., 
whereas 20 #xf4?! £ixd5 21 %3 &h8! was 
even more dangerous for White. 

20.. . <&h81 

‘A move of historic importance.’ (Svesh¬ 
nikov). And in fact, after this game the vacat¬ 
ing of the g8-square for the rook became a 
typical idea. Of course, there was no point in 
playing 20...^xd5? 21 #xd8 Sfxd8 22 axb5 
with equality. 



21 4hb3?! 

It was also bad to play 21 f3?! Af6! 22 
#xf4 (22 #h5 #b6+) 22...£lxd5 23 #g3 
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Z4 winning. 21 axbb was 

more consistent, but here too Black has a 
powerful attack: 2L..B! 22 gxf3 (22 JLc4 Sg8!) 

22.. .fig8 23 4?hl Jtxc3 24 #f4 Jle5! (Larsen 
gives 24...£ixd5?! 25 #xG Sg5, missing 26 
Wxe4 ^3f6 27 Wed, when there only remains 

27.. .^3d5 with equality') 25 #h4 Sc2 26 Sadi 
WfS 27 fxe4 £>g6 28 Wh3 fxe4 etc. 

21. ..f3 22 gxf3 ±xc3! 23 &h1 (23 bxc3? -Game Nos. 5 and 95) 4...exd5 5 #f3?! 

fig8) 23...Jlxb2 24 Sa2 ±e5 25 axb5 (or One of Larsen’s original ideas. 5 Jld3 is ob- 
25 fxe4 fxe4 with the new threat of ...Sc3-h3!) jectively stronger, but this move used to be 

25.. J2g8 26 Wh5 (26 #h4 WfSl 27 fxe4 considered a dead draw on account of 5..,4k6 

^g6, or 27...Wg7 28 Jtf3 fic3 and wins) 6 $3e2 <S3ge7 7 0-0 J$.f5 with equality' (Capab- 

26.. .<£jxd5 27 fxe4 <55f4 28 Wxf5 #h4 29 lanca-Aiekliine, 1st matchgame, Buenos Aires 

±d1 Cie2 30 Wxe5+ dxe5 31 Ixe2 0-1 1927). Nowadays White tries to enliven this 

Without waiting for 31...#h3, White re- position by 6 a3!? - after 6...iL\c3+ 7 bxc3 the 
signed. two bishops leave him with hopes of an initia¬ 

tive. 

Joining the Elite The queen sortie prevents the manoeuvre 

The Interzonal in Amsterdam (1964) became ...4?3e7 and and at the same time pre- 

the first genuine triumph in Larsen’s career. At pares queenside castling. And although this 

last in the West there had appeared another plan is largely dubious, such play is Larsen’s 
player, apart from Fischer, who was capable of natural element! His opponent, a correct posi- 
opposing the powerful cohort of Soviet tional player, thought for 20 minutes and... 
grandmasters! Bent scored 17 out of 23 (+13- began to ‘drift’ somewhat. 

2=8) and shared first place with Smyslov, 

Spassky and Tal, ahead of Stein and Bronstein. 

‘It was then that I genuinely came to know 
and evaluate Larsen the chess player,’ remem¬ 
bered Polugayevsky. ‘I wasn’t playing in the 
tournament and therefore I could carefully 
observe Larsen: from the side one can always 
see more. He bears an amazing resemblance 
to Nimzowitsch with his extremely dynamic 
play, conforming to a single strategic goal. 

Larsen has an excellent knowledge of theory, 
he studies literature and he remembers by 
heart an enormous number of games. He is 
also extremely likeable as a person. A large 
head, bright-eyed, fair-haired - a typical Scan¬ 
dinavian. Outwardly he is very calm - both at 
the board and in life. He is distinguished by a 
composed attitude to defeats, and the follow¬ 
ing day he certainly does not play any more 
weakly.’ Here is an example of his fresh, non- 
routine play in Amsterdam. 


Gam 35 


Interzonal T ournament, 
Amsterdam 1964,15th round 
French Defence C01 


5.. .4bc6 

As it later transpired, after 5.,.#e7+! 6 4£)e2 
(6 Jle3 £T6 7 ±d3 c5!) 6...£k6 7 ±e3 (7 
#xd5 4ftf6 with fine play for the pawn) 

7.. ,‘§5f6 8 h3 Jtxc3+ 9 bxc3 $3e4 Black seizes 
the initiative (Keres). 

6 ±b5 <53e7 7 Af4 0-0!? 

‘Konstantinopolsky, Bronstein’s second 
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20 Axe? cxb2+ 21 ^bl is strong) 19 ti6! 

‘It is not necessary for White to open lines 
on this side, the e-file being there to be used. 
But a further weakening of the black squares 
in Black’s position is welcome.’ (Larsen) 


30 Ad6 Wf7 31 Axe? was also decisive 
here 31...Hxf6 would prolong resistance. 
29.. JIf8 (29...bxc3 30 d6!) 30 Wc6 + 
(30...<*f7 31 Wxc4) 31 Ad6 


during this tournament, later recommended 
7...A6. The idea must be 8 0-0-0 Wd 7 fol¬ 
lowed by ...0-0-0. This is probably a satisfac¬ 
tory development for Black, but can 7...0-0 be 
a mistake? As Portisch’s next move clearly 
demonstrates, he is now in a fighting mood 
and doesn’t mind that the two kings do not 
seek shelter on the same side.’ (Larsen) 


‘Here Portisch probably overlooked an im¬ 
portant defensive resource for White. After¬ 
wards 13...a5 was recommended, but after, for 
instance, 14 %3 a4 15 g5 f5 (? - G.K.) 16 
Axc4 dxc4 17 a3 Black is faced with almost 
the same problems as in the game. (Larsen) 
However, 15...£T5! was far stronger, for 
example: 16 Wg2 a3 17 b3 ^b2 18 Axf5 
Axf5 19 gxf6 #xf6 20 Ae5 #h6+ and it is 
not clear whose attack has made more pro¬ 
gress. The conclusion: 15 g5 is a dubious 
move and White must seek something better. 
Thus 13..,a5! would have maintained a com¬ 
plicated, double-edged position. 

14 Axc4 dxc4 15 a3! Axc3 

‘The resource mentioned earlier was a trap 
for the queen: 15...Axa3 16 bxa3 Wxa3+ 17 
4?d2 b4 18 Hal! bxc3+ 19 $3xc3 Wb4 20 
Hhbl! But after this exchange White’s advan¬ 
tage is clear. Black is very weak on the black 
squares, and White occupies the e-file first.’ 


‘White has a clearly won position. Would 
that have happened just as quickly with a 
theoretical line?’ Larsen asks rhetorically. 


Before the following famous game the po¬ 
sitions of the leaders were as follows: Larsen 
and Spassky - 14 out of 18; Bronstein, Smys¬ 
lov and Tal - 13V2; Stein - 12V£; Ivkov - 12; 
Darga, Portisch and Reshevsky — 11. Since 
only three Soviet players were allowed into the 
six qualifiers for the Candidates, Larsen’s 
chances looked virtually one hundred per cent, 
however... ‘he could hardly expect to remain 
in first place when he still had to meet the five 
Russians. This was the general attitude. Of 
course, the Russian masters used to win nearly 
all tournaments.’ (Larsen). But the Dane’s 
‘Russian roulette’ began with a sensational win 
over Bronstein. 


Or 21...€)d5 22 ^Jxd5 cxd5 23 $ 
!3...fcf6 24 Hxe8+ *f7 25 fif8+ 
,el+! Larsen) 24 ffh4! Sf3 25 Hxei 


22 Ae5 f5 

‘A draught is blowing through the black 
squares now! But 22...4\g8 23 4tk4 and 
22...£ki5 23 *£kd5 cxd5 24 Axf6! are no bet¬ 
ter.’ (Larsen) 

23 Ab8 2b7 24 We5!? (there was a more 
crude win by 24 4(3e4 ^3d5 25 ^3d6+ ^f8 26 
£>xb7) 24...Sg8 25 g5 b4 

If 25...^dS 26 4bxd5 cxd5 the Dane was 
planning the pretty 27 f4 followed by the dou¬ 
bling of rooks on the e-file, although 27 Ad6! 
fcg5+ 28 f4 Wg2 29 Ac7 is simpler, 

26 Wf6+ 4?e8 27 Wxc6+ &f7 (27...Sd7 28 
£M5; 27...f r d7 28 Hxe7+ &xe7 29 1T6+ &e8 
30 Hel+; 27...^fB 28 Ad6 bxc3 29 Hxe7 
Hxe7 30 Hel and wins) 28 Wf6 + 4?e8 29 d5 

29 £ib5 Sxb5 30 Wc6+, or 29 4kl5 fcd5 1 d4 Gf6 2 c4 g6 3 ^c3 Ag7 (a subtle 


16 <vixc3 $'d8 (or 16...b4 17 axb4 Wxb4 18 
Shell) 17 Shell (17 £)xb5?! Wd5!) 17...a5? 

A blunder. Black should have sought salva¬ 
tion in a difficult endgame: 17...£kl5 18 £kd5 
Wxd5 19 Wxd5+ cxd5 20 f3 Ad7 (21 Se7 
Sf7), relying on the opposite-coloured bish¬ 
ops. 

18 Wg3! Ha7 (if 18...b4?!, dien 19 Ad6! bxc3 


Game 36 


Interzonal Tournament, 
Amsterdam 1964,19th round 
King’s Indian Defence E75 


worse: 
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psychological choice: Larsen plays his oppo¬ 
nent’s favourite opening!) 4 @4 dS 5 Jke2 
0-0 6 Jlg5 

Averbakh’s variation became fashionable 
after his win against Panno in the USSR- 
Argentina match (1954). 

6.. .c5 (nowadays 6...toS is more often 
played) 7 d5 e6 

Later 7...h6 began to be preferred, or even 

7.. .b5?! (Volume 3, Game No.84). Other con¬ 
tinuations are inferior: 7...a6 8 a4 ^bd7 9 
toS?! 10 0-0 to 11 §2d2\ and f2-f4 (Bron- 
stein-Pilnik, Belgrade 1954), or 7...h6 8 Af4 
4he8?! 9 to a6 10 Wd2 &h7 11 0-0 e5 12 
dxe6 Axe6 13 e5! (Bronstein-Donner, Goth¬ 
enburg Interzonal 1955). 



8 £rf3?! 

A harmless move order, apparently evoked 
by the wins in the aforementioned games. It is 
far more important to take the opportunity to 
support the bishop at g5 with 8 ^<12! This 
plan of playing for a squeeze has caused Black 
considerable problems. A classic example is 

8...exd5 9 exd5 fie8 10 ^)f3 Ag4 11 0-0 ^bd7 
12 h3 Axf3 13 JLx£3 a6 14 a4 Wei 15 2ael 
tTfS 16 Adi Sxel?! (16...h6 17 Af4!) 17 Ixel 
fie8 18 Sxe8! Wxe8 19 Ac2 to 20 b3 
to7 21 Af4 Wei 22 We2l Sfef8 23 Wxel+ 
4?xe7 24 a5 li5 25 Ad2 to 26 g3 Ad4 27 
<g> g 2 §2g7 28 f4 to 29 to to 30 to 5 
31 -^-<33 4>d8 32 to 4?e7 33 to Ab2 34 
4?e3 to 35 to Ad4+ 36 to Ab2 37 §2g2 
to 38 to to 39 4?e3 to 40 Ac2 Aal 


41 to Ab2?! 42 Ael (42 g4!) 42...Aal? 



43 g4! hxg4 44 hxg4 fxg4 45 ^xg6 4?g7 
(45...4?3h6 46 Ah4+ and Ae7) 46 §2hA 4?f8 47 
Af5 to 48 Ac8 to 49 to to (49...to 
50 Ah4) 50 Ad2 Ad4 51 £kd4 1-0 (Po- 
lugayevsky-Uhlmann, Amsterdam 1970). A 
similar endgame was also won by Spassky 
against Fischer (26th matchgame, Sveti- 
Stefan/Belgrade 1992). 

8.. .H6! (immediately driving away the bishop) 

9 Af4?l 

Here the bishop may come under attack, 
but Bronstein wanted to avoid both its ex¬ 
change after 9 Ah4 g5 10 Ag3 exd5 11 cxd5 
£sh5I (1 l...b5 - GameNo.30) 12 §262 £ixg3 13 
hxg3 §261 (Larsen-Fischer, Santa Monica 
1966), and the variation 9 Ad2 exd5 10 exd5 
Af5 11 to Ad7 12 0-0 to 13 to 2e8 14 
Ad3 Ag4 15 h3 Axf3 16 fcf3 to 17 a3 
Wb6 18 Wdl Wxb2 19 2b 1 lxa3 20 Sal 
117)2 with a draw (Szabo-Larsen, Dallas 1957). 

9.. .exd5 10 exdb 

‘Against 10 cxd5 Black may play the sharp 
line 10...b5!? (10..MeS 11 §2(12! Imds to a Modem 
Benoni structure that is advantageous to White - 
G.K.) 11 Axb5 £>xe4.’ (Larsen). After 12 
to4 Wz5+ 13 Wd2 WxbS 14 to6 Wa6 15 
Wc2 Wxe2+ 16 &xe2 Aa6+ 17 &d2 to 18 
to the position is very complicated: Black 
has good development, but White is after ail a 
pawn up. So that, 1 think, from die practical 
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viewpoint 10 cxd5 was better. 

10...Ie8! 11 §362 

‘I do not know if 9 Af4 was home-work or 
a sudden over-the board-idea, but it cost 
Bronstein nineteen minutes, and now he spent 
thirteen minutes on move 11 and seventeen 
minutes on move 12. Is something wrong? 
Did he underrate 10...2e8 ? If White castles. 
Black plays \\...§2eA. The important differ¬ 
ence between Ad2 and Af4 is that Black wins 
a tempo after 12 4)xe4 2xe4. Probably White 
ought to castle anyway.’ (Larsen). And after 13 
Act fight for a draw. 



11.. . to! 12 Ag3?l 

After 12 Ae3 White did not like 12...Sxe3 

13 fxe3 Wh4+ 14 g3 (Flohr’s recommendation 

14 4?fl?! §2g2+ 15 hxg3 Wx hl+ 16 to Wxdl 

17 fixdl is dubious on account of 17...Ae5! 

18 £)f3 Axc3 19 bxc3 4£id7 with an excellent 
game for Black) 14,..^xg3 15 Wh3 16 
2gl - according to Larsen, ‘the white position 
is very unpleasant; Black has more than 
enough for the exchange.’ Although, as it 
seems to me, after 16...4)15 17 18713 4)d7 18 
0-0-0 §2c5, or 16...Axc3+ 17 bxc3 *£)e4 die 
play is rather unclear. 

12.. .Ag4?l 

‘An excellent continuation was 12...^xg3 
13 hxg3 §2dl with, probably, a slight advan¬ 
tage. More aggressive was 12...Axc3 13 bxc3 
Ag4 14 f‘3 Af5, also very good, but 1 did not 
wish to part with my strong king’s bishop.’ 
(Larsen). But in my opinion, this is not so 


good on account of 15 §2£V. (but not 15 0-0? 
fesxg3 16 hxg3 Wg5 17 g 4 Ac2! 18 Wxc2 
Sxe2 19 2f2 *c3 20 2a.fi to 21 We4 to) 
15...We7 16 Wd2 to 17 to followed by 
^3e3 and 2el. The exchange 12...Axc3?! is 
hardly in the spirit of the position. 



13 0-0 (13 f3 §2xg3 t-1 hxg3 i.f5) 

13.. .41xg3 14 hxg3 Axe2 

‘I decided to go all out for a win.' (I .arson). 
After 14...Axc3 15 Axg4 Ag 7 16 Wb3 §261 
the position is close to equal. Larsen writes 
that after 15...Axd2 16 Wxd2 Wg5 Black has a 
‘microscopic advantage’, but here he has nodi 
ing: 17 Wxg5 hxg5 18 flael &6 19 a3 £5 20 
Adi with equality. 

Both the moves and the comments of Lar¬ 
sen reveal the main feature of his character: 
his unrestrained, I would; say, ‘Bogoljubow- 
like’ optimism. He apparently drought that any 
favourable position should win itself! Until the 
early 1970s he got away with such ultra¬ 
optimism and it was a plus for him. But then it 
turned into a catastrophic loss of objectivity, 
which was demonstrated especially clearly by 
his match with Fischer (1971), 

15 §2xe2 Axb2?l (an audacious venture - 
instead of the simple 15..Akl7 with slightly 
the better game) 16 fib 1 

Here Bronstein deemed it proper to offer a 
draw - he asked his opponent: ‘Are you playing 
for a ■win?’ And he received die reply: ‘Yes!’ 

16.. .Ag7 (for some reason, none of the 
commentators mentioned 16...Wf6!?, although 
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only in this way can the capture of the 62- 
pawn be justified: 17 ^3f4 ^d7, or 17 Sel 
£kl7 18 Wb3 ±t5 19 feb7 fe'5) 17 Sxb7 
4ki7 

With the obvious threat of trapping the 
rook by ...^3b6 and ...fe:8. 



18 £if4! 

After playing the opening badly and having 
his draw offer refused, Bronstein mobilises Iris 
unique imagination and begins playing very 
strongly. Larsen considered 18 3b3 ®a5! and 
18 Sb5 <?3e5 with somewhat the better 
chances for Black. 

18.. .41.6!? 

How the whole question concerns the rook 
at b7 - is it a weakness or a strength? ‘Moves 
like 18...$3e5 or 18...fie7 would be felt as con¬ 
cessions, sad retreats.’ (Larsen). For example: 

18.. .£ie5 19 ®a4 Se7 20 Ifbl, or 18...Se7 19 

lei Sxel+ 20 feel fe8 21 ®bl &b6 22 
Sxf7 fef7 23 feg6+ <&>g8 24 £3e4 ®f8 25 
&}h5 £>d7 26 £kd6 ^f6 27 ^f5 ^xh5 28 
£lxh6+ ^h8 29 ^f7+ ^g8 30 with 

perpetual check. 

19 Kel! 

Fighting for the initiative! It would appear 
that White has sufficient play, since die power¬ 
ful rook on the seventh rank cannot be caught. 
‘White rejects 19 %4 because of the reply 

19.. .®g5’ (Larsen), although after 20 ®£3 fe5! 
21 £>d3 (21 g4? feB) 21...fef3 22 gxf3 &f8 
23 2d fie7 24 2xe7 ixe7 25 4?fl his position 
Ls only slightly inferior and he can gain a draw. 


10.. .1.c3! 

The correct reply: at the least, Black tries to 
win material T9...Sxel+? 20 Wxel Jtc3? 
would be refuted by 21 ^3xg6! ^.xd2 22 
£j e 7-h’ (Larsen). But it is better to play 

20.. .jte5 21 We4, and now not 21...®c8? 22 
Sxf7! &xf7 23 feg6+ ^e7 24 ®h7+ ^d8 25 
«^ e 6+ ^?e8 26 feh6 ^e7 27 Wh7+ ^e8 28 
^e4 ®d7 29 %8+ 4?e7 30 ®g5+ 4?e8 31 f4 
±al 32 ®g6+ < S > e7 33 £>4g5 and wins, but 
21 ®e8!, for example: 22 Wf3 fe8 23 Se7 
Hf8 24 Sc7 Wd8 25 Sb7 (25 £>e6 ®f6!) 

25.. .fe:8 with a draw. 



20 £ie4U (a highly spectacular combination!) 

20... Axel! 

If Black wants something, he has to take 
die rook, although Bronstein called it reck¬ 
lessly bold and suggested the safe 20...itg7 21 
£ki2 (21 fe2?! Se7) 2L.Jfc.c3 22 <S3e4 Ag7 
with equality. 

Larsen writes dial ‘20...Ac5 might be con¬ 
sidered, but after 21 £ixg() fxg6 22 '%4 Se7 
23 feg6+ 2g 7 24 E\ g7+ Axg7 25 ^xd6 (25 
We6+ and 4 hxd6 is more accurate - G.K) White 
has three pawns for a piece and can hardly 
lose.’ However, after 22...g5! 23 Wh5 Se7 24 
®g6+ Sg7 things are more difficult. In my 
opinion, 21 ^3d3!? is better, and if 21...Jlg7, 
then 22 Wf3, and White realises his attacking 
conception - thus 22...f5 is met by the very 
strong 23 g4! £kc4 24 gxf5 ®c8 25 £kkc5 
dxc5 26 lxg7+! feg7 27 fe3+ ^c5 28 £id6, 
winning. 
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21 de6! (an uncommonly fine attack, suffi¬ 
cient for at least a draw) 21 ...Axf2+! 

Larsen rises to the occasion! 21...Wc8? 22 
£T6+ ^h8 23 2xf7 or 2L.Jfc.b4? 22 ®f3! is 
bad, as is the capture of the knight: 21...fixe6? 

22 dxe6, or 2L.fxe6? 22 %4 g5 (22...Ie7? 23 

feg6+ 4?f8 24 f6!) 23 Wh5 Axf2+ 24 &fl 

^d7 25 %6H- &h8 26 feh6+ ^g8 27 dxe6! 
Ad4 28 2xd7. 


faster than Black’s pawn avalanche. 

22 ^?li2!? is a more interesting try: 

22.. .Jld4! 23 ^xd8 (if 23 Wf3 Larsen gives 

23.. .f5? 24 ^3xd8 2xe4 and ‘Black gets good 
compensation for the queen’, but after 25 4bf7 
'A’fB 26 ^xd6 or 25...4ixc4 26 < §3xh6+ ^h8 
27 £kf5 4Ld2 28 fell he loses; 23...fel7! 24 
Sxd7 <§3xd7 25 4Lxd4 cxd4 26 4^xd6 fle7 27 
fei3 ^e5 28 fecd4 £5! is correct, with the 
idea of ...^3g4 and hopes of exploiting die 
restricted position of the white king) 

23.. .5.xd8, and here 24 €)d2 4ki7! 25 Sb3 
*£)e5 26 g4 4?g7 favours Black (Larsen, Bron¬ 
stein), but die following line is much less dear: 

24 fell £5 (24...Sf8?! 25 fel! Ag7 26 Sxa7) 

25 ®f4! 2d7! 26 £>xd6 lei 27 Sb8+ (after 27 
feh6? Sxb7 28 £kb7 Ie7! 29 feg6+ &h8 
30 g4 f4 31 £>xc5 2h7+ 32 feh7+ ixh7 33 
^e6 Ae3 34 d6 43d7 White has a difficult 
position) 27...4>g7 28 Sb7 Agl+ 2.9 *h3 
Ad4 30 ^h2 with a draw. 

22.. .fxe6 23 fe4 


22fef2 

‘Appetite improves during the meal: White '& W0' 

gradually begins thinking about winning.’ 

(Bronstein). A fairly simple draw would have '"dSL | S ^ 

been given by 22 l S3xf2 fxe6 (22...Wc8? 23 
^c7 fxe6 24 Sxc8 Saxc8 25 <§3e4) 23 ^g4! 

%5 (23...g5 24 fei5; 23...Wf6 24 ^3e4) 24 

^3e4! Wxg4 25 ^3f6+ with perpetual check , ww,% 

(I.Zaitsev). Perhaps, on the basis of tourna- j|| 

ment strateg)- and especially after ail his prob- ^ ||p 

lems in the opening, White should have played 

this, aldiough psychologically it is difficult to HH ^ 

withdraw die knight from e4. 

King moves were also possible. 22 S$?hl? is 23...flf8 + 

incorrect in view of 22...Jtxg3! 23 4ixd8 If 23...g5? Bro 
fixe4, winning, while Larsen condemned 22 ^gl 2f6 26 dxe 
^fl because of 22...Ad4, although 23 4^xd8 We8 29 fee8+? 
fiaxdB (23...Ixe4 24 £ixf7) 24 fe3 f5 25 Wf4! 30...2xe7 31 fixe 
forces a draw’. Here 22...£lxc4?! is inferior: 23 ommends 29 W 
#f3! (I'^arsen) 23...f5 24 Wxf2! (not 24 ^xdB? 29...^Sxc4 30 
2xe4 25 fef2 Ixd8! 26 fe3 <^le5 27 ^fl ^f4+ ^g6 33 W: 

2e8) 24...fixe6 25 dxe6 Wf8 26 e7! fxe4 winning chances. 

(26...®£7 27 e8®+) 27 exf8®+ Sxf8 28 Ixa7 Larsen though 
fixf2+ 29 wxf2 and the lone passed a-pawm is minutes, and dui 
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that he had overlooked something. Therefore 
here he thought for 11 minutes and, in the 
words of his opponent, ‘he was losing confi¬ 
dence’. 



24 ‘i'gl (after 24 ^e2? Sf6! 25 dxe6 Wf8 26 
e7 %7! 27 eSW+ lxe8 28 Sxg7+ <&xg7 
Black must win) 24.,.flf6 



25 #h3?? 

A tragic mistake. ‘Panic! Bronstein had 
eighteen minutes left and spent only two of 
them on this move, abandoning his previous 
calculations. Fear of time pressure played an 
important role - but the time pressure was not 
yet all that bad. Nerves, nerves, nerves...’ (Lar¬ 
sen). In his preliminary calculations White had 
been planning the logical 25 dxe6! h5 26 el 
Wxel 21 lxe7 hxg4 28 £kf6+ tf?f8 29 fib7 
4ixc4 30 Sd7! and 4Lh7+ with a draw, but he 
had overlooked the strong rejoinder 25..,Wf8! 

26 el fifl+ 27 < 4 > h2 W&. 28 Wx£5 Ixf5, 



when Black remains material to the good. 

How then should White play? The answer 
to this question was found by the dejected 
Bronstein only die night after the game. Re¬ 
turning from a long walk, he woke up Kon- 
stantinopolsky, his second, and showed him 
the staggering blow 29 Exa7!! — yes, this 
would have been a worthy conclusion to the 
game, the triumph of chess fantasy! 


Analysis diagram 


White gains a draw either by die perpetual 
pursuit of the rook - 29...fib8 30 Sb7! SaB 31 
Sa7, or by an entertaining perpetual check — 
29...Se5 30 e8W+ (he can also try 30 $3f6+!? 
<&g7 31 eBfH Sxa7 32 Wb8 Sae7! 33 #xb6 
<£xf6 34 fcd6+ &f7 35 a4) 30...1exe8 31 
<&f8 (31...&h8?? 32 Sh7 mate) 32 
^h7+^g8 33^f6+. 

Later Larsen tried to demonstrate that after 
25 dxe6! he could have won by 25...4£)xc4?! 
His colourful, but extremely subjective and 
superficial comments paint the portrait of an 
incurable chess optimist: 

1) 26 e7 Sfl+ 27 <&h2 (after 27 fcfl? 
£3e3+ 28 ( i?e2 <53xg4 29 exd8®+ flxd8 ‘Black 
ought to win the ending with his passed 
pawns’) 27...1T8 28 1^2! Sf5! ‘After 29 g4 
Wn\ (29..Me3? 30 W xc4+ S 31 %)f6+ &/7 32 
*hxd5; 29...lift?! 30 Wxc4+ <&b7 31 p!- G.K) 
30 gxf5 Se8 material is equal again — but 
Black has the advantage!, e.g. 31 f6 d5 or 31 
fxg6 #e6; suddenly the white king is just as 
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exposed as die black one... according to my He8 
analysis die winning chances are on Black’s 29..J 

side.’ (Larsen) Whit 

But, firstly, a draw results from 30 eSW+ after 
WxeB 31 gxf5 (or 31 Wxc4+ d5 32 0xd5+!) Wxh 

31.. .#e5+ 32 g3 d5 33 Wg4 Wxf5 34 Wx(5 draw 

gxf5 35 &f6+ if8 36 Sd7 (Konstantinopol- 29...$ 
sky). Secondly, after 30 gxf5! Se8 Black does Wd4 
not have die. advantage, but is lost: 31 fxg6 (or 30 
even 31 f6 d5 32 Sd7! dxe4 33 2d8 and wins) fixe7 

31.. . We6, and now not the peaceful 32 fcc4 Be 
Wxc4 33 4T6+ 4?h8 34 4bxe8 with a draw, or 27 ^ 
34 g7+ <4>xg7 35 £ke8+ <4>g6 36 £kd6 (fore- We6 
ing perpetual check), but the murderous 32 Wf7 ; 


Analysis diagram 


If 32...Sxe7 the simplest is 33 <5366+! The 
rook on b7 performs miracles: 32...4^7 33 
Sxf8 34 e8«+ (LZaitse*), or 3z’..«le5 
33 g7H (nevertheless luring the king to g7) 
33...ixg7 34 #f8+! Sxf8 35 cSW+ with a 
crushing win. 

Thus, after 29 g4 it is not White, but Black 
who has to seek a way to save the game! In¬ 
stead of 29.,.Wf7? he must play 29...#c6! 
(eliminating the ‘partisan’ rook) 30 gxf5 Wxbl 
31 #xc4+ d5 (31...&h8? 32 We6) 32 £>f6+ 
‘A’f? 33 £kd5 gxf5 34 4^c7+ $fexe7 35 We6+ 
^f8! 36 Wxh6+ (or 36 4£ka8 Wxa8 37 Wxf5+ 
&g7 38 Wxc5) 36...<&g8 37 %6+ &h8 38 
^xaB Wxa8 39 ^xf5 with a draw; 

2) 26 Wh4 g5 27 4?3xf6+ Wx(6 28 Wxc4 


move decides 
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matters, rather than the incorrect 25...g5? 26 
dxe6 Wf8 27 e7 fifth 28 <&h2 Wf5 29 Wxh6, 
or 25...h5? 26 dxe6 tT8 27 e7 fifth 28 <&h2 
®g7 29 Se6h Wf7 30 Wxd6 SeB 31 $3g5 
Wf6 32 £k4 Wg7 33 WdS. But now White 
has no resources at all. 

26 4Lg5 (26 dxe6 fifth 27 < S > h2 SeB, or 26 
£kf6+ Wxf6 27 Wxh6 Wd4+ 28 ®h2 tM) 

26...Sf1h 27 4?h2 fif5 28 £>xe6 flh5 29 
Wxh5 gxh5 30 ^xf8 Sxf8 0-1 

‘This game knocked Bronstein out of the 
Candidates tournament. True, he still had a 
chance to qualify, but during the last four 
rounds he played nervously and without con¬ 
fidence. Some games yield more than one 
point!’ (Larsen) 

In round 20 the Dime drew with Tal and 
became a Candidate ahead of schedule. In 
round 21, after relaxing, he lost to Stein. And 
in round 22, in order somehow to cheer him¬ 
self up, he chose the extremely rare Bird 
Opening against Spassky: 

1 f4!? d5 2 £rf3 £tf6 3 e3 g6 4 b4!? 



After a complicated manoeuvring batde 
and mutual time-trouble (with Spassky this 
occurred for die first and only time in die en¬ 
tire tournament!) the game was adjourned in a 
position that was somewhat better for White, 
and after die adjournment Larsen fought on 
till the last chance. He was tired, but his op¬ 
ponent was even more tired and again ended 
up in time-trouble. 



55.. .^e4?? 

‘An amazing misjudgement. After six hours 
of difficult defence Spassky loses his nerve,’ 
writes Larsen. ‘55../£ic4? is no good because 
of 56 &d5 fidB 57 4ixe7 £ke3 58 £>g8+, 
O’Kelly gave this nice variation: 55...Sb8 56 
£M5 Sb3 (56..Mb7 is more, tenacious - G.K) 57 
4?xh4 Sd3 58 $3xe7 Sxe3 59 £\g8+ (59 fi dl! 
- G.K) 59..:&h7 60 £3f6+ &h6 61 e7! fie6 62 
fidl and wins. For many years I have believed 
rhar this position was a win. Then 1 look at it 
and ask myself why Black does not play 

55.. .fid8!!, to answer 56 £>d5 with 56...Ck8 

and 56 Sdl with 56...&g7 57 fid5 (or 57 $8c!5 
%Sc8 58 &b8 59 Hc4 RdX 60 SH &>S 61 

£ v8 62 2c6 fix*7 6 1 Zxd6 <&J6 64 <&x(4 
fi ? 7/- G.K.) 57...fic8! 55...fid8H draws! That is 
how close Spassky came to undivided first 
prize.’ 

1 should add that after 55...£\c4r 56 £>d5 
the machine considers the best defence to be 


56...£>d2!, and if 57 Sg2, then 57...$V*4 58 
<£>xh4 £>f6! However, 5^ Sg5! is more subtle, 
forcing 57...33B, and only now 58 Sg2! (58 
fixf?r? £g8 and wins) 58... < 2?h5 (58...4)el 59 
fi c 2!) 59 Sf2! £iel 60 fie2 £3f3 (60...*2ld3 61 
Sg2 and wins) 61 2g2!, giving Black the 
move. He is in zugzvvang: 61...&H6 62 fif2! 
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Clel 63 fie2 (63 ^?xh4 is also sufficient) 

63...£id3 (63... 64 &g2) 64 fic2! $h5 65 

fig2 and fig5+, picking up all the pawns. 

56 &xe4 fxe4 57 ixh4 Sa8 (57...SF8 58 
fig5 216 59 f5 and *4?g4, winning - Larsen) 

58 f5 Sa2 59 Sg8 fif2 60 Hf8 1 -0 

In the last round Larsen almost defeated 
Smyslov too. ‘Without the special rule which 
limits the number of participants from any 
one nation to five in the Candidates tourna¬ 
ment, the Candidates in 1965 would have 
been seven Russians and me!’ wrote Larsen 
(typical self-advertisement: in reality he would 
most probably have played only one of the 
seven Russians). ‘It is idiotic to organise the 
Interzonal on such lines. There ought to be no 
limit on the number of Russian players who 
can qualify for the Candidates tournament, of 
course.’ 

But the mile was in operation, and Larsen’s 
opponent in the Candidates quarter-final match 
became the Yugoslav Borislav Ivkov. In die 
spring of 1965 Ivkov performed brilliantly in a 
very strong tournament in Zagreb, defeating 
the Dane in their individual game and finishing 
three points ahead of him. However, in the 
match (Bled, June 1965) Larsen did not offer 
him any chances: 5V2~2Vz. Then came his very 
tough semi-final match with Tal, the outcome 
of which was decided by the last, 10th game 
(Volume 2, Game No. 138) and a match for third 
place with Geller (Copenhagen, March 1966) — 
the first match defeat in history for a Soviet 
grandmaster against a foreigner! 

From that point Larsen became firmly es¬ 
tablished in the world chess elite. In 1966 he 
won a tournament in Le Havre (two points 
ahead of Polugayevsky, against whom he won 
what became a classic bishop endgame) and 
took the more than honourable third place 
(behind Spassky and Fischer) in the double- 
cycle super-tournament in Santa Monica. The 
result could have been even better: in the mid¬ 
dle of die first cycle he made a spurt (5Y2 out 
of 6!) and became the sole leader, but... in the 


the next five rounds he gained only half a 
point. ‘It might have been even better, if I 
hadn’t had an inexplicable weak period in the 
middle of the tournament, perhaps the effect 
of the climate there,’ Larsen laments. 

In the sixth round he defeated Fischer with 
Black in the Open Variation of the Ruy Lo¬ 
pez, after which die distressed Bobby also lost 
to Najdorf and Spassky, whereas Bent, by 
contrast, built on this success in his game with 
the current world champion Petrosian. 


5 Jle3 „4g7 (5...&fi>!?) 6 c4 7 £>e3 
<£>g4 8 Wxg4 £)xd4 9 Wdl &e6 10 Wd2 

The other main move is 10 ficl, after which 
over many years of his career Larsen tried 

10.. .d6,10...0-0 and 10...b6, as well as the sharp 

10.. .Wa5 11 Jte2 b6 12 0-0 Jlb7 13 S h5 with 
the idea of ...g6-g5 or immediately 13...g5 — 
against Short (Brussels 1987; Hastings 
1987/88) and Chandler (Hastings 1990/91). 



Piatigorsky Cup, 

Santa Monica 1966, 7th round 


Sicilian Deft 


1 e4 c5 2 <£sf3 £>c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 g6 

T used to have Black in this position! The 
point of - the order of my two next moves is 
that I avoid: the variation 5 c4 <2)f6 6 ^3c3 
£)xd4 7 Wxd4 d6, which T have never studied 
very deeply.’ (Larsen) 
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15 f4i (exploiting the opponent’s hesita¬ 
tion, White begins an attack) 


Here 10...Wa5i? is especially good, for ex 
ample: 11 2cl b6 12 le2 ib7 13 B h5!? 
t\ 3 ,B has also been played) 14 0-0 g5 15 
Ifdl d6 16 &d5 Wxd2 17 Sxd2 Ae5 18 b4 
Sc8 19 a4 h4 20 jLfl f6 21 Sa2 Ad4 22 ^f2 

^£7 with equality (Karpov-Larsen, Brussels 

19 87). 

11 Ae2 Ad7 (the move ll...Wa5 is no 
longer so appropriate in view of the reply l~ 
ficl Ad7 13 0-0 £k5 14 Ah6! ICorchnoi- 

Odessa 1974) 12 


Petrosian, 5th matchgame, 

0-0 0-0 


A serious mistake. It shows that for Petro 
sian this was an experimental variation. He 
had been planning 15,..^c5 16 e5 £kl7, but 
he rejected this because of 17 ^b4! But 
wrongly so - here White’s advantage is not so 
clear: 17.. Jte4!? 18 exd6 exd6, or 17...Wc7 18 
£>xc6 bxc6 19 Af3 Bad® 20 exd6 exd6 - say, 
21 1x14 &e5! 22 le2 £kl3! (typical ‘machine’ 
leaps) 23 Wxd3 (23 lxg7 Wb6+) 23...1xd4+ 
24 #xd4 Sxe2 with a draw. 


Improving White’s play in comparison with 
the game Keres-Petrosian (Yugoslavia Candi¬ 
dates 1959), where after 13 fiacl Ac6 14 
fifdl 43c5 15 B a5 16 b3 Wb6 17 &b5 SfcB 
18 jtfl Wd8 19 W& We8 20 ^c3 b6 Black 
set up a solid defence. The over-hasty 13 f4 
1x6 14 f5?! ^c5 15 J.B a5 16 Ah6 Wb6 17 
l.xsr7 <^xg7 18 4?hl f6! leads to equality 
41st USSR Championship, 


(Spassky-Savon. 
Moscow 1973). 


A mistake in reply, but... after th 
Larsen did not regret it! His suggestec 
would have given an enormous ad 
17...&M? 18 b5 (18...±xd5 19 Wxd5!) 
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‘As he touched the bishop he saw it! An old 
story. But it should have been seen a move 
earlier. Black’s only chance was 23...f5. After 
24 2h3 he has a choice, 24...&f7 or 24...&g7,’ 
writes Larsen, and he gives a mass of ‘winning’ 
variations. 

But whereas after 24...9t?f7 25 Jbc6 gxf5 26 
Wh5+ &(6 27 g4 &g7! 28 JLg5+ ic6 29 
%6+ Jj'6 30 gx£5+ 4?d7 31 Axf6 Sxf6 32 
1§’xg7 %8! White does have an extra pawn, 
although one that is hard to convert, after 
24...&g7! and die ‘strong’ 25 J.B!! (25 #h7+ 
only draws) 25...&f7 26 Bb5! Sh8 27 ld5+ 
4£le6 28 WgS (Larsen) 28...Wd7! it: is now Black 
who is a pawn up and the position is unclear. 


Also after 18...fxg6 nothing decisive for 
White is apparent: 19 Jlxc5 dxc5 20 1x6+ 
&!i8 21 SC (21 %5 Wd6) 21...Axd5 
(21...2f8) 22 exd5 SB 23 Sdfl Wd6, or 19 e5 
AxcS 20 ilxc5 dxc5 21 Ae6+ WhB 22 2f7 
2r8 23 Sdfl 2x17 21 £xf7 Ag7 and ‘die ex 
change sacrifice only leads to a draw.’ 


Ir would appear char Riack has parried the 
first wave of the attack. 


With the faint hope of 25 Wh4? f5, but that 
was not the reason why White played 23 Sf3! 


20 e5! 

No machine would play this! The Dane 
fount! this move by the method of elimina¬ 
tion, having assured himself that after 20 
ilxc5 dxc5 21 4if6+ (or 21 Axd5 22 
Exd5 Wb6 is equal) 21...J,xf6 22 2xd8 2axd8 
Black has fine compensation for the queen, 
while if 20 Wh4, then 20...1xd5 21 exd5 (21 
2xd5?! e6) 21...e5! is good. 

20 ...AxeB 21 ifh4 (here 21 AxcS? dxc5 22 
^f6t Axf6 23 2xd8 Saxd8 24 0e2 Sdl is 
altogether bad for White) 21 ...jlxd5 22 


25 #'xg6!! (a pretty stroke, which concludes 
the batde) 25...€if4 

Or 25...fxg6 26 Axe6+ ^h7 27 Ih3+ ±h6 
28 Axh6 Sf5 29 fixf5 gxf5 30 Af7 Wb6+ 31 
< S?hl and wins, while if 25...^7, then White 
replies 26 ftg7+! 4?xg7 27 2g5+ &h6 28 
2h3 mate. 

26 2xf4 fxg6 27 Jle6 + Sf7 

‘After 27...&h7 28 2h4+ Ah6 29 ±xh6 
Sf5 30 2xf5 gxf5 31 Af7 e5 32 2h3 there is 
no defence against the threat Af8 mate. Art 
amusing variation where the c pawn suddenly 
plays a role is 29...g5 30 2xg5 Wb6+ and now 
31 c5!’ (Larsen) 

28 2xf7 sfch8 (28...&e5 29 2f5+ and 2fxe5) 


Larsen condemned both this, and Petro¬ 
sian's suggestion of 22... < £k*4 23 AB #3f6 24 
2b.5!, while he refuted ‘rhe only possible tie- 
fence’ 22...eh by 23 *xd8 2fxd8 24 2xe5 
dxe5 25 Axc5 fS 26 Adi Bd2 27 Ab3! 2ad8 
(27...2xb2 28 2dl) 28 2cl! Bxb2 (28...e4 29 
Ac 7! and Aft>) 29 i.a3 2bd2 30 Acl 22d3 
31 Jtg5 S8d7 32 Sxe5 with a won endgame. 




Garry Kasparov on My Great Predecessors 



29 flg5! b5 30 3g3 1-0 

A typical Larsen game: all the inaccuracies 
and rough edges are more than compensated 
by energy and optimism! Incidentally, the 
Dane also had a good win against Petrosian in 
the second cycle. 

At the Peak of his Career 

In the spring of 1967 Larsen shared 3rd-4th 
places in Monaco (with Geiler, behind Fischer 
and Smyslov), and then from the middle of 
August to the end of the year he contrived to 
finish first in four strong tournaments in a 
row! In Iris own opinion, which would seem 
to be close to the truth, ‘Such a series had not 
been seen before in chess history’: Havana 
(ahead of Taimanov, Smyslov, Polugayevsky 
and Gligoric), Winnipeg (with Darga, ahead of 
Spassky and Keres), the Interzonal in Sousse 
(ahead of Geiler, Korchnoi, Gligoric, Portisch, 
Reshevsky, Stein, Hoit etc.) and, finally, Mal¬ 
lorca (ahead of Smyslov, Botvinnik, Portisch, 
Gligoric and Ivkov). 

Bent considers the following spectacular 
game to be one of his very best, with which 
one can well agree. 


1 d4 4)f6 2 c4 e6 3 Ab4 4 e3 bS 


(this flexible variation was also adopted by 
Fischer) 5 Ad3 

Larsen admitted that earlier for a long time 
he was afraid of the variation 5 $3e2 Aa6 6 
4\g3 {GameN0.74). 

5, .Ab7 6 £jf3 £se4 (6...0-0 - Game No. 17) 7 

0-0 



7...f5 

7.. Ji.xc3 S bxc3 £kc3? is dangerous, since 
after 9 Wc2 Axf3 10 gxf3 Wg5+ 11 ^hl Who 
12 Bgl ^xf3+ 13 Sg2 f5 14 Aa3! 0V-4 15 
an 2g8 16 Ae2 lli3 17 f3 IS d5! 

White’s attack more than compensates for the 
sacrificed material (Keres-Spasskv, 8th match 
game, Riga 1965). 

8 Axe4?! 

‘This had been regarded as a strong move. 
In my opinion it is not very good.'(Larsen). 
Indeed, the sharp 8 d5 or die solid 8 #V2 fol¬ 
lowed by b2-b3 and Ab2 (Panno-Stnyslov, 
Amsterdam Candidates 1956) is more promis¬ 
ing. Apparently Gligoric’s choice was evoked 
by pleasant memories of a win gamed two 
years earlier over the Norwegian master An¬ 
dersen. 

8...fxe4 9 45d2 Axc3 10 bxc3 0-0! 

In the aforementioned game Black played 
very superficially: 10...Wg5?l 11 Aa3! ^3a6?l 12 
c 5 h5?! (12...bxc5 15 £bl 3b8 14 Wa4 Wd5 

15 Sb5! Wc6 16 dxc5 0-0 17 £a5 or 15...0 0 

16 Axc5 £kc5 1" Bxc5 Ac6 18 l*c2 Wd6 19 
4Axe4 was only a little better) 13 We2 Wg4 14 
f3! cxf3 15 £kf3 0-0 0 16 h3 %3 17 £>e5... 
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1-0 (Gligoric-Andersen, Copenhagen 1965). 
He should have curtailed the bishop’s activity 
by the usual method - ll...d6 12 c5 bxc5 13 
'Sfb3 Jtd5 14 c4 Jlc6 15 dxc5 dxc5, although 
even then White would have retained the ini¬ 
tiative: 16 f4! exf3 17 $5x£3 Wg6 18 Axe 5 
19 Wa3 £k5 20 £)el! £>xc4 21 Wc3 
JLd5 22 Sdl and it is not dear where Black 
can hide his king. 

Of course, Larsen knew this game - more¬ 
over, back in 1966 he had shown his col¬ 
leagues on the Danish Olympiad team an im¬ 
provement for Black. However, this position 
did not in fact occur at the Olympiad and it 
was Gligoric who experienced the effect of 
the novelty. 


Gligoric was criticised both for this move, 
and for several subsequent moves, but in the 
pre-computer era this was often done under 
die influence of die result of the game — all the 
evaluations and verbal explanations would try 
to demonstrate the regularity of die result. 

However, perhaps White should indeed 
have considered 15 £ixe4 Sg6 16 fidl Jlc6 
17 4Lg3 WeB! (if 17...d6 there is the subtle 18 
lTc4+! d5?! 19 e4!, or 18...<S>h8 19 e4 and 20 
f3) 18 f3! (the naive 18 Hxc7 with the idea 
diat after 18...d6?! 19 4*3f5! Sxg2+ 20 ^?fl the 
play becomes much sharper, runs into 

18,..Sf6! 19 f4 d6! - the trap snaps shut! - 20 
Sxd6 4ria6 21 fcc6 Wxc6 22 Hxc6 Sxc6 with 
a great advantage to Black) 18...d6 19 Wc4+ 
HT7 20 Wxf7+ 21 e4 <£)d7 and, thanks 
to his more compact pawn structure. Black’s 
chances are slighdy better. 


This is the whole point! Black elegantly and, 
more important, completely without cost ex¬ 
tinguishes the activity of the white queen, 
without discontinuing the harmonious devel¬ 
opment of his pieces. ‘In fact Gligoric had 
seen this, when he analysed his game against 
Andersen, but he had forgotten it!’ (Larsen) 

12 d5 

Perhaps the best choice. It turns out that 
after 12 ^3xe4? h5! die knight is lost, while if 
12 f3 exf3 13 <2ixf3, in order to shut in the 
black bishop by e3-e4 and d4-d5, then 

13..Jtxf3! 14 Hxf3 Wf6 and in the view of the 
defects in White’s pawn structure, the black 
knight may prove stronger than the white 
bishop: 15 e4 Bxf3 16 gxf3 ^5c6 etc. 


15...Jlc6! 

‘Much better than 15...Ab7, as pawn and 
bishop protect each other. The knight does 
not need tliis square. But I thought for a long 
time here. I was tempted by 15..Jte6!? in or¬ 
der to create threats against the white c-pawn 
as quickly as possible. But White answers 16 
Wxe4 and gets attacking prospects with an 
advance of the f-pawn.’ (Larsen). Here, in¬ 
deed, the situation is completely unclear, for 
example: 16...&C6 17 f4 Wf6 (17...Bf5 18 
Ab2) 18 Wc2!, and in the event of I8...fcal?! 
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19 Jlb2 #xa2 20 Sal #xal+ 21 Axal White 
seizes the initiative. 


8 V 'UAV-I — 

Although Black has some initiative, for the 
moment there is no reason for Gligoric to 
panic. I would first: have played 17 and 
then tried to set up the aforementioned B-e4 
pawn barrier, for example: 17...d6 18 e4 Qdd7 
19 ±b2 £sc 5 20 Sadi Wc7 21 f3 with equal¬ 
ity. 

17...fca6 18f3 

Here too it was appropriate to pity lb 
(which Larsen ‘would probably have answered 
with 18...%5. After the exchange of queens I 
would try to exploit the white pawn weak¬ 
nesses.’) 18...£fc5 19 e4 £ld3 20 Wd 2 4lxb2 
21 #xb2 #h4 22 f3 with equality. 

18.. .£sb4 19 i£x3 

Gligoric obstinately keeps his knight in the 
centre", declining to set up the aforementioned 
system of defence: 19 Sfdll? ®e7 20 ^g3 
ttf8 21 #e5 #xe5 22 Axe5 d6 23 k(4 ^a6 
24 *f2 ^c5 25 ^e2 Sgf6 26 ^c3 is equal. 

19.. 7Ad3! 

This move is good, for die reason that it 
greatly complicates the play and sets White 
new problems, which Gligoric was unable to 
solve satisfactorily. After 19...1 f e7 White had 
the safe enough reply 20 Jlxb4 #xb4 21 
WkcI (or 21 %3 fif8 22 fcc7 with equality) 

21.. .1 r a3 (after 21...±xe4?l 22 fxe4 the 
chances are equal: 22...#d2 23 fif2 #xe3 ^4 
Wxd7 flfB 25 #d5+ st?h8 26 #d2 Wc5 27 
Safi Sgf6 28 g3 h6) 22 *hl Wxe3 23 Ifel 
Wa3 24 #e5 and Black’s advantage it too 
small for him to feel master of the position. 

20 #f5 #b4! 

This aggressive sortie clearly confused the 
Yugoslav grandmaster, who was pinning his 
hopes on the queen going to e7. ‘If I had not 
foreseen my 25th move 1 would have been 
satisfied with 20...#e7 21 ^f6+ Sxf6 22 
Wxd3, when the game is almost even... Of 
course this does not mean that 1 calculated 
five moves ahead in all variations, but die 
game continuation decided for me the 


question where to go with die queen. 1 would 
only allow my own pawns to be weakened if I 
got a strong attack from it.’ (Larsen) 


riil it 3 

Mi i'H! 




21 £\f6+? 

Gligoric did not notice diat, with the queen 
on h4, diis obvious check is probably a dcci 
sive mistake! And indeed, Wliite would seem 
quite capable of neutralising the threats to his 
only ‘sore point’ - g2, and in addition he is 
about to block die long diagonal with e3-e4. 
However, his downfall is caused by tire age- 

old tragedy of one tempo... 

In die diagram position Larsen assessed his 
chances ultra-optimistically, although die lor 
tress of W hite’s king is not so weak, and after 
the natural 21 Sadi!, despite all his preceding 
inaccuracies, with correct play he could have 
faced the future without particular tear. 

1) 21...£k5 22 ^xc5 2t8! - which in Lar¬ 
sen’s opinion, ‘gives Black a decisive attack,’ 
bin in my view only the dubious venture 23 
Wxg6>! hxg6 24 #3xd7 gives him a clear ^ad¬ 
vantage - 24...Wxc4! 25 £>xfS #xc3 26^18 
^xc3+ 27 sfebl .leR! 28 £ixg6 ^?h7 29 ^fB-r 
<&h6 etc., whereas 23 #c2 retains approxi¬ 
mate equality: 23...Sxf3 24 ^xd7! Bxfl+ 25 
£xfl i.xd7 26 c5, or 23...bxc5 24 e4 d6 25 
&c*1 #g5 26 ilg3 h5 27 Wd2; 

2 N 21...Sf8 22 Jlf6! (a difficult defensive 
move, sacrificing the bishop; after 22 ^316+.^. 
gxf6 23 #xd3 White has an extra tempo com 
pared with a position from the game, but aftei 

23...Hh6 24 h3 &B! 25 Sd2 Sg8 26 &hl d6! 
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27 #B! - not 27 e4? Sg3! 28 c5 Ad -7 ! - 

27.. .’§ r xc4 28 Sc I #e6 29 #xe6+ <&xe6 30 
l.b2 l.xB! 31 gxB Sxh3+ 32 Sh2 SxB 33 
Sxh7 Sxe3 34 ffli6 2f8 35 fifl c5 36 J.xf6 
&d7 he faces a difficult struggle for a draw) 

22.. .gxf6 (if 22...&xe4 dierc follows die unex¬ 
pected 23 #xg6! and Black saves himself only 
by 23...#l2+!! 24 Sxf2 l.xg6 25 Sfd2 Sxf6 26 
Sxd3 ,&xd3 27 2xd3 d6 with equality) 23 
Sxd3 Ue8 24 g.3 (but not 24 Sxd7? Sxe4! 25 
fxe4 £xg2+! 26 <&xg2 Axe4- 27 #xc4 
#xe4 + 28 2f3 #xc4, when Black docs indeed 
have a winning position) 24...#h6 25 Sfdi d6 
26 §2c3 with ecjuality (only, Biack should not 
go in for 26...Sxe3? 27 l'c8+ l.c8 28 £le4!). 

21.. .gxf6 22 #xd3 Kh6! 

A timely manoeuvre. Had it been White to 
move here, lie would have had time to switch 
his bishop via el to g3, after which Black’s 
attack would probably have petered out. Now, 
however. White is forced to create a new 
'hole’ in his fortress. 

23 h3 &f7! 

The inevitable appearance of the rook at g8 
places White in a critical position, since all the 
opponent’s piece are taking an active part in 
the attack on his king. 

24 Ef2? 

This attempt to remove the king from the 
line of fire loses very quickly. Bur other de¬ 
fences would only have postponed his defeat: 
24 Ael (not 24 e4? 3g8 25 <&hl #xh3+! 26 
gxh3 Sxh3 mate, or 24 #e2? Sg8 25 ^hl 
Cg3 26 e4 Sxh31!, while if 24 #d4, then 

24.. .ffg8! 25 #xh4 Sxh4 26 e4 flxh3) 

24.. .#h5 25 &hl Eg8 26 #c2 d6 (26...'#B!'r 
is also interesting: 2? h4 Shg6 28 e4 We5 29 
Sdl f5! and the threats are hard to party) 27 
a4 (27 e4? JLxe4! 28 Wxe4 #xh3+l; 27 h4 
Hhg6) 27...Jthg6 (27...i.d7 28 h4) 28 a5 Exg2 
29 Wxg2 flxg2 30 ^xg2 Wgf,i 31 i.g3 h5 32 
h4 Wc2t and the win for Black is merely a 
question of time. 

‘When 1 played 20...#h4 l did not look too 
deeply into these variations. With the white 
king on the h- or g-file Black must get a crush¬ 
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ing attack. But cannot the white king escape? 
This possibility I studied carefully. If only 
White can get his king into safety he has an 
even game.’ (Larsen) 

24,..fig8 25*f1 



25.. .2xg2! 

Had it not been for this rook sacrifice — say, 

25.. .5hg6, White would have escaped from his 
difficulties by centralising his queen: 26 Wd4! 
%3 27 Scl Wh2 28 Wf4. 

26 Sxg2 Wxh3 27 ©4 

Gligoric had intended 27 ‘i’gl, but he no¬ 
ticed too late that after 27...Jlxf3! die black 
queen at h3 makes the counterstroke 28 
1§xd7+ impossible. 

‘People who have studied the psychology 
of errors claim that the long diagonal move 
backwards is one of the categories of moves 
that are overlooked most frequently. But of 
course it is also true that you overlook some¬ 
thing more easily if you have been under pres¬ 
sure for some time. In fact this game has, 
since ll...Sf5I, taken such a course that Gli¬ 
goric has been feeling he had his back to the 
wall.’ (Larsen) 

27.. .5g6 0-1 

In view of 28 He2 #111+ 29 st?f2 Sxg2+. 
A splendid, instructive game. This short but 
interesting battle was lost by Gligoric only on 
account of one suicidal check (21 ^3f6+?), 
the far from obvious faultiness of which was 
brilliantly and instantly exploited by his op¬ 
ponent. 







Garry Kasparov on My Great Predecessors 


Now let us see how Larsen broke the resis¬ 
tance of a rather solid grandmaster, who two 
years previously had been his opponent in a 
Candidates quarter-final match. 



7 a3 

White can fight for an advantage by 7 d4! 
cxd4 8 <53xd4. But Larsen showed himself to 
be a psychologist - having prepared an im¬ 
provement compared with the game Stein- 
Filip (Moscow 1967), which went 7 d3 d6 8 a3 
a6 9 2b 1 2b8 10 b4 cxb4 11 axb4 b5 12 cxb5 
axb5 13 d4 Af5! 14 Sb3 £>e4 (14...1 r c8!?) 15 
£ke4 Axe4 16 d5 ±xf3 17 exf3 ^e5 18 f4 
<$3c4 19 f5 SaB with equality, he guessed what 
his opponent would reply, ivkov had played 
about 140 tournament games in 1967! He 
looked tired and was drawing one game after 
the other. 1 believed that he should continue 
symmetrically/ And that is what happened! 

7...a6?l (of course, 7...d5! is better, solving all 
Black’s problems) 8 Sbl fib8 9 b4 cxb4 10 
axb4 b5 11 cxb5 axb5 12 d4! (in one go — 
and the black pawn is still on d7) 12...d5 13 
i.f4 

1 think that 13 £te5!? is stronger - here 


Black has more problems. 

13...Ib6 

If 13...Jlf5!? Larsen recommends the ‘good 
continuation’ 14 Sal Sa8 15 Sxa8 WxaB 16 
Wb3, but after 16...JLe4 mass exchanges and a 
draw are highly probable. And after 14 itxbB 
jlxbl 15 4be5 there is the unexpected com¬ 
puter reply 15../@“b6! 16 Wxbl fixb8 with a 
dead draw. After the move in the game White 
has a slight but enduring initiative. 



14..,e6 (or 14...A& 15 Sbcl <53e4 16 Sfdl 
e6 17 £>e5) 15 Sfel Ab7 16 e3 h6 

‘Against 16...^3h5 I had planned 17 Jtg5 f6 
18 Ah4 g5 19 g4. Now this bishop is 
“trapped”, but don’t cry! White is pleased to 
let his opponent have the bishop pair.’ (Lar¬ 
sen) 



17 ±eB *h7 (if 17...£ke5 18 £ke5 £te8 
there could have followed 19 < 2)d3 £sd6 20 
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£k5 Jtc6 21 Sal Wzi 22 Sa2) II 


Both defending against 20...4)d2 or 

20..JLxe5 21 dxe5 d4, and switching the 
queen to the kingside. 


Ivkov tries to create counterplay on the 
kingside, but merely weakens the defences of 
his own king. And Larsen, with his unusual 
style, his ability to create psychological tension 
and exploit any chance, keenly senses the de¬ 
fects in Black’s plan. It transpires that on this 
flank too White has the better prospects! 

22 &c5 h4 23 Ad3 hxg3 24 hxg3 2h8 

25 Sal (not immediately 25 Wg4?! on ac¬ 
count of 25...JLc8) 25,..iLc6 (after 25...%5?! 

26 £>d7 Black would have lost his b5-pawn, 
without acquiring anything in return) 26 
%4! We7 27 £>e2 &c4?! 

27...e5?! 28 dxe5 and ^d4 was unfavour¬ 
able for Black, but he should not have moved 
the knight away from the defence of his king. 
28 £rf4 e5?! 

A desperate attempt to confuse matters in a 
difficult position. 




There is also little joy in 29...fxg6 30 $3xg6 
Wf7 (not 30...*6 31 Wh5+ &g8 32 4&xh8 
exd4 33 exd4 JlxhB 34 <§3d7! and wins) 31 
£>xh8 &xh8 (31...J„xh8 32 £ie6 M6 33 &g2! 
and wins — Larsen) 32 0h4+ 4?g8 33 Sxc4! 
dxc4 34 WdH+ We8 (34...&h7?! 35 Wxb6 Wf3 
36 e4 and wins - Larsen) 35 Wxb6 exd4 36 
exd4 ,&xd4 37 Scl with a clear advantage. 



A moment that was not mentioned by the 
commentators. The sharp 30...d4! was essen¬ 
tial, and although White, apparently, would 
nevertheless have won, Black would have 
gained some counter-chances: 31 Wc8+ Af8 
32 e4 4)xe5 33 Jth5 d3 34 ^f5 d2 35 Sdl 
^c4 36 £)d5 Axd5 37 exd5 fib8 38 < 53d7 
Jlg7 39 £)xb8 itxal 40 Sxal Sxh5 41 Wxh5 
Wcl+ 42 Sxel dxelW+ 43 < 2?g2 Wxb4 44 
%5+ <&f8 45 4id7+ &e8 46 4if6+ <^d8 47 
Wg8+ &e7 48 4ih7 etc. 

31 Wc8+ «if8 

If 31...Wf8, then 32 Wc7!, or the technical 

32 #xf8+ Axf8 33 Ah5 d4 34 exd4 £ig6 35 
d5 <2ixf4 36 dxc6 Sxh5 37 £3d7 ^e2+ 38 &g2 
^Axcl 39 4Lxb6 and wins. 

32 Jth5! (if 32 $3cd3? Black should not play 

32.. .fxg6? 33 4&xe5 fce5 34 Wxf8+!, but 

32.. .1.b7 33 VBcl d4!) 32...d4 33 e4 #g5? 
Allowing an elegant finish, but the alterna¬ 
tives were also hopeless: 33...d3 34 ’Ste, 

33.. .Wf6? 34 Wc7, or 33...Sxh5?! 34 £kh5 
Jlxe4 35 £>xe4 £)f3+ 36 $g2 #xe4 37 Wa8! 
^el+ 38 &fl Wd3+ 39 &gl. 


‘Black would get good chances if it weren’t 
for this sacrifice. Naturally I also contem¬ 
plated 29 4^xg6, but after 29...fxg6 30 JLxg6+ 
‘A’gS 31 WcS+ AfS Black can defend himself/ 
(Larsen). And 31 Sa7 Wxa7 32 We6+ ‘ATS 33 
#f 5 + would have only led to perpetual check. 


f t Vi 
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34 6!! (of course, not 34 4xf7+? £3xf7 

35 $3ce6 Wh(>\ with a draw 1 ) 34...fxe6 35 
Wxe6+ *h7 36 Sa7+ 4g7 37 Ic5! &e8 

Or 37...Ib7 38 Ixb7 ±xb7 39 ±g6+ 
#xg6 (39...^hb 40 #1134-) 40 £kg6 £>xg6 41 
Ih5+ JLh6 42 Wf? mate (Larsen). 

38 fixeS Hxf4 39 fixg7 + &xgl 40 '#e7+ 
Wf7 41 lg5+ 1-0 

Also a good, typically Larsen game. 

An unofficial poll of chess journalists 
showed that Larsen deserved the chess ‘Oscar’ 
- the prize for the best player of the year. 
Moreover, in April 1968 he won his fifth tour¬ 
nament in a row — in Monaco, again ahead of 
Botvinnik, Smyslov, Hort, Portisch and 
another half dozen grandmasters. And a 
month later he defeated Portisch in their Can¬ 
didates quarter-final match. 

Now you will be able to imagine very well 
what a dangerous opponent Spassky encoun¬ 
tered in the Candidates semi-final. It was per¬ 
haps die defeat in this match that first shook 
Larsen’s unlimited belief in his powers, al¬ 
though he himself complained of external 
reasons, criticising the FIDE President Folke 
Rogard for die match being ‘organised under 
very bad conditions in Malmo, Sweden.’ 

The Dane quickly acquired a new lease of 
life and continued his tournament wanderings: 
he won the open championships of the USA 
and Canada, ended the year splendidly in Mal¬ 
lorca (1. Korchnoi - 14 out. of 17; 2-3. Larsen 
and Spassky — 13; 4. Petrosian — 12 etc.). In 
the spring of 1969 he followed this up by 
winning a match against Tal for diird place in 
die world championship cycle {5Vz-2Vt) as 
well as a tournament in Busum. In the autumn 
he failed in San Juan and he began the next 
super-tournament in Mallorca with two de¬ 
feats, but ultimately he again finished first, 
ahead of Petrosian, Korchnoi, Hort and 
Spassky! 

Early in 1970 he also won a double-cycle 
tournament of eight grandmasters in Lugano. 
Notable here was the game Unzicker-Larsen, 


the unusual opening in which became known 
as the ‘Barcza-Larsen Opening’: 1 d4 @6 2 
e4 c5i? 3 d5 @xd5 4 @xd5 d6 5 4Le3 (5 
4Lf3 £>f6 6 ±b5-H? £>bd7 7 0-0 kel 8 a4 0-0 
9 lei le8 10 £k3 a6 11 Ml b6 12 b3 £>f8 

13 j§Lb2 Jtb7 14 J?Lc4 <^g6... V 2 -V 2 Gligoric- 
Larsen, Busum 1969) 5...CT6 6 £tf3 Ae7 7 
4e2 (7 4b5+ £rt>d7 8 a4 0-0 9 0-0 a6! 
O’Kelly-Larsen, Palma de Mallorca 1967) 

7.. .0-0 8 0-0 4La6 9 4f4 ^c7 10 lei (10 
a4 b6 11 4c4 a6 12 ikl3 Se8 13 fiabl Wd7! 

14 h3 Wf5 15 4g3 fcd3 16 4xd3 ±b7 17 
±c4 4f8! 18 Sbdl MS 19 fifel 4f5... 0-1 
Hamilton-Larsen, Lugano Olympiad 1968) 

10.. .b6 11 h3 Se8 12 a4 ±18 13 ld2 h6 
14 4Lh2 a6 15 <^g4 4f5! 16 £ie3 &e4 17 
4Lxe4 _4xe4... 0-1. Black’s strategy in this 
variation consists in surrounding the d5-pawn 
with pieces. For White it is apparendy best to 
support it with c2-c4. True, 5 c4 can be an¬ 
swered by 5..JLF5, as played long ago by 
Staunton(l) against Williams (London 1851). 5 
±63 $2(6 6 c4 ±c7 1 £k3 0-0 8 h3 
(Quinteros-Larsen, Manila 1974) and 9 4£>f3 is 
more cunning, with a slight advantage. 

It is not surprising that in the USSR v. Rest 
of die World ‘Match of the Century’ (Belgrade, 
April 1970) Larsen demanded board 1 for him¬ 
self, and in die end Fischer conceded, either 
genuinely acknowledging this demand to be 
just, or deciding for the moment to avoid any 
meetings with Spassky 7 . The Danish grandmas¬ 
ter, after suffering a catastrophe in his favourite 
opening 1 b3 (Volume 3, Game No. 78), gained 
revenge in die 3rd round, and in the 4th he also 
defeated the substitute Stein (although in both 
games he had very dubious positions). 

‘It is said about me that I play more suc¬ 
cessfully in tournaments than in matches,’ 
Larsen stated after the ‘Match of the Century’. 
‘This is natural, since I take part in tourna¬ 
ments more often. When I build up the same 
experience of match play, in matches too .1 will 
play equally well. In addition, in tournaments 
you can play more boldly: in a match a loss of 
one game sometimes proves decisive. But I 
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believe in myself. I am sure that I will win the 
Candidates event and I believe that in 1972 1 
will win the title of world champion. I heard 
about Fischer’s statement in the American 
press, that he is the strongest player in the 
world. I do not agree. The best player in the 
world now is Larsen. I do not say this out of 
self-praise, not to cause a sensation, but be¬ 
cause I firmly believe it. Thus in the match I 
played on board one, because in the last few 
years 1 have achieved results the like of which 
Fischer has never had. Personally 1 did not 
suggest that Fischer should concede board 
one to me. Perhaps this even came into his 
plans from the very* start.’ 

He concluded that year with two further 
memorable performances. First, with a power¬ 
ful spurt at the finish, he won the very strong 
‘Vinkovci autumn’ tournament in Yugoslavia: 
1. Larsen - IOV 2 out of 15; 2-4. Bronstein, 
Gligoric and Hort — 10; 5. Velimirovic — 9Vz; 
6-9. Minic, Petrosian, Szabo and Taimanov — 
9 etc. The following win appeared in chess 
magazines around the world. 



1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 e6 3 £)c3 4b4 4 Wc2 c5 5 
dxc5 0-0 6 ±14 4xc5 7 4tf3 £}c6 8 e3 d5 
9 a3 Wa5 



A transformation from one opening to- am 
other, typical of modem chess: from the 
Nimzo-lndian Defence to the Queen’s Gam¬ 
bit with Jlf4. This is a standard position from 
a variation that became popular after the 
Korchnoi-Karpov match in Baguio (1978). 

10 ficl 

A modest move: White dreams of gaining a 
slight plus without any risk. ‘The competitive 
situation was an excellent one for Taimanov: 
he was sharing lst-2nd places,’ writes Khol¬ 
mov. ‘It was natural therefore that he should 
aim to avoid sharp variations.’ The following 
lines are at least worth mentioning: 

1) 10 Sdt. In die mid-1950s this logical 
move was made by Euwe, then by Petrosian 
against Filip (Curasao Candidates 1962) and 
Portisch against Spassky (Havana Olympiad 
1966), but it became genuinely popular after 
the Korchnoi-Karpov matches for the. world 
championship (1978 and 1981); 

2) 10 $262. The fashion of the 21st century 7 : 
after 10...Jle7 there is. the flexible 11 4g3, 
introduced by Petrosian in a game with Libcr- 
zon (Biel Interzonal 1976) and performed in 
exemplary fashion by Ivan Sokolov against 
Short (Bled Olympiad 2002), while if 

10...jtb4, then 11 cxd5 exd5 12 JLd31 d4 13 
0-0 Jlxc3 14 *$3c4 Wh5 15 bxc3 (Korchnoi- 
Bcliavsky, Amsterdam 1990) 15...^3d51? (Lpu- 
tian) 16 Jtg3 dxc3 17 fiael! ±e6 18 fxe3 
Iad8 19 £jd6 ^ie5 20 4xh7+! #xh7 21 
Hxh7+ 4?xh7 22 ±xe5 f6 23 e4 4fo6 24 4g3 

25 e5... 1-0 (Topalov-Kramnik, Monaco 
blindfold 2001), or 11...^3xd5 12 4kd5 exd5 
13 4d3! with a slight initiative (Bareev- 
Dzhandzhava, Debrecen 1992; Topalov- 
Kramnik, Wijk aan Zee 2001); 

3) 10 0-0-0. This aggressive continuation, 
which was tested by Mikhail Gurevich against 
Andrei Sokolov and Kharitonov (55th USSR 
Championship, Moscow 1988) was one that 1 
prepared for my 1987 match with Karpov, 
but, alas, I employed it only later, in the early 
1990s. Now the theory' of it has progressed 
incredibly: thus the ‘advanced chess’ game 
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Anand-Kramnik (Leon 2002) went by force 
into a pawn ending and then into a drawn 
endgame with queen and pawn against queen. 
10. Jle7 (10...d4i? 11 exd4 £kd4 12 £3xd4 
jlxd4 13 Jld3 e5 14 Jld2 WdS was evidently 
simpler, with equality - T. Georgadze) 11 
Ae2 dxc4 

After 1l...£k>4 12 cxd5 <?3xc3 13 Wxc3 
Wxc3+ 14 Ixc3 exd.5 15 0-0 ±f6 16 Ib3 h6 
Black is also close to equalising (Taimanov- 
Georgadze, Moscow 1983). 

12 ixc4 <2}d5 (White would be perfectly 
satisfied with 12..Adi 13 0-0 2fd8 14 fifdl 
fiacS 15 Wb3) 13Axd5 

The first temptation: why not play against 
an ‘isolani’? Especially since if 13 0-0 Black 
easily solves his problems by both 13...4 l3xc 3 
14 Wxc3 Wxc3 15 fixc3 Af6 16 Sc2 e5 17 
Ag5 Af5 18 fid2 iLxg5 19 &xg5 h6 and 

13.. .£>xf4 14 exf4 J-d7 15 fifdl Sfd8 etc. 

13.. .exd5 14 Wb3l7 

The second temptation: to immediately at¬ 
tack the weak pawn! A roughly equal game 
would have resulted from 14 0-0 Jle6! 
(14...JLg4?! 15 Wb3! JLx£3 16 gxf3 d4 17 
Wxb7!dxc3 18 Sxc3! 43e5 19 b4! #b6 20 
Hxe7 £>xf3+ 21 S$?g2) 15 fifdl fiacB. 



'To his misfortune, Taimanov began to de¬ 
velop ambitious intentions. Indeed, the ci5- 
pawn can easily be defended by ...fid8, but 
can it be said that this would have ensured 
Black an easy life? After all, the queen move 
also nailed down die c8-bishop, as in the event 


of die invasion of the white queen at b7 the 
standard reply ...fib8 is not possible,’ writes 
Petrosian. Tt seems to me that at this point 
Larsen realised that Taimanov’s thoughts were 
somewhat split. Yes, in a practical game it of¬ 
ten happens that you want to win, but at the 
same rime you are not ready for the sake of 
this to engage in a fight literally from the very 
first moves. In the mood for playing “with the 
draw in hand”, Taimanov somewhat unex¬ 
pectedly embarked on an aggressive course.’ 

14.. .g5! 

A highly concrete, typically Larsen move: it 
only required White to commit a small ‘crime’ 
(delay with cashing) and immediately the ‘pun¬ 
ishment’ follows! The Dane was not afraid of 
sharply advancing his pawns and creating 
weaknesses in his own position - in the 
majority of cases this justified itself. 

‘I don’t know to which of the modem play¬ 
ers such a move would have occurred. Per¬ 
haps Spassky, Korchnoi... After 14...Sd8 15 
0-0 Black would have been obliged to switch 
to passive defence.’ (Petrosian). And indeed, 
after 15...d4 (otherwise 16 fifdl) 16 exd4 
<$Wd4 17 #3xd4 fixd4 18 fifel JsLfB 19 Ag3 
White would have retained some pressure. 15 
Wh5 (I.Belov) is hardly any better: 15...Wxb5 
16 £ixb5 ±g4 (16...±f5!?) 17 £>e5 £ixe5 18 
Axe5 fiac8 19 4?d2 a6 20 £>d4 fixcl 21 fixcl 
ficB with equality. 

15 Ag3 g4 16£>d4?! 

‘Immediately after the game, and later with 
even more conviction, Taimanov tried to 
demonstrate that 16 $3e5! would almost have 
won. If 16...d4 there is the strong move 17 
exd4! £>xd4 18 Wc4!P (18 WS Wd8!? or 

18.. Mb6 - G.K), although even then Black 
has chances, since his pieces can quickly be¬ 
come active. But it is interesting that Larsen 
was intending to reply 16...JY6!,’ writes Petro¬ 
sian, giving 17 4Wc6 bxc6 18 0-0 Jle6 (threat¬ 
ening 19...d4) 19 Wc2 c5 with quite a good 
game. Also possible is 18...JLf5 19 $3e2 Wb6!, 
and if 20 Wa4, then 20...Wxb2 21 ^3d4 Axd4 
22 exd4 Wb5 23 Wdl Wdd widi equality. 
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Later the analysts suggested the paradoxical 
16 £M2, but after 16...fid8! (16...d4 17 £ki5 is 
not so clear) followed by ...d5-d4 White can¬ 
not count on anything. 


‘The position deserves a diagram. White 
simply parts with the exchange and immedi¬ 
ately relieve his sufferings.’ (Kholmov) 


18 0 - 0 ?! 

The exchange sacrifice appears tempting 
(the opponent is deprived of his important 
bishop — the only defender of the dark 
squares), but in fact it turns out to be dubious. 
Following the commentators, let us analyse 
the possible rook moves: 

1) 18 fic2 2e8+! 19 Se2 Sxe2+ 20 &xe2, 
and after 20.. JLd7?! (Larsen), 21 Wxb7 Ie8+ 
22 Jte5 is unclear, while if 20...b6 (Kholmov), 
then 21 f4!? In my opinion, Black has two 
more promising alternatives: 20...iLe6!? 21 
fid 1! (21 &b7 Se8 22 $dl flc8! 23 f4? gxf3 
24 gxf3 Hxc3! and wins) 21...fle8! 22 “ATI 
^a6+ 23 Wb5 (23 ‘A'gl h5!) 23...Wxb5+ 24 
&xb5 ficB with a favourable endgame, or 

20...H r a6+!? 21 #b5 We6+ 22 &dl kdl 23 
Wxb7 Sc8 with a dangerous initiative, al¬ 
though after 24 ^c2 the outcome is far from 
clear; 

2) 18 fidl! By general consensus, the best 
move, after which Black has two replies that 
deserve consideration: 

a) 18...Se8+ 19 4?fl. If now 19...±e6(f5), 
then 20 Wxb7! followed by h2-h4 is possible. 


After 19.,.Wa6+ 20 ^gl Jle6 again 21 h4 is 
good, Kholmov suggested 19...b6 with the 
idea 20 Wxd5 (20 h3!? is sharper) 20...Wxd5 
21 4ftxd5 Jta6+ 22 ^gl fiad.8, but after 23 h4! 
gxh3 (or 23...fixd5 24 hxg5) 24 Az2 25 
^3xe8 J=xdl 26 *hd6 Jtg4 (or 26...hxg2 27 
&xg2 with equality) 27 4fte4 Ae7 28 Ae5 
White gains a draw; 

b) 18...Wa6. A clever idea of Petrosian: 
‘White must seek equality.’ It is dangerous to 
play 19 Wxd5?! fie8+ 20 4ie4 (20 £e5? ±f5l 

21 %2h5 fiad8 and wins) 20...1§ f g6 21 f3 gxf3 

22 gxf3 Af5 with tire threat of ...Sxe4!, and if 

23 0-0, then 23..±e3+! 24 £>£2 ±h3. White 
must play more solidly: 19 Wh5 We6+ 
(19...Wxb5 20 &xb5) 20 &fl fidB 21 h4!, or 
19 f4l? gxB 20 gxf3 Se8+ (not 20...Ah3? 21 
figl with the threat of Jle5!) 21 ^f2 Jtf5 22 
fihel with equality. 

18...Axel 19 fixcl 



19.. .Ae6! 

The exchange ahead, Black does not be¬ 
grudge giving up his b7-pawn. If 19...fid8, 
then 20 fiel! is unpleasant, for example: 

20.. .±e6 21 Wxb7 \fb6 22 We7!, or 20,..Wb6 
21 Wxb6 axb6 22 Ah4 fid6 23 Se5 Ae6 24 
jLe7! f6 (24...fid7?? 25 fig5+ and Af6 mate) 
25 JLxf6 and White has full compensation for 
his material deficit. 

20 h3?l 

Taimanov is captivated by his pretty’ idea, 
especially since the slow 7 20 Wc2?! fiac8 21 
Wd2 is parried by the simple 21...f6 (the g4- 
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pawn cramps White’s position, and he is un¬ 
able to create counterplav, in particular on 
account of the weakness of his back rank). 
‘The exchange of queens is unfavourable for 
White, and yet after the game I suggested play¬ 
ing 20 Wxhl and trying to gain a draw in the 
ending - 20...® r b6 21 Wxb6 (21 Wei Wxd4) 

21.. .axb6.’ (Petrosian). This is also die opinion 
of Kholmov, who suggests 22 JLd6 fife8 23 
b3 fic6 24 Jlb4 ‘with something resembling a 
fortress,’ although, in my view, after 24...fiac8 
25 £3 (25 4>fl ±6! 26 ie2? 2h6) 25...h5 26 
^?f2 White’s defence is not easy. 

20.. .gxh3 21 ±e5?! 

Of course, the attack on the g4-pawn was 
not undertaken for the sake of the tedious 21 
gxh3. ‘After a long think Taimanov found and 
set up an interesting attacking mechanism, 
anticipating a terrible queen check at g3. It was 
Larsen’s turn to think...’ (Petrosian) 

21.. .f6! (after spending almost 25 minutes, 
Larsen goes along with his opponent’s idea) 
22 the 4 !? 

The culmination of the batde. Clearly, 22 
Jld6 fif7 did not leave White any hopes. 



Black loses ignominiously after 22...dxe4?? 

23 #xe6+ fif7 (23...^g7 24 fic7+, or 

23...^hS 24 ilxf6+ Sxf6 25 Wxf6+ and fic5) 

24 Ic7 lafB 25 %4+ <£>h8 26 ±xf6+! fixf6 
27 Wg7 mate. ‘What can he do? Take the 
bishop? But dien a queen check at g3 and 
White wins. Taimanov was sure of this and 
that’s also the way it appeared to me,’ recalls 


Petrosian, ‘until Bronstein, who was sitting 
beside me, said: “Larsen is winning.” And in¬ 
deed...’ 

22...fxe5! 23 % 3+ 

Petrosian compared this moment with a 
concluding major chord, after which the tired 
pianist leans back on his stool, but... Black’s 
instant reply sounds like the lid of the piano 
slamming shut: 



23...Jtg4!! (this timely return of the material 
disrupts White’s entire attacking mechanism) 

24 Wxg4+ <4>h8 25 <£sg5 #d2! 

The final stroke. The rest is simple. 

26 fic7 (26 fif'l hxg2) 26...‘txf2+ 27 ^h2 
«xg2-f 28 Wxg2 hxg2 29 dxe5 (29 £ixh7 
fif5) 29...fiac8! 30 Ixb7 (30 Sxh7+ ^>g8 
31 Sh6 4?g7 32 Hd6 fi£2 Larsen) 30...fic2 
31 £rf7 + ^g7! 32 e6 4?f6 33 e7 g1# + 
34 <&>xg1 Ig8+ 0-1 

C I like this game’, said Petrosian in his lec¬ 
ture Bent 'Larsen: is it possible to play like this today ? 
‘I am one of those players who always re¬ 
garded Larsen’s manner of play with a certain 
scepticism. But when I now look at how he 
plays!... Of course, he is not a player of such a 
solid style as many of the leading Soviet 
grandmasters, but he can win against anyone 
and lose to anyone. He is a player who, in 
view of his character and creative views, will 
find it hard to reach a match for the world 
championship, but his boldness and his con¬ 
crete and non-routine approach to positions 
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cannot fail to appeal to ail connoisseurs of 
chess.’ 

It need hardly be said that Larsen’s next 
success, in the Interzonal tournament (Palma 
de Mallorca, November-December 1970), was 
perceived by everyone as due and proper. He 
shared 2nd-4th places after Fischer, but was 
placed second on the tie-break, and he rated 
his win over tire American very highly. Let us 
examine this famous game, which occurred at 
a point when Fischer had taken a clear lead 
(6/z out of 8). 



1 e4 c5 2 £tf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £)xd4 4bf6 
5 £ic3 2)c6 6 i,c4 e6 7 Ab3 ±e7 8 i.e3 
0-0 



In his match with Larsen diat took place six 
months later, Fisher switched to 9 0-0, realis¬ 
ing that this was more in accordance with his 
style and aims. 

9...a6 10 0-0-0 Wc7 11 g4 

The castling on opposite sides is the herald 
of mutual pawn storms. Another present-day 
tabiya — 11 fihgl 43d7 12 g4 <2)c5 13 <53f5!? 
(previously 13 g5 was played) 13...b5 14 £d5 
Ab7 15 g5 - stems from the game A.Sokolov- 


Salov (Nikolaev 1983). 

11...4&d7!? 

The old plan with 1 l,..£kd4 12 lxd4 b5 
13 g5 ^3d7 is described in the notes to the 
game Fischer-Geller (Volume 2, Gam No. /00). 
‘After making this move, Larsen had only used 
up two minutes on his clock, thus there was 
no question diat he was playing a specially 
prepared variation. The move is a purposeful 
innovation: without waiting to be chased 
away, Black’s knight is immediately redeployed 
to c5. The major value of the move, however, 
is its psychological surprise factor, which 
forces the opponent, under the pressure of the 
ticking clock, to come up with the right con¬ 
cept and then the correct actual continuation.’ 
(Mednis) 



12 H4?! 

This idea did not find any followers: now 
White, in order not to fall behind with his at¬ 
tack, has to sacrifice a pawn. Three other con¬ 
tinuations, that have occurred since the early 
1970s, are more successful: 

1) the rare 12 f4 <2)e5 13 f5 b5 14 <A>bl with 
a double-edged game; 

2) the typical 12 g5 £)c5 13 fihgl (or first 

13 Si?bl) with the idea of Wh5 and Sg3-h3; 

S) the sudden 12 <2)151? (Velimirovic; here 
this sacrifice is even more tempting than after 
12 fihgl £)c5), for example: 12...exf5 13 £>d5 
WclB 14 gxf5 and fihgl with a dangerous at¬ 
tack, or 12...£ic5 13 <2)xe7+ £bce7 

(1.3...Wxe7!?) 14 Wd2 2d8?! (Anand suggested 
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14.. ,a x b3+ 15 axb3 d5) 15 i.t'4! ®g6 (15...e5 
16 i.xe5 ±xg417 ±xg7!) 16±xd6 »c6 17 f4 
b5 18 c5! b4 19 £>e2 a5 20 £ki4... 1-0 (Anand- 
Salov, Dos Hecmanas 1997). 

It is easy to play 12 <§3f5, when you have a 
dozen important games on this theme in your 
armour}-, but to play it at sight?! Too compli¬ 
cated, non Fischer-like play! 

12.. .£ic5 13 g5 b5 



14 f3? 

A decisive loss of time. Since h2-h4 has al¬ 
ready been played, 14 h5! was necessary. For 
example: 14...b4?! (if 14... Jtd7, then 15 g6 is 
possible) 15 4£sa4 ^3xe4 (15...^lxd4 16 Sxd4 
foxb3+ 17 axb3 kbl 18 g6!>, and here 16 g6 
^xd4 is unclear, but 16 Wc4! ^hc5 (16...jLd7 
17 foxe6 &xe6 18 Wxe4) 17 fox. c6 Wxc6 18 
foxcS dxc5 19 g6 is stronger, with an attack. 

The paradoxical thing is that today 14 h5! 
would be played by any club player. But for 
Fischer this position was a new one and, more 
important, too ragged, too unclear. He did not 
like ragged positions, and therefore he simply 
defended the pawn. However, from this mo¬ 
ment Black’s attack begins developing more 
quickly than his opponent’s. 

14.. J&.d7! (14,..b4? is too early on account of 

15 foa4) 15 %2 b4 16 foce2 (16 foa.4? 
foxd4) 16...^xb3+ 17 axb3 (17 foxb3 a5! 
is even worse) 17,,,a5 

One error (14 f3?), and already White has 
to seek a way to save the game - that’s the 
Sicilian Defence for you! 



18 g6!? (an attempt to seize the initiative) 

18...fxg6 19 h5 foxd4 20 fox d4 

if 20 Hxd4, then 20...g5! is again strong, for 
example: 21 JLxgS Jtxg5+ 22 Wxg5 e5!? 
(Mednis’s move 22...a4 is unclear on account 
of 23 Sgl!) 23 h6 (23 Sgl ±b5!, or 23 Sd2 
a4! 24 Sgl Ae6) 23..JLb5 24 Sd2 g6 and 
...a5-a4! 



20. ..g5!! 

An unpleasant surprise! After this counter 
pawn sacrifice White’s offensive becomes 
completely bogged down. 

21 Axg5 (21 h6 g6! and ...Sf7) 21 ...JLxg5+ 

22 Wxg5 h6! (excluding even a hint of coun¬ 
terplay such as 22...e5 23 fihgl Sf7 24 ^f5 
Axf5 25 exf5 a4 26 bxa4 Sxa4 27 h6) 23 
#'g4 

23 We7? Sf7 24 ^4xe6? does not work on 
account of 24...Wc8!, wliile if 23 Wg3, then 

23...e5! is now suitable. 
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23....If7! (useful prophylaxis; 23...e5? 24 
foc6) 24 flhgl (after 24 foxed? WcS 25 Sxd6 
Se7! Black wins) 24...a4! 

24...e5? is again premature in view of 25 
$3e6! Weft? 26 Sxd6. ‘Larsen’s play is a model 
of precision in attack and defence.’ (Mednis) 
25 bxa4 (25 4(3xe6? Wc.8 26 Sxd6 axb3 wins) 


sealed move) 47 c J?b2 

‘Why did Bobby resume plating tliis hope¬ 
lessly lost position? Was he hoping that Larsen 
would oversleep?’ (Mednis). ‘Fischer was so 
vexed by his failure that he missed the time for 
honourable resignation,’ suggests Vasyukov. 


A model game, conducted by Larsen with 
great verve, literally in one breath. 


In Ws 1971 Candidates quarter-final match 
Larsen quite predictably defeated Wolfgang 
Uhlmann: 5Vz-3 l /2. Here the 6di game was 
deemed the best, appealing in its completeness 
and undoubted theoretical interest. I should 
like to begin my account of it from a long way 
back. 


25...e5! 26 foe6 

White is obliged to sacrifice a piece, since 
26 fo{5 (26 fob5? Wc5) 26...±xf5 27 ex£5 
fixa4 is bad for him. 


27 #xg7+ Bxg7 28 flxg7+ &h8 29 Sxd7 
Wxe6 30 Slxd6 Wh.3 31 fixh6+ 'A’gS 32 Sg6+ 
^f8 etc. was also insufficient. In Spassky’s 
opinion, 27 Sxd6 should have been played, 
since after 27...Sc8 28 Sg2 Se7 29. b3 Wxb3 
30 Sgd2 ‘White would have retained practical 
chances.’ However, after 30...Wxa4 no 
particular chances are evident, and in addition, 

27...b3 28 c3 fixa4 29 < 4 J d2 Sa2! would have 
won easily. 


Generally speaking, Larsen’s contribution to 
the development of opening theory is not very 
great, since usually he aimed to lure his oppo¬ 
nents into little-studied variations and mainly 
relied on his skill in the middlegame. Never¬ 
theless, he played a key role in the develop¬ 
ment of what is currently one of the most 
popular lines in the Semi-Slav Defence, the 
so-called ‘improved Meran Variation’ [gener¬ 
ally known in the West as the Wade Variation 
— K.N. |: 1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 3 fo& fo% 4 foc3 e6 
5 e3 ^bd7 6 Jld3 dxc4 7 jlxc4 b5 8 Jt,d3 
Ab7!? The same opinion was expressed by 
Vishy Anand in a conversation with me: when 
he began preparing this opening for his Can¬ 
didates match with Karpov (1991), he discov¬ 
ered that the entire modern Meran Variation 
was based on Larsen’s ideas. 

In the classical Meran, introduced more 
than 80 years ago by Akiba Rubinstein, Black 
plays 8...a6 with the idea of ...c6-c5. It was in 


30 2b6 Sxf3 31 2xb4 

White’s three connected passed pawns do 
not compensate for the piece. The outcome is 
decided. 

31 ..JSc8 (the computer ‘prefers’ 31...2f4!? 32 


If 32 c4 Mednis recommended cutting off 
the white king by 32...Sf2, but this is inaccu¬ 
rate on account of 33 Sb5! Instead 32...Sf4! 
33 Hb7 ±f7 etc. is more precise. 
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this direction that the theory of the variation 
developed. Initially White tried to fight for an 
advantage by therapeutic means - 9 a4, but 
having soon realised that after 9...b4 10 ^e4 
c5 the opponent succeeds in developing his 
pieces in active positions and in solving his 
opening problems without particular trouble, 
he switched to the energetic 9 e4 followed by 

9...c5 10 e5 cxd4 11 *53xb5. This very sharp 
variation has had periods of surges in popular¬ 
ity and withdrawals into the background, but 
the disputes around certain positions have still 
not died down. In addition, in the mid-1920s 
the no less intricate variation with 10 d5 also 
became fashionable. It too has had periods of 
stormy development and temporary quiet - 
and again much is unclear even to this day. 
The problems that arise here are very difficult 
to resolve at the board, and so thorough home 
preparation is required. Then you can quickly 
make the first 20 moves (sometimes very 
complicated ones), reach a wild position 
where ‘no one has ever trodden before’, and... 
without any guarantee of success spend your 
entire allotted time considering the next 8-10 
moves. This disparity of effort and result 
means that only real chess fanatics are at¬ 
tracted to such disputes, and, on the contrary, 
it frightens those for whom knowledge ac¬ 
quired at home is valued higher than creativity 
at the board. 

For a long time Botvinnik successfully 
played 8...a6 - for example, against Bronstein 
(8th matchgame, Moscow 1951) and Re- 
shevsky (1st game, USSR v. USA, Moscow 
1955). But in a game with Smyslov (13th 
matchgame, Moscow 1958) he employed a 
fundamentally different plan with 8...b4, in 
order to play ...c6-c5 without losing time on 
...a7-a6 and before White plays e3-e4. In the 
1960s he even first played 6...Ae7, and only 
after 7 0-0 - 7...dxc4 8 Axc4 b5 9 Ad3 b4, 
but here Black has to reckon with 7 b3 (cf. the 
notes to Volume 2, Game No.68). I saw an 
analysis of this continuation in Botvinnik’s 
famous notebook, which he gave me to look 


at before my return match with Karpov 
(1986), and the equalising path given diere was 
not so simple. 

The variation with 8...Ab7 9 e4 b4 10 4*3a4 
c5, which Larsen began to develop, appeared 
about 50 years ago, and the young Bent saw it 
at the Olympiad in Munich (1958) being per¬ 
formed by the little-known Portuguese master 
Oliveira. The Danish grandmaster ascertained 
that, if White prevents his opponent from cas¬ 
tling (this was considered a great achieve¬ 
ment!), in return Black gains serious positional 
compensation - practically eternal possession 
of the important d5-square. After establishing 
his knight on this post, he can easily put up 
with the temporary misplacement of his king 
and freely develop his remaining pieces. And 
after the development of his queen at b6, 
...Jla6 with the exchange of bishops will also 
become possible, after which Black will always 
have the better endgame with his dominating 
knight at d5. 

Larsen upheld his conception regularly 
(and, more important, successfully) in the 
most serious of events - Candidates matches! 
Initially, as happens with most pioneers, he 
was only probing for the correct path and he 
often experienced serious difficulties. On his 
first try he could easily have come unstuck. 



1 £>f3 £lf6 2 c4 e6 3 &c3 d5 4 d4 c6 5 
©3 ‘•Lbd? 6 Ad3 dxc4 7 Axc4 b5 8 Ad3 
Ab7!? 9 e4 b4 10 <£a4 efi! 

At that time the threat of the check at b5 
and the loss of castling frightened even the 
most fearless fighters, and so they played 

10...Ae7?! 11 e5 4ld5 12 0-0 0-0 13 Wc2 g6 
14 Ah6 Se8 15 Sfcl ^5b6 16 Ae4 with ad¬ 
vantage to White (Avetbakh-Gufeld, 26th 
USSR Championship, Tbilisi 1959). 
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11 e5 £k!5 12 £ixc5 (12 0-0!? - Game 
No A 5) 12...Axc5 (12...£>xc5! - Game NoAT) 


Fear of the check at b5 had not yet disap¬ 
peared from Larsen’s consciousness, but in 
such positions it is dangerous to waste time on 
prophylaxis. 13...#'a5?! (Game No.46) also 
failed to gain acceptance. The critical reply is 

13...^xc5 (GameNoA4). 


Black is forced to make not the most nec¬ 
essary move, since after 15...0-0? he would 
have been crushed: 16 Axh7+! 4?xh7 17 
<£}g5+ 4?g6 18 '@ r c2+ f5 19 exf6+. 

16 £}g5?i 

16 Wd4! was more promising - 16...0-0 17 
!g5 Wc7 18 lacl h6 19 Wh4! with danger¬ 
ous threats: if 19...fife8?, then 20 Axh6! gxh6 
21 Wxh6 and wins. The only way that Black 
could have nipped these threats in the bud 
was by 19...f6 20 exf6 4bxf6, remaining with a 
broken position and two bishops for die op¬ 
ponent (21 Ae3 etc). 

16.. .h6 17 £se4?! 

This insipid retreat: conclusively concedes 
White’s opening initiative. However, even 
after the energetic 17 Wh5 g6 (an artificial 
shelter has to be constructed for the king: 

17.. .0-0? 18 <§3h7! fie8 19 Axh6 and wins) 18 
Wh3 *f8! 19 £k4 £ke4 (after 19...£M7?! 20 
Ab3 £ke5 21 Jlg5 Wh6 22 Axh6+ &g8 23 
Wli4 4)g4 24 Wxg4 lxh6 25 Axd5 exd5 26 
Wf4! Black would have had to fight for a draw 


in an inferior endgame: 26...g5! 27 4rixg5 Wc7 
28 Wxc7 fixe7) 20 Axe4 i?g7 21 fiel fic4 
Black would have retained a quite defensible 
position. 

17...&xe4 18 Axe4 0-0 

In die event of die exchange of queens — 
l&.-Wc??! 19 fki4+ Wc6 20 #xc6+ Axc6 21 
Ad2 a5 22 a3! White would h ave gained an 
obvious advantage. 

19 Wg4 f5 


By forcing events, Black again creates cer¬ 
tain difficulties for himself. The prophylactic 
move 19...^h8 was more useful, intensifying 
the effect of ...f7-f5, for example: 20 0f3 (20 
l‘h3 £>f4!) 20...f5 (here it is already possible 
to display more ambition — 20...fic4!?) 21 exf6 
fixf6 22 %3 £tf4 (22...£lc3 23 Ad3) 23 
Axf4 Axe4 with equality. 

20 exf6 lxf6?! 

Larsen was hoping to create pressure, on f2, 
without allowing the activation of the cl- 
bishop (incidentally, die successful develop¬ 
ment of this piece when there is a black knight 
at d5 is one of White’s problems in this varia¬ 
tion). Even so, 20...Wxf6 was more natural 
and better, although after 21 Ac3! (but not 21 
Axd5?! Axd5 22 ftb4? Axg2! 23 ^xg2 
W f3+ 24 &gl; fif6 and wins) Black would 
have had tri play extremely accurately: 

21...&h8 22 Sadi a5 23 Ad4 e5 24 Ae3, and 
here not 24.i.^xe3? 25 fxe3 Wol 26 Sxf8+ 
fixfB 27. Axb7 #xb7 28 fid7, winning, and 
not 24...fic4?!25 b3 fic3 26 Axd5 Axd5 with 


an unpleasant; struggle for a draw after 27 
fixd5 fixe3 28 ©dl! (28 Sxa5?? fef2+!! 29 
fixf2 fiel+ : 30 Hfl fifxfl mate) 28...fic3 29 
Sxa5 e4 30 fid5 or 27 Axh6!? Af3 28 Axg7+ 
Wxg7 29 gxf3,: but only 24...WF7! 25 Ag6 
Wf6, maintaining the balance. 

21 Ad2 (now 21 Ae3? would have led to the 
loss of a piece: 21...^3xe3 22 fxe3 h5!) 
21 ...Wb6?! 


The b4-pawn should not have been aban¬ 
doned to its fate, although after 21 ...a5 22 
fiacl fixcl 23 Axel Wb6 24 A£3 Black again 
would not have solved all his problems. 
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22 Ad3?! 

White would have retained chances of an 
advantage both with the consolidating 22 
<4>hl!? a5 23 £3, in order after 23...^e7 to har¬ 
ass Black on the queenside - 24 a3! Sd8 25 
Sadi, as well as by the simple win of a pawn - 
22 JLxdS Axd5 23 fcb4 Sg6 24 g3, not fear¬ 
ing the weakening of the light squares: 

24 ,.'§ r xb4 25 Axb4 Sg4 26 Ac3 Se4 27 a3 
and with rooks on the board White has good 
chances of overcoming the drawing tenden¬ 
cies of opposite-coloured bishops, or 24...Wd8 

25 Wd4 1T8 (25...Sc4 26 Wd3 Wf6 27 Ac3) 

26 f4 Sc4 27 Wd3 Wc5+ 28 Ae3 Wc6 29 
lacl Ahl 30 We2 Ixcl 31 Sxcl Wa8 32 
Ad4 h5 33 fic7 h4 34 g4, repelling the attack. 

22...a5 23 We4 £te7?! 

Typical of Larsen: sensing a certain pre¬ 
time-trouble uncertainty in his opponent, he 
decides to take a risk, by inviting the cautious 
Ivkov to attack. 23...Jla6 24 ^h7+ '4?17 would 
easily have parried White’s threats. 

24 We3? 

Ivkov concerns himself primarily with 
safety', but wrongly! After 24 Wh7+ 'A’f7 25 
Ae3 Wc6 26 f3 it is not apparent how the 
exposed position of the queen can be ex¬ 
ploited, whereas the position of the black king 
at f7 would have left White with various at¬ 
tacking possibilities: 26...Wd6 27 fiadl ^e5 
28 JLe4, or 26...£>f5 27 Ae4 Wb5 28 Af2 flg6 
29g3±d5 30 Sadi. 

24.,3§'d6 25 fiadl ^f5 26 Axf5 Sxf5 27 


J.c1 Sd5 28 fixdS Wxd5 29 Wg3 &h7 

Already here Black could have captured the 
pawn - 29...Wxa2!?, not fearing the threats 
against g7. True, after 30 Af4! (30 Axh6?! is 
too optimistic — 30...Wxb2! 31 Jlf4 Wc3! 32 f3 
Wd4+ 33 < i?hl flc5 34 fiel fi.fS and the pair 
of connected passed pawns outweighs White’s 
vague threats) 30...fif8 31 Jle5 fif7 32 f3 ^d5 
33 h3 the difference in the activity of the op¬ 
posite-coloured bishops would have compen¬ 
sated White for his material deficit. 

30 Af4 Wib 



31 a3?? 

A typical time-trouble blunder. After 31 
Jte5 Wg6 32 ^xg6+ < 4 > xg6 33 f3 or 31 f3 
Ivkov would not have been in danger of los¬ 
ing. 

31 ...fic4 0-1 

After the bishop moves the unexpected 

32...fig4 decides matters. 

The outcome of the opening in this en¬ 
counter did not satisfy Larsen, of course, and 
in the very next even-numbered game he im¬ 
proved Black’s play. 



1 c4 £rf6 2 £>c3 e6 3 £tf3 d5 4 d4 c6 5 
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eJ yjoti / b JLdJ dxc4 / j£,xc4 bb 8 ‘iJxao 22 Wm- and t51ack experiences some 

Ab7 9 e4 b4 10 <£ia4 c5 11 e5 -?3d5 12 discomfort, or 20...'£3a4 21 Wh4l? (the quiet 

4hxc5 JlxcB 13 dxc5 7)xc5 (overcoming 21 Sxc8 Wxd4 22 #3xd4 Sxc8 23 fibl a5 24 

the fear of losing the right to castle) 14 f3 is also not bad, with the better endgame) 

JLb5+ &f8 * 21...Sxcl (21...g5 22 %4 or 21...£kb2 22 

Sxc8 JtxcB 23 fib l <§3a4 24 JLxb4 is no better 
I g gy Wljfy W~Wi for Black) 22 Axel, and after the routine 

^ a 22,.,JU.6 an elegant combination is possible: 

^fH A laDf JL 23 fixd5! exd5 24 Wf6+ Wxf6 25 ex.f6+ ^xf6 


The voluntary withdrawal of the queen 
from the centre allows Black to unexpectedly 
sharpen the situation to his advantage. 


It turns out that, with such a powerful 
knight at d5. Black can permit himself certain 
liberties. 


It is not so easy for Whire to exploit the 
pluses of his position, hater a more promising 
arrangement of his forces was discovered: 15 
0-0 h6 16 $3d4! g6 17 Wg4 ^>g7 18 a3 a5 19 
iLd2 with the initiative (Cvitan-Iisik, Buda¬ 
pest 1992). 


The start of a bold manoeuvre, based on 
Black’s domination of the centre. It is interest¬ 
ing that 29 years later die diagram position 
arose in die game Bareev-Illescas (Linares 
1994), which, was played before my very eyes. 
However, because of a transposition of moves 
(15 0-0 h6 16 Wd4 fic8 17 Ad2 Wb6 18 Ae2 
g6 19 Bad < st?g7 20 Wh4), this coincidence 
went unnoticed: in the pre-computer era even 
the mechanical comparing of game scores was 
a far from elementary procedure... Illescas 
replied 20...Wd8?! (it really would have been 
better to play 20...JU6 21 itxa6 Wxa6 22 Jle3 
^3d3 with equality, Gelfand-OLl, Vilnius 1988) 
and after 21 Wg4 a5 22 h4 h5 23 Wd4 4be7P! 
24 AgS Axf3 25 Af6+! ^h7 26 fcdS IhxdB 
27 Jlxf3 he was forced to turn to passive de¬ 
fence. Although the correct path for Black had 
been demonstrated before the two players in 


Since it is advantageous for Black to ex¬ 
change the light-squared bishops, making his 
knight at d5 invulnerable, 16...$3d71? came 
into consideration, with fairly rapid equality- 
17 1713 (17 %4 Jla6! or 17 Wxb6 axb6 18 
Ab5 4?e7 is equal) 17...h6 18 0-0 a5 19 fiel 
&g8 20 ld2 Aa6 21 #e4 4fo5 (Ti- 
moshchenko-Vasyukov, Budapest 1989). 


But here in the event of 17...Jta6 18 Axa6 
£)xa6 19 Wh4 4?g8 20 Sel Sc8 21 JLe3! Wbl 
22 Sacl the fact that the rook at h.8 is out of 
play would be felt. Therefore Larsen consis¬ 
tently carries out the plan of artificial castling. 


The natural 20 fifdl! would still have left 
White with an initiative: 20...JU6 21 Jtxa6 
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this game were even born! 

21 Wg4 

1 think that, on encountering Black’s as¬ 
tounding idea, Tal would certainly have tried 
to change the character of the play with a 
‘typically Tal’ piece sacrifice - 21 4kg5!? hxg5 

22 Wxg5+ tf?f8 23 Jh'3! (it is not possible to 
create immediate threats - Black’s defences in 
the centre are just too strong: 23 Sc4? Jla6 24 
Uh4 Sxh4 25 Wxh4 Axe2 26 Wh8+- ^e7 27 
WxcS Jlxfl 28 Jtg5+ f6 29 exf6+ 4bxf6 and 
wins), and after 23...^e7 24 Wf6 *S3g6 25 
±e3!±x£3 26 WxB, or 23...^d3 24 Sxc8+ 
jtxc8 25 h4! JLa6 26 iLe4 White would 
probably have sufficient compensation for the 
material given up, but the cool-headed 

23.. .5g8! could have cast doubts on his dash¬ 
ing attack. However, in any case there would 
have been considerable scope here for flights 
of fantasy. 

But Ivkov, hardly surprisingly, was thinking 
of creating positions with other, more earthly 
categories... 

21.. .£se4!! (the point of Larsen’s pretty idea) 

22 fixc8? 

An incorrect exchange of this active rook, 
which could have led to problems due to the 
loss of control of the c-file. 

White should have played 22 ficdl! 4rixd2 

23 Sxd2 ^3f4 24 Sfdl! (but not 24 £>xg5? 
£>xe2+), creating a real threat to the g5-pawn, 
for example: 24...1tc7?! 25 &xg51 <ike2+ 26 
sfrhl! ShgB! (26...hxg5? 27 feg5+ ^h7 28 
Sd3! and wins) 27 f4 hxg5 28 Wxg5+ &h7 29 
Wh5+ &g7 30 Wg5+ with perpetual check, or 

24.. .$3xe2+ 25 fixe2 Shd8 26 fidel! b3 27 
axb3 fcb3 28 2e3 Wc4 29 l r g3 with suffi¬ 
cient counterplay for a draw. And only the 
unexpected 24...Jbtf3! would have left Black 
with winning chances, in view of die weakness 
of the white e5-pawn: 25 Axf3?! Wa5 26 h4 
Wxe5 27 g3 h5! 28 Wxg5+ Wxg5 29 hxg5 
£>h3+ 30 4?g2 £kg5 with clearly die better 
endgame, or 25 Wxf3 Wc6 etc. 

22.. .2xc8 23 Wxe4 £tf4 24 ®e3 fce3 
25 fxe3 £>xe2+ 26 4?f2 



Had Larsen noticed his opponent’s spec¬ 
tacular defensive manoeuvre, he would have 
chosen another, also obvious way: 26...Jla6! 
27 Sbl Sc2 28 4? el g4 29 ^d4 £3xd4 30 
exd4 iLd3, condemning White to the passive 
defence of a highly unpleasant position. 



But not 27 £3el Jta6 28 Jlxb4 Scl 29 fihl 
Sbl 30 b3 Sb2. Larsen probably did not see a 
great difference between this position and the 
one that could have arisen after 26...&a6I, 
but... 

27.. .^xg1 28 fid!! 

A wonderful saving find: without the rook 
invasion at c2. Black’s winning chances 
quickly evaporate. 

28.. .fixe 1 29 JLxd Axg2 30 &xg1 Ad5 

The extra pawn in this pure opposite- 
coloured bishop ending is faint consolation 
for the missed opportunity of complete domi¬ 
nation. 

31 .id2i ±xa2 32 Axb4 st?g6 33 <&f2 &f5 
34 Ac3 h5 35 ^g3 <^>g5 36 h4+! (now 
the draw is obvious) 36...5 37 Jld4 a5 
38 Ac3 a4 39 &d4 4?e4 40 &f2 %-% 

Trusting in the solidity of Black’s position, 
Larsen was also not afraid to employ ‘his’ 
variation in a match from the next Candidates 
cycle - against such an outstanding theory 
expert as Lajos Portisch. Moreover, the Dan¬ 
ish grandmaster realised perfectly well that his 
opponent had ample time to prepare some 
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opening surprise. And a new plan for White 
was soon forthcoming. 


for example: 

1) 15 Sel <kc8! (a cool-headed reply, ena¬ 
bling Black to parry the direct attack) 16 Wh5 
g6 17 We2 a6! 18 ixa6 (White also achieves 
nothing with 18 4?3xe6 fxe6 19 Wxe6+ Jte7 20 
Axa6 ±xa6 21 Wxn6 Wc7 22 Ag5 Wc6 
Evseev-Bareev, Novgorod 1999) 18..JLxa6 19 
H(xa6 Ag7 20 Jigo £V7 with a comfortable 
game for Black (I.Sokolov-Chernin, Wijk aan 
Zee 1991), or 17 We5 Wf6 18 4^£3 ±g7 19 
Axd7-f- ©xd7 20 Wc2 Wc7 (20...Sc7I?) 21 
Wb5+ sl?c7 22 a3 <S?b8 23 axb4 a6 24 Wa5 
®xb4 25 Wxb4 4^xb4 26 Af4+ &a7 27 ± e 3+ 
with perpetual check (Akopian-Dokhoian, 
58th USSR Championship, Moscow 1991); 

2) 15 Who l S35f6 16 ^3xe6 4Uxh5 17 ^3xd8 
(the fashion of the early 21st century) 

17...fixd8 (in Shirov’s opinion, it is safer to 


Candidates Match, 
orec 1968, 5th game 


Semi-Sky Defence D47 


This was played earlier by Trifunovic and 
Kibri against Oliveira (Munich Olympiad 
1958), but it was Portisch who ensured the 
rapid growth in popularity of this branch of 
the Meran Variation. 


The destruction of White’s centre is the 
main idea of the entire variation, and there is 
no point in delaying this exchange. Thus if 
12...fic8?! White has the strong reply 13 4hg5! 
(threatening £ke6) 13...±e7 14 Wh5 g6 15 
Wh6 Jlf8 16 <§3xe6! (nevertheless!) 16.. JLxh6 
17 4kd8 ‘A’xdS 18 JsLxh6 cxd4 19 JLe4 Jtc6 
20 ±g5+ <^>c7 21 fiacl ^b7 22 £k5+ with 
clearly the better endgame (Razuvaev- 
Dorfman, Frunze 1973). 


in this picturesque position Black is tied 
hand and foot, and he is unable to retain his 
extra piece. However, the restoration of mate¬ 
rial equality leads to the complete exhaustion 
of die forces of both armies, and White re¬ 
mains with merely a symbolic advantage: 

21...a6 22 Jla4 h6 23 Jtxf6 gxf6 24 ff\xd7 
i.xd7 25 lxd7 Sxd7 26 fidl 0-0 27 Sxd7 
lc8! 28 g3 *f8 29 ±b3 ld8 30 Sa7 Sd2 31 
Hxa6 Ixb2 (Radjabov-Shkov, Wijk aan Zee 


A natural and solid move. Twenty years 
later attention w r as also drawn to the sharp 
continuation 13 4kd4 <Uxe5 14 ±b5+ ihd7, 
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2003), or 21 ...h6 22 ±xf6 gxf6 23 ^xd7 
Axd7 24 Sxd7 lxd7 25 fidl 0-0 26 3xd7 
Ac5 27 1x4 ±b6 28 g3 <*g7 29 &g2 f5 30 
<3?B 4?g6 31 h4 Sd8I 32 Axf7+ #f6 33 SxdB 
Jtxd8 (Vera-Dominguez, Havana 2003). 

As we see, here too analytical preparations 
- with the employment of computer pro¬ 
grams, of course - are already approaching the 
30-move mark, ‘eating up’ the middlegame 
and extending deep into the endgame. 


Schlech, Germany 2004) 
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13,..g6!? 

Larsen again surprises his opponent with an 
unexpected and seemingly risky idea, subtly 
taking account of certain features of the posi¬ 
tion. It is very important to shorten the oper¬ 
ating diagonal of the bishop at d3 and, on the 
other hand, the black bishop at g7 will not 
only defend its king, but also greedily eye the 
e5-pawn. 

After the ‘normal’ 13...Ac7 White has more 
possibilities in the fight for the initiative: 14 
$3xd4 0-0 15 #g4! (Larsen; 15 Wh5 g6 16 
Wh6 allows 16...^xe5! 17 Sxe5 £tf6! 18 ^f4 
Jtd6 19 %3 ^Ad7 20 Af4 Wf6 21 Ae4 Axe5 
22 Axe5 £ixe5 23 Axb7 Bad8 24 %c6 &xc6 
25 JLxc6 Wf5 with chances for both sides, 
Dyachkov-Dreev, Smolensk 2000) 15...fie8 16 
Ab5! (nothing is achieved by the direct 16 
Jth6 lf8 17 ±g5 ±e7 18 h4 Axg5 19 hxg5 
a6 20 Sadi Wa5 with equality, Kasimd- 
zhanov-Khenkin, Moscow 2001) 16...Af8 
(16...a6? 17 £3xe6!) 17 Ag5 Ae7 18 Ah6 Af8 
19 Sacl with unpleasant pressure (Ftacnik- 


The surprise has its effect: Portisch tries to 
tie the black queen to the defence of the 
knight, delaying Ag5 by one move. However, 
the immediate 14 Ag5! was stronger, with the 
idea of 14...Ac 7 ?! 15 Ah6 a6 16 Bel Af8 17 
J.g5 toS? 18 £>d2! (Panno-Larsen, Palma de 
Mallorca 1971). The correct reply is 14...Wa5, 
for example: 

1) 15 £>d2 (in rerms of the degree to which 
it has been studied, this line rivals the topical 
variation 2) 15...i«ita6 16 4dc4 Axc4 17 Axc4 
Ag7 18 ftd4! Wxa4 19 AxdS exd5 20 tol5 
£>b6 21 #d6 Wd7 22 Wxb4 At8 23 Wc3 
to! 24 to i-g 7 25 c*6! (25 Sacl? W6) 

25...0 01 (25...fxe6? 26 Sacl Wd7 27 Seal and 
wins) 26 Ae7 fxe61 2 7 Axf8 Wxf8 28 #b3! 
to 29 Bxe6 Axb2! 30 fldl! Sb8! 31 2c" 
Wxb3 32 axb3 a5 33 Sa7 Ac3 and Black 
should gain a draw (1.. Hansen-Ribli, Polanica 
Zdroj 1993); 

2) 15 4kd4 a6! 16 a3! bxa3 (16...Ag7?! l" 7 
axb4! fcb4 18 Be4!) 17 bxa3 Ag7 18 Ad2 
HM8! 19 Sbl Sb8 20 3xb7! 3xb7 21 JL\a6 
WnH 22 l.xb7 *^xb7. A quarter of a century 
was required to identify this key position, 
where Black still needs to make a number of 
accurate moves for complete equality: 23 Ab4 
<&xb4 24 axb4 ®xb4 25 €k6 WbT 26 «d6 
±iS &c5 J-xd6 28 ®xb7 Ac? 29 £k16+ 
4f8! 30 Sal £ke5! (after 30...Axd6? 31 exd6 
4?g7 32 Sa7 2c8 33 Sc7 Sa8 34 f4 Sa6 35 g4 
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the d6-pawn may cause Black considerable 
trouble) 31 2a8+ 4?g7 32 SxhB £kc6 33 fic8 
JLxd6 34 2xc6 and White’s fierce onslaught 
finally led to a theoretically drawn endgame 
(IHescas-Kramnik, Madrid 1993), or 23 4Lf3 
0-0 24 ^c3 fia8 25 Well Af8 26 £lxd5 Axa3 
27 ''Mcl Wxd5 28 flal and in the time scram¬ 
ble Blade’s nerve failed him and he lost, but 
die opening was not to blame (Lautier- 
Pelletier, Leon 2001). 

14...a6 15 Ag5 Wc8 
Later Larsen suggested an interesting queen 
sacrifice - 15...axb5! 16 Jlxd8 2xd8 17 4kd4 
bxa4 18 Wxa4 Ac5, securing Black excellent 
prospects in this battle with a disrupted mate¬ 
rial balance. After this the move 14 Jtb5?! was 
shelved. 

16 Jlxd7 4- (after 16 2c 1? the queen ‘sacri¬ 
fice’ 16...axb5! 17 2xc8+ 2xc8 gives Black a 
decisive advantage) 16...@xd7 17 2c 1 



It was dangerous to play 17...h6?! 18 Jlf6 
£>xf6 19 exf6 (19 £>b6? #d8 20 ^ixa8 ^d5 
21 fe4+ #d7 is clearly advantageous to 
Black), for example: 

1) 19...2d8? This leads to an immediate 
rout after the spectacular 20 ^b6! Wb5 21 
Kc7 Wxb6 22 Wa4+ Wb5 23 2xe6+!, or 

20...Ax 13 21 Wxf3 Wb5 22 Ixe6+!! (a far 
from obdous sacrifice: for success White 
needs to find a computer series of quiet 
moves) 22...fxe6 23 f7+ 4?e7 24 2c7+ < 4 J d6 25 
%3+ e5 26 2c4! g5 27 Wd3! ^e7 28 %6 


and wins; 

2) 19...±xf3 20 WxB 2d8 21 fekkiife*- 

a) 21...#xa4? (tliis is bad because of ...h7~ 
h6) 22 Sxe6-H (die melody is die same, the 
words are different!) 22...fxe6 23 Wxg6+ ‘3&d7 

24 Wn+ ^d6 25 Wc7+ ^d5 26 f4!! (when 
you have a computer to hand, you can allow 
yourself to disregard the capture of a rook 
with check) 26...ie4 27 We5+ ^d3 28 Sel! 
and wins; 

b) 21...±d6 22£k5 Axc5 23 Sxc5 Wd6 24 
Wc4 0-0 25 Well (even here the black king 
does not have a quiet life) 25...BleB! (after 

25.. . < st?li7? 26 Se4! the mating threat 27 
Wxh6+!! ( S > xh6 28 Sh4 can be parried only at 
die cost of a pawn ~ 26...g5 27 fixgS Sg8 28 
fih4 fixg5 29 Hxg5 Wf8, but this may not 
suffice for a draw) 26 Wxb,6 Wf8 27 Wg5 d3! 
(diverting flute’s attention from the kingside) 
28 h4 Sd5 29 Ixd.5 exd5 30 Se7 d2 31,#xd5 
^xe7 32 fxe7 Wxe7 33 Wxd2 Wxh4 with a 
draw. 

However, in a practical game few could en¬ 
dure such a test by fire and sword! 

18 ^c5 

Now after 18 Jtf6?! £kf6 19 exf6 iLx£3! 20 
^xf3 SdB the quick-moving d3-pawn forces 
White to forget about his attack: 21 fic6 Wd5 
22 Wxd5 Ixd5 23 Ic8+ Sd8 24 Ixd8+ ^xd8 

25 Bd l Ad6 and Black has the better ending. 

18.. .Axc5 19 Ixc5 h6 20 Ad2 Sc8! 



Reconciling himself to a draw. However, 
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the inclusion of 21 Hcl g5! (Larsen) would 
also not have helped to fan the embers of the 
dying fire: 22 Hxc8+ WxcB 23 Wxc8+ A.xc8 
24 Scl ^e7 25 £el ±d7 with equality'. 


24 Id &f8 25 flxc2 <^?g7 26 *11 (26 h4 

was simpler - Larsen) 26...g5! 


equality, and in the subsequent struggle Black 
went on to win (Uhlmann-Larsen, Monte 
Carlo 1968). 



_ 'UYSUe _^- 

Now White has some problems because of 
his e5-pawn being cut off from base, but they 
too quickly disappear. 

27 iel ig6 28 Ic4 lc8 29 lxc8 J,xc8 
30 £d4 (here the knight cements White’s 
position together and die draw becomes inevi¬ 
table) 30.. JLb7 31 g3 a5 32 £b3 a4 33 
£d4 £b6 34 b3 Vz-'h 

A further tliree years passed, and Larsen’s 
patent variation came in useful in two games of 
his Candidates match with Uhlmann. 

• - 4 - Game46 


Candidates Match* 

Las Palmas 1971, 4th game 
Semi-Slav Defence D47 


1 c4 £f6 2 £c3 e6 3 £f3 d5 4 d4 c6 5 




±b7 9 e4 b4 10 £a4 c5 11 e5 


Although the experience of that time 
showed that 13...£xc5 was safe, Larsen de¬ 
cided to surprise Uhlmann with a new move, 
which proved highly dubious. 

14 We2! £xc5?! 

Black is consistent in his own way, although 
after exchanging his dark-squared bishop and 
moving this queen away from the king it was 
better to prevent the check at b5 by 14...£c7!, 
in order after 15 0-0 £xc5 16 ilx4 £d7! 17 
Sel 0-0 18 Jld3 Sfd8 19 ±f4 £f8S to gradu¬ 
ally equalise the game: 20 a3 bxa3 21 bxa3 
Jla6 etc. (Bareev-Smagin, Soclii 1988). 
15±b5+ *f8 16 0-0 

Black now has serious problems. 


MIL 


A previous duel between the two players 
went 12 dxc5?! W&5 13 0-0 J&,xc5 14 a3 Jle7 
15 ±d2 0-0 16 lei Sfd8 17 fh3 Sab8 with 


> m mmm %% 

n' , /y7UG / /. Y/y////, (trial ''IfflJ: 
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20,..%8 21 Sxc5 J.e4 22 %f &g6 23. £xe6 
Wa7 White quickly decides matters, with: the 
thunderous 24 lxf7!! WxD 25 fic7 Se826 
Hxf7 *xf7 27 £f4 l.e4 28 e6+ etc. 

19Iac1!£e4 

Black could still have tried to set up a last 
line of resistance by 19.,.Sc8!? 20 £d4 Sc7 or 
2()...Wd8, but even then he would have faced a 
difficult defence. 


If 16..,Jta6 there is die unpleasant reply 17 
Jlc4! h6 18 Jtd2 Wb6 19 a31, exploiting the 
fact that Black has not managed to play ...a7- 
a5. And the continuation of his risky strategy 
- 16...£b3? could have ended altogether dis¬ 
mally: 

1) 17 2b 1 #*xa2 18 Ae3! Sc8 19 £g5 h6 
20 Wh.5 g6 and the short tactical skirmish 21 
£xe6+ ^e7 22 Wh4+ &xe6 23 Jlc4 Ixc4 24 
®xc4 proves advantageous to White, as 
Black’s king is badly placed and his pieces are 
scattered; 

2) 17 axb3! fca l 18 £g5 h6 19 Wh5 g6 20 
£xe6+ ‘A'gS 21 Wg2 fxe6 22 Wg4 sbf7 (it ap¬ 
pears that Wliite has no more than a draw, but 
here the laws of computer geometry begin to 
operate) 23 JU13! £e7 (23...Sag8? 24 WBM 
^eS 25 Jtb5+ ^e? 26 Jtg5+! and fixal) 24 
#h4! and the zigzag movements of the white 
queen destroy Black’s defences: 24...£d5 25 
#e4!! £e7 26 Wxb7 Wa5 27 10+ £>028 g4, 
or 24...Sh7 25 Wf6+ 4?g8 26 ffxe6+ 4?h827 
Wf6+ &g8 28 ±c4+ ±d5 29 Axd5+ £xd5 30 
We6+ <3?h8 31 Wxd5 Se8 32 ±xh6 (32 Wc6i? 
She? 33 JLxh6 is also strong) 32...W&6 33 
±g5 We 6 34 ±f6+ &g8 35 Wd3 with a sim¬ 
ple wan. 


Larsen gives this move an exclamation 
mark, although in fact White had the far more 
effective 20 £d4! Sf8 (Larsen) 21 Sf4! ±d5 
(White’s possibilities are illustrated by the 
variation 21...g5 22 Sffl Wb6 23 i.c6! jh6 
24 Wc2 Jkxfl 25 Wxe4 ±a6 26 £xe6 Sc8 27 
£d4 Wc,7 28 e6 fxe6 29 £xe6 Wh7 30 Wd5 
®f7 31 Sell and wins) 22 JLd3 and it is hard a 
move for Black. 


A splendid move. White forces an advanta¬ 
geous exchange, emphasising the main defect 
of Black’s position - the restless state of his 


There is no choice: if 17...2c8 there is the 
strong reply 18 a3! £xe3 19 fxe3 £b3 20 
Sadi! with the threat of the rook’s invasion at 


It is hard to offer Black any good advice: 
after the opening of the f-file White’s attack¬ 
ing potential has grown sharply. In the event 
of 18...a6 (Larsen) the temporary piece sacri¬ 
fice 19 £d4! axb5 20 Had! is strong, for ex¬ 
ample: 20...fic8 21 Sxc5 Sxc5 22 £xe6+, or 
20...£d7 21 Sc7 Jlc8 22 Wh5, while if 
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22,„.£ig5? 

Black presents his opponent with yet an¬ 
other tempo, and White’s attack does indeed 
become irresistible. Only the centralising 

22...1 r d5! would have die exploited White’s 
lapse on move 20: 

1) 23 Sc4 4\g5 and it is now unfavourable 
for White to move his knight to the centre, 
while after 24 fif4 0+ 25 fllxB fid8! the 
threat of exchanging queens gives Black time 
to regroup; 

2) 23 Sdl (diis looks like a refutation, 
but..) 23...b3! 24 Ixd5 (24 Wcl Wb5 25 Sc7 
J|f8) 24,..bxc2 25 Hd4 £5! (after 25...#3g5? 26 
£k!2i g6 27 lxc2 &g7 28 h4 ^h7 the pidful 
position of die knight makes the defence diffi¬ 
cult) 26 exf6 4M6 27 Sxc2 ^h7 and die 
worst is over. 

23 £>d4 ms 24 Ic5! Wd8 

Alas, 24...We4 25 ^xe4 ^xe4 26 Hc7 Sf8 
does not work on account of the elementary 
tactical stroke 27 ^3xe6! (Larsen) 27...fxe6 28 
Sxf8+ ^xf8 29 Sc8+ *^£7 30 fixh8 and wins. 
25 Hc7 b3!? 26 Wc6 Wd5 27 h4! #xe5!? 

White’s task is altogether simple after 

27...fcc6 28 £>xc6 £le4 29 Sfxf7 lh7 30 h5. 
Larsen desperately tries to confuse matters 
and... unexpectedly succeeds! 



31 £tf3?? 


A nightmarish time-trouble error. After 31 
£k6! (Larsen) 3t..#e4 it was only necessary 


to avoid a simple trap - 32 £\xd8? I^xh4+ 33 
^gl £3h3+! 34 gxli3 Wg3+ with perpetual 
check, by playing 32 Wf2 Sd2 33 Wxd2 
Wxh4+ 34 igl ^3h3+ 35 gxli3 Wg3+ 36 Wg2 
and the game would have concluded. White 
could also have won quickly by 31 £3xe6 (Lar¬ 
sen) 31...We5+ 32 £3f4 £te6 33 Hxf7, remain¬ 
ing a rook up. 

31 ...Wf4+! (to White’s horror, from being 
the hunter he suddenly becomes the prey) 32 
<& g 1 £>xf3+ 33 Sxf3 Sdl + 34 sfef2 
'txh4+! 



35 g3 

35 Sg3 Wf6-H 36 fif3 Hfxb2+ 37 < 4 ? g3 
#e5+ would also have led to mate. 

35...WH2+ 36 4?e3 Wd2+ 37 4>e4 Wd5+ 
38 ^e3 Hd3+ 0-1 

‘Of course, a painful defeat,’ wrote the 
magazine Shakhmcity v 33JTR, ‘especially if it is 
borne in mind that before this game the score 
in the match was level. After such a tragic fi¬ 
nale Uhlmann was psychologically crushed. 
The following game, the 5 th, was the only 
“grandmaster draw” in the match: it lasted a 
mere 17 moves.’ 

The theoretical dispute in the Meran Varia¬ 
tion was continued in the 6th game, which 
Larsen conducted very convincingly. ‘This 
game characterises the potential of the Danish 
grandmaster,’ Polugayevsky remarked. ‘It 
show's that Larsen can also play strategically 
very strongly, that he handles simple positions 
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splendidly, and that in general, when he 
wishes, he can play excellent positional chess. 
Of course, he is a pronounced tactician, but 
his positional feeling is also fairly well devel¬ 
oped and, relying on the laws of strategy, he 
can play convincingly and simply. At times it is 
typical of Larsen to “force” the position, over¬ 
step the mark, but this is a consequence of the 
excessive firmness of his character, and by no 
means of his chess deficiencies. The sixth 
game, I repeat, revealed splendidly Larsen’s 
“positional potential”, and at the same time 
showed that in non-routine strategic play 
Uhlmann feels uncertain...’ 


Sammy , Miguel and Ben t 

Another surprise. £ I am sure that Larsen 
studied this idea many years ago, when prepar¬ 
ing for his match with Ivkov. I suspect that he 
did not like it then, just as he does not like it 
now, and that he employed it primarily as a 
psychological weapon, hoping for a one-off 
success.’ (Polugayevsky) 

However, this idea is also topical today. 
Moreover, because of it White even began 
avoiding 12 ^xcS, and then also 9 e4. It is 
curious that Uhlmann, who up to now had 
played very quickly (he spent the greatest time 
on his 9th move - 38 seconds!), thought for 
12 minutes here. 


Game 47 


Candidates Match, 

Las Palmas 1971, 6th game 
Semi-Slav Defence D47 


1 c4 4Lf6 2 £sc3 e0 3 £}f3 d5 4 c!4 c6 5 
©3 £ibd7 6 Jld3 dxc4 7 Axc4 b5 8 Ad3 
Jtb7 9 e4 

Nowadays 9 0-0 is popular, when Black 
chooses between 9...b4 10 43e4 (10 £ri4 c5!) 

10.. .jt=e7 11 4^xf6+ £ixf6 12 e4 0-0 (in this 
way Larsen gained a draw against Po- 
iugayevsky, Palma de Mallorca 1970) and the 
sharper 9...a6 10 e4 c5. 

9.. .b4 10 ^a4 c5 11 e5 £id5 12 ^xc5 

(12 0-0 - Game No.4S) 12...£ixc5! 13 dxc5 
Jtxc5 



14&b5+?! 

An obvious, but poor move. ‘It is bad for 
several reasons. Firstly, all the same it was 
hard for Black to castle normally and 14 
J.b5+ helps him to do it artificially. Secondly, 
later Black will make the important move 
with gain of tempo.’ (Polugayevsky) 

How then should White play? If 14 5 

Larsen was planning 14...1fc7! arid subsequent 
experience has shown that after 15 0-0 (15 
Ab5+?! 16 #h5 g6T7 He2 Mi 18 £>f3 

^3c3 is again unfavourable for White) 

15.. .0-0-0! thanks to Black’s domination in the 
centre his king is relatively safe (Vera- 
Novikov, Valle d’Aosta 2002; Arendbia- 
Morovic, Havana 2003). 

Polugayevsky and other commentators rec¬ 
ommended the quiet 14 0-0, and since 

14.. .0-0? is bad because of 15 Axh7+I, Black 
must waste a tempo on 14...h6. The argu¬ 
ments around this position have not died 
down even in die 21st century! The following 
continuations are possible: 

1) 15 We2 (this move was examined imme¬ 
diately afterwards and it soon occurred i.n a 
game between two top-class grandmasters, 
which was important for the understanding of 
the Larsen Variation) 15...H r b6 16 Jtd2 < A , f8!! 
(paradoxically, this is quite acceptable; 

16.. .0-0?! 17 *®U4 is dangerous) 17 Sacl (17 
h4 g6 18 h5 g5 19 Had ^>g7 does not give 
Black any serious problems) 17...Sd8 18 Hc2 
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g 6 19 fifcl iU7 20 I,c4 flc8 21 ±xd5 B«:2 
22 Sxc2 JLxd5 23 fic8+ 4?g7 24 Sxh.8 wxh8 
25 JLxh6 Wc7 and although White has 
squeezed die maximum possible out of the 
position, Black has sufficient compensation 
for the pawn in the form of his two active 
bishops (Karpov-Polugayevsky, 41st USSR 
Championship, Moscow 1973); 

2) 15 ^d2!? Another novelty by the inquisi¬ 
tive analyst Polugayevsky (but this time for 
White!), which he produced two years after his 
game with Karpov. After this there followed: 

a) 15...^c3?! (an attempt to exploit the tem¬ 
porary lack of harmony in the placing of die 
white pieces) 16 Wc2 Wd5 17 <§3f3 Sd8 18 
£kd! Ad4! 19 jtd2! £3b5 20 Axb4 Ab6 (per¬ 
haps Black should throw caution to the winds 
- 20...ihce5!? Magerramov-Bagirov, Baku 

1976) 21 Wc4 ^d4 22 «xd5 Sxd5 23 Ad6 
£3f5 24 Ac4 Hd4 25 jLb5+ ^dS 26 Aa3 Sd5 
27 Ac4 fixe5 28 £M3 fie4 29 fifdl! ^?c7 30 
Sacl <i?b8 31 £*c 5 and White converted this 
endgame into a win (Polugayevsky-Meckring, 
Manila 1975); 

b) 15...0-0 (allowing the white knight to go 
to d6) 16 E>e4 Ad4 (16...i.e7?! is passive - 17 
Hg4! etc.) 17 £M6 and now 17...±,c6 18 
Mi7+ 4?xh7 19 Wxd4 f6! (eliminating die 
outpost at d6) 20 Ad2 fxe5 21 We4+ ^>g8 22 
Wxe5 Wd7 23 Sacl! fiad8 24 $3c4 and Wliite 
has some advantage, due to his control of e5 
and the opponent’s pawn weaknesses (Va- 
ganian-johannessen, Bundesliga 2003), or 

17.. Jtxe5 (immediately cutting the Gordian 
knot) 18 $3xb7 Wb6 19 WbS ±d41, but not 

19.. .Jtf4? 20 ^c5! WxcS 21 Axf4 Wd4 22 
Ad6 Wxd3 (22...Sfd8? 23 Sadi) 23 lxf8 
SxfB and White converted his exchange ad¬ 
vantage (Bareev-Shirov, Linares 1994), 

c) 15..Sc7!? (immediately putting die key 
e5-pawn under fire) 16 Sel Sd8 17 ( §3e4 Ae7 
18 Ab5+ (18 ^g3?l g6 19 Ad2 *fBl - ideas 
are passed on down the generations! - 20 We2 
<& g 7 and Black’s chances are somewhat better, 
Sasikiran-Dreev, Linares 1999) 18...Jx6 19 
Wa4 Ad7 with equality (Radjabov-Vallejo, 


Linares 2003), or 16...&e7!? 17 %4 SdB! 18 
J,e4 Wb6\ 19 Wft MS and it is White who 
must concern himself with how to equalise 
(A.Kuzmin-Dreev, St Petersburg 2004). 



in the old and little-known game Finnan- 
Pfeiffer (Oberhausen 1961) after 14...3?f8 15 
0-0 h6 16 #e2 Wb6 17 MS Sd8 Black re 
mained happy with the outcome of die open¬ 
ing, but Larsen’s move is bolder and more 
thematic. In addition, it was a surprise: 
i hlmann thought for a long time... 

15 0-0 

The hasp- 15 Ag5+?! f6 would only have 
added to White’s problems: 16 exf6-t gxf6 17 
Mb (17 Ah4 £>f4!) 17...lTb6 18®e2 M\2M 
(Polugayevsky), or 16 Ah4 ®a5 (! .arson, 

16.. .£tf4!?) I 7 Ac4 (but not 17 ’#a4?^xa4 18 
$.x*4 #tf4) 17...£ac8 18 Wb3 Shd8 with a 
com for (able game for Black. 

15.. .Wb6 16 M3 

16 0c2 came into consideration ■(Larsen). 
‘If 16...h6 White could have replied 17 Ad2, 
retaining greater freedom of choice. (1 o- 
iugayevsky) True, after 17..Jlhd8 it is not ap¬ 
parent how he can exploit tilts freedom. 

16.. .h6 17 ^'e2 £hd8 18 J.d2 Wf8 19 
fiacl fiac8 

Here we can take stock of die opening 
skirmish. 

Black's pieces are ideally placed, whereas 
White’s game is beginning to come to a stand 
still. Here T Arsen’s basic idea is clearly revealed 
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- the optimal balance of dynamic and strategic 
factors. He correcdy judged that the domina¬ 
tion of his pieces in the centre would be more 
enduring and therefore more weighty than die 
temporary problems with the completion of 
his development. 


This passive defence of the d3-bishop 
could have aggravated White’s problems, but 
it was already hard to offer him any good ad¬ 
vice. After Polugayevsky’s recommendation 
23 Jtel there is also the strong reply 23...4T5! 


After 23.,.$3f5!? 24 Jlxf5 exf5 the black 
bishops would have dominated the board (25 
^3d3? Jta6!; 25 Jlf4 g5) and White would 
probably have had to seek salvation in a diffi¬ 
cult ending: 25 Jte3 JLxe3 26 JSxcB Axf2-r 
(26...Jlxc8!? 27 Wxe3 Wxe3 28 £xe3 Mb) 27 
Wx£2 Wxf2+ 28 <4 ) xf2 AxcS 29 fic5 Mb 30 
Sxa5 fld2+ 31 *f3 Sxb2 32 £k33 Ibl 33 
Sb5 etc. 


Uhlmann thought for almost half an hour 
on this move. Polugayevsky comments that the 
attempt 20 We4?i is refuted by 20...£k3! 21 
Wh7 <£kfl, and he recommends 20 h3, ‘and 
then ^h2-g4 with threats on the kingside, since 
on die other flank and in the centre White can¬ 
not hope for anything.’ But after 20...a5 21 
^3h2 ^Se7 White also has problems finding a 
move: 22 £3g4? Wc6, or 22 Bfdl?! Jlxf2+. 

20.. .a5 21 fifcl 4>g8 22 h3 (here 22 WeA? 
is bad because of 22.,.Axf2+! 23 < st?hl(fl) <53f6 
24 We2 Sxc2 25 fixc2 §bg4 and wins) 

22.. .43e7 (with the threat of ...JLxf2+) 


The exchange of rooks has not greatly 
eased White’s position. The black bishops are 
still highly active. 


It was hardly any better to play 26. ^f3 
(Larsen) 26...±xb2 27 Axhb (27 Ae3 Wd8!) 
27...Axf3 28 gxB Wd4 29 Ae3 . Wxe5 30 f4 
Wc3 31 f5 exf5 32 Axf5 ^d6 33 Ac2 We5 34 
Wf3 g6 when Black remains a pawn up. But 
Polugayevsky suggested 26 Ae3; agreeing to 
the depressing 26...Jtxe3 27 Wxe3 Wxe3 28 
fxe3 ^3b6 etc. 




switch to the protracted technical stage and he 
maintains the tension, hoping to confuse his 
opponent who was again severely short of time. 
27 £)f3 (27 Sk2 Wc.6\) 27...1x5 28 lei 
£rf5 29 1 

‘It is impossible to think up anything differ¬ 
ent. 29 le4? fails to 29../£>g3, and 29 lxf5 
exf5 30 ld2 le4 is also hopeless. The white 
queen is tied to the defence of the S-point’ 
(Polugayevsky) 

29...#c6! 30 lb5 0c7 31 !d3 £id4 32 
£ixd4 lxd4 33 f4 #c1 34 Wd2 Wal 

With the threat of ...Ic3. 



35 lc2? Ia6+ 36 ld3 lc3 is also bad 
(Larsen). But for some reason neither Larsen, 
nor Polugayevsky noticed a more tenacious 
defence - 35 !e2 le4 (not 35...1c3? 36 
Wd8+ ^h7 37 ld3+ g6 38 lxg6+! with per¬ 
petual check) 36 t'dl Wb2 37 #d2, although 
after 37...#'c3! the difference in the activity of 
the pieces remains too great, for example: 38 
a4 ld5 39 Adi Wal 40 Wc2 g5 41 g3 Ae3 
with winning chances. 

Here it is appropriate once again to re¬ 
member the words of the Danish grandmas¬ 
ter: ‘It is especially easy to overlook some¬ 
thing, if you have been under pressure for a 
long time.’ Uhlmann was unable to withstand 
die continuous strain and in time-trouble he 
fell into an elegant trap. 

35..Ac3 36 #b1 !a6! 0-1 

In view of the loss of one of his bishops, 


White resigned. The match score became 4-2 
to Larsen and his overall success was assured. 

However, in the semi-final he was crushed 
by Fischer by the sensational score 6-0 (details 
on p.394). Is it not surprising that there was 
such a contrast between their game in the In¬ 
terzonal. on Mallorca {Game No.42) and diis 
battle, which took place only six months later? 
The Dane complained about difficult playing 
conditions: the match was held in the building 
of a college in Denver, at a height of 1600 
metres above sea level and with an air tem¬ 
perature of 35-38 degrees Celsius. 

But it was largely a matter of something 
else. Larsen himself gave a clear reply to a 
question as to what was preventing him from 
becoming world champion. ‘Only the fact that 
there are five or six players in the world who 
are stronger than me.’ And Fischer then was 
the strongest of them all! After this heavy de¬ 
feat Larsen evidently realised that there was no 
longer any point in fighting for the world 
championship, and a breach in his play oc¬ 
curred. From that time onwards, he would 
increasingly be let down by his nervous system 
at decisive moments. 

Thus, in the Leningrad Interzonal (1973) af¬ 
ter a splendid start (6 out of 7) he lost with 
White to Korchnoi, then several more games, 
and as a result he ended up ZVi points behind 
the qualifying third place. ‘Among the modem 
leading players, Larsen, like no one else, is de¬ 
pendent on his mood,’ Taimanov wrote soon 
afterwards. ‘Even during the course of one 
tournament his creative state jumps from inspi¬ 
ration to inexplicable depression. These oscilla¬ 
tions tire determined by some kind of internal 
psychological causes. There are positions (and 
opponents!) that arouse Larsen’s creative en¬ 
ergy, and then the talented grandmaster reaches 
genuine heights of chess skill. But at times he is 
overcome by an inexplicable apathy and his 
play changes out of all recognition.’ 

It is curious that Chigorin once said almost 
the same about another famous optimist — 
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Janowski! And indeed, Larsen as though ab¬ 
sorbed into himself from the past the features 
of all the great losers in the battle for the 
throne - from janowski to Bogoljubow. He 
too was a very strong practical player, who 
exploited all his chances and easily disposed of 
outsiders. He too always had original, creative 
ideas to his name. Finally, he did not play 
badly in technical positions, although he pre¬ 
ferred to solve problems in a dynamic, calcu¬ 
lating way (this was mentioned to me at one 
time by Spassky). But on the other hand, he 
also obviously lacked objectivity in evaluating 
die situation, his chances and the chances of 
the opponent. And when in matches he en¬ 
countered the ascendant Spassky or Fischer, 
the battle concluded. 

In the next Interzonal (Biel 1976) he relived 
the good old days: 1. Larsen - 127 2 out of 19; 
2-4. Petrosian, Portisch and Tai - 12. How¬ 
ever, in his very first Candidates match he lost 
ignominiously to Portisch (372-6Vi). Everyone 
saw that he was no longer the same Larsen: he 
was defeated by a player who previously had 
found this beyond his powers. When a 
player’s thrust weakens and his supply of fresh 
ideas dries up, what comes to the fore is depth 
and quality of preparation. Portisch, Po¬ 
lugayevsky and especially Korchnoi stayed at 
the top for a long time thanks to their enor¬ 
mous amount of work on chess, whereas Lar¬ 
sen became accustomed to annotating games 
in newspaper style, making out of them attrac¬ 
tive, but superficial reports, and he was not 
capable of that extra effort which is demanded 
of players aiming for the top. He no longer 
had either die nerves, or the necessary depth. 



From the late 1970s Larsen’s results declined, 
and he largely displayed his outstanding 
strength only in isolated games. In this respect 
Larsen was dangerous: he could defeat any¬ 
one, and on no account could, he be underes¬ 
timated. In the double-cycle super-tournament 
of ten leading grandmasters (Montreal 1979) 


he finished last, but with Black he inflicted the 
only defeat on one of the winners - the world 
champion Anatoly Karpov! The Dane sur¬ 
prised his opponent with the rare Scandina¬ 
vian Defence - 1 e4 d5 2 exd5 WxdS 3 
4bc3 Wa5 4 d4 6 (a similar experiment 
was made against me by Anand in die 14th 
game of our 1995 match in New York, but, 
fortunately for me, with the opposite result). 
Annotating this game, he remembered a fa¬ 
vourite aphorism of Nimzowitsch: ‘Playing 
positional chess means advancing postulates 
and trying to demonstrate them.’ 

In the next Interzonal (Riga 1979) I jirsen 
made an excellent start, and for a long time 
was in second place after Taj, but in the 11th 
round he lost, to Polugayevsky, and then a 
further three games. The result - seventh 
place. In Tilburg (1980) he shared 7th-8th 
places and... again with the black pieces he 
inflicted the only defeat on the tournament 
winner - Karpov! Moreover, in this encounter 
he employed a fundamental opening innova¬ 
tion, which gave life to an entire direction of 
thinking in the Petroff Defence. 



1 e4 e5 2 £tf3 £if6 3 d4 (3 £>xe5 - Volume 
1, GameNo.69) 3...4bxe4 
Smyslov preferred to uphold die more 
straightforward variation 3...exd4 4 e5 £ie4 5 
Wxd4 d5 6 exd6 £kd6 7 4k.3 (7 Ad3!? is also 
played) 7...4k6 8 Wf4 g6 with a slightly infe¬ 
rior, but quite solid, position. The same evalua¬ 
tion can be given to 8...4k5!? 9 Ab5 Ad6 
(Kasparov-Karpov, 10th matchgame. New 
York 1990). 

4 ±d3 d5 5 4bxe5 £)d7 

For many years the main plan was the sharp 

5...Add, developed by Sergey Makarichev, 
Mark Dvoretsky and his pupil Artur Yusupov: 
6 0-0 0-0 7 c4 Axe5 8 dxe5 4k6 9 cxd5 "&xd5 
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10 #c2 53b4 11 i.xe4 53xc2 12 Axd5 M5 13 
g4 £,xg4 14 i.e4 53xal 15 M, f4! (15 ^c3 M. h3 
16 Sel f5 17 exf6 SaeSl with the idea of 
...Sxe4 and ...5k2 with equality, Tal-Karpov, 
Milan 1975) 15. ..S (15...f6 16 5k3 fiteS 17 
jte3l? Kasparov-Timman, Paris rapidpiay 
1991) 16 Ad5+! &h8 17 Bel! c6 18 ±g2! (18 
±c6 g5! 19 Axg5 Sae8) 18...Bfd8 19 53d2! 



22 I'LxgS hxg5 23 Jbg5 Ig8 24 M6+ &hl 25 
f4! 26 4?h2 Bg6!.-. V 2 -V 2 ) 21...Sd4 22 
jte3 Bd5 23 Sxal! (Yusupov and Dvoretsky 
had considered only 23 f4, 23 f3 or 2o e6) 

23...fixeS 24 53c4 and White had a stable ad¬ 
vantage in the ending. 

After this 5...i.d6 almost disappeared from 
serious play and supporters of the Petroff De¬ 
fence concentrated on 5...53d7, which at one 
time was considered inadequate on account of 
White’s next move. 


The variation 19...h6 20 h4 fid3 (Rozen 
talis-Gelfand, Vilnius 1988) was one that I 
studied before my 1990 match with Karpov, 
and one of my helpers at that time, Sergey 
Dolmatov (also a pupil of Dvoretsky) found 
die promising set-up with 21 iLfl! followed by 
the sacrifice of the e5-pawn in order to occupy 
this square with the knight. In Linares 1991 I 
wanted to catch Anand with this novelty, but 
he replied 19,.fixd2?! 20 ±xd2 Sd8 21, J.c3 
fidl+ 22 fixdl Jlxcll and gained a draw, since 
White did not find ; the correct plan with 23 
Jtfl! (which was subsequently studied in detail 
in correspondence tournaments). A pity - this 
first game of mine with Vishy had great com¬ 
petitive significance: by failing to win it, I also 
failed to win the tournament. 

By the irony of fate, Yusupov underesti¬ 
mated this discovery by his friend Dolmatov, 
and a year later, again in IJnares, he lost the 
very important 6th game of his Candidates 
semi-final match with Timman: 19...h6 20 h4 
Sd3 21 Jtfl! (the 2nd game went 21 Sxal g5 


ffl 


V UUfc. 

Nothing achieved by 6 53xt~ Wxf7! 
(6...#o 7 ?! 7 #e2!, bur not 7 53xh8 53c3+ 8 
<&<_12 53xdl 9 ficl 53x02 10 iuh7 53e4+ 11 
fixe4 dxc4 12 ±g6+ &d8 13 53f7+ &c8 14 
&d6+ i?d8 15 53D+ V 2 -V 2 l.Zaitsev-Karpov, 

1 Leningrad 1966; 7 Hfh5+ <&e 7 and 8 #xd5?! 
£tf6 9 #e5+ &f7 (10 &xe4? ±b4t and 
...Se8) is unfavourable for White, while if 8 
#e2 Black has 8...&f7 with a draw. 

Against Smyslov (Moscow 1981) Geller 
uied to improve White’s play with 6 53xcl 7 !? 
&xd7 7 0-0 and after the quiet 7...53F6 8 Ag5 
jlc 7 9 c 3 c 6 10 53d2 0-0 11 #c 2 I 16 12 &h4 
£3h5 (12...Se8 13 53f3) 13 Axe" 1 #xe7 14 
Bfcl Wd6 15 53f3 he retained the initiative. 
Then the sharp variation 7...#h4‘? 8 c4 0-0-0 
9 c5! g5 came into fashion, when White has 
two good continuations: 10 iLe3 Se8 11 5M2! 
i.g-7 12 53f3 #h5 13 53xg5 #xdl 14 Sfxdl 
£ixg5 15 ii.xg5 l.g4 16 Bd2 (Kasparov - 
Ivanchuk, Debrecen 1992), or 10 53c3 ak.g7 11 
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g3 #h3 12 53xe4 dxe4 13 J§Lxe4 Jlb5 14 JLg2 \Wg4 h5 11 #h3 #e7 12 f4 #e6 13 #xe6+ 

WB 15 Jte3! ±xfl 16 Axfl (Anand- fxe6 14 <&£2 (not 14 0-0? Jtc5+ 15 <&hl 0-0-0 

Ivanchuk, Linares 1993). 16 53c3 JLc6 17 £5 fid4! 18 h3 fig4! and wins 

As a result Black turned to 7...Jld6 8 c4 c6 — Larsen) 14,..g5 with good counterplay 

9 cxd5 cxd5 10 #h5 0-0! 11 #xd5 Jlc6 12 (thanks to die two bishops — die light-squared 

Wh5 g6 13 #h3 53g5!? (a recommendation of one is especially strong! - Black evidently also 

Yusupov; 13...fic8, 13...#b6 and 13..Jlb4 has other possibilities), 

have also been played) 14 jkxg5 #xg5 15 53c3 9...®d7 10 0-0 (if 10 5)c3 0-0-0 11 Jte3 the 

fife8 (Shirov-Kramnik, 4di matchgame, Ca- reply 1 l...Jlb4! and ...f7-f6 is now obvious) 

zorla 1998), or 15...Bae8! (Alterman) with 10. ..0-0-0 11 JLe3 

equality. 14 #g4 is no better: 14...53e6 15 The critical moment. 

JLh6 (Kasparov-Piket, Wijk aan Zee 1999) 

15.. J§.f4!, 15 53c3 h5! 16 Wh3 £>xd4, or 15 -ipgpsgi-- Wi 

ke> h5! 16 #113 JLd7 17 #f3 i.c6 (Lautier- + + 

Gelfand, Las Vegas 1999) in each case with L 

This is a brief history of the move 5...5M7: ||p 

Larsen’s novelty in the present game forced 
White to seek new ways, and here an impor- r/ ^, 

tant word was said by Geller, initiating a rapid ||||| 

development of the variation, while Kramnik g |||| pQ |^| 

put a kind of stop to it - new ideas were tem- 

porarily exhausted. - 

8.. .53xe5! 

Previously Black, had tried to solve his 11 ...JLb4! 
opening problems with the modest 6...We7 A surprise! Tliis brilliant stroke rehabilitates 
(Timman-Larsen, Bugojno 1980; Karpov- the entire idea associated with the pawn sacri- 
Hort, Amsterdam 1980). fice. it is such moves that constitute beauty in 

7 JLxe4 dxe4 8 #xe4 J.e6! chess; that was how the old masters played... 

However, we must also give the machine its 
"wl|pp due: it too suggests ll...Ab4! It was also pos- 

sible to play ll...Jld6 12 #a5! Ad5!? (Yusu- 
X Ww, Xt W', pov), but Larsen prevents the activation of the 

^ te v? ■ now jf h r k t ovc to the 

tyty; y/M side, which gives Black additional tempi for 

developing a counterattack. 

« SlW* « 12 ^c3?! 

lUP Having seen that after 12 a3 f6! 13 #g3 

S ^ d6 White is ^ danger > Kar P ov decided that 

^ at ^ east ' ^ ie wou ^d easily gain a draw with 

Wl _ M.t±\ the opposite-coloured bishops. But that didn’t 

happen! It transpires that Black has a clear 
9 #xe5 positional advantage for the pawn: the differ- 

The critical reply: here it was thought that ence in the strength of the bishops is very 
Black does not have sufficient compensation great, and in addition Wliite has no counter¬ 
foil the pawn. In contrast to 9 dxe5 Jtd5 10 play. 
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It probably made sense to go in for the 
double-edged position after 12 c3!P (if 12 a4 
with the idea of Wb5, then 12 ...JLc 4 or 12...a6) 
12...f6 (12... Add!? Yusupov) 13 Wg3 Ae7! 
(13...Ad6 14 Af4) 14 h5 15 f3 etc. 


vm%mk 


13 % 3 ?! 

13 Wf4 is stronger, for example: 13...Ad6 

14 Wf3 Ag4 15 Wd5 Axh2+ 16 fch2 Wxd5 
17 4ixd5 Sxd5 V 2 -V 2 (Unzicker-Rogoff, Am¬ 
sterdam 1980), or 13...Axc3!? (Larsen) 14 
bxc3 h5, and the queen is better placed at f4 
than at g3 (Dvoretsky). 

13.. .Jlxc3 14 bxc3 h5! (more accurate than 

14.. .g515Bh516lfE) 15 h4 

Perhaps White should have refrained from 
this move, but what can be suggested instead? 
The advance of the h-pawn was direatened, 
still further weakening the light squares: 15 f3 
h4 16 W£2 h3! 17 g3 #c6 (Gurgenidze- 
Rozentalis, Kharkov 1985). 

15.. .g5! (Larsen confidently conducts the 
attack, keenly sensing the dynamics of the 
position) 16 13 

A difficult choice: White would certainly 
not want to play with a stalemated queen and 
wait to be completely finished off after 16 
hxg5?! h4 17 Wh2 h3 18 g3 Wc6 19 gxf6 

16.. .1.g8 17 If2 Wc6 18 Ad2 g4! (an¬ 






It is probable that White’s position was al¬ 
ready strategically lost (in view of the weak¬ 
ness of the light squares and the a2-pawn), 
but even so he should not have given up his 
d-pawn. After 20 f5 Se8 21 A 64 fie7 22 
A’h2 She8 he would at least have had a pawn 
for his sufferings, whereas now' he has noth¬ 
ing. 

2Q..,Axd5 21 f5 le8 22 a3 Se4 23 lei 
lhe8 24 Hxe4 lxe4 25 4?h2 Wc5 26 Af4 
lei 27 Ad2 lal 28 We3 ‘td6+! 

Evidently, there w'as also another way - 

28.. .f f xe3 29 Axe3 lxa3 30 Ad4 (Larsen) 

30.. .Ae4 31 Axf6 la5. 

29 lf4 b6 30 c4 (30 Wc8+ &h7 31 Ifxh5 
Af3! and wins - Larsen) 30...Axc4 31 Wd4 


Or 33 Ag5 fxg5 34 hxg5 fifl 35 66 Ae8 36 
fie4 Ag6 37 Se7 h4 and wins. Black converts 
his advantage accurately enough. 

33.,.lxa3 34 Ag7 Ad7 35 lf4 Sa5 36 
Axf6 Axf5 37 c3 Ae6 38 <S?g3 ld5 39 
le4 «>d7 40 Ae5 ld2 41 'A’f4 lxg2 42 
Sc2 (according to Larsen, 42...figl! was 
simpler) 43 ^xh5 g3 44 Axg3 lxc3 45 
Ae5 Sc4 46 le3 Ad5 47 la3 $e6 48 


other surprise — Black is prepared to close the 
g-file; on the other hand, he gains total domi¬ 
nation c>f the light squares) 19 f4 Ac4 


If 49 Sxa7, then 49...Sc6! 

49...a5 50 4?g7 (50 h5 ®g4!) 5G...4?g4 51 
<3?f6 a4 52 le3 Af3 53 Ael tel 54 le7 
4?h3 55 Ad2 lc4 56 le3 4>g2 57 Ael 
ficl 58 Ad2 fldl 59 Ac3 c5 60 le7 b5 
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61 Ae5 a3 62 lh7 b4 63 h5 b3 64 h8 b2 
65 Sg7+ *f2 66 Ag3+ 4?e3 0-1 

A memorable game, one of the best in Lar¬ 
sen’s later career. 

But. in general, his optimism suffered a se¬ 
rious setback and those speculative ideas, 
which he previously got away with and which 
operated in his favour, began to operate 
against him. When the Karpov generation 
came to power, the Danish grandmaster was 
no longer capable of achieving anything in 
super-tournaments. But: he continued playing 
in them, despite increasing failures. 

I remember our first meeting at the board, 
two rounds before the finish of Tilburg 1981. 
The tournament had not gone well for me: 
aldiough I had played nine very hard-fought 
games, they had brought only 4Vi points. 
Therefore I was burning with a desire to at 
least somehow distinguish myself and move 
onto a plus score, and I continued acting in 
the same fighting spirit. 


1 d4 £>f6 2 c4 d6 3 £>c3 e5 4 £sf3 &bd7 
5 Ag5 

In Bugojno 1982 against Larsen I chose the 
main plan with 5 e4 and Ae2. But here, on 
encountering this rare scheme for the second 
time in my life, I played as 1 had against 
Morovic in the 1977 World Cadet Champion¬ 
ship. 

5...Ae7 6 e3 0-0 7 Wc2 (7 Ae2 c6 8 0-0 
4ie8! with equality) 7...c6 8 Ad3 h6 9 h4!? 

Against Morovic I played more simply - 9 
Ah4, after which, incidentally, 9...4ih5! 10 
Axe7 Wxel 11 0-0 <£ihf6 is good, when White 
has merely an insignificant plus. But in this 
game I w 7 as so itching to sacrifice, that I was 
prepared to do anything. And Larsen accepted 
die challenge! 



9.. .b5?l 

This showy, reckless move, immediately 
creating strong tension, w r as deemed dubious 
and did not occur again in any serious games. 

9.. .5e8 is more solid, after which White has 
tried 10 Axf6 Axf6 11 0-0-0 (Alburt-Morovic, 
Santiago 1981), 10 dxe5, and even the risky 10 
0-0-0 (regardless of 10.,.e4!? 11 4t3xe4 $3xe4 12 
Axe4 hxg5). 

Black can also consider 9...excl4 10 exd4 d5 
(Cebalo-Fries Nielsen, Plovdiv 1983), or 

10.. .2e8 11 0-0-0 ^3f8 — in my youth I 
thought that White was better here, but now I 
am not so sure: the black bishop comes out to 
die weakened g4-square etc. 



Of course, no one mentioned the crude 10 
cxb5!? cxb5 1.1 Axb5, when after the possible 

ll...Ab7 12 Sdl it is doubtful whether Black 
has full compensation for the pawn. But in 
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36...Sf7? 37 4?e4 2e7 38 fixc6 4?h7 39 b5 
si?xh6 40 a4 and wins) 37 Hxa7+ ^xli6 38 
4>e4?! g5 of obtaining a position from the 
game, bat avoiding die improvement for 
White (cf. the note to White’s 36th move). 
Then 38 fia6! would have remained the only 


the spoiling of the kingside pawns. 

From die commentary (beginning with 

9...b5?!) it is evident how chess has changed in 
the direction of precision: at that time we 
played largely by intuition and inspiration, al¬ 
though at times incorrectly. On the other 
hand, this led to lively, interesting games, full 
of fight to the very end. 


chance. 


To me the endgame appeared to be an easy 
win for White, but here Larsen began per¬ 
forming miracles of resourcefulness. 


This was underestimated by Larsen. I re¬ 
member that 1 was very proud of this posi¬ 
tional move, whereas the machine suggests it 
literally in seconds! After giving up a pawn, 
White continues the fierce struggle for the 
initiative. 

23.. .fcf5 24 gxf5 2b4 25 Ih4! 2d8 

After 25..,Sl?h7 Black also has a rather un¬ 
pleasant position, for example: 26 f6 Sh8 27 
a3 Sa4 28 2h5!, provoking 28...e4 29 fih4 etc. 
26 a3! 2a4 27 gxh6 g6 (the move 27...g5!? 
would have forced the continuation in the 
game, without allowing White an additional 
chance) 28 fxg6 

This capture was criticised, but wrongly so, 
since the ‘immediately winning’ 28 Shxc4!? 
Sxc4 29 fixc4 is in fact no better: after 

29.. .5.6 30 Sc5 g5 31 Sxe5 2xh6 32 f6 Sxf6 
33 Sxg5 Sxf2 34 2a5 things are indeed diffi¬ 
cult for Black, but in the event of 29...gxf5 30 
Sxc6 2dl+ 31 'i‘a2 Sfl 32 Sf6 Sxf2 33 fixf7 
a6 (not 33...a5?! 34 4?b3 f4 35 exf4 exf4 36 a4! 
B 37 h7 Ifl 38 4>c4 and wins) 34 ^b3 SB 
35 <i?c4 Sxe3 36 SxB 4?h7 37 SfB a5 the 
outcome is not so clear-cut. 

28.. .fxg6 29 2hxc4 flxc4 30 Kxc4 Sd6! 
31 lc5 2e6 32 2a5 2e7 33 2a6 2c7 34 


Useful prophylaxis. In analysis after the 
-ame Spassky demanded here a move ‘in the 

ityle of Kazimirych’ - 13 g4!? And indeed, in 16 4hg5! (a surprise!) 16...bxc4! 

;he event of 13...b4 14 Axf6 ±xf6 15 g5 ie7! Of course, not 16...hxg5? in view of 17 

16 <25*4! (not 16 gxh6? bxc3 17 Hdgl g6! 18 Jt.h7+! *h8 18 hxg5 g6 19 Axg6+ %8 20 

txg6 *h8, winning) 16...h5l 17 ±h7+ *h8 &xf7+! *xf7 21 Wh7+ *e8 22 %6+. Also 

18 ke4 W&6 19 b3 White retains some initia- 16...Axg5 17 hxg5 J.xc4 18 bxc4 . 

ive fcc4 is bad for Black. 

But Black can boldly reply 13...iLxg4!? 14 17 Ah7+! *h8 18 Af5 (it. is on tins nuance 

Idgl h5 This position was reached in a joint that White’s endre idea is based) 18...JLxf5 
analysis with Larsen and Spassky, but later, 18...e4 19 Axe6 fxe6 20 <S3xe4 was weaker 
when 1 annotated this game for Infonnator , I for Black, but he had an unexpected and tn- 

thought that after 15 White had an obvi- terestmg piece sacrifice - 18..^d5!? 19 e4 

ous advantage. Now I see that this is an exag- 2ab8! 20 excl.5 cxd5 (20...±a3? 21 b3 cxb3 22 

deration, for example: 15../S?h8 16 I.xf6 gxf6 axb3 cxd5 23 ±e6, or 22...g6 23 dxc6 gx5 24 

17 ^>bl 5 18 $3g3 e4 19 Jle2 bxc4 with an c7 etc.) 21 Ad7 (21 M.c6 Jixg5) 21...e4, and 

unclear game. The development of White’s the situation is not so clear, 

initiative is hindered by the nail that has been 
driven into his position — the bishop on the 
g4-square. 

13.. JLe6 (die most natural reply, and the one 
that I was counting on, although 13...2b8!? 
was also possible) 14 Axf6! Axf6 15 £se4 


A brilliant move! Black exploits his last 
chance - the latent dynamics of the position. 
He would have lost quickly after 35../&xh6? 
36 <S>c4 2f7 37 £3! 


This would appear to throw away the win. 
The correct continuation was 36 9l?e2! Sc7! 
(not 36...c5 37 2c6 Sb7 38 Sxc5 Ixb2+ 39 
e4+ 40 <3?g3 <&xh6 41 2c7 Sa2 42 2xa7 
with the advance of the a-pawn) 37 4?B 2f7+ 
38 <&g3 lc7 39 b4! $xh6 40 2a5 Se7 41 e4 
^g5 42 f3 and Black has a difficult position: 
zugzwang, weaknesses, and die active white 
rook. It was only after die tournament diat I 
found this winning set-up with my trainers 
Nikitin and Vladimirov, when I annotated the 
game for Infonnator. 

36...2xf2 37 2xa7+ ^xh6 38 b4 g5 39 


Concrete play begins. Black could also have 
considered 19...g6V 20 *S^xf7+ 21 Wxe5^ 

Wxc5 22 ^3xe5 5xf2 23 5c 17 2e8 24 5xa7 
3xg2 25 &xc4 and although White has 
the advantage, much work is still required to 
convert this to a win. 

20 hxgo 5ab8 21 acl! 

The onlv move. 21 gxh6? was incorrect on 
account of 21...Sxb2+! 22 sfcxb2 Sb8+ 23 


,fcl8!, not allowing the following tacti- 
e, was evidently better: 16 4^xf6+ gxf6 
fiab8 with counterplay, neutralising 


34...SF7!? came into consideration, with the At the board I thought that all the indica- 
idea after 35 sl?d3 2xf2 36 b4 < & > h7! (but not tions pointed to a win, but... 
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41. ..g4! 

Creating unexpected counterplay with just a 
single pawn, supported by the king. If 

41.. JSxa3?, then 42 Sbl Sa6 43 b5 Sb6 44 
<i?xe5 and wins. 

42 ^xe5 (if 42 fib l Black has time to play 

42.. .g3 43 b5 g2 44 b6 Sb2! with a draw) 

42.. .1.a3 43 if4 Sb3 44 Ic5+ 

It transpires that White does not have a 
win: 44 2c4 Sbl! 

44.. .$h4 45 fic8 (the last chance - a pawn 

sacrifice) 45...fixb4+ 46 e4 ^hS! 

( 46 ,.,<^h5? 47 Bg8! and mate... in 30 moves!) 
47 Sh8+ <A>g2 48 Ig8 4?h3! %-% 

Since if 49 Bxg4 Sxe4+! 

In this complicated game Larsen’s inex¬ 
haustible optimism is again clearly seen. I was 
very upset that I was unable to win this supe¬ 
rior rook endgame. But Spassky said to me, 
then an 18-year-old youth: ‘Why are you up¬ 
set? You should pay Benya for the lesson!’ 

‘Benya’ - that was what Spassky called his 
old friend and rival, one of the most colourful 
players of the 20th century. That was an era of 
personalities! I think that figures such as Bent 
Larsen are very much needed by the chess 
world: without them it becomes grey and bor¬ 
ing. Look at the present super-grandmasters: 
where is it now, that Larsen-like colour? And 
creators of the level of Larsen, for all their 
competitive deficiencies, have always stood 
out from the general mass, playing real chess 


and pushing it forward. 

The Danish Prince’... It seems to me that 
this comparison emphasises the tragic nature 
of Larsen’s figure, and how he was historically 
doomed in matches with the chess kings. 

To conclude dais chapter, I should like to 
remind the readers what die heroes of my 
book thought about the sort of system there 
should be for contesting the world champion¬ 
ship. These valuable ideas, expressed immedi¬ 
ately after the ‘Match of the Century’ (1970), 
have not lost their importance even today (the 
citations are given in order of decreasing age 
of the grandmasters). 

Najdorf: The system is too cumbersome. 
Some of the players competing in it have no 
real chances. I think that the most correct is to 
organise a tournament of the strongest 
grandmasters. Those who finish first and sec¬ 
ond should play a match between them, the 
winner of which meets the world champion.’ 

Botvinnik: ‘First of all it is incorrect to re¬ 
strict the number of players from one country: 
this is an artificial barrier (created in the years 
when Botvinnik was champion - if. Volume 2 - 
G.K.). I think that the challenger should be 
established in a match-tournament of four 
cycles.’ 

Reshevsky: The system of qualifying events 
for the world champion should be radically 
changed: there jure too many tournaments. I 
would retain the Candidates matches.’ 

Keres: ‘In the main, I am never averse to 
joining in the fight for the supreme chess title, 
but the qualifying tournaments are too tiring. 
The best solution would be a Candidates 
tournament - and the Candidates would be all 
the participants in die “Match of the Cen¬ 
tury”.’ 

Smyslov: ‘1 have never liked the fact that, 
with the present system, for the genuinely 
strongest grandmasters the road “to the top” 
is sometimes blocked. Candidates matches are 
not the best that can be devised. A great role 
in diem is played by subjective factors, the 



style of the opponent or the opponent him¬ 
self, who may be psychologically awkward.’ 

Gligoric: The number of tournaments 
should be cut and an event organised for 
those who genuinely have the basis and the 
right to contend for the title of world cham¬ 
pion. Those who are not really interested 
should not take part in this battle.’ 

Bronstein: ‘With the current system a.U 
players are equal at the start, and the previous 
results of grandmasters are not taken into ac¬ 
count. It is clear that there are not more than 
20-30 players who should take part in the bat¬ 
tle for the chess crown. I think that; die chal¬ 
lenger should be determined in matches.’ 

Geller: The system is too complicated. It is 
hard playing in numerous qualifying tourna¬ 
ments. This path should be shortened. And an 
opportunity should be afforded to young play¬ 
ers to test their strength in this batde. But they 
cannot immediately gain the right to appear at 
the very highest level. It seems to me that a 
Candidates tournament is better than 
matches.’ 

Taimanov: ‘It is good that a qualifying cycle 
takes place and therefore everyone’s chances 
are equal. But some of those participating in it 
are not real contenders for die supreme title. 
But at the same time the path is blocked for 
many very strong players. I think that the 
qualification should take place in a match- 
tournament of four cycles.’ 

Petrosian: ‘It is hard to find an ideal system. 
The main thing is to play well; the system is 
secondary. The drawback to die Candidates 
matches is that the players do not all meet one 
another, and therefore it would be more logi¬ 
cal to have a six-player tournament with four 
cycles, or a four-player match-tournament 
with eight cycles.’ 


Korchnoi: ‘I think that die system of Can¬ 
didates matches is correct. The Zonal and 
Interzonal tournaments should be abolished, 
since on the basis of results it is sufficient for 
a computer to name 32 players, who would 
meet in matches. That would be more inter¬ 
esting.’ 

Stein: ‘In my view, the present system is a 
poor one. A match for the world champion¬ 
ship should take place every two years. The 
champion’s opponent should be determined 
in a Candidates tournament.’ 

Polugayevsky: ‘I would prefer a Candidates 
tournament rather than matches.’ 

Larsen: The present system for contesting 
die world championship is very tiring. One 
should select the 16 strongest grandmasters, 
who would meet in matches.’ 

Tal: ‘The numerous qualifying events 
should be cut and a tournament of the strong¬ 
est organised, like the “Match of the Cen¬ 
tury”.’ 

Spassky (die reigning champion): Those 
who are direcdv interested should have a say 
in the system for contesting the world cham¬ 
pionship. Earlier I myself said that the system 
of short matches was very exhausting, and I 
gave preference to a Candidates tournament.’ 

Portisch: The system is excessively cum¬ 
bersome. 1 think that a Candidates tourna¬ 
ment would be better than matches.’ 

Fischer: ‘I can’t criticise die system of Can¬ 
didates matches, but they should be longer, say, 
to six wins, not counting draws. In matches I 
fear no one. Matches for the world champion¬ 
ship should be played every two years. Those 
who have the best chances of contesting the 
next match with Spassky are Larsen and 
Korchnoi. Of course, I would like tilings to 
come to a Fischer-Spassky match, but...’ 
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The lone Genius 

It is not without reason that more has been 
written about Robert James Fischer (born 9 
March 1943) than about any other player: die 
revolution he created is comparable with 
Steinitz’s revolution! Over the course of the 
intervening one hundred years there had been 
no such second breakthrough in chess, 

In the light of the conceptions presented in 
die introduction to Volume 1, Fischer fits ide¬ 
ally into the context of the Cold War era: a 
lone American genius challenges die Soviet 
chess machine and defeats it. The paradox is 
that in Fischer’s war he, on the one hand, rep¬ 
resented America and the entire West, but on 
the other hand - himself and only himself! 
This is a rare instance of a nihilist, an intellec¬ 
tual hippie, who disdained Western society, 
setting himself against the Soviet system. 
Fischer' found himself at die leading edge of 
an ideological struggle, thanks to which his 
match with Spassky (1972) became the most 
significant chess event of the 20th century, 
Alas, the hopes that the chess world placed 
on its new leader were not realised. After he 
had won the world championship tide the 
inadequacies in Fischer’s personality showed 


themselves. He had nothing to his credit apart 
from chess and therefore, despite his phe¬ 
nomenal charisma, he was unable to achieve a 
global breakthrough in bringing the game to 
the public. The tragedy is that the scale of his 
personality did not match die scale of his tal¬ 
ent. 

Fischer - and this is his chief merit - placed 
chess on a professional footing. He was the 
first genuine chess pro! I do not wish to call 
those who came before him amateurs, but in 
Soviet chess, with its state support, the spirit 
of collectivism reigned, whereas Fischer laid 
die basis for the individual professional. The 
generation that came after Fischer was already 
a generation of professionals. 

In a battle with Karpov he would have 
found things difficult, since he would have 
been dealing with someone who had reaped 
the fruits of his revolution. Karpov was a 
tough professional, and by the time of their 
scheduled match Fischer had suffered an in¬ 
ternal breakdown. He was able to withstand 
neither the tension of die play, which he him¬ 
self had created, nor the threat of a confronta¬ 
tion with an unknown, excellently prepared 
opponent, nor die burden of the new public 
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significance of chess. He himself created diese 
processes, he himself provoked the start of 
the avalanche — and it crushed him... 

Fischer is perhaps the most mythologically 
shrouded figure in chess. And I have tried to 
paint an objective picture, having studied the 
amazing career of this great player ‘under the 
microscope’. He abandoned the game at the 
age of 29, and only really played for just ten 
years, but he succeeded in achieving more in 
chess than anyone else! 

'He.learned from God himself!' 

Fischer grew up without a father, which, I 
think, left a tragic imprint on his entire life. 
When he was already at a mature age, he said 
once in an interview: ‘My father left my 
mother when I was two years old. I have 
never seen him. My mother has only told me 
that his name was Gerhardt and that he was of 
German descent. Children who grow up 
without a parent become wolves...’ 

When he said this, Fischer did not yet know 
that the FBI held an extensive dossier on his 
mother, who over the course of three decades, 
beginning in 1942, was under surveillance by 
the American intelligence services on suspi¬ 
cion of... spying for the Soviet Union! Only 
very recently the English journalists David 
Edmonds and John Eidinow, the authors of 
Bobby Fischer goes to War\ managed to procure 
this dossier. It transpired that much in die 
genealogy of Fischer, including the story of his 
appearance on this earth, may have to be re¬ 
written. 

Fischer’s mother, Regina Wender, whose 
ancestors included Poles, Swiss and jews, 
grew up in St Louis, but in 1932, at the age of 
19, she went to her brother’s in Berlin, in or¬ 
der to continue her education. There she met 
a biophysicist Gerhardt Fischer, who was five 
years older than her and, according to the 
supposition of the FBI, a communist At the 
end of 1933, to get out of harm’s way (Hider 
had come to power in Germany) they went to 
Moscow. There they married and Lived until 


1938, when their daughter Joan was bom. All 
this time Regina was studying in the 1st Mos¬ 
cow Medical Institute. 

A sGrange detail: when obtaining a new' 
passport at the American Embassy, she. said 
that she was not living with her husband, but 
they travelled to Paris together. In Europe 
there were already signs of war, and Regina 
decided to return with her daughter to her 
homeland. Gerhardt remained in France, but 
then in some way (the version of the FBI is 
that it was with the help of Comintern) he 
obtained a Spanish passport and in January 
1940 he arrived in Chile. And now 7 the most 
staggering thing: 

From 1939 the couple were living on dif¬ 
ferent continents. In 1945 Regina divorced her 
husband on the grounds of deliberate non- 
fulfilment of family duties. Bobby was bom in 
1943. If his father was G erhardt, when did the 
conception take place? According to die FBI 
data, this was possible... only if they had had a 
brief meeting in Mexico in 1942. 

On the basis of the same FBI data a 
surprising assumption can be made: Bobby’s 
father was not Gerhardt, but the Hungarian 
emigre Paul Felix Nemenyi, who arrived in the 
USA in 1939. It was assumed that he too was 
a communist. He worked as a mechanical en¬ 
gineer in a top-secret naval research laboratory 
in Washington and died on 1 March 1952 at a 
dance. For reasons diat are not altogether 
clear, the name of Paul Nemenyi is mentioned 
a countless number of times in Regina’s dos¬ 
sier (everything that might have shed light on 
this w r as crossed out in the FBI files). 

However, here and there in these docu¬ 
ments interesting details arc scattered about, 
and if they are all pieced together, a definite 
conclusion can be drawn: Nemenyi became 
very well acquainted with Regina in Colorado 
a year before Bobby was bom, and after the 
birth of the child he began showing an interest 
in him and even sent Regina money every 
month, journalists from the Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer became interested in this topic and in 
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2002 they found some letters of Paul’s son, 
Peter. In one of them he writes: ‘You proba¬ 
bly know that Paul was die father of Bobby 
Fischer. 5 

There’s a detective story for you! Despite 
all these facts, it is doubtful whether anyone 
will take it upon themselves to assert that they 
know the truth. One thing is evident: in either 
case Fischer’s father was a well educated man, 
while he himself was born in Chicago at the 
height of the Second World War. 

Bobby’s early childhood was spent in pov¬ 
erty. His mother did not have regular work 
and there was insufficient money even for 
food. First she and the children moved to 
California, dien they settled in the small town 
of Mobile, in the Arizona Desert. Joan writes 
that their mother worked as a school teacher, 
that they had a squirrel and a dog living with 
them, and that this was ‘the first place where 
we were really happy.’ 

In 1949 Caissa first noticed the young 
Bobby: the family moved to Brooklyn (a re¬ 
gion of New York) and chess entered his life! 
Had Fischer remained in Mobile, he would 
never have won die chess crown. Nowadays, 
when there exist mountains of reference litera¬ 
ture, electronic databases and computer pro¬ 
grams, and the Internet enables one to associ¬ 
ate with die whole world, a player from a re¬ 
mote place has a chance of ‘getting on in life’, 
but at diat time one could not even dream of 
such a diing. 

The 11-year-old Joan received a chess set 
from die owner of a grocery store, as a reward 
for being a regular customer. After studying 
the instructions, she showed the moves to her 
six-year-old brother. To Joan’s surprise, after a 
few wins she began losing. ‘That was when I 
gave up chess. The point is that we Fischers 
can’t stand losing!’ she later said, explaining 
why she herself hadn’t become a chessplayer. 

The entire following year Bobby played 
chess... largely with himself. The passion for 
his new ‘toy’ so seized her son, diat his 
mother began worrying whether it would 


harm his general development. She even 
phoned a psychiatrist and asked how she 
might curb Bobby’s interest in chess. The doc¬ 
tor replied that chess was far from the worst 
interest in life and advised her to give her son 
his freedom of choice. Then Regina placed an 
advertisement in a newspaper: ‘I am looking 
for a chess teacher and sparring-partner for 
my seven-year-old son.’ It was read by 
Hermann Helms, one of the pillars of Ameri¬ 
can chess, and he invited Fischer to a simulta¬ 
neous display by the master Max Pavey. The 
latter required only 15 minutes to deal with 
the young talent:. When he was mated, Bobby 
began to cry... 

But diat day, 17 January 1951, brought him 
not only grief. Among the spectators was the 
President of the Brooklyn Chess Club, Car¬ 
mine Nigro, who agreed to take the boy under 
his wing. This was a great stroke of luck! Now 
every Friday Bobby attended the chess club, 
and on free days he played at Nigro’s home, 
or the two of them went along to Washington 
Square Park - die largest open-air chess centre 
in the world. ‘Mr Nigro was possibly not the 
best player in the world, but he was a very 
good teacher,’ Bobby was to say years later. 

Bobby progressed rapidly. At die age of 
nine he already staggered his adult opponents 
with his ‘intuitive sense of the game and his 
swift thinking. His enthusiasm never flagged 
and he showed unusual concentration and 
will-power. He had chess fever early!’ But life 
was still very difficult. After the death of Paul 
Nemenyi in 1952 Regina wrote to his son Pe¬ 
ter: ‘For two days Bobby has had a fever and a 
sore tiiroat and, of course, we cannot allow 
ourselves to call the doctor. I don’t think that 
Paul would have been pleased to see Bobby in 
such a state, therefore I ask you to inform me 
as soon as possible whether or not Paul left 
Bobby anything in his will.’ Evidently the 
money that arrived every mondi from Ne¬ 
menyi had been a great support for the fam¬ 
ily... 

The young player competed regularly in 



New York tournaments and began visiting the 
Manhattan Club. One can make a judgement 
about his character and attitude to the game 
from an episode described in Frank Brady’s 
book Profile of a Prodigy. ‘My own first glimpse 
of Fischer took place during the Greater New 
York Open Championship Tournament at the 
seedy and poorly lit Churchill Chess and 
Bridge Club in January, 1956. A crowd had 
gathered around one of the boards, where 
Bobby — dressed in corduroy trousers, a plaid 
woollen shirt buttoned at the collar, and black- 
and-white sneakers - was playing “blitz” chess 
with a boy slightly older than himself. One 
elderly kibitzer continually interrupted widi 
advice. Bobby finally spun round and said, 
“P/easel This is a chess garni” The man, a re¬ 
spected player five times Bobby’s age, was 
silenced.’ Thus, it turns out that even then 
Fischer demanded silence in the hall! He did 
not like ‘tittle-tattle’ even during blitz. Tire 
reason is simple. When he was at the height of 
his fame, Bobby was asked what is required 
for the maximum penetration into the secrets 
of chess, and replied: ‘Maximum concentra¬ 
tion and love of the game.’ 

Of course, Fischer was lucky with New 
York - just as, in his time, Capablanca was 
lucky with Havana, and Alekhine with Mos¬ 
cow: in each case the situation was ideal for 
the growth of a young player. New York is 
undoubtedly the chess capital of America. In 
the 1950s chess life was bubbling there, and 
the traditions of Marshall and Capablanca 
were still alive. All right, there were no brilliant 
trainers or training sessions, as in the Soviet 
Union, but there was a favourable atmos¬ 
phere. In addition, fighting qualities were de¬ 
veloped. With us, as Tal has commented, all 
the players were trying to qualify for some¬ 
thing, dreaming only of third or fourth place. 
From his early years Fischer aimed only for 
first place! In Soviet tournaments there was 
always a surplus of strong players. You got 
into a routine: against the strong - a draw, 
against those somewhat weaker — ‘latch on’. 


Fischer played in much weaker tournaments, 
but in so doing he always had to win! He de¬ 
veloped an algorithm, which subsequently was 
to cause so much unpleasantness to his oppo¬ 
nents... 

If you remember, with both Capablanca 
and Alekhine a passion for chess was ignited 
by blindfold simultaneous displays given by 
the legendary PiUsburv before their very eyes. 
For Fischer a similar unforgettable spectacle 
was the four-round USSR-USA match (June 
1954), to which he was taken by Nigro. Here 
for the first time Bobby saw Smyslov, Re- 
shevsky, Bronstein, (Ceres, and other partici¬ 
pants in the recent Candidates tournament. 
The hullabaloo was enormous! Every day 
about a thousand people converged on the 
Roosevelt Hotel where die match was staged, 
and The New York Times printed the results on 
its front page. Although the American team 
was defeated (12-20), the success of the young 
stars Donald Byrne and Larry Evans could 
have served as an inspiring example for 
Bobby: the former defeated Averbakh (3-1) 
and the latter Taimanov ( 2 V 2 -IV 2 ). 

The following year Fischer finally grew out 
of ‘short trousers’: he shared 3rd-5th places in 
die championship of the Brooklyn Club and 
took part in the USA Junior Championship - 
his first major tournament outside of New 
York. As yet it wasn’t a great result (+2—2=6), 
but the debutant did not lose heart. ‘Already, 
Bobby Fischer w r as proving that chess meant 
more to him than anything else in the world. 
“For four years I tried everydiing I knew to 
discourage him,” Mrs. Fischer once said with a 
sigh, “but. it was hopeless.” Often it would 
reach midnight and young Bobby would still be 
out playing chess, and she would have to take 
die subway or use die old, often unreliable fam¬ 
ily car, from Brooklyn into Manhattan and lit¬ 
erally drag him out of the Manhattan Chess 
Club and home to bed. She was certain even 
then that he would someday be world cham¬ 
pion. “The sooner die better,” she said. “Then 
he can get down to some real work.” ’ (Brady) 
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The year 1956 proved a turning point. 
Fischer won a tournament at the Manhattan 
Club (+7-1=4), and for the first time the 
press reported that there had appeared a chess 
prodigy in the USA by the name of Bobby 
Fischer. The journalists were not mistaken: 
that summer the ‘boy from Brooklyn won the 
USA Junior Championship (+8-1 = 1) - that 
had never before been achieved by a 13-year- 
old! Then he confirmed his class in the Open 
Championships of the USA and Canada, con¬ 
tinuing to remain die centre of attention of 
the public and the press: ‘Bobby chews gum, 
likes Elvis Presley and outwardly he is abso¬ 
lutely indifferent to his growing popularity. In 
contrast to many prodigies he has impeccable 
manners.’ Many will probably be surprised by 
diis last sentence! 

The portrait of die young player from 
Brooklyn was completed by the magazine 
Chess Review. ‘Away from the chess board, 
Bobby, whom his chess playing friends call 
Baby Pfuscher, is just, like his 13-year-old con¬ 
temporaries. He is a rock-and-roll fanadc, and 
he likes comics and candy. He is more afraid 
of witches than a strong attack on the king- 
side. 3 

In the autumn, Fischer, who was already a 
national master, took part in the Rosenwald 
Cup. This was a memorable tournament for 
him, where for the first time he crossed 
swords with the best players in the country, 
headed by Reshevsky. At the start he lost ig- 
nominiously in a King’s Indian Defence to 
Bisguier which, to all appearances, he remem¬ 
bered ‘for the rest of his life’: the score in their 
subsequent games was 13-0 (with one draw) in 
Fischer’s favour! 

His favourite King’s Indian brought him 
another nought in the 2nd round, a draw in 
the 4th, and a further defeat in die 6th — 
against Reshevsky. In this nerve-racking en¬ 
counter, Bobby, who usually played easily and 
quickly, spent an agonisingly long time seeking 
the best defence, but failed to withstand die 
positional pressure and on the 31st move, 


already in a hopeless position, he lost on time 
- the only occasion in all the years of his 
tournament appearances! The fall of die flag 
was recorded by the chief arbiter of the 
tournament — the famous Hans Kmoch, who 
had controlled the Alekhine-Euwe match back 
in 1935. 

In the end Fischer finished only eighth, but 
he played a game with Donald Byrne, winch 
many years later he was to call the best in his 
career. 



1 £}f3 £tf6 2 c4 g6 3 £sc3 &g7 4 d4 0-0 

(4...d5 5 '#b3 Botvinnik-Fischer, Volume 2, 
Game No. 77) 5 Af4 d5 



The Griinfeld Defence, along with the 
King’s Indian, was always part of Fischer’s 
main opening repertoire. 

6 Wb3 

With the knight on f3 it is no longer advan¬ 
tageous to play 6 cxd5 ^xd5 7 4ixd5 Wxd5 8 
jLxc7, since after 8...£>c6 (8...1T5!? and 
...Sc8) 9 e3 ±f5 and ...Sac8 Black has excel¬ 
lent compensation for the pawn. The varia¬ 
tions 6 e3 c5!? and 6 Scl c5 or 6...dxc4 are a 
separate, large section of opening theory. 
6...dxc4 7 Wxc4 c6 

Rather sluggish for such an opening. 



7.. .4(3a6 8 e4 c5 is more active, for example: 9 
dxc5 Jte6 10 WbS ±dl 11 Wxb7 £kc5 12 
Wh4 13 JLe5 a5 14 Wa3 Wb6 (Topalov- 
Kasparov, Sarajevo 1999), or 9 d5 e6 10 d6 e5! 

11 Jlxe5 &b4! 12 Sdl Jte6 13 Hxc5 £lc2+ 
14 l st?d2 <£k!7 15 Wc7 4ixe5 16 #xd8 Saxd8 
(Piket-Kasparov, Wijk aan Zee 2000), in both 
cases with a double-edged game. 

8 ©4 4ibd7?i 

This does not promise full equality, as is 
also the case with 8...Jtg4 9 JLe2 and Sdl 
(Dydyshko-Dorfman, Minsk. 1986). Only after 
the energetic 8...b5 9 Wb3 ^a5 (threatening 
...b5-b4) 10 ±d3 ±e6 11 Wfdl (Miles- 
Kasparov, 2nd matcligame, Basle 1986) 
1 l...c5!, or 8...Wa5 (Boleslavsky’s move) 9 b4!? 
Wd8! 10 2b 1 b5 11 Wd3 a5 (Khali fman-Leko, 
3rd matchgame, Budapest 2000) can Black 
hope for adequate counterplay. 

9 Sdl ^b6 10 ^c5 ±g4 11 Ag5? 

A fatal error. White should have concerned 
himself with the evacuation of his king from 
die centre - 11 jLe2, for example: 11...4tifd7 

12 Wa3 JtxB 13 ±xf3 (13 gxB!? Soltis) 

13.. .e5 14 dxe5 We8 15 J»e2 £ixe5 16 0-0 with 
a slight advantage (Fiear-Morris, Dublin 1991). 
Donald Byrne was quite a strong master, but 
here he did not sense just how dangerous his 
position was. 



11 ,..&a4!! 

A very powerful blow, which immediately 
puts die opponent in a critical position. ‘The 
young Fischer located the defects in White’s 


set-up.’ (Averbakh). Namely: die vulnerability 
of his king, the e4-pawn and the bishop at g5. 

12 Wa3 * 

If 12 4ixa4 there would have followed 

12...4)xe4!, when it is bad for White to play 13 
Wcl W&5+ (Averbakh) 14 £k3 JLxf3 15 gxf3 
$3xg5, 13 Wxel Wa5+ 14 b4 Wxa4 15 Wxe.4 
Sfe8 16 Jte7 Jlxf3 17 gxf3 Jtf8 (Shipov), or 

13 Wb4 £>xg5 14 £>xg5 ±xdl 15 4?xdl 
Axd4 and wins. 

He does no better with 12 Wb4 ^3xc3 13 
bxc3 £>xe4 14 JLxe7 We8 (14...a5I? 15 Ha3 
Wd7 is also strong) 15 2d3 c5i 16 Wxb7 $3d6 
17 Wc7 $3f5 18 Se3 4bxe3 19 fxe3 Jlxf3 20 
gxB Jlf6! with crushing threats. 



A cool reply. After making only one far 
from obvious error, White quickly goes down¬ 
hill: it is already hard to offer him any good 
advice. 

15 Jlc4 

‘If White accepts the exchange sacrifice — 
15 Jtxf8, then after 15...Jlxf8 16 1§4>3 *§3xc3! 
his position instantly collapses.’ (Averbakh). 
For example: 17 Sd3 4tkl5 18 a3 Se8+ 19 
3?dl Wa5, or 17 feb6 axb6 18 Sal Ab4 19 
<&d2 4id5+ 20 4?c2 AxB 21 gxB fia3! It 
would appear that 16...Wxb3 17 axb3 Se8! 18 
Jle2 4bxc3 19 2d2 *$3c4 (19...it £5 also wins) 
20 Sdl jtb4+ 21 i'fl 4id2+ etc. is even sim¬ 
pler. 

15...<§3xc3! 

Accurately calculated: Black is not in a 
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Axe8, and he missed his opponent’s reply. 


hurry to exchange his bishop -- 15...JLxf3, al¬ 
though diis too would have led to a clear ad¬ 
vantage for him after 16 gxB (16 Ac5? 0xc5! 
17 dxc5 Axc3+) 16...43xc3 17 Ac5 (17 Wxc3r 
Hfe8) 17...^3b5 18 Axb5 ®xb5 19 Axf8 
Axf8 20 0d3 0a5+! 21 <3?fl Wxa2. 


This unexpected and decisive retreat makes 
the game especially pretty. It is well known 
that in a tactical struggle Fischer usually aims 
to refute his opponent’s ideas with interposed 
moves.’ (Averbakh) 


Off-stage there remained a pretty smoth¬ 
ered mate - 18 Axe6? 0b5+ 19 ‘i’gl ^e2+ 
20 £>g3+ 21 &gl Wfl-H 22 Ixfl £k2, a 

queen sacrifice — 18 Wxc3 Wxc5l 19 dxc5 
Axc3 20 Axe6 Sxe6 with a technically won 
ending (21 Hd7 SaeBi 22 g3 S6e7), as also 
after 18 Ae2 £3b5! 19 Axb6 £3xa3 20 Ac5 
<2k4, and die equally hopeless 18 Ad3 ^3b5! 
19 0b4 0c7 20 Axb5 cxb5 21 c!5 Ied8 22 
d6 0d7. 

18...Axc4+ 19 'A’gl £>e2+ 20 &f1 £ixd4+ 


16 0xc3 will not do: 16...Sfe8 17 Ax£7+ 
<4>xf7 18 £>g5+ <i?xe7 19 0-0 Axdl 20 fixdl 
0b5, ‘and Black repulses the attack.’ (Aver¬ 
bakh). If instead 17 Wc3, then 17...Axf3 (but 
not 17...0c7??, as suggested by a number of 
commentators, on account of 18 Axf7!+ ^hS 
19 Axe8 Sxe8 20 0-0 fixe7 21 0a3, when 
White wins) 18 gxf3 Wc7, winning. 


A rook and two pieces for the queen - this 
is more than sufficient for a win. 

28 h3 (26 0xb7 Ad5 27 0d7 fie2 and wins) 

28...Sxa2 27 <4>h2 £>xf2 28 flel Sxel 29 


Perhaps Byrne thought that White was al¬ 
right, hoping to gain an edge after 17...^3b5? 
18 Axf7+! <ih8 (18...<&xf7? 19 0b3+ Ae6 20 
<§3g5+ is even worse) 19 Axb6 $3xa3 20 
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This game appeared in chess magazines 
around the world, provoking the delight of the 
public and the amazement of the expeits. 
Averbakh recalls: ‘After looking at it I was con¬ 
vinced diat the boy was devilishly talented.’ 

But probably Fischer’s greatest success in 
1956 was Ids meeting with the trainer Jack 
Collins, whose pupils had also included such 
talented players as the Byrne brothers and 
William Lombardy. The teacher’s apartment 
became Bobby’s second home. He rushed 
there even during the long break at school 
(which was three blocks away from the Collins 
house), in order to play a couple of blitz 
games. After school he would again go to 
Collins and stay with him till evening. Then 
they would sometimes to go a cafe or the cin¬ 
ema, but on the way they would continue 
playing chess without sight of a board. 

It was from this moment that Fischer’s 
rapid ascent began. The reason lay not only in 
lessons and training games, but also the 
youth’s amazing thirst for knowledge: ‘Bobby 
absorbed more chess books than anyone at 
any time. He read them not only for the sake 
of studying the openings, he liked the process 
of learning itself.’ Collins was delighted with 
his pupil. He didn’t overestimate his own con¬ 
tribution and in his book My Seven Chess Prodi¬ 
gies he admits diat for Bobby he was not so 
much a teacher, but rather a friend, guiding 
star and tutor. ‘Geniuses such a Beethoven, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Shakespeare and Fischer 
are born out of the head of Zeus. They are 
genetically programmed and diey know, be¬ 
fore it is explained to them, what is what. 
About Bobby Fischer I can perhaps use the 
words that were said about Franz Schubert: 
“He learned from God himself!” ’ 

The year 1957, which was to be a triumphal 
one for Fischer, began limply. He played little 
(apparently, because of his studies at school) 
and also not very successfully. In the champi¬ 
onship of the Manhattan Club on this occa¬ 
sion he did not get any further than the semi¬ 
final, and then he lost a training match to Max 


Euwe: V 2 -I V 2 . After falling into a tactical trick 
in the first: game, Bobby left the room in 
tears... But: only a year was to pass, and the ex- 
world champion would be forced to admit: 
‘Fischer is an incredible example of early crea¬ 
tive maturity. From a young player one would 
expect a wild offensive strength and bold 
combinations. But with Bobby it is serious 
play, which deserves evert' praise.’ And many 
years later Euwe was to add: ‘For him chess 
then already meant more than it did for me.’ 

The avalanche burst in the summer. By 
winning in turn the Junior (+8=1!) and Open 
(+8=4!) USA Championships, from being a 
promising master the 14-year-old Fischer was 
transformed into one of die best players in the 
country. Behind him were Bisguier, the Byrne 
brothers, Mednis, Santasiere, Addison... Inci¬ 
dentally, Donald Byrne, who already had ex¬ 
perience of playing against Bobby, warned his 
brother Robert: ‘Be careful with this lad — he 
plays very well!’ And it was only with the 
greatest difficulty that the participant in two 
USSR-USA matches made a draw! Later 
Robert Byrne was to write: ‘Whereas most 
players find it hard to control their emotions 
during important games, ultra-optimistically 
evaluating tiieir chances in attack or ultra- 
pessimistically in the defence of difficult posi¬ 
tions, Fischer somehow contrives to remain 
invariably objective. I know some far more 
experienced players, who have not achieved 
such objectivity at any moment of their career, 
to say nothing of such a young age.’ 

In September Bobby scored a crushing win 
in a match with the Philippine ‘wunderkind’ 
Radolfo Cardoso (+6—1=2), whose second 
was the master Campomanes — the future 
FIDE President! Incidentally, a year later Car¬ 
doso played an important role at the finish of 
the Interzonal tournament in Portoroz - he 
sensationally defeated Bronstein, thereby de¬ 
priving him of a place among the six Candi¬ 
dates and clearing the way for Fischer. 

The following game, despite the mutual 
mistakes, is a good reflection of the opening 
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tastes and the active - although by no means 
not as rigorous as in his best years - playing 
manner of the rising star of American chess. 



1 e4 c5 2 &f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £>f6 
5 £ic3 a6 8 ±c4 



Bobby’s favourite variation over the course 
of many years, which is fully deserving of die 
name ‘Fischer Attack’, since the classical 
‘Sozin Attack’ is associated with 5...4k6 6 
Ac4 e6 7 i.b3 ±e7 8 J-e3 0-0 9 0-0 and 10 
f4, and the modern ‘Velimirovic Attack’ with 
9 We2 and 0-0-0 (Game No.42). 

6...e6 7 0-0 

Soon, following the example of Fischer, the 
immediate 7 Jib3 came into fashion, for ex¬ 
ample: 7...£k6 8 f4 Wa5 9 0-0 4Lxd4?! 10 
Wxd4 d5? 11 Jle3 £ixe4 12 ^xe4 dxe4 13 f5 
Wb4 14 fxe6 Jlxe6 15 JLxe6 fxe6 16 ffxf8+!! 
Wxf8 17 Wa4+ 1-0 (Fischer-Dely, Skopje 
1967), or 7...£>bd7!? 8 64 ^c5 9 f5 4tfxe4?! 10 
fxe6 ®i4+? 11 g3 £kg3 12 $363, then exf7+ 
and figl... 1-0 (Fischer-Bednarski, Havana 
Olympiad 1966). 

In the second case 9...Jle7! is safer (Short- 
Kasparov, 6th matchgame, London 1993), and 
so, after trying 9 e5 dxe5 10 fxe5 $3fd7 11 
JL64 b5 (Short-Kasparov, 8th matchgame. 


London 1993; Topalov-Anand, Wijk aan Zee 
1996) and 9 Wf3 b5 10 f5 jLd7 11 fxe6 fxe6 
12 JLg5 Jle7 with equality (Short-Kasparov, 
10th matchgame, London 1993), White de¬ 
cided on a sharp pawn sacrifice - 9 0-0 £kxe4 
10 &xe4 £>xe4 11 f5 e5 12 Wh5 



Now 12...We7?! 13 WB 4Lc 5 14 4Lc6! Wcl 
15 Jtd5! a5 16 Ag5! Sa6? 17 $3d8! led to a 
catastrophe for Black (Topalov-Kaspatov, Am¬ 
sterdam 1996), but just two rounds later an 
improvement was demonstrated: 12...<15! 13 
Sel JLc5! 14 2xe4 Axd4+ 15 Jle3 (15 flxd4 
Wb6!) 15...0-0, forcing 16 Sxd4 exd4 17 Jtxd4, 
and White still has to show that he has suffi¬ 
cient compensation for the exchange (Topalov- 
Short, Amsterdam 1996). Further experience 
with die 9 0-0 variation has also shown that 
Black has quite good prospects here. 

From time to time, with the aim of avoiding 
the well-trodden padis, after 7...$3bd7 White 
plays 8 JLg5, as, for example, in Ehlvesfs 
games with Tal and me (Skelle ftea 1989) and in 
a number of games of Morozevich. 

Another important line goes 7...b5 8 f4 JLb7! 
(8...b4 is dangerous -- Fischer-Tal, Volume 2, 
Game No. 126) 9 f5 e5 10 £>de2 £ibd7 11 Ag5 
Jte7 with good counterplay for Black: 12 itxf6 
^3xf6 13 H'd3 flc8 14 0-0 0-0 (Fischer- 
Zuckerman, New York 1965/66), or 12 4Lg3 
Sc8 13 0-0? h5!! 14 h4 b4 15 ±xf6 jbf6! 16 
£id5 ±xli4 17 ^xh5 %5 18 f6 g61 19 ^g7+ 
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&d8 20 Sf3 ±g3 21 Wd3 ±h2+ 22 sfefl £lc5 
23 fih3 Sh4L. 0-1 (KByrne-Fischer, Sousse 
Interzonal 1967). Therefore 8 0-0! is better — 
see below. 



7...ite7! 

The most natural reply. Now the manoeu¬ 
vre 7... < §3bd7 and ...£}c5 has no point. 7...Jld7, 
as occurred in the 4th game of the match, is 
also insipid: 8 Jlb3 ^c6 9 Jte3 JLe7 10 64 
Wc7 11 65 &xd4 12 ±xd4 b5 13 a3 e5 14 
ite3 Jtc6 15 ^3d5 ^xd5 16 Jlxd5 JLxd5 17 
#xd5 fic8 18 c3 Hc4 19 #b7! Wc6 20 
Wxc6+ Sxc6 21 a4 <^d7? (21...b4! 22 cxb4 
Sc4) 22 axb5 axb5 23 Sa7+ flc7 24 fifal fib8 
25 <&>f2 Sbb7 26 fixb7 lxb7 27 &e2 ±dS 28 
&d3 h6 29 fla8 h5 30 b4! Jte7 31 Sg8 ±f6 
32 Sf8 4?c6 33 c4! Sd7 34 Sa8 bxc4+ 35 
^xc4 Sc7 36 fia7! and Bobby methodically 
won the ending. 

In the 6th game Cardoso played 7...b5 8 
Jkb3 Jtb7, and after 9 Jlg5 &hdl 10 iLxe6?! 
fxe6 11 4Lxe6 Wc8 12 4tixf8 Sxf8 13 Wxd.6 
^c6 14 Sadi Hxd6 15 fixd6 0-0-0 an end¬ 
game was reached with a clear material bal¬ 
ance (already then Bobby preferred clarity) — 
dtree pawns for a piece and roughly equal 
chances. 10 Sel or 9 Sel £ibd7 10 Jtg5 is 
stronger, for example: 10...h6 11 Jth4!? (11 
Jtxf6 $3xf6 is equal, Kuzmin-Tukmakov, 49th 
USSR Championship, Frunze 1981) 11...4k5? 
(11—g5 12 Jtg3 $3e5 is correct) 12 itd5!! exd5 
13 exd5+ 4?d7 14 b4! < §ia4 15 ^3xa4 bxa4 16 
c4 ^c8 17 Wxa4 Wd7 18 Wb3 g5 19 ±g3 


4Lh5 20 c51... 1-0 (Fischer-Rubinetti, Palma de 
Mallorca Interzonal 1970). 

8 &e3 

8 Jk,b3 is a further refinement, with the idea 
of 8...b5 9 Wf31? (Fischer-Olafsson, Buenos 
Aires 1960), or 8...0-0 9 64 etc. (more details 
about these modem variations are given in the 
notes to Volume 2, Game No. 126). The cl- 
bishop may also be developed later, and some¬ 
times it takes part in. the play ‘without leaving 
home’ - it is of such subtleties that modern 
opening theory consists. 

8...0-0 (the premature nature of 8 Jle3 is 
more clearly emphasised by 8...b5 9 Jth3 0-0) 

9 ±b3 4bc6 10 14 

Only now, after the development of the 
knight at c6, has a tabija of the Sozin Attack 
arisen. 



The idea of exchanging the powerful b3- 
bishop involves a dangerous loss of time. If 

10...JLd7, then 11 fS! (Fischer-Latsen, 3rd 
matchgame, Denver 1971; cf. p.404). The best 
plan is 10...4Lxd4 11 Jlxd4 b5, and after 12 a3 
Jlb7 13 '® r d3 a5! (an idea of Geller) 14 e5 
dxe5 15 fxe5 4£kl7 16 4Axb5 *53c5 Black has 
excellent counterplay for the pawn (Fischer- 
Spassky, 4th matchgame, Reykjavik 1972). 
Bobby did not play 6 Jlc4 again in that 
match... But there soon appeared 12 e5! dxe5 
13 fxe5 4*3d7 14 <2ie4 Ab7 15 6 J=xd6 16 

exd6 Wg5 — one of the problematic positions 
from the end of the 20th century: it was first 
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upheld for Black by Gligoric and Najdorf, and 
21 years later it occurred in the 14th game of 
my match with Short (1993). 

11 #f 3 (an unclear position results from 11 
g4 d5 12 e5 &d7 13 #T3 Wc7 14 h4 £k4 15 
Ax c4 dxc4 16 a4 b6S 17 h5 Ab7 18 #g3 h6 

19 fiael fiadB Fischer-Evans, New York 
1958/59) 11...#c7 12 g4!? 

Following the well-known game Bole- 
slavsky-Aronin (17 th USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1949). 

In a later game against Hamann (Netanya 
1968) Fischer tried the plan of a strategic bind 
— 12 £5 e5 13 4kie2 4\xb3 14 axb3 b5 15 g4, 
which proved successful after 15...b4P! 16 g5! 
bxc3 17 gxf6 Ax 66 18 bxc3! Ab7 19 c4 d5 20 
exd5 e4 21 #g3 etc. However, with 15...iLb7! 
16 g5 £ke4! 17 #3xe4 d5! Black would have 
freed himself: 18 f6 dxe4 19 fe Ad8 with 
sharp play. 

12...4rixb3 

Sometimes Black delays diis exchange, to 
avoid opening die a-file for die rook. In the 
aforementioned Boleslavsky-Aronin game, 
after 12...b5 13 g5 <^d7? (13...&A8 was essen¬ 
tial) 14 £W6! fxe6 15 Axe6+ tf?h8 16 4dd5 
Wd8 17 Wh5! £k5 18 Axc8 fixcB 19 65 Axg5 

20 ±xg5 We8 21 Wxe8 fifxeB 22 f6 White 
gained a spectacular win. 

After 12...$3c4 there is die unpleasant reply 
13 g5 %3g4 (if 13...SM7, then 14 £\f5!) 14 Act 
Wc.5 15 Sdl e5 16 Jlxc4! exd4 17 4^d5 Axg5 
(17...A3+ 18 ^g2) 18 fxg5 £}e5 19 #fl £>xc4 
(or 19...Wxc4 20 #'xc4 &xc4 21 Sxd4) 20 b4! 
WbS 21 Sxd4 &c5 22 #xb5 axb5 23 ^e7+ 
<^>h8 24 Sxd6 fie8 25 and White retains 
the initiative. 

13 axb3 (die right way!) 13...fib8?! 

Cardoso prepares the standard ...b7-b5, 
which was not possible immediately because 
of the knight capture on b5 (already the al- 
rook makes its presence felt). However, this is 
a loss of time, and moreover, as we will see, 
with die rook on b8 additional combinative 
motifs arise. 

It was better to fight for equality with the 


counter 13...d5 or prepare for the opponent’s 
offensive with 13...fie8 14 g5 £kl7, in order 
then to withdraw one of the minor pieces 
(usually the bishop) to f8 - this is a key 
arrangement for Black in many Scheveningen 
set-ups. 

14 g5 $367 15 f5 (15 Wh5!? came into 
consideration) 15...&e5 18 #g3 $h8? 

The king will be uncomfortable in the cor¬ 
ner! Again 16...fie8 was better, with the idea 
of 17 f6 A68. 

17 4bf31 

An accurate evaluation of the position: now 
White does not begrudge exchanging his 
strong knight, since Black’s entire defence is 
held together by his knight at e5. 



17...£>xf3+? 

A fatal mistake, allowing White to immedi¬ 
ately include his rook in the attack. The danger 
of Black’s position is illustrated by the varia¬ 
tion 17.. Jtd7? (17..Y6? 18 g6!) 18 ^ixe5 dxe5 
19 #114 Sg8 (19,..fibc8 20 f6 AdS 21 g6!) 20 
lf3! exf5 21 £id5 #d6 22 exf5! AdS 
(22....#xd5? 23 Wxh7+!) 23 c4, and if 23... b5 
Wliite carries out an enchanting combination 
- 24 c5! #c6 25 #xh7+!! ^?xh7 26 g6+! (not 
26 fih3+? #h6) 26...#xg6+ 27 fxg6+ < &’xg6 28 
c6! Ac8 29 c7 Axc7 30 £kc7, emerging with 
a decisive material advantage (but. with the 
black rook at a8 this would not have worked). 

Probably the only defence was 17...4k6!, al- 
though even then after 18 #h3 White would 
have retained appreciable pressure - 18...exf5 
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19 exf5 Wd7 20 £>h4 d5 21 Sadi d4 22 ^e2, 
for example: 22...fie8P! 23 4^xd4 JtxgS 24 
lxg5 4&xd4 25 ±e3! Se4 26 £>g2, or 

22.. .#c7?! 23 <&xd4 £kd4 24 fixcH #xc2 25 
#g3! (again the unfortunate rook at b8!) 

25.. .fia8 26 f6 Ac5 27 g6! and wins. The most 
tenacious is 22...iLc5! 23 c3 We7 24 4bxd4 
^3xd4 25 cxd4 Ad6 26 #63, when White’s 
chances arc better, although the intensity of 
the struggle has not yet slackened. 

18 fixf3 b5 19 Wh4! (with the murderous 
threat of 20 Sh3 h6 21 f6!) 19...exf5 20 


good, but White’s attacking potential is too 
great: here also the bishop sacrifice is decisive 
- 23 ±xg7+! 4?xg7 24 Wh6+ %8 25 g6! 
#c5+ 26 < si?hl hxg6 27 fxg6 fxg6 28 #xg6+ 
©hB 29 £}e4! (after this quiet move Black has 
no defence) 29...Axe4 30 #xe4 #h5 31 
#d4+ #e5 32 fih3+ ^g8 33 #d3! and it is 
time to resign. 


At last Bobby pays attention to the g7- 
square. 22 Wh5 would also have won, for ex¬ 
ample: 22...^gB 23 f6 gxf6 24 gxf6 Axf6 25 
fig3+ &h8 26 fixf6, or 22...1be8 23 Ad4 f6 
24 g6 h6 25 Ae3!, while if 22...b4, then 23 
Ad4! (cf. the note to White’s 23rd move). 


Of course, not 22...#xf3 23 fixf3 Axf3 24 
JLxg7+! <si?xg7 25 #h6+ *i=?h8 26 g6 with 
crushing threats. 22...fife8 would appear to be 
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26...We5+? 

An error in reply. The cool-headed 25...fxg6 
26 fxg6 fif7!i would have miraculously saved 
Black: 27 gxf7 SfB 28 Wed! Wc5+ 29 filf2! 
JtxB 30 4k4! (Kmoch gives only 30 Wxe7?, 
overlooking 30...fixf7! - 31 Wxf7 Wg5+ and 
mate to the white king!) 30...We3! 31 Wxe7 
Wel+ 32 Sfl We3+ with perpetual check. 

To foresee such a computer defence at the 
board was not easy even for an ultra-strong 
player. This fantastic resource reminds me of a 
similar situation, diat occurred on the 26th 
move in the game Tal-Lyavdansky ( Volume 2, 
Game No. 136). 



gxh7 1-0 


Fischer was as lazy at the school desk as he 
was assiduous at the chessboard. ‘A fellow 
classmate related years later: “He was always 
quiet and disinterested in the lesson. Occasion¬ 
ally, he would take out his pocket set and play 
over some games. Invariably, he would be 
caught by the teacher, who would say: ‘Fischer, 
I can’t force you to listen to the lesson and I 
can’t prevent you from playing chess, but for 
my sake, please play without the board. 5 Bobby 
would courteously put his pocket set away and 
sit there in stony silence, and w r e all knew, in¬ 
cluding the teacher, that he was playing the 
games in his mind.” 5 (Brady). Doesn’t this re¬ 
mind you of something? Well, of course, stories 
about the young .Alekhine, who in school les¬ 
sons would become so carried away with solv¬ 
ing some chess problem in his mind, that he 
did not always realise where he was... 

‘His teachers were frustrated with him,’ 
Brady continues, ‘because they could deter¬ 
mine no way to break down the barrier with 
which he surrounded himself. Bobby was a 
brilliant child and they knew it, but the over¬ 
crowded and understaffed New York City 
school system made little provision for han¬ 
dling one isolated, exceptional individual. Re- 
cendy I spoke to a professor who used to 


work there in the Grade Advisor’s Office at 
Erasmus Hall while Bobby was a student 
there. “His I.Q. was in the 180s,” he said. 
“Give or take a point or two. He was defi¬ 
nitely a ‘high’ genius, but with no interest or 
capacity for schoolwork.” ’ 

This apparent contradiction w'as explained 
by Fischer himself: T wanted to become world 
champion, and in this respect school couldn’t 
give me anything.’ He wanted to leave school 
as soon as he received the grandmaster title, 
but he was not allowed to. He had to wait 
until he was 16. ‘It is better to be one of the 
strongest chess players in the world, than to 
be one of many thousands with a diploma,’ he 
concluded. It is curious that grandmaster 
Byrne was also a pupil at the same school, 
only earlier. Now hanging there in the concert 
hall are portraits of both Roberts: the older 
went down in the history of the school as one 
of its best scientists, while the younger, al¬ 
though he did not complete his studies, be¬ 
came champion of the world! 

Fischer’s unwillingness to learn at school 
brought him into conflict with his mother, 
who was now not pleased that she had en¬ 
couraged his passion for chess. ‘I am afraid 
that this obsession with chess will impoverish 
Ids life - after all, Bobby is a very capable boy 
and, by withdrawing into the 64 squares of the 
chess board, in some ways he is robbing him¬ 
self’ Her daughter Joan had received a good 
education and Regina also wanted her son to 
complete his schooling. She herself was a well- 
rounded person, she had a deep interest in art 
and music, and she spoke six languages. Inci¬ 
dentally, for some reason no one has pin¬ 
pointed the fact that one of them was Russian. 
After all, the mother had studied for five years 
in Moscow and, according to officials of the 
Central Chess Club, who met her in the early 
sixties when Regina went to Moscow, ‘she 
spoke Russian well.’ Fischer’s linguistic ability 
was evidently inherited from her: at school he 
did best in Spanish, and later he independently 
learned Russian and Serbo-Croat. 



Fischer was not at all the ignoramus that he 
w'as depicted in the Soviet press. In their 
Brooklyn home there w^ere many books and, 
according to his sister, Bobby did not confine 
himself to chess literature. This is also con¬ 
firmed by Robert Byrne: ‘I have heard it said 
that he has read hardly any books and that the 
considers the best books, with the exception 
of Infomator, to be Tarzan volumes. Believe 
me, this is not so. My brother, like any teacher 
of literature, takes with him the latest novels, 
so that in his free time he has something to 
read. Bobby w'as constantly asking him for 
books, and they several times had arguments 
about Bobby’s habit of turning over the page 
at which he had stopped reading.’ Fischer 
thought that the main tiling was self- 
education, and he constantly worked at it. And 
his disposition w'as excellent: a natural recep¬ 
tivity to knowledge, an excellent memory, an 
ability quickly to grasp the essence of a prob¬ 
lem, and a unique capacity for work. 

Regina had a strong influence on her son 
and put pressure on him, and he found this a 
burden. ‘She and I have different views. My 
mother is too obstinate. She was continually 
saying that 1 was too engrossed in chess, that I 
should find friends outside of chess, and that I 
should finish school...’ But while Fischer was 
still small, he was totally dependent on his 
mother. The family income, even supple¬ 
mented with Bobby’s occasional chess prizes, 
w'as scarcely adequate to support any far- 
ranging activities. Regina decided to seek help, 
and this occasioned my first formal meeting 
with the Fischers. I was working at the United 
States Chess Federation at the time, and Re¬ 
gina, with Bobby, walked into my office one 
morning and introduced herself. She was 
small, dark and intense, and asked questions 
so rapidly that I could hardly keep up with 
her. Bobby, a pate, gangling youth, too big for 
his clothes, stood quiet and awkward, almost 
outside the situation.’ (Brady) 

When he grew' up, Fischer began suppress¬ 
ing attempts by his mother to make money 


using his name. Thus, on reading in The New 
York Times an advert offering Bobby Fischer 
chess wallets (with his profile and signature, 
stamped in gold), which were intended for sale 
at the USA Open Championship, he flew into 
a rage and forbid her to do it. And w'hen be¬ 
fore the Candidates tournament (1959) $3,000 
had been collected for him, Fischer demon¬ 
stratively rejected it — for the only reason that 
the initiative for collecting the money had 
come from Regina. 

In tiie late 1950s their ways parted. ‘My 
mother would not leave me in peace and we 
had to part. She moved to Bronx.’ Regina later 
remarried - to the English scientist Cyril 
Pustan. At the age of 55 in West Germany she 
defended her doctor’s dissertation in the field 
of medicine, and she also engaged in political 
activity. On returning to the USA, she settled 
in Palo Alto (California), where she cRed in 
1997. A year later, Fischer’s sister also passed 
away in California. In her youth Joan had mar¬ 
ried the physicist Russell Targa and she bore 
his name throughout her life. 



Demonstrating a mature mastery beyond his 
years and a fervent eagerness to win, in Janu¬ 
ary 1958 the talented boy sensationally won 
the USA Championship: 1. Fischer - 10‘A out 
of 13 (+8=5!); 2. Reshevsky — 9Vz; 3. Sherwin 
- 9; 4. Lombardy — Th\ 5. Berliner - 7 etc. 
‘Fischer’s victory was simply stunning!’ stated 
Chess Review. ‘Against formidable competition, 
headed by Reshevsky, he become champion 
of tiie United States, thus making the unique 
jump from amateur to grandmaster — probably 
not Grandmaster cinjure, but certainly defacto. 7 
Apparently, that is also how Bobby evaluated 
his achievement, since, when he learned that 
he had been awarded the international master 
title, he said in an injured tone: They could 
have given me the grandmaster title straight 
away.,.’ This was how the long-standing 
hegemony of Reshevsky came to an end. 
Surely no one would have believed it at that 
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particular point in time, but Reshevsky was 
never able subsequently to contest Fischer’s 
leadership in die national championships. 

The sensational nature of Fischer’s result 
was intensified by the fact that diis tourna¬ 
ment was a qualifying event for die Interzonal 
tournament, and therefore opened the way to 
the world championship for the 14-year-old 
youth. 

Bobby did not display any false modesty: 
'Everyone is sceptical about my successes, but 
even so I will win!’ Many were already seeing 
him as die new' Morphy. But notes of anxiety 
also crept in. Would he be able to maintain 
such a level? Was his head not spinning from 
success? And, the main diing, how would he 
play against the Russians? Fischer was impa¬ 
tient to measure his strength against them. 
After all, he had grown up widi Soviet chess 
literature, his favourite magazines being 
Shakhmaty v Y5TR and the theoretical 
Shakhmatny Bulletin. ‘To know theory better,’ 
he later admitted, ‘I studied Russian, listened 
to Moscow radio broadcasts and not only fig¬ 
ured out the Russian system of recording 
games, which is different from English, but 
also understood comments such as “White 
stands better” and so on. I followed the games 
of Smyslov, Botvinnik, Bronstein, Taimanov, 
Tal and Spassky and very much wanted to play 
against them. I liked their style of play - sharp, 
attacking, uncompromising. 5 

The previous year his mother had sent a 
letter to Moscow, requesting an invitation for 
her son to die all-union youth and student 
festival. Either the reply came too late, or 
‘there was not enough money for the trip,’ as 
Fischer once let slip, but if was only in June 
1958 that, togedier with his sister Joan, he 
finally flew in to Moscow. An extensive cul¬ 
tural program for the guests had been pre¬ 
pared, but his sister had to admire the sights 
of the Russian capital on her own... Grand¬ 
master Vasyukov relates: 

‘Bobby came as a result of an agreement 
between the USSR and USA Chess 


Federations, in order to play two training 
matches before the Interzonal tournament - 
with Spassky, the former world junior cham¬ 
pion, and with die Moscow champion Vasyu- 
kov. But when he arrived in Moscow he 
suddenly announced dint he would only play 
the world champion Botvinnik. This was 
received with a smile and he was courteously 
refused. Fischer frequented die Centra) Chess 
('luh, where for two weeks from morning till 
evening he tirelessly played blitz, crushing 
everyone right, left and centre. And then they 
invited the three leading blitz players of that 
time: Bronstein, Petrosian and me. But 
Bronstein did not come, saying: “XXTiat’s the 
point of playing a boy.” Petrosian won the 
first rwo games and then played with 
alternating success, retaining an advantage of 
two points. Widi me Fischer took a one point 
lead in die first five games. But then 1 adapted 
to his Style of play and won by a big score. He 
reacted calmly to his defeats, except that each 
time he would set up the pieces for a new 
game with a discontented appearance.’ 

It all ended with an unpleasant incident. ‘In 
a restaurant, while awaiting die main course, 
Bobby was rocking about on his chair,’ wrote 
the head of die chess section of the USSR 
Sports Committee, Lev' Abramov. ‘Joan 
warned him, but he carried on doing it and fell 
over. When he gor up, he immediately went 
off to his room, growling “I’m fed up with 
diese Russian pigs.” That is what the inter¬ 
preter passed on to her superiors, but 1 think 
it should have been “Pm fed up with this Rus¬ 
sian pork”. In short, 1 received a directive for 
diem to leave Moscow.’ 

Fischer departed wadi nothing to show for 
Ills pains, but with a feeling of resentment 
against the Soviet grandmasters, who, with the 
exception of Petrosian, had not deigned to pay 
him any attention. He was not to forgive them 
for this humiliation: at the age of 15 ail re¬ 
sentments arc perceived especially keenly... 

From Moscow Bobby and Joan travelled to 
Belgrade. There everything was ready for the 


prodigy from across the ocean, since Fischer’s 
mother had written beforehand to the Yugo¬ 
slav Chess Union with a request that he be 
received a month before the Interzonal tour¬ 
nament. From Regina’s letter much of interest 
can be learned about her son: 

‘Bobby cannot bear giving simultaneous dis¬ 
plays and has turned down many such invita¬ 
tions. He prefers to stay in hotels, rather than 
individual flats. He feels fine in chess dubs and 
in the company of chess players in general, but 
he does not like to draw excessive attention to 
himself and he especially cannot bear journal¬ 
ists, asking him non-chess questions and trying 
to penetrate into his personal life... He wears 
simple sports clothes and does not recognise 
suits and ties. He doesn’t smoke, drink or meet 
girls. He can’t dance. He likes swimming, ten¬ 
nis, skiing, skating etc. and before the tourna¬ 
ment he would like to undertake a well 
thought-out program of general physical prepa¬ 
ration. This year has been a very intensive one 
for Bobby: he has devoted a lot of time to his 
schoolwork, played chess, written a book and 
had an operation — he has had his tonsils re¬ 
moved. Therefore he needs active relaxation 
and the restoring of his physical condition.’ 

The Yugoslavs fulfilled his mother’s instruc¬ 
tions: Fischer was put up in a hotel and two 
training matches were organised for him. He 
played two drawls with Janosevic, while with 
Matulovic he lost the first game. But he did not 
flinch and in the end he won 2Vz-\ Vz. At that 
time the US master Mednis was passing 
through Belgrade: ‘I was led to the hotel where 
Fischer was known to be staying and as I en¬ 
tered his room, I found him studying (what 
else?) chess! His joy was great at seeing the un¬ 
expected visitor and he showed me immedi¬ 
ately how he had “killed” Matulovic. The after¬ 
noon was spent touring the parks of Belgrade 
with Mr. Fischer as my guide. Already he was a 
celebrity to the people of Belgrade — every¬ 
where we went he was ogled and stopped.’ 

After this good training in Moscow and 
Belgrade, Fischer was confident in himself. 


Although there were 13 grandmasters playing 
in the Interzonal tournament in Portoroz (Au- 
gust-September 1958), he stated that he had 
no doubt that he would qualify for the 
Candidates tournament. The prescription was 
simple: ‘I will always be able to catch five 
“rabbits”, who I will defeat, and with the rest I 
will draw.’ ‘And if you lose a game?’ ‘Well, 
then I’ll have to catch a sixth “rabbit”.’ 

This declaration was taken for bravado, but 
Bobby showed that it was not just empty talk. 
He did indeed cut off the entire ‘tail’ and fin¬ 
ished in the cherished top six: 1. Tal - 13'A 
out of 20; 2. Gligoric — 13; 3-4. Benko and 
Petrosian - I 2 V 2 ; 5-6. Fischer (+6-2—12) and 
Olafsson - 12; 7-11. Averbakh, Bronstein, 
Matanovic, Pachman and Szabo - 11 Vz etc. As 
a result, the 15-year-old American became not 
only the youngest candidate for the chess 
crown, but also the youngest grandmaster in 
the history of chess! 

However, for this Bobby had to work pretty' 
hard. Disdaining the delights of the resort, he 
spent almost all his free time in his hotel room, 
from where there was a constant clatter of 
pieces. After all, initially his prospects did not 
look very bright, but he did not lose heart and, 
the main tiling, he was not fazed by the experts. 
Alexander Koblencs, Tal’s trainer, recalls: 
‘Fischer underwent a severe examination in his 
games against all four Soviet participants, who, 
I will not deny, tried very hard to punish the 
youth. Seeking a win “at any price”, Tal almost 
achieved the opposite, when he lured both 
Fischer’s rooks onto the seventh rank. The 
game ended in a draw, but after it Misha said to 
me, laughing “Probably somewhere I should 
have been mated!” ’ 

Ill Portoroz he also had his first encounter 
with Larsen, the start of their many years of 
rivalry. Before it Bobby had just 3/2 out of 7, 
and die win over Bent marked the start of his 
march into the Candidates. In Fischer’s book 
My 60 Memorable Games this instructive game is 
given the uncommonly descriptive heading 
‘Slaying the dragon’. But if Larsen had found a 
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defence that no one noticed, it would have It is with this move, or more rarely 9 0-0-0 


had to be given a different heading — ‘Slaying 
the bishop’! 



1 e4 c5 2 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 4ixd4 £rf6 
5 £sc3 g6 

‘.Larsen was one of the diehards who re- 
fused to abandon the Dragon until recently.’ 
Fischer wrote ten years later. 'White’s attack 
almost plays itself... weak players even beat 
Grandmasters with it. I once thumbed 
through several issues of Shakhmcrtny Bulletin , 
when the Yugoslav Attack was making its de¬ 
but, and found the ratio was something like 
nine wins out of ten in White’s favour. Will 
Black succeed in reinforcing the variation? 
Time will tell.’ 

Fischer himself had a devastating score of 
+13-1 against the Dragon (not. to mention 
dozens of blitz games), but he won not so 
much thanks to opening revelations, but 
rather because he had a splendid feeling for 
the dynamics of the resulting positions (as he 
himself said: open the h-file, sac, sac... mate!) 
and in the middlegame many of his opponents 
were made to look like mere pupils. 

8 Ae3 ±gl 1 f3 0-0 8 Wd2 ^c6 9 ±c4 



or 9 g4, dial the majority of harries begin. 
Modern experience shows that, although the 
Dragon bis not yet been killed, at the least it 
has been seriously wounded: thus after scoring , 
a dismal +2=6-9(0 around the turn of the 
century, one of its most fervent adherents, 
grandmaster Alexei Fedorov, grudgingly began 
trying other Sicilian set-ups. 

3.. .£xd4?! 

A premature and not very popular ex¬ 
change, which strengthens White’s position in 
the centre. 9...a5 also has an indifferent reputa¬ 
tion - after 10 h4 &V5 11 J&i*2 d5! 12 h5 Jxe4 
13 hxg6 fxg6 14 <5Y\e4 White’s advantage is 
insignificant (Fischer-D.Byrne, Bay City 1963), 
but 10 g4! is stronger with the idea ol 10...?ie5 
11 ±e2d5? 12 g5! (Fischer). 

The main line of the ‘Rauzer Attack’ is 

9.. Jtd7 10 0-0-0 (the immediate 10 h4 or 10 
jkb3 ScB 11 h4 is also played, usually leading 
merely to a transposition of moves) 10...Sc8 

11 Ah3 #V5. Here at one time the variation 

12 H4 £k4 13 Axc4 &xc 4 14 h5! h5 15 g4 
£>f6 was at the centre of attention, and it was 
tested in the Candidates matches Geller- 
Korchnoi (4th matchgame, Moscow 1971) 
and Karpov Korchnoi (2nd matchgame, Mos¬ 
cow 1974). Despite White’s convincing wins 
in these games, even to this day there is no 
dear evaluation of the resulting complications. 

Later Miles’s patent move 12...h5! came to 
die fore. Thanks in no small degree to the 
surprise effect, it brought me success in my 
world championship match with Anand (New 
York 1995). This variation will be described in 
more detail in Volume 5. 

However, attempts to ‘kill the Dragon’ 
have not ceased, and nowadays the continua¬ 
tion that causes Black the most problems has 
become 12 &bl! £>c4 13 ±xc4 fixc4 14 g4, 
by which White retains both control of the 
centre, and prospects of an attack on the king. 
A flexible modern approach to the opening - 
a combination of prophylaxis and activity! 

10 jLxc!4 ite6 11 Ab3 WaS 12 0-0-0 b5 
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‘After 12...Jtxb3 13 cxb3! Black cannot compensation for the pawn, 
make any attacking headway against this par¬ 
ticular pawn configuration. White is lost in the 
king and pawn ending, it’s true, but Black usu¬ 
ally gets mated long before then. As Tarrasch 
put it: “Before the endgame the gods have 
placed the middle game.” ’ (Fischer). 

One can also recall 12...a6 13 h4 b5 14 4?bl 
SfcB 15 fihel JLxb3 16 cxb3 b4 17 4^d5 
43xd.5 18 Jtxg7 ^c3+ 19 bxc3 bxc3 20 Jtxc3 
Hxc3 21 Se3 SacB 22 fixc3 HFxc3 23 Wxcb 

Sxc3 24 Sell with the. better ending for Returning the favour. ‘The losing move.’ 
White (Tal-Portisch, Oberhausen 1961). thinks Fischer. ‘After the game Larsen ex~ 

13 fo4 14 43d5! plained he was playing for a win, and therefore 

The timid 14 43e2 is weaker on account of rejected the forced draw with 15...^3xd5 16 

14...Jlxb3 15 cxb3 fifdB (Fischer), and Black JLxg7 ^3c3+ 17 bxc3 (17 Jtxc3 bxc3 18 Wxc?> 

carries out his freeing advance in the centre Wxc3 19 bxc3 SfcB renders White’s extra 

without hindrance, for example: 16 g4 fiacB pawn useless) 17...Sab8 18 cxb4 Wxb4+\ 19 

17 h4 e5! 18 g5 <23xe4 19 fxe4 exd4 20 $3xd4 Wxb4 fixb4+ 20 Ab2 fifbB etc. After 

d5! with an excellent game. 15...£)xd5, however, I intended simply 16 

exd5 Wxcl5 17 Wxb4, keeping the game alive.’ 

1PJU‘He won’t get a second chance to snap off 

the bishop! Now 1 felt the game was in the 
tyC i ||j| bag if I didn’t botch it.’ (Fischer). And Bobby 

IIP didn’t botch it: in positions with the bishop on 

: 'Vjd b3 his pky was normally inspired. 


How could Bobby be expected to block the 
path of his favourite bishop?! Yet 15 exd5! 
f#b5i 16 Shel (or 16 1713!?) 16...a5 17 Well 
Wxel 18 S.xe2 a4 19 Jtc4 was stronger, with a 
somewhat better ending, which Tal confi¬ 
dently won against Larsen (Zurich 1959), and 
then also against Khasin (29th USSR Cham¬ 
pionship, Baku 1961). 


14...4Bxd5 15 Jhcg7 is also insufficient — ^ HH 

Fischer gives 15...^?xg7 16 exd5 jS.d7 17 Udel ^ HP 

‘with a crushing bind (Suetin-Korchnoi, USSR ^ |||p ^ |^| 

Championship prelims 1953).’ The evaluation ' 

is correct, but in that semi-final at Vilnius 
Korchnoi had White against Suetin (1 c4 etc.), 
and ChessBase does not give any game played 1 6...S.C7! 

between them with the Dragon Variation. It This was the basis for Larsen’s optimism: 
can be added that 15...43c3+!? 16 bxc3 4?xg7 Black is threatening to get at the dangerous 
(16...iUb3 17 cxb3!) 17 cxb4 Wb5 is more bishop with ...a7-a5-a4. The immediate 
tenacious, although here few players with 16...Wb5?! was inaccurate on account of 17 
Black would be willing to seek the problematic Jlxa7 4kl7 18 Jtd4. 
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17 h4‘fb5 

After 17...h5? - an attempt to stop White’s 
pawn offensive — IB g4! would have been 
quickly decisive, with dicse possible variations: 

1 ) 18...fifc8 19 Idgl hxg4 20 h5! gxh5 21 
fxg4 £3xe4 22 Wf4 e5 23 Wxe4 exd4 24 gxh5 
^h8 25 h6 Jtf6 26 Sg7! (Fischer), or 24 2xh5 
Wb6 25 fh7+ 9fef8 26 Ig5; 

2) 18...hxg4 19 h51 gxh5 (19...£hdi5 20 
Jlxg7 and fxg4) 20 fxg4 ^3xe4 (20...hxg4 21 
Idgl e5 22 ie3 and i.h6! or 20...£kg4 21 
Sdgl Jlxd4 22 Ixg4+! is no better) 21 We3 
£jf6 (21...itxd4 22 Wxe4) 22 gxh5 e5 23 h6 
(Fischer). 




18 h5! 

In Bobby’s words, There’s no need to lose 
a tempo with the old-fashioned g2-g4.’ 

18.. .1fc8! 

Things are hopeless for Black after 

18.. .gxh5? 19 g41 hxg4 20 fxg4 £lxe4 21 Wh2 
£\g5 22 i.xg7 <&xg7 23 Sd5 (Fischer), or 
18l&xh5? 19 Axg7 < 4’xg7 20 g4 £>f6 21 
Wh6+ d?g8 22 g5 4rih5 23 Sxh5 gxh5 24 g6, 

19 hxg6 hxg6 20 g4! 

‘Not the impatient 20 Axf6? itxf6 21 Wh6 
e6! (tiireatening ...We5) and Black holds every¬ 
thing.’ (Fischer). And if 22 14, then 22...We2! 

20.. ,a5 21 g5 £ih5 

21...a4? 22 gxf6 axb3 is bad on account of 
23 fxg7! bxc2+ 24 Wxc2!, while after 
Vasyukov’s recommendation 21...^3e8 Fischer 
gives the winning variation 22 Jlxg7 <53xg7 23 
Sh6! e6 24 Wh2 ^h5 25 ixe6! fxe6 


22 3xh5! 

A typical exchange sacrifice, demonstrating 
the power of the b3-bishop (as in Game 
No.56). Here, with a reference to Fine, Bobby 
quotes an old chess aphorism: ‘In such posi¬ 
tions, combinations are as natural as a baby’s 
smile.’ 

22...gxh5? 

A highly important moment! In Fischer’s 
opinion, ‘No better is 22...JsLxd4 23 Wxd4 
gxh5 24 g6 We5 (if 24...e6 25 Wxd6) 25 gxf7+ 
^h7 (if 25...&f8 26 Wxe5 dxe5 27 Sgl e6 28 
±xe6 4?e7 29 ±xc8 IxcB 30 Sg5 wins) 26 
Wd3! (intending f3-f4) should be decisive.’ 

But this pleasing picture is destroyed by the 
sudden interference move 24,..Sc4!! - the 
bishop must be neutralised at any price! For 


example: 

1) 25 gxf7+ < sfe'xf7 26 e5! (26 Shi a4 27 
Jlxc4+ Sxc4 28 Wh8 Sc5 with equality) 

26.. .a4! 27 Wf4+ ^e8 28 JLxc4 Wxc4! 
(28...Sxc4 29 Wg5 b3 is also interesting) 29 
Wf5 (the rook endgame after 29 Wxc4 Sxc4 
30 exd6 exd6 31 Sxd6 Sf4 is a dead draw) 

29.. .5c5! 30 Wxh5+ (30 b3 We2 31 Sgl &d8! 
with equality) 30...*d8 31 fc We2! (31...a3!?) 
32 Sgl Sxe5 with equality (weakness of the 
back rank!); 

2) 25 Wc3 (25 Wgi a4!) 25...fxg6 26 Wh6 
(White also achieves nothing with 26 Sd5 
Wa6! 27 Wh6 <&f7 28 Wh7+ &f6, or 28 Sg5 
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3g8) 26...4?f7 27 f4i (27 Sgl Sg8) 27...&e8! 
(but not 27...a4? 28 £5! axb3 29 Wxg6+ &f8 30 
Sgl and wins) 28 Wxg6+ (28 e5 &d7!) 

28...&d8 29 ±xc4 Wxc4 30 e5 ®e2! and again 
the weakness of White’s back rank denies him 
any hopes of success. 

It is psychologically understandable why 
Fischer missed this possible defence in his 
analysis: it casts doubts on the entire concep¬ 
tion of liis commentary, beginning with ‘the 
losing move’ 15...fiac8. 


There is also no salvation after 24...Sxf7 25 
l.e3 a4 26 J,e6 Scc7 27 Shi, or 25...1 r d7 26 
Axf7+ *xf7 27 Shi! The remainder is clear 
without any explanation. 


Now Black does indeed lose, but it was 
worth trying the more tenacious 23...e6 24 
gxf7+ £xf7 (24...Sxf7 25 ±.xe6) 25 Axg7 
&xg7 26 Sgl+ 4?h7, since, according to 
Fischer, there would then have followed 27 
%2 We5(?) 28 %6+ *h8 29 Sg5(?) Sg7 30 
Sxli5+ &g8(?) 31 iLxe6+ $f8 32 Sf5+<S?e7 
33 Sf7+. 

Here there are as many as three ‘holes’: 
first, Black could go into an equal endgame — 

30.. .Wxh5! 31 I5di5+ Sh7 32 Wxh7+ <£xh7 
33 Jtxe6 Sf8; second, a little earlier White 
would have won by 29 JLxe6!, and third, 

27.. ,#e8! would have defended against the 
crushing threats. 

Fortunately for White, instead of 27 Wg2? 
he would win by 27 Jlxe6! Sf8 28 JU15!? (this 
is perhaps simpler than 28 Wxd6 Sg7 29 Shi 
%5 30 Wdl! Id8 31 1/fl Sd2 32 ±g4! h4 
33 Wei) 28...We8 29 c5! <£h8 30 ±e4, or 


1-0 

31 Wli6+! was more accurate (Fischer), but 
as it was Black resigned. 

Fischer’s last-round game with the experi¬ 
enced Gligoric, one of die tournament favour¬ 
ites, was very important in the competitive 
sense. Bobby was playing Black and, in order 
to qualify as one of the six candidates, on no 
account could he afford to lose. However, he 
was not afraid of choosing a very dangerous 
variation of the Sicilian Defence in which he 
employed a strong novelty, and in the end, 
after confidently parrying the attack, he gained 
the necessary draw (cf. die note to Black’s 8th 
move in Game No.55). 

Fischer’s debut in the international arena 
created a furore. ‘In the struggle at the board 
this youth, almost still a child, showed himself 
to be a fully-fledged fighter, demonstrating 
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amazing composure, precise calculation and vividly demonstrated by die game with the 

devilish resourcefulness. I was especially experienced German grandmaster Wolfgang 

struck not even by his extensive opening Unzicker. Not without reason, in his introduc- 

knowledge, but his striving everywhere to seek tion to it Larry Evans writes: As Bronstein 

new paths. In Fischer’s play an enormous tal- remarked, “When you play the Ruy, it s like 

ent was noticeable, and in addition one sensed milking a cow. Fischer, here, milks the cow 

iin enormous amount of work on the study of to a fare-thec-well. 

chess.’ (Averbakh) 

In the next USA Championship (1958/59) 
he again proved the strongest: 1. Fischer - 8 V 2 
out of 11 (undefeated); 2. Reshevsky - 7Vz; 3. 

Sherwin - 6Vz etc. An additional weight to his 
success was imparted by the first win in his life 
over Reshevsky, whom Bobby stunned right 1 e4 e5 2 4bf3 <-Ac 6 3 Jtb5 
in the opening with a spectacular combination The Ruy Lopez was always Fischer s fa- 
involving a bishop sacrifice on f7, which had vourite weapon, although occasionally he 

occurred not long before that in... the dram- would surprise his opponents with the sharp 3 

pionship of the Russian Federation. Fischer 1x4 1x5 4 b4 or 3...fcf6 4 %5, or even the 

had spotted it in a Soviet magazine! .King’s Gambit. 

In March, after giving up school, Fischer 3...a6 4 ita4 
set off on a tour of South America, but he did Later the American grandmaster also re- 
not win any laurels. In Mar del Plata he played vived the Exchange Variation - 4 ±xc 6 {Game 
well on the whole, but was let down by a ter- No.82). 

rible start — 2 out of 5! In order to make up 4..,Crf6 (4...d6 - Game Nos. 7 and 66) 5 0-0 

lost ground, he then had to give his ail in every 1x7 6 Bel b5 7 ±b3 dS 8 c3 0-0 9 h3 

round: 1-2. Najdorf and Pachman - IOV 2 out £>a5 (9...Ab7 - Game No.75; 9...£>b8 - Game 

of 14 ; 3 . 4 . Fischer and Ivkov - 10 etc.. In Nos. 103 and 107) 10 kc2 c5 11 d4 ‘#'c7 

Santiago he began with two wins, but then a 12 4bbd2 Ad7 
slump in his play occurred (V 2 out of 4!), after 
which the main tiling was not to completely 
lost face’: 1. Ivkov and Pachman — 9 out of 
12; 3. Pilnik - 8 ; 4-6. Fischer, Sanguinetti and 
Sanchez - IV 2 etc. 

Such results were clearly not worthy of a 
world championship candidate. Fischer’s sup¬ 
porters could only pin their hopes on the 
super-tournament in Zurich (May-June) and 
their expectations were rewarded: 1. Tal — 

11 Vz out of 15; 2. Gligoric -11; 3-4. Fischer 
and Keres - IOV 2 ; 5-6. Larsen and Unzicker - 
9 V 2 ; 7. Barcza — 8 V 2 ; 8 . Olafsson — 8 etc. 

However, the dry figures are unable to convey One of the numerous continuations in the 
all the drama that unfolded at the finish of the classical Chigorin Variation (12...cxd4 - Game 
tournament. No. 84). 

Bobby started very well: 3 l /z out of 4, then ‘I don’t think there’s any easy way for Black 
JVz out of 10. His competitive qualities are to achieve complete equality - but who 
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knows?’ writes Fischer. But in what opening is 
there an ‘easy’ way for him to solve all his 
problems? I think that this indicates Bobby’s 
habit of playing to seize die initiative with 
Black — the patient strategy of gradually equal¬ 
ising was alien and unpleasant to him. 

13£>f1 HfeS 

‘The Yugoslav System, popularized by Gli¬ 
goric and Matanovic. The idea is to strengthen 
die position, and transfer the bishop to f 8 
while awaiting further developments. Black 
will undertake specific counteraction only af¬ 
ter White commits himself.’ (Fischer) 

It is curious that in this position Petrosian 
played only 13../2V4, ridding himself as soon 
as possible of his ‘bad’ knight at a5, and he 
invariably gained a draw - against Tal {Volume 
3, Game No.3), Korchnoi (Curacao Candidates 
1962), Ljubojevic and Karpov (Milan 1975), 
where 14 CV3 was played, against me (Banja 
Luka 1979), where 14 d5 was played, and 
against Velimirovic (Rio de Janeiro Interzonal 
1979), where 14 b3 was played. 


‘White gets an edge after 19...4k4 20 4Ld5 
JLxdS 21 exd5.’ writes Fischer, evidently relying 
on his two bishops. It. is strange that he ignores 
21.,.4'3b6! followed by the doubling of rooks on 
die d-file, as occurred in the games Gligoric- 
Reshevsky, Zurich Candidates 1953), Smyslov- 
Gligoric (Zagreb 1955), Keres-Matanovic (Bled 
1961) and many others, where Black gained a 
draw without particular difficulty. 


In the 1960s Tal and Geller successfully 
introduced 14 b3!, cutting off the knight at a5 
and not blocking the path of the cl-bishop: if 
14,..g6, then 15 Jtg5! This plan struck a seri¬ 
ous blow at the Yugoslav System’. 


Fischer’s novelty, which he introduced 
against Shocron in Mar del Plata (1959). Pre¬ 
viously 20 Wg3 was played, for example: 

20.. T6 (20...Wc7 21 &£5l; in Fischer’s opinion, 

20.. .1Lf6 is better) 21 g5 £h 8 ?I (after 

21.. .fxg5!? 22 WxeS Wd 6 ! Black is dose to 
equalising) 22 b3 Sf 8 23 4id5! JLxdS 24 exd.5 
Wxd5 25 gxf 6 Jlxf6 26 Ah 6 Sfe 8 27 JLe4 
with a strong initiative for the pawn (Bole- 
slavskv-Tal, 24th USSR Championship, Mos¬ 
cow 1957). 

20.. .5Lc4 

If 2(}...JLxg5!? Bobby was intending 21 
4M5! Axel 22 &f 6 + <4>h8! 23 laxcl (after 23 
^xe 8 Ag5 24 4 lV’ 6 4k4! Black has good 
compensation for die exchange) 23...Sf8 24 
Wg3 Wc7! 25 Wg5 sl?g7, ‘and now White can 
force a draw with 26 ^3h5+ etc., or try for 
more with either 26 f4 or 26 Be3.’ However, 
after 26...h6! he is unable to achieve any more. 
21 4jq 4 Axg4 (forced: the knight cannot be 
allowed to go to f 6 ) 22 Wxg4 f6? 


‘This positional approach bares the hole on 
d.5, so that White may gain access to it with his 
knight’ writes Fischer. He also tried the alter¬ 
natives 15 Jld2 Af 8 16 ILcl (against Rinaldo, 
Cleveland 1957) and 16 b4 (against Matanovic, 
Bled 1961). 


A typical idea: after die exchange on g4 the 
d5~square is weakened and attacking motifs on 
the h-file arise. 

18..,4bxg4 19 hxg4 

19 $3xg4 is harmless: 19...Jtxg4 20 hxg4 c4 
21 g3 22 &g2 %3c5 23 flhl ffi'with 
equality (Fischer-Matanovic, Portoroz Inter¬ 
zonal 1958). 
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Unzicker makes an ‘active 5 move, not sens¬ 
ing how dangerous it is to weaken the light 
squares and the e5-pawn. Shocron played 
much better in die aforementioned game: 

22.. . < £>b6! 23 g3 c4! (not immediately 

23.. .4^7?! 24 a4!) 24 ( S , g2 43d7! 25 Ahl &f8 
with equality (although later the difference in 
the class of the two players told). Now, how¬ 
ever, there is no question of equality! 

23 gxf6 Jlxf6 24 a4! £>b6 25 axb5 axb5 
26 Jte3 



‘Because both flanks are fluid, White, with 
his two bishops, is better able to penetrate and 
exploit the “loose” pawns. 5 To judge by this 
and Fischer’s later comments, Black is already 
doomed, although, as we will see, he had op¬ 
portunities to put up a tenacious resistance. 

26...fia8 

‘26...^c4 is met by 27 Jtb3 instituting an 
awkward pin. 5 (Fischer). In Hiibner’s opinion, 
after 27... < S ) h8 28 Jtxc4 bxc4 Black could have 
held out: 29 2a5 (29 Aa7 Sa8!) 29...±e7 30 
fia7 Sa8! 31 Seal Hxa7 32 fixa7 jLf8 33 
Wh4 Jig7 34 Jlh6 Jlf6 35 Jlg5 Jtg7 and ‘no 
immediate dangers for Black can be seen. 5 But 
34 f3! is better, for example: 34...4?g8 35 Ah6 
jtf6 36 itg5 Jtg7 37 Wf2 with appreciable 
pressure. 

27 fiedl st?h8?l 

‘If he swaps, White gains the a-file; if he 
doesn’t, White keeps the d-file/ (Fischer). Hub- 
ner again objects: ‘On h.8 Black’s king is often 
worse than on g8, because in the endgame it 


needs more time to reach the center; moreover, 
the danger to get mated in the middlegame 
grows if White’s bishop appears on h6. With 

27.. .5xal 28 fixa'l Sa8 29 Axa8+ (29 Adi 
fid8) 29,..4^xa8 Black could have weakened the 
pressure and gained an acceptable position. 5 
Although after 30 b3 he would have faced a 
lengthy and gruelling defence. 

28 b3 Agl 

‘Black should ease the pressure by 

28.. .1xal 29 fixa'l Aa8 30 fixa8+ ^xa8, 
though 31 Wdl! followed by Wall forces an 
invasion on the queenside. 5 (Fischer). Accord¬ 
ing to Hiibner, there is nothing terrible about 
this after 3'l...£k7! 32 Wal Acl. However, in 
my view, there is no point in playing Wal im¬ 
mediately - 32 ±d3! 4?g7 33 i-fl! is stronger, 
and Black has chronic problems. 

29 Wh4 JH6 30 kgB\ 

A concrete approach to the position that is 
typical of Fischer: he exchanges his ‘good 5 
bishop for the opponent’s ‘bad 5 bishop, in 
order to weaken still further the e5-pa\vn and 
die defences of the black king. 

30.. .J.xg5 31 Wxg5 



‘Now White must penetrate on either die a- 
or d-file. Black’s e-pawn has clearly been ex¬ 
posed as a weakling.’ (Fischer) 

31...£xa1 (32 fixa8 4lxa8 33 Ad5 was 
threatened) 32 fixal £id7 33 Jldl! 

A fine move, in contrast to 33 fia7 Wd6! 
The awakened ‘Fischer bishop 5 soon begins 
operating at full power (soon we will also learn 
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of its feats in other games). 

33...£lf6 

‘Not 33...Wxe4 34 li3 Wf4 (if 34...1 r c2 35 
fia7 with a winning attack) 35 Wx.f4 exf4 36 
1x6 fie? (or 36...fid8 37 Adi) 37 fia8+! 4?g7 
38 fia7 wins a piece. 5 (Fischer) 

Hiibner suggested 33...b4 (getting rid of the 
weakness at b5 and reducing the number of 
pawns remaining) 34 cxb4 cxb4 35 Aa7 (35 
1x2 Wb6 and ...fif8) 35../#d6 and ‘Black 
should be able to hold.’ But, as I see it, after 
36 J.e2 Wd4 37 fib? Af8 38 &h2! with the 
idea of f2-f3 and 1x4 he is too tied up and it 
is doubtful if he can gain a draw. 

Another recommendation of Hiibner is 
better - 33...HT6!? (the white queen is driven 
from its dominating position and the pressure 
on the e5-pawn is reduced) 34 Wd2 4?3b6 and 
‘Black obtains counterplay on die d-fiie. 5 
However, here too after 35 We3! Wd6 (35...c4 
36 #c5!) 36 1x2 b4 37 cxb4 cxb4 38 Sa7 
Sa8 39 fib7 ^Sd7 (39...1b8? 40 fixb8+ Wxb8 
41 Wc5) 40 <4>h2 fib8 41 Ia7 fid8 42 f3 Wf6 
43 Wh6 #f4+ 44 Wxf4 exf4 45 Sa5 Black’s 
defence is not easy. 

34 Sa7 #d6 (34...4bxe4? 35 Wh6 and mate) 

35 le2! 

‘Simply attacking a pawn. Curiously, Black 
is in too much of a straitjacket to do much 
about it. 5 (Fischer) 



Simply giving up the b5-pawn. To demon¬ 
strate the hopelessness of Black’s position 


Bobby gives 35...4ke4? 36 Wh6, 35...b4? 36 
Aa6 &xe4 37 Wh4 etc., 35..Mb6 36 Af7 &g8 
37 Wh4 h6 38 Wg4 fid8 39 J.xb5!, and also 

35.. .fib8 36 fif? 4/sg8 37 fid7! Wt6 38 tto 
Wc6 39 fid5 winning a pawn, or 37..Wxd7 38 
Wxe5+ Wg7 39 WxbB fec3 40 &b5. Ac¬ 
cording to Hiibner, here 40...^3f6 is still not 
altogether clear, but after 41 Wb8+ ^g7 42 
f/c7+ &h6 43 &h2! White should neverthe¬ 
less convert his extra pawn: 43,.Wd2 
(43...4bxc4? 44 Wf4+) 44 Wxc5! with the 
threat of Wf8+, or 43...Wd4 44 £3 4/ih5 (oth¬ 
erwise 45 1x4) 45 ±b5! Wf2 46 Adi Wh4+ 
47 l.h3 etc. 

‘However, Fischer fails to take an impor¬ 
tant defensive resource into account though 
tactical and positional reasons suggest to play 

35.. .c4. 5 writes Hiibner, who gives 36 bxc4 (36 
fil7? cxb3!) 36..Wb6! (after 36...bxc4? 37 
Jtxc4 Wdl+ 38 Jlfl < ?3g8, in my opinion, 39 
Wh4! h6 40 Wh3 and wins is die most accu¬ 
rate) 37 cxb5 (if 37 fif7?! there is the pretty 
stroke 37...Hxf2+!) 37...Wxa7 38 Wxf6+ %7 
39 Wc6! (39 ”#xg7+ ^ X g7 40 c4 fic8! leads to 
a draw) 39...fif8 and ‘it is not clear, whether 
the position can be considered w 7 on for Wliite; 
but at any rate, tremendous work is necessary 
before he can secure victory. 5 

In my view, after 40 Wd6\ this task is not so 
great: tied to the defence of die e5-pawn, 
Black is unable to halt the victorious march of 
the b- and c-pawns. 39...We? is more tena¬ 
cious, but even then after 40 b6! &g7 41 b7 
(41 Jlg4 fid8 42 Wcl ^f8 43 c4 h5 44 JUi3 
fidl+ 45 <*l?h2 h4! is not so clear) 41...fib8 42 
l»a6 with the threat of Wc8 and c4~c5-c6-c7 
White should win. 

Nevertheless, 35...c4! 36 bxc4 Wb6! w r as of 
course the best practical chance (bearing in 
mind that after 37 cxb5 Black can also con¬ 
sider 37...^3xe4) and in our time, when the 
level of resistance has increased sharply, any 
grandmaster would play this without much 
thought. 

36 fixe? Wxe7 37 lxb5 ®g7 38 Ae2 

‘The win is still far from dear. White’s 
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major technical problem is creating a passed 
pawn on the queen side while sheltering his 
king from a perpetual check.’ (Fischer) 

38...Wc7 (with the threat of ...£lxe4) 39 
We3 0a5 40 g3 Wa3?l (40...#c7 is more 
tenacious — Fischer) 



41 4g2 

As Bobby writes, ‘Sharper and possibly 
immediately decisive is 41 b4! cxb4 42 Wc5.’ 
He did not risk playing this immediately after 
die time control, although after 42...fcc3 43 
We7+ 4h6 44 Wxf6 #el+ 45 Ail Wxe4 46 
#f7! (halting the b4-pawn) the curtain could 
indeed have been lowered. 

41.. .f r a5 

41...1 f xb3 42 Wxc5 We6 43 1x4 (Gligoric) 
or 42...<£ixe4 43 Wxe5+ £>f6 44 c4 (Fischer) 
was no better. 

42 0d3 Wb6 43 l‘c4 Wc6 44 ±63 (not 
wishing to weaken the king’s defences by 44 
f3) 44...Wb6 45 b4 cxb4 46 cxb4 

‘Step one is completed: White has a passed 
b-pawn.’ (Fischer) 

46.. .£ig4 47 '0c5! (forcing the exchange of 
queens, since 47...®d8? is bad on account of 
die reply 48 ±e2) 47...0xc5 48 bxc5 4f7 
49 f4! 

Playing for the creation ot a second passed 
pawn. 

49.. .4.7 50 4f3 (or 50...h5 51 1x4 
<4>d7? 52 JkH Fischer) 51 Ab5 (of course, 
not 51 fxe5? 4M7 with a draw) 51.. .We6 52 
Jtc4+ *e7 53 c6! 



As Fischer pointed out, the more tenacious 

53...exf4 (53...4d6? 54 fxe5+!) would also not 
have helped: 54 gxf4 ^3e8 55 e5 ^5c7 56 4e4 
£ie8 (56...h5 57 4f3) 57 Ag8 4f8 58 lxh7 
4g7 59 Jtxg6 4xg6 60 f5+ 4g5 61 f6 4g6 
62 4d5 4>f7 63 4c5 4e6 64 4b6 and wins. 

54 fxe5! h6 55 4e3 £>c7 56 4d4 H5 (the 
last chance) 57 4e3! g5 58 le2 h4 

Or 58...4e6 59 4d4! (a flamboyant and, 
more importantly, effective pendulum-like 
manoeuvre on die squares d4-e3-f4) 59...h4 60 
gxh4 gxh4 61 Ag4+ and wins (Gligoric). 

59 gxh4 gxh4 60 lc4 61 4f4 4d8 
62 4g4 4c7 63 lf7 ^g7 64 4xh4 4xc6 
65 4g5 1 -0 

If 65...4d7 66 <4>f6 ^Se8+ 67 lxe8+. A 
brilliant example of Bobby’s fine technique, 
especially taking account of his young age. 

However, in the 11th round he lost to Gli¬ 
goric after committing a positional mistake in 
an equal position. It appeared that Tal, who 
was rapidly gathering points, could not be 
caught, but Fischer did not lose his belief in 
himself and he gave chase. 

The following day the 16-year-old Ameri¬ 
can champion met for the first time at the 
board with the living legend of world chess, 
the ‘eternal number two’, the 43-year-old Paul 
Keres. This is wiiat Evans wrote about this 
exciting encounter: 

‘Alekhine said, in his prime, that to wrest a 
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point from him it was necessary to win the 
same game three times: once at the beginning, 
once in the middle, once at the end. No less a 
tribute may be paid to Keres. Each phase of 
this game is fascinating and hard-fought. Even 
die errors, and there are more than a few, con¬ 
tribute to making it an unusually complete 
exhibition of two master craftsmen using all 

die tools of dieir trade.And it is likely that as 

a result of this victory Fischer came to be re¬ 
garded as a serious contender by the leading 
Soviet Grandmasters -- this was the first time 
he had defeated one.’ 

Objectively speaking, it should be com¬ 
mented that such an enthusiastic introduction 
to such an uneven game is due mainly to the 
high status of the event and the class of 
Fischer’s opponent. 



1 e4 e5 2 £>f3 £ic6 3 lb5 a6 4 Aa4 £>f6 
5 0-0 le7 6 lei b5 7 lb3 0-0 8 c3 d6 9 
H3 £>a5 10 lc2 c5 11 d4 Wc7 

In the 1962 Curasao tournament Keres, 
one of the greatest experts on the Ruy Lopez, 
introduced the original variation with \ 

(Volume 3, Game No. 64), 

12 <£)bd2 cxd4 

Another interesting idea of Keres - 
12...Sd8 13 £>fl d5!? was successfully tried by 
him against Boleslavsky in Zurich (1953) and 
later modernised by 13...cxd4 14 cxd4 exd4 15 
£)xd4 d5, which led to White needing to play 

13 d5! immediately. This move, which also 
occurred in the 1950s, gained acceptance in 
the Karpov era. After all, the rook at d8 takes 
away this square from the queen’s knight, hin¬ 
dering the classical Rubinstein regrouping 
(...g7-g6, ...<53e8-g7, ...17-f6 and ...4_ib7-d8-f7). 
13 cxd4 lb7 

At die turn of the 20th-21st centuries die 
most popular move became 13...^3c6!, wtiiich 


was also played on several occasions by Keres 
in Ills time. 



Here too 14 d5! is the most unpleasant for 
Black. Now after 14...1x8 White has several 
good alternatives: 15 Bbl (Bronstein-Geller, 
19th USSR Championship, Moscow' 1951; 
Gligoric-Reshevsky, 4th and 6th matchgames, 
New York 1952), 15 Be3 (Panno-Eliskases, 
Mar del Plata 1958) and 15 b4 (Botvinnik- 
Eliskases, Leipzig Olympiad 1960). And the 
sharp variation 14...Sac8 (not 14...fifc8?! 15 
ld3 £k4? 16 ±xc4 bxc4 17 He3 a5 18 Ic3... 
1-0 Fischer-Rossetto, Buenos Aires 1970) 15 
JLc 13 £kl7 16 £3fl f5, Imown from the game 
Matanovic-Gellcr (Zagreb 1958) and later em¬ 
ployed by Korchnoi, also does not promise 
Black an easy life. 

14.. .Bac8 15 ld3 

Other moves w ? ere also at the centre of dis¬ 
cussion: 15 Abl (Geller-Keres, 19th USSR 
Championship, Moscow 1951), or 15 fie2 
(Szily-Keres, Budapest 1952; Giigoric-Keres, 
Flelsinki Olympiad 1952; Fischer-Rossetto, 
Portoroz Interzonal 1958). 

15.. .£lc6 

The correct theoretical paths were only just 
beginning to be discovered and it is possible 
that the Estonian grandmaster wanted to con¬ 
fuse his still inexperienced opponent. Other¬ 
wise he could have played the move 15...d5 
(Geller-Keres, Amsterdam Candidates 1956; 
Petrosian-Trifunovic, Leningrad 1957; Fischer- 
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Janosevic, Belgrade 1958), or 15...fcd7 (Smys- ±xf5 ScdB 24 Ag5 initiative 

lov-Keres, Yugoslavia Candidates 1959), al- peters out, but after 18 e5! €ie4 19 SLft - 1 
though in both cases it is not to easy to achieve 20 QShxdi &xd4 21 ^xd4 Ac5 22 Jle2 he 
complete equality against, the best play by nevertheless retains some advantage. 

White. " " ’ 17fcf5?! 

16 Cie3? ‘A superficial plan. Correct is 17 d5! ^b4 

(if 17...£lb8 18 a4!) 18 ±bl a5 19 We2! £3d7 
(if 19...Wb6 20 &£5!) 20 i.c!2 Wb6 21 a3 ^a6 
22 b4 followed by Jtd3 with a bind.’ (Fischer) 
But in his youth Bobby did not like closing 
the position and manoeuvring for a long time 
behind pawn chains, but preferred active piece 
play, often giving his opponents the opportu¬ 
nity to free themselves. 

17...JLf8 18 Jlgb £id7 19 Icl Wb8 20 
jtbl 4ixd4 21 £3xd4 Ixcl? 

Overlooking White’s unexpected trick on 
the 23rd move. After 21...exd4 22 Sxc8 (22 
Hxd4 Sxcl 23 JLxcI d5 with equality) 

18.. .fifeS?! 22...1 f xc8 23 Wxd4 ^c5! (Fischer) 24 ±d2 

‘Black ' already has difficulties. On (24 Icl #a8) 24...tti6 25 f3 WtS (but not 

16.. .^xd4 17 £>xd4 exd4 18 £tf5 fifeS 19 25...d5? 26 £kg7!) Black would have solved all 

Jlg5 is strong. Not 16...&b4? 17 Jtbl his problems: 26 b4 ^3e6 27 Wd3 g6 28 Ac3 

J. xe 4?? 18 ±xe4 &xe4 19 a3 £>c6 20 ^d5 fft4 29 £3e3 %3 30 *fl Sc8 etc. 

etc.’ (Fischer). In Hubner’s opinion, in die 22 iLxcl exd4 

first line instead of 18...fifeS it is better to 
challenge the troublesome knight immedi¬ 
ately - 18...g6 19 4tice7+ (19 ^xd4 Sfe8) 

19.. .'#xe7 20 i.g5 We5 21 f4 #e6 followed 
by ...Sfe8 and ‘I do not see any reason for 
Black to be concerned.’ 

However, in my view, after 21 Wd2! Sfe8 
(the latemative 21...^3xe4 22 Jlxe4 JLxe4 23 
f3 f5 24 Mil Sc2 25 Wxc2 Jtxc2 26 ±xe5 
dxe5 27 Sxe5 leads to a difficult endgame for 
Black: 27...Sd8 28 fie2 d3 29 Sd2, or 27...d3 
28 Bd5 SeB 29 <&fl and fiel) 22 Af4 We6 23 
Q or 23 a4 Black is still a long way from 
equalising. 23 ^ h6 + ! ( an elegant combination instead of 

16...exd4 17 £lf5 d5 is more interesting - if the mechanical 23 Wxd4 d5, or 23 %3xd4 

18 exd5 <^xd5 19 &xe7+ £icxe7 (not 24 B d5 with equality) 23...gxh6 24 %4+ 

19.. . < 53dxe7? on account of another remake of 4?h8 25 Wxd7 

a typical combination - 20 ±xh7+! fch7 21 ‘Black’s extra pawn is meaningless in view 
^ g 5+ <& g 6 22 %4 f5 23 Hi4 &e5 24 £ie6 of his mangled pawn formation. 5 (Fischer) 

Wd6 25 Sxe5! fce5 26 fce7 and wins) 20 25...&d5! (a clever resource: the bishop is 

^\xd4 fifeS 21 l.d2 Wb6 22 &f5 £kf5 23 ready to come to the defence of the weakened 
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kingside) 26 H'f5? 

An error not noticed by anyone. The queen 
was not threatened, and after the quiet devel¬ 
oping move 26 JLf4! White would have re¬ 
tained a clear advantage: 26...ilc4 (26...JLe6 27 
Wc6 Wa.8 28 Wcl!) 27 b3 Ae6 28 Wc6 Ha8 
29 Wb6 Ag7 30 Wxd6, or 26...Wa8 27 Wf5 
Jle6 28 #h5 and Jlxh6. 

26...Se5! 27 Wf3 f5! (with a series of ener¬ 
getic moves Keres has succeeded in compli¬ 
cating the position) 


IH§ ifH |f|§ 4L ‘A difficult choice. The alternative was 32 

jtl |ffP 'jit'- ^4 Jtxf5 iLxfS 33 Wxf5 with possibilities of 

702 dk Wflfr Ms iljfj 4° §||P probing his sick pawns.’ (Fischer). At first 

''4/yi ''‘typist '%%%:sight this would have given him even better 

chances - say, after 33...Wb7 34 Jlxd6 (34 b4 
|||| lill It ^gS w hh the idea of ...Wf7) 34...Jlxd6 35 

nW '9 'WiiW m+ Wg7 36 #xd6d3?!37Sc3!Sg8 *' 38g4 

h5 39 ^ xd3 ^ e5 40 etc -’ but Bkck does 

- better to play 36...We5! 37 ®xh6 (37 Uc6 

Wxd6 38 Sxd6 Se2 with equality) 37...d3 and 
28 Jtf4! Se8?! the strong passed pawn compensates for his 

£ On 28...fle7 29 Wd\ Axe4 30 Jlxe4 £xe4 pawn deficit. 

31 ®xd4+ Ag7 32 ^d5! maintains pressure 32.,.Be6l 33 Axf8 

against the weak pawns,’ (Fischer) Black’s defence is fairly simple after 33 Af4 

However, 28...fie6! was a more reliable way WqS (Fischer) or 33 Jtd2 Sf6. 
of equalising, for example: 29 ftil (29 Wh5 33...Wxf8 34 Wh4! 

Axe4 30 Ja,xe4 fxe4 31 Wd5 ^eB with equal- Already then Bobby was exceptionally in- 
ity) 29...Axe4 30 Jlxe4 We8! (an unexpected ventive in searching for the slightest chance of 
^mchent^t^} 31 Hfxd4+ Jtg7 32 Wd5 Sxe4 33 an advantage! ‘On 34 Wxf5?? 2el+ wins! Or 

Hxe4 ^xe4 34 Wxd6 Wbl+ 35 < 4*h2 Wxa2, or 34 AxfS?? Sh6 wins! The text forces Black 

30 Wxd4+ Ag7 31 Wb4 32 Axd6 Axbl into an ending where his weak pawns can’t be 
33 Sxbl Se2 and a dt:aw' is the likely out- concealed by tactical tricks.’ explains Fischer. 

‘On 34 Sc7 Wei holds; e.g. 35 I,xf5? lcl+ 
36 4?h2 (or 36 &f2 ®e3+ 37 <S?g3 We5+) 
Fischer attaches an exclamation mark to 36...We5+wins.’ 
this move, but Hubner gives 29 Wdl!? Axe4 The variation in brackets 36 < 3?f2 We3+ 37 
30 Jtxe4 fxe4 31 Wxd4+ J.g7 32 #b4, with ^g3 We5+ needs refining. After 38 ( 4 , f2? 

which White picks up another of die central Black does indeed win prettily: 38...ilxf5 39 

pawns and Black is left with the same ‘holes’. Wfl We3+ 40 'SbgS Wg5+ 41 4?f2 Wh4+ 42 g3 

29...Axe4 30 f3 Ac6 31 Icl! (31 Bxe8? SfTH 43 £xfl #xh3+ 44 4?c2 %2+. But 
AxeB 32 Wxf5? .-&g6! and Black 
Fischer) 31...i.d7 


come. 


wins 
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Hxg2+!) 39...1x8 40 Sxf7+ &xf7=.’ (Fischer) 
After missing a certain draw, Keres is not 
yet losing the game, but he simply loses a 
pawn. 

39 Sa7 ®f6 (of course, not 39...1c8? 40 
Sxf7+ 4?xf7 41 lxh7) 40 Sxa0 Se7 + 41 


threat of mate) 41...h5 42 Kc8+ ^hT 43 Sc7+ 
^?h6 44 Sc8! White nevertheless reaches the 
haven of a draw. 

In addition, after 34 Sc7?! there is 

34...Sel+ 35 $h2 Vf6! 36 f4 (36 Sxd7? 
#e5+) 36...He6 or 36...’§ f g6 with an easy 
draw. 


White has the advantage after 34...Wg7?! 35 
c7 We5 (35...Se2? 36 WdS+ Se8 37 Sxd7! 
xd8 38 Sxd8+ Fischer) 36 lxf5! Wxf5 37 
xd7 Sel+ 38 ®xel Wxdl 39 #b4 etc. 


‘Losing a vital tempo, which gives Black 42 lxf5 Si 
time to rush his king toward the center,’ writes Sxb5+ ®d 
Fischer, and he recommends 36 Sc7 le6 Se3!) 46...I 
(36...fif7? 37 Sa7! and Sxa6, winning) and Black save: 
now 37 b3! ‘squelches all counterplay’. But it Sb7 (48 Si 
would appear that here too Keres could have ner’s move 
saved himself dianks to his strong passed d- 
pawn: 31..±£7 38 Ic6 (38 f4?! Id5!) 38...f4! 

39 Sxa6 fie6! 40 &f2 lg6 41 lxg6 hxg6 42 
a4 (42 Sb6 d3! 43 Sxbs"Se2+ 44 <&fl Sxa2 
etc.) 42...d3! 43 axb5 d2 44 Sal Se3 45 b4 
Sb3 46 &e2 Sxb4 47 Sa6 Sxb5, reaching a 
drawn rook endgame. 


Scl+ 51 wf2 Sc2+, or 48 Sxf4 Hxb2 (again 
threatening 49...fibl+ 50 d2) 49 iel 

Sxg2 50 a4 Sa2 and the limit of White’s 
dreams is a theoretically drawn endgame with 
f- and h-pawns. 


1x8 Fischer) 38...f4?! 

‘A risky selection in time-pressure, aimed 
against 39 “AkB?? If5+. Best is simply 

38...Af6 (on 38...1e6 39 Sc6 is strong) 39 
Sa7 (not 39 f4 1x6 40 Sc6? Sg7 41 Af2 


‘On 43 Sb6 1x4 44 b3 d3! 45 bxc4 bxc4 
and Black’s passed pawns should be sufficient 
to draw.’ (Fischer). For example: 46 a4 Ad4 
47 a5 Ac3 48 a6 Se2+ 49 Afl ie7 50 Id6 
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Ad2! 51 la2 c.3 52 1x4 Se3! 

43.. .1d5 

The enemy rook has to be allowed across 
to the kingside: after 43...Sa7 44 2c5+! Ad6 
45 2xb5 Jlxa2 46 lxa2 SLxa2 47 Ae2 Ac6 
48 Sb8 White would have retained his extra 
pawn and every chance of winning. 

44 Sh6! (of course, not 44 Sc5 A?d6 45 
Sxb5? 1x4 Fischer) 44...Sc7 

Black could hardly have been satisfied with 

44.. . 1x4 45 Sxh7 (but not 45 b3?! d3!) 

45.. .5xh7 46 lxh7 lxa2 47 g4 with a won 
bishop endgame. 

45 2h5+ Ad6 46 Hh6+ (46 b3!) 46... Ae5 
47 Hh5+ (not 47 Sb6 Scl 48 lxh7? 1x4 
Fischer) 47...A>d6 



the end White would have had to give up his 
bishop for the d-pawn. 



According to Bobby, after the game Keres 
claimed that 53...Sal would have led to an 


easy draw: 54 lxh7 1x4+ 55 Ad2 fixa2 56 
Ac2 2al(?). However, then 57 1x13 Sgl 58 
h4 Shi 59 h5 is strong, with winning chances. 

56.. .b4! is better, although even here after 57 
h4! b3+ 58 sj?bl Sa7 (58...Sa8 59 ±g6!) 59 
1x4 Black gains a draw only with difficulty: 

59.. . d3!? 60 icl Hal+ 61 Ad2 Ibl 62 lxd3 
lxd3 63 Axd3 Sxb2 64 Ac3 2b1 65 2f5 (65 
h5 Ae6) 65...1gl 66 2xf4 2xg2 67 Axb3 

54lxb5lb1 55 Ad3 



According to Fischer, ‘No better is 48 55...h6? 

fixh7 (if 48 lx.h7 Scl threatening ...1x4) An inexplicable decision, leading to the loss 

48...Scl 49 1x13 1x4. ’ Tlie line in brackets is of Inis pawns (apparently Keres was again in 

dubious in view of 49 g4! Jtc4 50 b3 and time-trouble: the second control was on move 

vans, so Black should defend with 48...itxa2 56). He could have drawn by 55...Sxb2 56 

49 le41x4! &xd4 lb'1! (Fischer) 57 1x13 lxd3 58 Axd3 

But it is something else that is important. 4?e6, or 57 1x4 2d2+ 58 Ac3 Sc2+ 59 Ab3 
‘The winning line is 48 b3! (to shut him out Sf2. 

from c4). If 48...Scl 49 le4! Ixe4 50 fxe4 56 Sh5 2xb2 57 Axd4 2xg2 58 Sxh6+ 
etc.’ Here Fischer is right: White has a great (here the game was adjourned for the second 
and probably decisive advantage. time) 58..,Ae7 

48... Scl 49 ld3 Sdl (not 49...1x4? 50 As Fischer explained. There are two tech- 
Sxf4! !xd3 51 Sxd4+ Fischer) 50 Ae2 nical obstacles facing White: 1) He cannot 

After 50 lxb5 Black would have been exchange bishops; the ending where he is two 

saved by 5Q...Sd2+ 51 A?fl lxa2 52 2xf4 pawns ahead remains a theoretical draw with 
Sxb2 53 !d3 Ac5 with the idea of ...2d2 - in rooks on the board. 2) He cannot exchange 
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rooks so long as Black’s king has access to f6; 
the ending (even with two extra pawns) is still 
a draw with bishops on the board.’ 

59 , S , e4 J2g5 



60 Jtd3? ±f7! 61 < & > xf4 Sh5 62 Sxh5 
jtxh5 and ...JlxS would also have led to a 
draw. In addition, Fischer points out that 
Keres was afraid of 60 Jtfl!, since ‘if 60...Sgl 
61 Jta6! and Black no longer has the defense 
mentioned in the next note.’ In this way White 
could apparendy have won, although not 
without overcoming considerable technical 
difficulties. 

60.. JLf7? 

‘This slip is fatal. Keres told me he had 
reached diis position in his adjournment 
analysis, but had forgotten his drawing line 
over-the-board (age nevertheless had its effect! - 
G.iC). Right is 60...J=bl+! 61 < $>xf4 l5+! 62 
< S’g4 Sf6 63 Sxf6 ( 4 > xf6 with the aforemen¬ 
tioned blockade.’ (Fischer). That is, the white 
king would not have reached g5. 

61 Jlc8! (Keres had only reckoned on 61 
<^xf4? Sh5 62 fixh5 J»xh5 and ... Jlxf3 with 
a draw) 61 ...2Lg6 

Black also fails to save the game after 

61.. Uc5 62 ±g4 Bc4+ 63 (Fischer) or 

61.. .Bh5 62lb6! 

62 lh7 (62 Bxg6? ±xg6+ 63 «>xf4 &f6 with 
a draw) 62.63 Jig4 Bg7?! 

Of course, not 63...Bxg4? 64 Sxf7+! But 

63.. .1.6! 64 4?xf4 ^g8 (Barcza) 65 Sh4 ^g7 


was objectively better - in view of the awk¬ 
ward position of the white rook, Black would 
still have retained drawing chances, despite 
being two pawns down. 

64 lh6! Sg6? 

The final error, also not mentioned by 
Fischer. 64...Sg5! 65 ^xf4 Ha5 would have 
caused White much greater problems. 

65 Bxg6! (now die exchange of rooks leads 
to a simple win) 65...Jlxg6+ 66 4?xf4 ^g7 
67 0g5! ild3 68 f4 Ae4 69 h4 (only not 
69 f5? Jlxf5! with a draw) 69..,J,d3 70 h5 
±e4 71 h6+ ^h8 (71...&f7 72 ±h5+ <^g8 
73 JLg6) 72 kfb Ad5 73 ±g6 Jle6 74 
<446 JLc4 75 ^g5 J&.e6 76 JLh5! 77 
±g4! i.c4 

Or 77...Jtxg4 78 < 4 > xg4 #xh6 79 &f5 and 
wins (Fischer). 

78 f5 kil 79 &H5 Jlc4 80 ±g6+ 4?g8 
81 16 1-0 

After 81...±b3 82 <&f4 &h$ 83 &c5 ±c4 
84 <^d6 ±b3 85 ^e7 ±c4 86 Af5 ±f7 87 
jLd7 iLh5 88 Jle8 White wins. 

The following day Fischer also won against 
Donner, while Tal lost to Gligoric, and before 
the penultimate round Bobby had caught the 
leader! But he was unable to build on his suc¬ 
cess: his desire to win at any cost (with White!) 
against the Swiss master Keller boomeranged 
on him, and he lost. On die last day Bobby 
could still have caught Tal, by defeating him 
with Black in their individual meeting, but the 
game ended in a draw. Later Tal recalled: 

‘Already in Zurich it was not easy playing 
the 16-year-old Fischer. His incredible will-to- 
win and significantly improved standard of 
play made him a dangerous opponent for any 
participant. Fischer did not like easy draws 
and he would battle until die chess material 
was completely exhausted. In his game with 
the oldest participant, the Hungarian grand¬ 
master Gideon Barcza, Fischer did not have 
any advantage but, not wishing to let his op¬ 
ponent off with a draw, he played on to the 
103rd move. The game was adjourned three 
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times, the players covered two score-sheets, 
but even after only the kings were left on the 
board, Fischer made a further two moves! 
Draw! Staggered by such a fanatical onslaught, 
Barcza could hardly get up from his chair, but 
Robert said as though nothing had happened: 
“Let’s have a look at the game from the first 
move. Somewhere I must have been able to 
play more strongly!” And then Barcza im¬ 
plored him: “Look, 1 have a wife and children. 
Who will feed them in the event of my un¬ 
timely death!” ’ 

Meanwhile, the ‘appointed hour’ was inexo¬ 
rably approaching. Not long before the Can¬ 
didates tournament an episode occurred that 
reveals much about Fischer’s character. Ac¬ 
cording to Brady, this is what happened. A 
rich businessman invited Fischer to come and 
see him. He said that he admired Bobby’s 
chess talent and that he was ready to pay for 
his trip to Yugoslavia. But on one condition: 
When you give an interview, I want you to 
say that could not have won this tournament 
without my help.’ Bobby immediately jumped 
to his feet. ‘I can’t do that.’ he said evenly. ‘If I 
win a tournament, I win it by myself. I do the 
playing. Nobody helps me. I win the tourna¬ 
ment myself, with my own talent.’ An amazing 
reply for a 16-vear-old youth! I think that 
Brady is right, in indicating one of the reasons 
for such a reaction by Fischer to be ‘a fierce 
pride that insists there can be no names on 
Bobby’s escutcheon but his own.’ 

The Candidates tournament (September- 
October 1959) took place in three Yugoslav 
towns — Bled, Zagreb and Belgrade. It was a 
marathon distance: each of the eight competi¬ 
tors had to play 28 games! The favourites were 
considered to be the Soviet grandmasters — 
Tal, Keres, Smyslov and Petrosian. In Tal’s 
opinion, Gligoric might also shine. But he did 
not rate Fischer’s chances very highly: ‘It 
seems to me that he is not yet mature enough 
for such a difficult tournament.’ 

And indeed, Fischer was not ready for a 
meeting with the elite of world chess. For 


success in such a tournament it was not 
enough to be able to make draws with grand¬ 
masters -- it was necessary to beat them. And 
Bobby was not yet able to do this ~ at least, 
not regularly. But he began with a sensational 
win over Keres — a second successive one, if 
you remember Zurich. 



1 e4 c5 2 £sf3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 33xd4 £T6 

5 £>c3 a6 

The Najdorf Variation was always Fischer’s 
main and very successful weapon for Black in 
reply to 1 e4. Knowing this, for the present 
game Keres had prepared an original novelty. 

6 J=g5 (the fashion of that time; 6 Jlc4 - 
Game No. 51; 6 JLe2 — Game No.70) 6...©6 7 
f4 ke 1 

Later Bobby also employed 7...Wb6 ( Game 
No.67). In the 1970s Black began saving a 
tempo on ...J.e7, by playing the immediate 
7...4ibd7 8 W.f3 Wc7, or 7...Wc7 (Volume 3, 
Game Nos.25, 88 ami 89). 



In the game Gligoric-Fischer (Portoroz In¬ 
terzonal 1958) the following sharp variation 
occurred: 8...h6 9 Jlh4 g5 10 fxg5 <§3fd7 11 
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10...h6 11 ±M b5 is also interesting, for 
example: 12 e5 Jib 7 13 exf6 Axf3 14 «^.xf3 
jbri‘6 15 Jtxf6 ScBl 16 Jlxg7 Sh7 with sharp 
play (Kliavins-Tal, Riga 1959). 


£ixe6!? (11 0-0-0 4k5 12 We2 hxg5 13 Ag3 
^bd7 14 Wei?! b5 15 a3 i-b7... 0-1 Cardoso- 
Fischer, 1st matchgame. New York 1957; 11 
Wh5! is stronger) ll...fxe6 12 Wh5+ ^?£8 13 
JsLb5!, which had been discarded after the fa¬ 
mous ‘Argentine tragedy 5 . In the 14th round 
of the Interzonal tournament in Gothenburg 
(1955) it was tried simultaneously in three 
games between Soviet and Argentine grand¬ 
masters - and in all three White won: Reres 
against Najdorf, Geller against Panno, and 
Spassky against Pilnik. But Fischer made a 
new' move — 13...fih7! and after 14 Wg6 (later 
14 0-0+ 4?g8 15 g6 Sg7 16 Sf7 ±.xh4 17 
Wxh6 was played, but here too Black parried 
the attack by 17...fixf7 18 gxf7+ 4?xf7 19 
fifl+ ±f6) 14...SF7 15 Wxh6+ 4?g8 16 Wg6+ 
fig7 17 Wxe6+ 4?h8 18 Jlxd7 4tkd7 19 0-0-0 
£ie5 he gained a draw. 


Fischer rejected both ll...gxf6?! 12 Wh5 
4i3b6 (12...0-0 13 fld3) 13 a3 followed by f4- 
f5, and H...iLxf6 on account of 12 J,xb51 
(although after 12...0-0! the open b-file may 
compensate Black for his material deficit). 


Here is the surprise. ‘On 12 a3 Sb8! fol¬ 
lowed by ...b5-b4 gives good counterplay. 
(Fischer) 


A novelty, aimed at surprising and confus¬ 
ing his young opponent. In Zurich Tal played 
10 Wg3 against Fischer, and Waither played 
10 JLd3!? (tliis move was later revived by 
Spassky in the 15th game of the 1972 match), 
but the main continuation was Gligoric’s fa¬ 
vourite 10 g4 b5 11 Jbtf6, after which Bobby 
tried both the audacious ll...gxf6?!, and the 
usual 11...^3xf6 12 g5 4iM7 13 a3 Jtb7, and in 
the end he arrived at the most logical way of 
creating counterplay - 13...Sb8! 


This is the point of the cunning queen sac¬ 
rifice: Black has two pieces attacked and it is 
not at all easy for him to make the correct 
choice at the board. 
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‘Not 14...fic8? 15 £xe7 Wxe7 16 €>f5! 
(Bondarevsky).’ writes Fischer. But instead of 

15.. .Wxe7? Black has the far more tenacious 

15.. .d5! 16 fihel Wxf4+17 <&>bl Sxc3 18 bxc3 
4?d7! and only a new r series of sacrifices - 19 
$3xe6!! fxe6 20 Jtxd5! secures an obvious ad¬ 
vantage for White: 20...exd5 21 Sxd5+ 4?c7 
22 e8W 2xe8 23 SxeB, or 20...<&xe7 21 
Sxe6+ 4?d7 22 Sxa6 4?c7 23 Af3. 

The immediate 14...d5!? w'as perfecdy pos¬ 
sible: 15 JLxd5 Wxf4+ 16 S&bl exd5 17 £jxd5, 
and now it is dangerous for Black to play 

17.. .Wg4 18 fxe7 Wd7 19 £ib6 Wb7 20 £ka8 
^xe7 21 2hel+ &f‘6 22 ^Af3! Wc6 23 £ie5 
Wxa8 24 ld6+ <S?f5 25 g4+ <^g5 26 £>xf7+ 
^xg4 27 43xli8 Wxh8 28 fixa6 or 18...fic8 19 
Shfl! Wxg2 20 4lf5! Wxc2+ 21 &al with the 
threat of •§3xg7+ or 4id6+, but he gains equal 
chances w T ith a spectacular counter-sacrifice of 
his queen - 17...Wxf6!! 18 £3xf6+ ±xf6 19 
Shel+ <&f8 followed by ...g7-g6 and ...^g7. 

But the move in the game is best. In this 
unusual position Fischer’s intuition helped 
him to find the correct way of co-ordinating 
his forces. 


Shutting in the bishop and threatening 
16...0-0. It is possible that 15..Jtxd4 16 Sxd4 
d5 was more accurate, excluding variations 
with 16 Jtc6+. In any case, in his search for an 
initiative White must be prepared to part with 
his bishop. 


16 JlxdB 

‘On 16 Jlc6+ 4?f8 17 4)ce2 ^?e7 followed 
by ...£c8.’ (Fischer). And indeed, after 18 
fihel fic8 (18...iLxd4 19 £)xcl4 Wxf4+ 20 
^bl 4?d6 is also not bad) 19 £5! Wd6 20 fxe6 
fxe6 21 Jtb7 fic7 22 Jlxd5! Wxd5 23 $3xe6 
Black parries the attack by 23...Wxa2! 24 <^xc7 
±xb2+ 25 <&d2 Wa5+ 26 £k3+ &d6 27 4bd5 
b4 with equality. But perhaps better practical 
counter-chances are promised by 17.. Jtxd4!? 
18 ^xd4 Wxf4+ 19 <4>bl Wd6 20 fihfl &c7! 
21 Idel Wc5 22 c3 b4! etc 

16.. .Axd4 

Striving for clarity, typical of Fischer. Black 
had two other tempting continuations: 

1) 16...fef4+ 17 Sbl exd5 (17...J.xd4? 18 
Jtc6+! 19 4he2 and $3xd4 Fischer) 18 
&xd5 %4 (18...%5? 19 £3c7+) 19 Shel+ 
^f8 20 £k6 %5 (20...h5? 21 Ie8+! 4?xe8 22 
^xf6+ and fid8 mate) 21 £3b8 h5 22 4£id7+ 
^g8 23 g3 h4 24 £>7xf6+ gxf6 25 &e7+ 9^g7 
26 Hd5 and White retains the initiative (Hiib- 
ner); 

2) 16...b4 17 Ac 6+ $e7 18 4&ce2 Sd8 (rec¬ 
ommended by Larsen) 19 Sd2! (19 g3? Wb6!) 

19.. .Jlxd4 20 ^3xd4, and now after 20...Hi r xf4 
21 $3b3 (Fischer) or 21 g3 Wl3 22 <$if3 the 
rook, knight and bishop are somewhat 
stronger than the queen and pawn, but 

20.. .Hxd4! 21 fixd4 Wxc6 gives Black an easy 
draw’. 

17lxd4 exd5 

17...Wd6? 18 S£e4 b4 did not work because 
of 19 fidl bxc3 20 J=xe6!, but the clever 

17.. .Wc5 was possible: 18 fid3 (18 fihdl exd5 
intending ...0-0 with equality) 18...exd5 19 
fiel+ *f8 20 Ixd5 Wcl and ...g7-g6 with 
equality. 

18 4ixd5 

In the tournament book Ragozin recom¬ 
mended 18 ^el+ 4?f8 19 Be5 as ‘the most 
advantageous for WTite’, giving the variation 

19.. .h5 20 fiexd5 <^g8(?) 21 fid7 Wc6 22 
^3e4, ‘w’hen Blade cannot bring out his rook in 
order to unite his forces, and White’s attack 
develops unhindered.’ But after 20...g6 Black 
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successfully defends: 21 2d7 Wc6 22 ^3e4 
4?g7 23 #3g5 3f8. And the immediate 19„.g6! 
20 4tkd5 Wc6 followed by ...Sfeg7 with equal¬ 
ity' is even better. 

18..3fc5 19 Se1 + st?f8 20 e3 



A critical moment of the game. ‘White 
seems to have fair prospects. But a queen is a 
queen!’ (Fischer). Indeed, Black’s position is in 
no way worse, although many commentators, 
under the influence of Keres’s novelty, con¬ 
tinued by inertia to seek an advantage for 
White. 

20. ..b5! 

A by no means obvious, ambitious move 
with the idea of ...Sh6. A fairly simple draw 
would have been given by 20...g6 21 g4 ^?g7 

22 g5 h6 (or 22...fid8 23 £>f6 2xd4 24 2e8 
Sd8! 25 Sxd8 We3+) 23 h4 hxg5 24 fxg5 Sd8 
25 Af6 Sxd4 26 Ie8 2d8! 27 2xd8 We3+ 
with perpetual check (Fisclier). 

21 f 51 ? 

Striving to prevent the opponent from co¬ 
ordinating his pieces at any cost. Kotov sug¬ 
gested 21 < ?3b4 with the idea of 21...Wc8? 22 
4^c6! and wins, but Fischer would simply have 
played 21...g6 (and if 22 4*3xa6?!, then 22...Web 

23 £3b4 '<fxg2). 

Ragozin considered the strongest to be 21 
2e5 ‘with real winning chances’(!), and the 
master Zagoryansky added 21.,.g6 22 f5! But 
Fischer quite reasonably retorted that 22...^g7 
23 f6+ ih6 24 g4 b4! ‘is quite satisfactory? for 
Black’. For example: 25 g5+ 9l?h7 26 Se7 Sf8 


rs ___ _ 

27 2c7 Sd6 28 h4 Wh2! etc. In my opinion, it 
is safer for White to play 23 fxg6i? fxgO 24 g4 
with a guaranteed draw. 

Curiously, instead of the developing 

22.. .^g7 the computer examines the greedy 

22.. .Wd6 23 Se2 Wxli2, underestimating 24 
f6!? '^g8 25 2c7 with the idea of £}f4 and 
2dd7, after which the threats of £3e(> and 
43h3-g5 ensure White excellent compensation 
for his material deficit. 

Thus 21 Se5 did indeed deserve considera¬ 
tion - however, not as ‘a way to win’, but as a 
sure method of gaining a draw! 

21.. .2.6! 22 f6!? 

Throwing away a pawn in an attempt to 
keep Black bottled up. Kercs should just try to 
maintain the status quo with 22 Sedl, al- 
though Black retains some slight winning 
chances. But he seems to labor under the de¬ 
lusion that White has the initiative.’ 

Fischer accurately evaluates this position, 
but his recommendation is questionable: after 

22 ficdl Sd6, 22 fic5 Sd6 or 22 Ide4 ^g8 
the black rook would have quickly come into 
play, whereas now, without risking anything, 
White at least creates some difficulties for his 
opponent. 

22.. .gxf6! 

‘Bv playing 22...2xf6, Black would have 
gained an equal game.’ (Ragozin). This is un 
necessary panic: Ragozin is captivated by the 
myth of ‘White’s advantage’. In fact after 

22.. .5.f6?! 23 &xf6 %5+ 24 &dl Wxf6 25 
a4! Black would still have had to fight for 
equality?, whereas after the move in the game 
he is perfectly alright! 

23 £rf4?! 

Fischer does not comment on this move, 
but Ragozin writes: ‘Now the placing of the 
white pieces is so unfortunate that Black not 
only frees himself, but also creates counter¬ 
play. After 23 ^3e3!, maintaining the coordina¬ 
tion of the white pieces, the knight would 
have controlled the important f5-square and 
the black king would not have been as safe as 
it is now.’ 
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A quite correct recommendation, but again 
only from the standpoint of maintaining the 
balance: 23,..We7 24 ^dl We6 25 g4! Wb6 26 
Sg6 27 h3, or 23...Sg6 24 Sd8+ ^g7 25 
Sd5 Wb6 26 Sxh5 Sg5 27 2h4, while after- 
other replies, by creating threats to the black 
king with Hd5 and 4if5, White would also 
have been playing ‘with the draw in hand’. 
This confirms the correctness of Keres’s 
gambit idea f4-f5-f6. 

23...h4 24 3d8+?! (according to Fischer, 24 
Se2 should have been played) 24..,4?g7 


Overstepping the mark. ‘Keres was count¬ 
ing on the strength of his heavy artillery along 
the eighth rank, but now Black becomes ac¬ 
tive.’ (Ragozin) 

For some reason none of the commenta¬ 
tors attach a question mark to this move and 
none recommend that White should change 
his mind with 25 2d4 - although after 25...f5! 
26 Sedl We5 it is clear diat Black is the 
stronger side, White has a fairly solid position. 

25...t r g1+ 26 <4>d2 Wf2+ 27 <£>e2 Ig6! 
(it transpires that the invasion of the white 
rooks .into the opponent’s position has been a 
pure waste of time) 28 g3 

‘28 2g8+ ‘A'hd 29 2h8+ ‘A’gS gets White 
nowhere.’ (Fischer), for example: 30 Sd4?! £5 
31 Sdxh4 2d6+ 32 Id4 2e6 33 h4+ &g6, or 
30 g3 hxg3 31 hxg3 f5 32 2h4 2e6 33 Sg8+ 
^f6 34 Jtth6F < 4 > e7 with an obvious advantage 
to Black. 


28...f5! (with the threat of ...Wxh2) 29 
2g8-f &f6 30 2xg6+ (White would have 
lost after 30 2d6+ &c7 31 2dxg6 fxg6 32 
2xg6 h3! Zagoryansky) 30...fxg6 31 gxh4 


After obtaining an enormous advantage, 
Fischer relaxes and commits a positional 
blunder - he captures the wrong pawn! Ac¬ 
cording to his analysis, there was a straight¬ 
forward win by 31...#xh4 32 2d6+ 4?f7 33 h3 
Wh6+! (not immediately 33...'#xh3 on account 
of 34 2xg6!) followed by ...Wxh3. 

32 2d4! Whl 33 9^c2! (parrying the threat 
of.-.Wbl) 33...^>e5 


In approaching time-trouble Keres plays 
uncertainly (true, the move made does not yet 
spoil anything). ‘An even tighter defense is 34 
4k 1! followed by 4kl3+ with a probable 
draw.’ (Fischer) - in my view Black has no 
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chances of breaching this fortress. 

However, the incautious 34 4bf4? would 
have been refuted by 34...Wh2+! 35 ‘A’dl 
Wxf4! 36 Sxf4 ^xf4 with a won pawn ending: 
37 <S>e2 (37 b3 9be3!) 37...%3 38 b3 &xh4 39 
c4 bxc4 40 bxc4 ^g5 41 c5 if6 (Fischer). 

34.. 5§ r f1 35£>c1! 

After 35 <&d2? Wall 36 &c2 bxa4 (Fischer) 
37 4bcl a3 38 ^d3+ 4?f6 39 bxa3 Wxa3 the 
two passed pawns cannot be stopped. 

35.. .%2+ 

Where should the king move now? 



36 <&b3? 

A typical time-trouble error. As was shown 
by Fischer, there was a solid draw by 36 wdl! 
bxa4 (36...'#xb2?? 37 £M3+) 37 £kl3+#f6 38 
Sxa4 a5 39 2d4! ‘and Black can’t make any 
headway,’ 

But the natural 36 ^bl, on which Keres 
probably spent almost all of his remaining 
time, was insufficient on account of 36...bxa4 

37 Sxa4 Itfl 38 st?c2 &f6! 39 2d4 (39 4bd3? 
He2+) 39...f4 (Fischer) 40 4&d3 £3 41 &b3 
4?g7 42 9S?a2, and now not 42...a5? 43 ^3e5 £2 
44 ^3g4 We2 45 $kf2 (the sacrifice, of the 
knight for the f-pawn is White’s last chance in 
this ending) 45...Wx£2 46 < S ) a3, when White 
creates a fortress (the rook on d4 fulfils two 
functions: it defends the h4-pawn and pre¬ 
sents an impenetrable wall in the path of die 
black king), but 42...We2! 43 $3f4 We5 44 
4bd3 a5 45 Sd7+ <&h6 46 2d4 a4 47 &bl (47 
4>al a3!) 47...1V2 48 ^a2 We6+ 49 <A>al(bl) 


a3!, or 43 ^a3 a5 44 9fea4 (44 £)f4 Wc7+ or 44 
Sd7+ ®h6 45 Sd4 Wc7+ is no better) 

44.. .We6 45 &xa5 (45 4?a3 a4!) 45...Wa2+ 46 
4?b4 £2! 47 £kf2 (47 2f4 Wd5) 47...Wxb2+ 
48 &c4 Wxf2 and here the queen wins against 
the rook. 

36.. .bxa4+ 37 ^a3 

Now the fortress is destroyed. According to 
Fischer, 37 < A?xa4 Wc2+ 38 4bb3 Wxb2 or 37 
2xa4 Wd21 38 £5a2 f4 was altogether hope¬ 
less. 

37.. .Wc2 38 4bd3+ r 4?f6 39 &c5 '#d! 40 
Hxa4 

After 40 ^3xa4 f4 41 4bc5 f3 42 ^5e4+ (42 
4}d3 We3) 42...^e7 43 4b£2 Wtl 44 £idl the 
already familiar manoeuvre 44,.Mc2\ would 
have been decisive, for example: 45 4?a2 ^f6 
46 *a3 ^>g7 47 9$?a2 <&h6 48 <&a3 a5 49 ^a4 
Wc6 50 &xa5 Wa2+ 51 4?b4 f2! 

40.. .We3 

The time control was reached, the sharp 
time scramble came to an end, and die game 
was adjourned. Keres had to seal his next 
move. 



Bobby had expected the more tenacious 41 
3d4! f4 42 £k!3 f3 43 < S > b3 and was intending 
to win by 43...9^7 44 < sl?a3 We2 45 ^b3 
Wdl+ 46 ^a3 (46 &c4 a5 47 ^b5 a4 48 &a5 
Wb3 49 9^a6 a3 50 bxa3 Wxa.3+ 51 <i?b5 


r xc3) 46...a5 47 9t?a2 a4 48 &f2 Wb3+ 49 
'al a3 etc. His conclusion: ‘Maybe White can 


improve, but. Black should win because the 
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blockade is not airtight.’ 

This thought is confirmed by 47 ^3f2 (in¬ 
stead of 47 i?a2) 47.,.#fl, for example: 48 
4bd3 Wal+ 49 ^?b3 a4+! 50 #c2 iTl 51 <^d2 
We2+ 52 ^cl 'S’hb and wins, 48 ^ig4 Wc2 
(with the threat of ...We7+ and ...Wxh4), or 48 
£>dl We2, transposing into variations similar 
to those examined in the notes to White’s 
36th and 40th moves, where he is unable to 
set. up an impregnable fortress. 

But after 41 *55xa6 the adjournment session 
did not last long: Black had no problems in 
winning die game. 



42...<&f5! 

Keres missed this reply when he sealed his 
41st move. According to Fischer, he had 
reckoned only on 42...£3? 43 <§5c5 £2 44 4be4+ 
Wxe4 45 Sxe4 flW 46 Sd4 with an inevitable 
draw, since Black cannot create a passed 
pawn. 

43 4b b4 (or 43 4bc5 We7! 44 b4 Wxh4 45 b5 
Wf6 and wins — Fischer) 43...We7! 44 S&bS 
Wxh4 45 &d3 g5 46 c4 Wg3 47 c5 f3 48 
4?c4 f2 49 £ixf2 Wxf2 50 c6 Wxb2 51 
^c5 Wc3+ 52 <Sd5 (52 2c4 Wa5+ 53 ^d4 
Wcl) 52...g4 53 lc4 We5 mate |0-1) 

‘It is curious that both of die tournament 
winners, Tal and Keres, began the event with 
a loss.’ (Ragozin) 

But from the 2nd round Fischer’s ‘Caro- 
Kann tragedy 9 began. The first to probe his 


•weak point - the 1 e4 c6 2 4bc3 cl5 3 £3f3 
variation - was Petrosian, and then both 
Smyslov and Keres, who gained two wins over 
Bobby. Gligoric: The Soviet grandmasters 
had apparently agreed that this was the 
American’s Achilles’ heel.’ His score against 
them in the Caro-Kann was dismal: 1-4, and 
this with die white pieces! True, when towards 
the finish the ‘infallible prescription’ was used 
by Benko and Olafsson, disaster awaited 
them. As will be evident, it was not only a 
matter of the competent choice of opening... 

Even so, die start went well for Fischer. In 
the 4th round he crushed Gligoric in spectacu¬ 
lar fashion, gaining revenge for Zurich. In the 
introduction to tiiis game Evans writes: ‘Dur¬ 
ing die mid-fifties, Gligoric, Reshevsky, and 
Najdorf were considered the strongest non- 
Soviet Grandmasters. Within a few years 
Fischer managed to surpass them. However, 
in so doing, he succeeded in beating Gligoric 
only once — up to 1966.’ 



1 e4 c5 2 4bf3 4bc6 3 d4 cxd4 4 4bxd4 
4bf6 5 4bc3 d6 6 Ac4 

‘Fischer’s universal weapon against nearly 
all forms of the Sicilian Defence.’ (Gligoric) 

6...±d7 

6...e6 (Game No.51 ) or 6...Wb6 {Game 
No.57) is better, but Black wants to fianchetto 
his king’s bishop and transpose into one of 
the varieties of the Dragon Variation. The 
immediate 6...g6?! is not good on account of 7 
4bxc6 bxc6 8 e5! (Gligoric) 8...4£)d7 (8...dxe5? 
9 itxf7+) 9 exd6 exd6 10 0-0 4jbe5 11 Jle2 
Ae6 12 Sel with the .initiative for White. 

7 ±b3 

Bobby is aiming to take play into ‘his’ set¬ 
up, although since the time of the old game 
Vidmar-Bernstein (San Sebastian 1911) 7 0-0 
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g6 8 <$3xc6 was considered more unpleasant 
for Black, for example: 8...iLxc6 (8...bxc6 9 f4! 
A.Sokolov-Sax, Brussels 1988) 9 JLg5 Jlg7.. 10 
£ld5! (Fischer) 10..Jbd5 11 exd5 0-0 12 lei 
ficB 13 ±b3 Wd7 14 c3 lc7 15 h3 lfc8 16 
Wd3 4?f8 17 Sadi £>g8 18 Se2 Af6, gradu¬ 
ally neutralising the opponent’s pressure (Ra- 
zuvaev-Makarychev, Tbilisi 1973). 



Another attempt to confuse the young 
grandmaster. ‘Releasing the central tension 
this way is wrong,’ Fischer rightly thinks. Cor¬ 
rect is 8...£kd4 9 Wxd4 kgl, but after 10 
Jtg5! White still keeps control.’ 

Indeed, after 10...0-0 11 0-0-0 h6 12 Jth4 
JLc6 13 1Y3! he has an unpleasant initiative: 

13.. .*?3d7 14 Sxd6!? g5 15 Sg6! e6 16 Sxg7+ 
4?xg7 17 ±f2 a5 18 a4 «T6 19 &bl b6 20 h4 
£k5 (Tal-Stein, 37th USSR Championship, 
Moscow 1969) and after a highly interesting 
battle this game ended in a draw. 

Therefore Black must play more energeti¬ 
cally-10...Wa5! 11 IteScB! (but not 11...0-0 
12 0-0-0 Jte6 13 £ki5! Wxd2+ 14 Sxd2 ±xd5 
15 exd5... 1-0 Korchnoi-Panno, Havana 1969) 
12 0-0-0! (nothing is achieved with the timid 
12 0-0 Jte6 13 ±h6 i.xh6 14 #xh6 Wh5 
with equality, Renet-Korchnoi, Switzerland 
1995) 12...fixc3! 13 bxc3 0-0 14 4?bl Se8 15 
iLh6 ±xh6 16 Wxh6 fcc3 17 Wd2 Wcl (De 
Firmian-Makarychev, Oslo 1984), or 

13.. .£3xe4!? 14 fxe4 Axc3 15 J»xf7+ ^xD 16 


0d5+ Wxd5 17 exd5 Ab5 and Black has rea¬ 
sonable compensation for the exchange. 



By creating the threat of Jlxf6, Bobby dis¬ 
rupts Black’s idea, which comprised 9 Jte3 
Sc8 10 Wd2 ^Jc4 11 ^.xc4 Sxc4 12 0-0-0 
Jtg7, and 13 ±h6? fails to 13...Sxd4. True, 13 
<4>bl! (13 4hb3 is unclear, Fischer-Zuckerman, 
New York 1966/67) 13...0-0 14 g4 could have 
led to a modem Dragon tablya, advantageous 
to White (it need hardly be said that the theory 
of this variation was still in a rudimentary state 
at that time). 

9.. JLg7 10Wd2 h6 

The opinions of the two players on this 
move make interesting reading. ‘Black cannot 
allow the exchange of his king’s bishop.’ (Gli- 
goric). ‘A concession. But on 10...0-0 11 Jlh6 
followed by h2-h4-h5 produces a strong and 
almost mechanical attack.’ (Fischer) 

11 Jte3 tc8 12 0-0-0 ^c4 



13 We2!? 

What he won’t do for the sake of his fa¬ 
vourite light-squared bishop! ‘A totally new 
idea at the time. 13 ±xc4 2xc4 14 g4 was the 
usual, and good, procedure. The text permits 
Black to capture what was considered, then, 
(and also now — G.K.) to be the more important 
of the white bishops.’ (Fischer) 

In Gligoric’s opinion, the queen move de¬ 
serves even an exclamation mark for its 
originality: ‘White retains his b3-bishop, which 
is useful not only for attack, but also for the 
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defence of its own king.’ Incidentally, the same 
can be said about the bishop at g7... However, 
an original move is not necessarily the strongest 
and no one has rescinded the traditional 
methods of platting against the Dragon: after 13 
Jtxc4i fixc4 14 g4 h5 15 h3 White’s prospects 
are much better than in the game. 

The purely practical value of the move is an¬ 
other matter: Black is now forced to solve new, 
highly unexpected problems at the board. 


The evaluation of any position after this ex¬ 
change depends primarily on the efficiency of 
the opposite-coloured bishops at b3 and g7, 
fulfilling key functions both in defence, and in 
the creation of an attack. 


A natural but somewhat straightforward 
move: by immediately determining the posi¬ 
tion of his king, Black presents the opponent 
with the clear plan of a pawn storm. He 
should first have activated his queen: 

1) 14...Wa5 (a recommendation by Kotov, 
with the idea of 15 g4? Wg5!) 15 4?bl WcS 16 

a6 with equality, or 15 f4! 0-0 16 h3 e6 
and ‘Black’s two bishops may offset the weak¬ 
ness of the d-pawn.’ (Fischer); 

2) I4...Wb6! (with the threat of ...e7-e5) 15 
Wd2 Wc5 16 f4 (16 g4 before Black castles 
does not achieve anything), and now not 

16.. .h5? 17 <§Y3 JLh6 18 e5! (Fischer-Merini, 
Mar del Plata 1960), but Fischer’s suggestion of 

16.. .b5 or 16...0-0 with a good game for Black. 


15 g4 (15h4h5!) 15...H'a5 

Fischer does not comment on this move, 
whereas Gligoric recommends 15...Wb6! with 
the threat of ...e7-e5. In the opinion of Hub- 
ner, this is much stronger: White is forced to 
waste a tempo on 16 Wd2 (16 JIhel Wcd, 
renewing the threat of ...e7-e5), and after 

16...Wc5 17 b_4 e6 18 £kie2 Ifd8 19 g5 (19 
Wxd6? We3+ and ...Wxf3) 19...hxg5 20 hxg5 
4£>h5 Black has nothing to fear (21 Wxd6?! 
'#xg5+). 



16 h4! 

According to Gligoric, he overrated his po¬ 
sition, forgetting about the threat of a pawn 
attack, and was hoping only for 16 4tM5?i 
$3xd5 17 exd5 Jta4 (here, however, it seems 
to me that 17...2fe8 18 Shel Wc5! 19 c3 b5 

20 £>c2 a5 etc. is even better). To all appear¬ 
ances, the Yugoslav grandmaster was unable 
to find his way in the unusual situation: he was 
accustomed to operating in well-tested set¬ 
ups. 

16. ,.e6 

Black restricts the bishop at b3 and the 
knight at c3, at the cost of weakening his d6- 
pawn. According to Fischer, 16...h5 17 g5 
^e8 18 f4 and f4-£5 ‘gives White a strong 
game,’ but Hubner thinks that after 18...Jtg4 
19 4lM5 WdS 20 2 d 2 e6 21 <§Y:3 ^a5 Black 
still has an entirely satisfactory position. How¬ 
ever, here Fischer is right: after 20 f5! Jlxdl 

21 Sxdl Jtxd4 22 Wxd4 <S>h7 23 &f4 e5 24 
fxe6 White’s attack is decisive. 
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17 £kie2i (not 17 g5 hxg5 18 hxg5 &h5 19 
f4 Wc5 with the threat of ...e6-e5 — Fischer) 

17.. .5c6? 

17...£le8! (avoiding the opening of Lines on 
the kingside) was essential: 18 f4 (18 g5 h5) 

18.. .Wc5S 19 WxcS (after 19 b5! Black’s 

counterattack looks stronger) 19...Sxc5 with 
approximate equality (Hiibner). 

18 g5 hxg5 (forced, alas: 18...4^h5 19 gxh6 
J.f6(h8) 20 f4 etc. is too dangerous) 19 hxg5 
£}h5 20 f4 Sfc8 21 &b1 

An important preparatory move. Both 21 
J.a4? £xc3 (Gligoric) and 21 f5? exf5 22 $5d5 
Wxa2 (Fischer) are bad for White. 

21.Tfb6 22 #f3 Sc 5 

The threat of f4-f5 would appear to have 
been parried. The critical moment of die game 
has been reached. 



Fischer, and after him Gligoric, attaches an 
exclamation mark to this move and writes: 
‘Several Yugoslav chess journalists scurried 
toward the analysis room, where Matanovic 
was explaining the game on a demonstration 
board. Apparently the feeling was that I had 
just blundered. The more obvious 23 f5 looks 
good, but Black still has defensive resources 
with 23...exB 24 Sxh5 (if 24 ^d5 Wd8 25 
exf5 J.xf5 26 Sxh5? Sxc2! wins for Black) 

24...gxh5 25 ^5f4 2xc3 26 bxc3 Sxc3 27 
fch5 Sxb3+ 28 cxb3 We3 etc.’ In my opin¬ 
ion, 28...J.c6! 29 4frd5 J.xd5 30 Sxd5 Wf2 is 
even better. 


However, as Hiibner points out, instead ot 
25 &f4? White has the much stronger 25 
Wxh5! (but not 25 g(>?! J.e6! 26 £ki4 Bb4 27 
4}xc5 lxc5) 25...J.e6 26 jLxe6 fxe6 27 Wg6! 
Wc 7 28 Shi: We7 (28...Wf?? loses to 29 
£h8+!) 29 £>f4 We8 30 Bh7+ <&f8 31 Sh6! 
,&xh6 32 0xh6-f- <&e7 (32...&g8 33 &h5) 33 
Wxe6+, when the queen and knight make 
short work of the black king (1 would mention 
that after 33...^18 White wins most quickly by 
34 fh6+). 

‘Fischer’s treatment of this position is char¬ 
acteristic,’ thinks Hiibner. ‘His feeling for the 
initiative did not betray him, when he was 
pondering upon the move 23 f5. But because 
even his calculating skills failed to bring clarity 
to the incalculable mess of variations, which 
this sacrifice would have resulted in, he pre¬ 
ferred a safe move, as he did not like giving 
material on a speculative basis. However, he 
underestimates the defensive resources of the 
second player after die text-move. As will be 
shown in the following note, Black can obtain 
sufficient counterplay... Iherctore, die move 
23 B'd3 does not deserve an exclamation but a 
question mark.’ 

And yet Fischer’s intuition did not betray 
him! The b3-bishop has been removed from 
the board, bur the bishop at g7 has remained, 
helping Black to set up a defence. Instead o i 

27.. .«7? he should play 27...Sc5! 2b £t1 cl.il, 
for example: 

1) 29 £k!3 (29 £lh5 Be7 30 exd5 Wf7!) 

29.. .^18 30 exd5 (30 &xd5 Wc6 with equality) 

30.. .5.3 31 £>a4 Wd(> 32 dxe6 Bxe6; 

2) 29 Sh i &f8 ! 30 exf5 (30 *§3h5 Wc7 31 
exf5 Bt7!) 30...exf5 31 Bxb6 axb6 32 %6+ 
&f? 33 £keSi J.xc5 34 4Wo Sg8 with a 
draw in the ending, or 31 Bh7 Sce8 32 £ig6+ 
&f7 33 £>.xe5+ 2xe5 34 Sfl We6 etc.; 

3) 29 &al 30 exd5 exd5 31 Wh7 2ce8 

32 ktf* (32 a3!?) 32...&F7 33 Sxe5 

34 Bh5+ &f8 35 Wh2 c!4! 36 &bl ttc5. 

In all these sharp variations, forcing play 
does not bring White any obvious benefits, 
and so Fischer justifiably chose a safer move. 
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A .fatal error — exchanging the main de¬ 
fender of the king, which is all the more 
strange, in that Gligoric realised perfectly well 
just how ruinous it could be (cf. the note to 
Black’s 10th move). But what should Black 
play? 

If 23...l5c6 (23...S8c6? 24 &a4) there 
could have followed 24 e5 d5 25 £5! (Gligoric), 
or 24 f5!? exf5 25 Sxh5! gxh5 26 exf5 
(Fischer) 26...Sxc3 27 ^5xc3 J,xc3 28 H?d5! 
fif8 29 bxc3 Wc6 30 Wd3 and wins. And after 

23.. .J.f8 White decides matters with 24 £5! 
exf5 25 4^5 ®d8 (if 25...fke4, then 26 #xe4 
J,f5 27 Bxf5, winning a piece) 26 fixb.5! gxh5 
(or 26...fixd5 27 J,xd5 gxh5 28 exf5) 27 $3f6+ 
^g7 28 Wh3 (Fischer). 

It only remains to seek counterplay by sac¬ 
rificing the d6-pawn. This plan, but in an inac¬ 
curate formulation, was hit upon by Gligoric, 
who suggested 23...J,e8(?) with the idea of 24 
Wxd6(?) Bxd6 25 Sxd6 J.xc3 with equality 
(26 bxc3P! J,c6, or 26 4£kc3 £kf4), but this is 
bad because of 24 £5!, when White wins. 

Therefore the only continuation was 

23.. .J,b5!, to break up the linkage of the 
knights at c3 and e2, which cements together 
White’s position, and to exchange queens. For 
example: 24 Wxd6 Bxd6 25 Uxd6 J.xc3 26 
<£kc3 4kf4, or 24 <£kb5 Wxb5 25 Bxb5 (25 
c4? Ixc4 26 £5 Be5 27 f6 Sxe4 28 £>c3 Se3) 

25.. .5.b5 26 Sxd6 Sb4! 27 c4 b5! 28 cxb5 
Sxc4 29 &\c3 fib4 and Black is close to equal¬ 
ity (pointed out by Hiibner). 

In my view, instead of 26 Sxd6 White has 
the stronger 26 c3! Sd8 27 4?c2 Sc5 28 fidfl, 
and although there is still all to play for, he 
retains some initiative thanks to the greater 
potential of his bishop. But with the disap¬ 
pearance of its opponent — the bishop at g7, 
Black’s position quickly collapses, the decisive 
role in this being played precisely by die 
bishop at b3. 

24 4Lxc3 (of course, not 24 bxc3? J.b5) 


4k2! (Fischer) are sufficient. 






The same combination as in die game with 
Larsen {Game No.52). ‘I’ve made this sacrifice 
so often, I feel like applying for a patent!’ 
(Fischer) 

26...gxh5 27 0xh5 

The computer’s direct pressure on £7 would 
have been even more quickly decisive — 27 
fifl!, and if 27...J.e8, then 28 J.xe6! fi8c7 29 
g6! But for a human it is natural to try and 
create threats on die h-file. 


‘If 27...fia5, with the idea of ...Wd4 or 
...We3, the intermediate move 28 e5! would 
have won most quickly.’ (Gligoric). It would 
also not have helped to play 27...Sxc3 28 g6! 
Wf2 29 bxc3, or 27...&E 28 #h8+ tf?e7 29 
Wf6+ st?f8 (29...st?e8 30 Uhl J,b5 31 J,xe6! 
Fischer) 30 fifl Jle8 31 J,xe6 and wins. 

28 me (28 Shi &f8 29 J.xe6! ^e7 30 
J,xc8 Sxc3 31 g6! 2xc8 32 Bg5+ etc. would 
also have won) 28...fixc3 29 bxc3 

Not 29 fihl?! Wd4 (Fischer), but there was 
another possibility: 29 g6 2g3 30 Wh7+ ^f8 
31 Wh8+ *e7 32 Bh4+ <4>d7 33 #xg3 fxg6 
34 J.xe6+! ^xe6 35 Wg4+ and Wxc8 (Gli¬ 
goric), or 32..Y6 33 Wxg3 ±d7 34 Wh.2. 


If 25...e5 both 26 4^d5 (Gligoric) and 26 


After the more tenacious 29...We3 (with the 
idea of 30 J.xe6 Sc5) White would have own 
most quickly by 30 Shi! Bxc3 31 g6 Wg7 32 
Bh2! (pointed out by both Bronstein and 
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Giigoric) 32...Wf6 33 g7 fcg7 34 Igl, or 

32..Jfre5 33 '#h7+ 4?f8 34 Igl! Wg7 35 

Axe6! 

30 g6! fxg6 31 Shi Wd4 32 Wh7+ 1-0 

32 Axe6+ (Fischer) would have mated two 
moves more quickly — this bishop deserved 
the right to land the decisive blow! 

It is hard to believe what happened next: 
after losing to Olafsson and Tal, Fischer held 
liis ground with difficulty against Smyslov and 
then again suffered two knock-outs - against 
Keres and Petrosian. Even in his worst 
nightmares he could not have foreseen that he 
would have just 3 points out of 9! When he 
resigned to Tal and Petrosian, Bobby was un¬ 
able to restrain his tears... 

There were difficult days for him. 
Koblencs: ‘Fischer’s second was Bent Larsen. 
His fee for the work was 1000 dollars, but the 
Dane had to earn his bread. Sometimes Bobby 
would sleep all day, and then at night he 
would drag the dead-tired Larsen out of his 
bed and force him to analyse opening varia¬ 
tions until morning. The days were quieter for 
Larsen when Bobby suffered a defeat. Then 
the youth would shut himself in his room, not 
wishing to know anything that was happening 
outside of those four walls. His only relaxation 
during the tournament was reading Tarpon and 
listening to pop music on the radio...’ 

Despite everything, Bobby continued to 
fight. The following fine win, like the game 
with Giigoric, was included in his book My 60 
Memorable Games. 



1 e4 c5 2 4ic6 3 d4 cxd4 4 45xcS4 
4tf6 5 £ta3 d@ 6 Ac4 #b6!? 

A new, more interesting way of avoiding 
the usual variations with 6...e6 {Game No.51 ) 


than 6...1x17 {Game NoJ6). ‘In each game 
some surprise awaited Fischer. The young 
grandmaster did not always successfully party 
them, but he always remained true to himself.’ 
(Ragozin) 



A rapid ascent in chess undoubtedly gener¬ 
ates a number of problems, one of which is 
the amount and quality of knowledge that is 
required for a young talent to be able to com¬ 
pete successfully in super-tournaments. An 
opening repertoire, which has recently served 
him faithfully in middle-ranking events, 
proves completely inadequate for play against 
highly-experienced grandmasters. In my time I 
was greatly helped by intensive sessions with 
trainers - Alexander Nikitin and Alexander 
Shakarov, and also consultations with Botvin- 
nik himself. But Fischer always worked practi¬ 
cally alone. At that time his repertoire was still 
very restricted, and each of the participants in 
the Candidates tournament in Yugoslavia tried 
to exploit this (Bobby’s problems playing 
White against the Caro-Kann Defence have 
already been mentioned). 

Thus for his inexperienced opponent 
Benko had saved up this queen thrust, unusual 
for those times, which was later regularly em¬ 
ployed by Stein, and in the 1990s taken up by 
Kramnik. 

7 4)de2 

As subsequent experience has shown, this 
is not the best move, although Fischer associ¬ 
ates it with an original plan of an attack on the 
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king. The alternatives arc: 

1) 7 45xc6 bxc6 (Black’s usual counterplay 

on the c-file has disappeared, but his pawn 
mass in the centre has increased) 8 0-0 and 
now 8...g6 9 e5 (9 4ig4!?) 9...dxe5 10 

Ag4 14 Wf2 e4 15 fidel AfS 16 h3 h5 with 
equality (Topalov-Kramnik, Novgorod 1997), 
or 8...e6 9 b3 Ae7 10 Ab2 0-0 11 We2 e5 12 
‘i=?hl Wc7 13 lael 45d7 14 4ia4 Ab7 15 Ad3 
SfeB 16 c4 Ag5 1.7 0c2 h6 18 b4 with a mini¬ 
mal plus for White, which he masterfully 
converted into a win (Karpov-Stein, 39th 
USSR Championship, Leningrad 1971). Inci¬ 
dentally, after 8...e6 Fischer played 9 Af4, 
which demonstrates the difference in the 
styles of the two great players: 9...Wxb2 10 
#d3 tfo4 11 Sabi 0c5 12 Sfdl e5 13 Ag5 
Ae7 14 Ax 16 gxf6 15 45e2 Ae6 16 Axe6 fxe6 

17 Sb7 tf?f7 18 fldbl d.5 19 45g3 h5 20 h.4 a5 
21 W(3 9i?g6? (21...Wxc2 22 45xh5 f5 is cor¬ 
rect) 22 Slb3 a4 23 Sc3 Wd6 24 £>xh5 f5 25 
exf5+ exf5 26 Sxe7 and wins (Fischer- 
R.Byrne, New York blitz 1971); 

2) 7 45db5 a6 8 Ae3 l'a5 9 45d4 e6 
(9...43g4!P 10 43xc6 bxc6 11 Ad2 g6 is also 
played, but 9...43e5 is questionable: 10 4ib3 
Wc7 11 Ae2 Ivanchuk-Kramnik, Paris rapid- 
play 1995) 10 0-0 Ae7 11 Ab3 0-0 12 f4 Ad7 
(12...Wc7 13 Wf3 leads to a position from the 
Sozin Attack) 13 £5 45xd4 14 Axd4 exf5 15 
ex£5 Ac6 16 Wd3 laeB 17 Sadi 43d7 (not 

17.. .Ad8P! 18 *S?hl 4M7 19 %3 Af6 20 AdS! 
De Firmian-Kramnik, Erevan Olympiad 1996) 

18 %3 Af6 19 Hxd6 Axd4+ 20 Wxd4 45f6 
21 4kl5 Axd5 22 Axd5 Sd8 23 c4 V 2 -V 2 
(Short-Kramnik, Novgorod 1996), or the less 
hackneyed 7...Ag4!P (Topalov-Kramnik, 
Linares 1998); 

3) 7 45b3 (the most popular move) 7...e6 8 
0-0 Ae7 9 Ae3 Wc7 10 f4 0-0 11 Ad3 (11 g4? 
d5!) 11...a6 12 g4 (a standard attack) 12...b5 13 
g5 4)e8 (14...45d7 is safer) 14 g6P! (it is 
also possible to avoid this weakening: 

14.. .45b4 15 Sad Ab7) 15 Wh6 f5P! 16 exf5 
gxf5 17 4hd4... 1-0 (Fischer-Saidy, New York 


1966/67), When the methods of defence 
against such attacks had been refined, White 
began playing 8 Af4 4he5 9 Ae2, for example: 

9.. .Ae7 10 Ae3 Wc7 11 f4 4)c6 12 Af3 a6 13 
0-0 0-0 14 a4 b6 15 g4 Sb8 16 g5 45d7 17 
Ag2 Ile8 18 JSf3 (Kasparov-Anand, Linares 
1994) and the minor differences from the 
usual Scheveningen (Karpov-Kasparov, 24di 
matchgame, Moscow 1985) — white king at gl 
(instead of hi) and queen at dl (instead of d2) 
- turn out to favour White, or 9...Ad7 10 Ae3 
(10 a4 Ae7 11 a5 fh? 12 a6 0-0 13 0-0 Bfb8 
V 2 -V 2 Kasparov-Kramnik, Horgen 1995) 
IQ.Mcl 11 45b5 Axb5 12 Axb5+ 4)c6 13 
HKfi a6 14 Ad3 ci5! with equality (j.Polgar- 
Kramnik, Dortmund 1996). 

For the moment the overall statistics of this 
variation favour Black: for every four wins by 
him, there are only three for White. True, by 
no means all the results of the games , stern 
from the outcome of the opening, and so one 
can talk only about a tendency, which con¬ 
firms Fischer’s old words: ‘There is no direct 
refutation of Benko’s audacious move 

6.. .Wb(x 



Black can also delay the evacuation of his 
king, to retain the possibility of hiding it on 
the other wing: 9...a6!P 10 AgS Wc7 11 45g3P! 
b5 12 ‘A’.hlP! h5! 13 Axf6 gxf6 14 45xh5 Ab7 
15 4)g3 0-0-0 with good play for the pawn 
(Kasparov-Timman, Manila Olympiad 1992). 
10 &h1 (later other moves were also tried, 
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but without particular success) 10.. „4ia5 
The desire to eliminate the powerful bishop is 
logical, although 10...43g4 11 Wei iLh4 
(Nunn), or 10...Sd8 with the idea of ...d6-d5 
also has its point. 



‘A finesse aimed at provoking 12 Jle3 Wc7 
after which White’s initiative is blunted.’ 
(Fischer) 

12 f4 b5 13 43g3 



13.. .b4 

Fischer, and after him Nunn in die Encyclo¬ 
paedia of Chess Openings , and Nikitin and 1 in 
our monograph on the Sicilian Defence - we 
all attached a question mark to this move! Gli- 
goric and Ragozin avoided any mark, but 
commented: ‘Benko underestimated the sub¬ 
sequent complications or simply thought that 
White would have to move his knight, other¬ 
wise he would have played 13...itb7, which 
would not have determined Black’s fate so 
quickly.’ 

Indeed, after 14 43h5 b4 or 14...‘4’h8 he has 
a perfecdy sound position. But the immediate 

13.. .43xb3!, restricting White’s choice, is even 
better, for example: 14 axb3 Jlb7 (or 14...b4) 
15 43h5 Sfrh8 (assessed as equal by Fischer) 16 
Juf6 Axf6 17 43xf6 gxf6 18 Wd2 Sg8 19 
Sf2 Sg4 with a perfecdy good game. 

In Fischer’s opinion, ‘The text exposes 
Black to a vicious attack,’ but, as we will see, 
even after it his fate was still altogether un¬ 
clear. 


14 e5! dxe5 

14,..43xb3? is now too late in view of 15 
exf6 43xal (15...gxf6 16 JLh6) 16 fxe7 Se8 17 
43ce4 and wins. 14...bxc3? is also bad: 15 exf6 
gxf6 16 lh6 £5 17 43h5 (Fischer) 17..xxb2 18 
2b 1 JUi4 (otherwise the manoeuvre of the 
queen to g3 is decisive) 19 #d3 43xb3 (too 
late!) 20 Wh3!, or 15...jtxf6 16 Axf6 gxf6 17 
43e4! #f5 18 43xd6 #g6 19 Sf3 (Yudovich) 
or simply 19 bxc3. 



The critical moment of the game: what to 
take and with what? 

15.. .gxf6? 

The first, but already decisive mistake - to 
lose in a sharp Sicilian, in contrast to the 
‘Spanish torture’, Black does not have to make 
many mistakes! 

However, Fischer does not attach any mark 
to this move, regarding Black’s position as 
already bad. Indeed, it was also poor to play 

15.. .J.xf6 16 4ke4 Wei (16...#d4? 17 43xf6+ 
gxf6 18 #g4+ <3?h8 19 Sadi #xb2 20 43h5 
Sg8 21 #xg8+! 4?xg8 22 Sd8 mate) 17 43h5! 
*&h8(?) 18 43exf6 gxf6 19 fxe5 fxe5 20 43f6 
(Fischer) 20...Sg8 (otherwise 21 #h5) 21 
43xg8 &xg8 22 tT3 £b7 23 %3+ <&>f8 24 
#xe5 and White wins. 

Black has a far more tenacious defence: 

17.. .1.h4 18 fxe5 (and, as pointed out by Gli- 

goric, 19 #g4, however...) 18...sfeh8I 

(18...4kb3? 19 4)hf6+!), for example: 19 Wg4 
f5! 20 exf6 J.xf6 21 43exf6 gxf6 22 Wh4 
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4kb3 23 axb3 i,b7! 24 c3 (24 4kf6?! SgB!) 

24.. .5ad8, or 19 4M6!? ±b7! 20 Wh.5 ±xe4 
21 4lxe4 4kb3 22 axb3 f5 23 4ki6 and al¬ 
though with such a powerful knight White’s 
chances are better, for the moment there is no 
question of him winning. 

But there is something else that is more 
important. ‘The best chance is 15...bxc3! 16 
43e4 Wb4 17 %4 ±xf6 18 4>xf6+ 19 

Wh.4 h6 20 4)g4 threatening 4kh6 with a 
strong attack,’ writes Fischer. However, Hub- 
ner categorically disagrees with such an 
evaluation of the position after 20...cxb2. Here 
are his variations with a few refinements: 

1) 21 Sabi 4kb3! (not 21...t r e4? 22 43xh6! 
gxh6 23 #xh<x+ &g8 24 f5! %4 25 SB!, or 

24.. .exf5 25 Ad5! Wxd5 26 %5+ ^h7 27 Sf3 
f4 28 Sxf4 exf4 29 Wxd5) 22 4kh6 f6 23 
Sxb2 Wc4 24 4\g4+ &g8 25 4>e3 Wd4 26 
2xb3 Jla6 and Black’s posi tion is even prefer¬ 
able; 

2) 21 Sadi 4kb3 22 4)xh6 (22 cxb3 Jla6! 
etc.) 22..T6! (22...4M2 23 4\g4+ 4?g8 24 43f6+ 
leads to a draw) 23 axb3 We4 24 4)f5+ ^g8 
25 43e7+ <&f7 26 4kc8 Saxc8 27 2d7+ &g8 
28 #g4 (Hiibncr), and after 28...Wh7 29 fxe5 
'S’hS! the b2-pawn causes White a mass of 
problems; 

3) 21 Sael 4kb3 22 4kh6 f6! 23 axb3 
Ab7 24 Wh5 (24 43g4+ ^g8 25 fxe5 Wd2 
favours Black) 24.. JLxg2+! 25 < *l?xg2 #b7+ 26 
If3 gxh6 27 #xh6+ Whl 28 #xh7+ &xh7 29 
fxe5 with a roughly equal endgame. 

Apart from 20 43g4 Hiibner also examines 
20 bxc3, coming to the conclusion that this 
was no better: 20...#xc3 21 43g4 (21 fxe5 
Jta6!) 21...exf4 22 43xh6 gxh6 23 #xh6+ 4?g8 
24 %5+ %7 25 #xa5 ±b7 26 Wd2 B 27 
gxf3 jixf3+ 28 Sxf3 #xal+ 29 4?g2 Wc5\ and 
White has only perpetual check (30 Sg3+ 9b h7 
31 Sh3+ etc.). It seems to me that Black can 
even play 26...Sfd8!? 27 We2 e5 with good 
counter-chances. 

I would add that in the event of 17 bxc3 
(instead of Fischer’s 17 #g4) 17...#xe4 18 
Jlxe7 Jlb7 or 18...fle8 Black maintains the 


balance without difficulty. Thus Benko’s mis¬ 
take in this game was not 13...b4, but only die 
incautious 15.. .gxf6. 

16 4lce4 #d4 

Flayed after a lengthy, but already belated 
think. According to Fischer, after 16...Wc7 
White would have won with the cavalry 
charge 17 43h5! £5 18 43hf6+! 4?g7 19 #h5! 
JL\f6 (not 19...h6 20 SB Sh8 21 Sg3+ 'if8 
22 Wxh6+!, or 20...exf4 21 Ih3 Sh8 22 
43e8+!) 20 4kf6 h6 (20...Sh8 21 Wg5+ if8 
22 Wh6+ ie7 23 Wh4 if8 24 43xh7+ etc.) 21 
SB! Sh8 (21...ixf6 22 #114+! ig7 23 Ig3+ 
ih7 24 Sh3 with mate) 22 4>e8+! Sxe8 23 
Sg3+ if8 24 #xh6+ ie7 25 Wh4+ id6 
(25...if8 26 Sh3! #d8 27 #h6+ ie7 28 
#g5+, winning the queen) 26 Sd3+ ic6 
(26...ic5 27 ±a4! with the direat of Wf2+) 27 
Aa4+ ib7 28 Jlxc8 with crusliing threats. 
17#h5! 

It only required the opponent to spoil pre¬ 
maturely liis pawn structure, and White 
prompdy creates an efficient attacking mecha¬ 
nism, involving Wh.6 and 4)h5, with his knight 
at e4 also playing a far from minor role. 



17.. .43xb3 

Black has no defence. Fischer gives 

17.. .1h8 18 #h6 SgB (18...exf4 19 4)h5) 19 
43xf6,17...exf4 18 43f5! exf5 (it transpires that 
quadrupled pawns occur not only in studies 
and problems) 19 2xf4 #xe4 (19...fxe4 20 
Sh4) 20 flxe4 fxe4 21 #xa5 (this variation 
would not have worked if Black had played 
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13...4£bcb3l), or 17...sS?g7 (Lombardy) 18 Sadi 
®xb 2 19 Hi4 Jtb7 20 £kf 6 ! 

IB Wh6! exf4 (if 18...£5 Bobby was planning 
19 c3! bxc3 20 bxc3 Wb 6 21 ^3h5 with inevi¬ 
table mate) 19 £)h5 f5 20 Sadi! We5 21 
£tef6+ Jlxf6 22 £sxf6+ Wxf6 23 Wxf6 
<£j C 5 24 Wg5+ ‘A'hB 25 We7 jka6 26 
Wxc5 Jlxfl 27 Sxfl 1-0 

However, Bobby was quite unable to stop 
the ‘pendulum’: a loss to Gligoric, a win 
against Olafsson, and again a loss to Tal, 
moreover, with White in a Sicilian. True, he 
conducted the game with Smyslov in good 
style - a fighting draw. At the halfway point of 
the tournament he was firmly in sixth place: 
Keres - 10 out of 14, Tal - 9 Vi, Petrosian - 
BYz, Gligoric - 8 , Smyslov - 6 , Fischer - 5 Yz. 

Koblencs: ‘The tournament moved on to 
Zagreb. There the third stage of the marathon 
was due to begin. But it appeared that Fischer 
had forgotten about his sufferings and was in 
an excellent mood. In reply to a question by 
Tal, whether he had ever been to the opera, in 
a treble voice the American began singing the 
march of the counter-bandits from Carmen .’ 

And Caissa rewarded him for his staunch¬ 
ness of spirit: right at the start of the third 
cycle, in an equal position Keres left a bishop 
en prise against him. In the words of an eye¬ 
witness, Bobby even bet that in Zagreb he 
would score 6 out of 7! ‘The bet was a good 
one, it didn’t cost Bobby much - only 20 dol¬ 
lars.’ 

After a famous ‘four queens’ game with 
Petrosian he made three more draws - with 
Benko, Gligoric and Olafsson. But another 
defeat against Tal provoked a chain reaction in 
the form of losses to Smyslov and Keres... 
And again Fischer found in himself the 
strength to fight! After drawing with Petro¬ 
sian, he then picked up 2Yz out of 3. In the 
penultimate round Bobby was close to at least 
once ‘revenging himself on Tal, but... he again 
lost (Volume 2, Game No. 126). I think that at 
this moment he must have experienced the 


same feelings that Taimanov and Larsen were 
to experience 12 years later, when they were 
whitewashed by him: ‘What is it about this 
Tal, is he bewitched?!’ 

In his place another player would have 
been broken, but not Fischer. By conducting 
his game with Smyslov with impeccable tech¬ 
nique, he succeeded in catching Gligoric: 1. 
Tal - 20 out of 28; 2. Keres - 18Yz; 3. Petro¬ 
sian - IS'/z; 4. Smyslov - 15; 5-6. Fischer and 
Gligoric - 12Yz; 7. Olafsson - 10; 8 . Benko - 
8 . It will be seen that Bobby acted as a kind of 
regulator in the race between Tal and Keres: 
he lost 0-4 to the former, but drew 2-2 with 
the latter. 

It would appear that the young debutant 
could have been content: only Tal, Keres, Pet¬ 
rosian and Smyslov had finished ahead of him. 
But already Fischer considered himself worthy 
of more. He received a high appraisal from a 
man who was usually sparing in his praise. 
Here are some lines from the tournament 
book: ‘World champion Botvinnik analysed 
many of Fischer’s games and came to the con¬ 
clusion that this youth does indeed possess a 
brilliant talent, but some people underestimate 
him. In his style and understanding of the 
game Fischer is close to the Soviet Chess 
School, the founder of which was Chigorin. 
Botvinnik is sure that the American grandmas¬ 
ter has a great future.’ 

Adult Games 

Fischer greeted the New Year, 1960, already as 
three-times USA Champion. For the moment 
these were die only tournaments in which he 
regularly took first place. The result, as previ¬ 
ously, was excellent: 1. Fischer - 9 out of 11 
(+ 7 = 4 ) > 2. R.Byrne - 8 ; 3. Reshevsky - 7Yz; 4. 
Benko - 7 etc. After bis colossal schooling in 
the Candidates tournament, the young player 
had greatly matured. He had also changed his 
appearance. In place of the sweater and jeans, 
that Bobby had flaunted in Yugoslavia, came 
tailor-made suits. It was at that USA Champi¬ 
onship that he first appeared in a suit, white 
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shirt and tie, which caused a genuine sensa¬ 
tion. 

At that time Fischer’s second upsurge be¬ 
gan, a far more powerful one than the first. In 
reality, it could even be called his first real up¬ 
surge, since in 1959, of course, he was not yet 
ready to become challenger ‘No.l’. 

The tournament in Mar del Plata (March- 
April) was memorable for Bobby, not only for 
his first victory in an international tournament, 
but also his acquaintance with Boris Spassky. 
After losing to him in the 2nd round with 
Black in a King’s Gambit, he then set a furi¬ 
ous pace - 12 Yz out of 13! - and nevertheless 
caught his ‘tormentor’: 1-2. Spassky and 
Fischer - 13Y2 out of 15; 3. Bronstein - IIY 2 ; 
4. Olafsson — 1OYz etc. 

‘.Robert is capable of playing at any time of 
day or night,’ Spassky wrote about the young 
American. ‘He can often be seen playing 
blitz... after a tiring evening adjournment ses¬ 
sion. The USA Champion plays blitz with 
pleasure and with passion. The only thing in 
chess that Fischer does without pleasure is 
losing. Then the pieces are instantly set up 
again, for revenge... Fischer has great experi¬ 
ence of play in tournaments of mixed 
strength, in which he is especially dangerous. 
He all the time forces the weaker opponents 
to solve complicated tactical problems. In this 
respect he resembles the world champion Tal/ 

Incidentally, during that tournament the 
Botvinnik-Tal match was taking place and 
Fischer, according to Spassky, definitely did 
not support the Riga grandmaster. ‘If Botvin- 
nik’s position was better, Robert would try to 
find a win. But when the adjourned position 
was better for Tal, he would cast a brief glance 
at it and... not return to it again.’ 

At the grandiose summer tournament in 
Buenos Aires, Bobby also arrived with the 
intention of winning. Taimanov: ‘At the very 
first press conference he declared, without 
beating about the bush: “In this tournament I 
am the youngest, but also the strongest! I want 
to take first place.” I remember how 


Reshevsky, who was very jealous of his young 
compatriot’s successes, promptly said mali¬ 
ciously: “I’d be happy to finish nineteenth, if 
only Fischer were twentieth!” ’ 

You won’t believe it, but Reshevsky’s wish 
regarding Fischer almost came true: the latter 
shared 13th-16th places, scoring only 8 Y 2 
points out of 19 (+3—5=11)! This was the 
greatest failure in the entire career of die 11 th 
world champion. Whereas, in this tournament 
the American veteran achieved one of his 
greatest successes, sharing first place with 
Korchnoi and finishing 4Yz points ahead of 
Bobby! Subsequently, in trying to explain his 
‘suicidal moves’, Fischer complained of the 
poor lighting in the hall. Possibly he was not 
being hypocritical, since later his complaints 
about lighting became legendary... 

After winning ‘in transit’ a tournament in 
Reykjavik ( 3‘/2 out of 4), in October the 17- 
year-old Bobby arrived at the Olympiad in 
Leipzig, to head the American team for the 
first time in his life. But in achieving permis¬ 
sion to travel to East Germany (the United 
States did not recognise the existence of this 
country) the chessplayers were helped by- 
Regina Fischer: in response to a ban by the 
USA State Department she declared a hunger- 
strike! In an ins faint Fischer’s mother became 
incredibly popular in America, her name was 
mentioned in every radio and television broad¬ 
cast, and her photograph was constantly in the 
newspapers. 

But Bobby himself, it was said, was not de¬ 
lighted by her forceful antics. Fie realised that 
his mother was striving not so much for him, 
as for tire triumph of ‘peace in all the world’. 
He altogether disliked her political activity, 
and her active participation in the American 
peace movement. Grandmaster Dormer re¬ 
membered the tournament in Bled (1961): ‘At 
that time Fischer’s mother was in the Soviet 
Union for peace marches and she met Nina 
Khrushchev. Her voice could be heard every 
evening on Radio Moscow, and Bobby, tuning 
on to the required wavelength, would listen to 
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his mother with an expression of abhorrence 
on his face, hissing from time to time.’ 

Despite the absence of their long-standing 
leader Reshevsky (lie did not want to play be¬ 
low Fischer), the Americans succeeded in 
winning ‘silver’ for die first time in the post¬ 
war period! The contribution of the new 
leader was significant: +10—2=6, and in addi¬ 
tion the best result on board 1 in the final. Of 
his two defeats, one (in die semi-find) caused 
a sensation: the Ecuadorian Munoz defeated 
Bobby with Black in a ‘Dragon’! As lor Gli- 
goric, the Yugoslav grandmaster was one of 
the toughest of ‘nuts’ for the young Fischer. 

In the 5th round of the final Fischer had 
White against Tal and was obviously eager to 
get even with him for past humiliations. The 
world champion employed a sharp variation 
of the French Defence with the sacrifice of his 
kingside pawns and castling on opposite sides. 
At the critical moment he did not flinch and 
created on the board a ‘dazzling display of 
fireworks’, leading to a draw by perpetual 
check. ‘'Ihe quality of this confrontation,’ re¬ 
marked Evans, ‘left little doubt that, in time, 
Fischer would yet take Tal’s measure.’ (This 
fine game, which was annotated by both play¬ 
ers and later in great detail by Hubner, right¬ 
fully appears in the well-known book The 
World’s Greatest Chess Games) 

But with the ex-champion Max Euwe, he 
did not miss his chance and gained revenge 
for his defeat in a training match (1957). The 
game is characteristic of Fischer: first he won 
die theoretical duel and then he very' methodi¬ 
cally conducted the endgame. 



1 e4 c6 2 d4 d5 3 exd5 cxd5 4 c4 

‘At that time I was convinced the Panov- 
Botvinnik attack was the sharpest,’ writes 
Fischer. In earlier games he obstinately but 


rs _______ 

unsuccessfully played 2 4k3 d5 3 4 lT 3 (cf. 
Volume 2, Game No. 72), and later - 3 exd5 
cxd5 4 J=d3 (Game No. 76). 

4...^f6 5^c3 



5.. .£>c6 

In the variation 5...e6 6 ^f3 JLe7 Fischer 
gained an advantage against Ivkov (Buenos 
Aires 1960) by 7 c5 0-0 8 Jtd3 b6 9 b4 bxc5 
10 bxc5 $3c6 11 0-0 JLd7 12 h3 4l3e8 13 JL64, 
but he himself pointed out that 9...a5 10 ^a4 
<£}fd7! -was better (tme, here Black has to 
reckon with the sharp move 11 h4!?). 

More often after 6...ile7 they play 7 cxd5 
£ixd5 8 Jtd3, and now 8...4ic6 9 0-0 0-0 leads 
to a tabiya from the Semi-Tarrasch Defence 
(cf. Game No.62), but deviations also occur: 

8.. .b6?! 9 3£ie5! (9 £hcd5 ®xd5 10 0-0 ^d7 is 
unclear, Korchnoi-Tal, Curacao Candidates 
1962) 9...0-0 10 Wh5 f5 11 0-0 ±bl 12 1x4 
with advantage to White (Petrosian-Bagirov, 
Moscow 1967), or 8...0-0 9 h4?l 4k6 with 
equality (Sveshnikov-Kasparov, 46th USSR 
Championship, Tbilisi 1978). 

‘Later, by the efforts of many grandmasters, 
but mainly Petrosian ( but later also Karpov — 
G.K) y it was shown that 6...1,b4 is the sim¬ 
plest, in analogy 7 with the Nimzo-Indian De¬ 
fence, and Black has a comfortable game.’ 
(Botvinnik) 

6£rf3 

‘On Botvinnik’s old 6 JLg5 e6! 7 cxd5 exd5 
8 jlxf6 Wxf6 9 $3xd5 WdS...\ informs 
Fischer, but here Botvinnik played only 7 c5 
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or 7 4if3 {Volume 2, Game No.9). Nevertheless, 

6.. .e6 has remained the soundest move, al¬ 
though towards the end of the century two 
risky continuations, known from the 1930s, 
became fashionable — 6...dxc4 (with the idea 
of 7 d5 4^e5 8 HkW h6! Anand-Seirawan, Am¬ 
sterdam 1992), or 6...Jle6 (this has been suc¬ 
cessfully played, in particular, by Dteev and 
Leko). 

6.. .1.g4 (the main reply) 7 cxd5 <2lxd5 8 


She8 20 0-0 WxB 21 Sfbl SadB 22 Wxa7 
Wg4+ 23 ^fl Wh3+ V 2 -V 2 (Gaprindashvili- 
Chiburdanidze, 6th matchgame, Pitsunda 
1978), but 14...f6! is even better: 15 0-0 (15 
#3xd5+ Wxd5 16 Wc7+ WdT) 15...$3xc3 16 
bxc3 Sl?f7 and White does not have time for 
Sbl -b7 (Onischuk-Dreev, Yalta rapidplay 
1995); 

2) 14 ^xd5+ Wxd5 (if 14...exd5 White can 
move his queen and then begin an attack, on 
die king) 15 #‘xd5 (Dolmatov’s idea 15 
Jlg5+!? f6 16 Wxd5 exd5 17 1x3 w'as demol¬ 
ished by 17...4?e6! 18 to ld6 or 18 0-0-0 
lb4 with equality, Karpov-Kramnik, Linares 
1993) 15...exd5, and now 16 lf4 to 17 
0-0-0 Sd8 and ...Sd7 with equality (Onischuk- 
Dreev, Moscow rapidplay 2002), or 16 0-0 
with ‘good play against Black’s isolated d- 
pawn and a-pawn’ (Fischer), but experience 
10 ibtb? ^xd4 11 lb5 + Cixb5 12 has not confirmed this: 16... < st?e6 17,-Sel+ 
Wc6-f! (discomforting the black king) 4?f5! 18 Sdl (18 1x3 1x7! with equality, 
13...^e7 13 Wxb5 Smejkal-Filip, Luhacovice 1968) 18...Sd8 19 

1x3 Sd7 20 Sacl 1x7 21 Sd4 g5! 22 Sa4 
W HP lf6 with equality (Adams-Dreev, Wijk aan 

Zee2002 )- 


A quiet line, leading to an ending. After 

9...$Mb4? 10 1x3 £>xd4 11 lxd4 #xd4 12 
lb5+ £k6 13 0-0 White has a strong attack 
(Evans-Henin, Las Vegas 1965), but if Black 
wants to sharpen the game, he plays 9...^b6, 
allowing 10 1x3 e6 11 0-0-0 or 10 d5!? — here, 
from the very 7 start, considerable resourceful¬ 
ness is demanded of the two players. 


The critical position of this variation. 4b |||f |fl| 

13 -® xc3?! 

A premature exchange, allowing the white K3>1 ..^aa 5 ! 

rook to come quickly into play on the b-fiie. 

13,.3SAl7! is correct, as played in the source 14...‘#d7 

game Panov-Sergeev (Moscow 1930), for ex- Some later tries: 14...HM5 15 Sbl! fidB 16 
ample: 1x3 4?f6 17 Sgl h6 (Balashov-Holt, Buenos 

1) 14 Wa5?! 4kc3 15 bxc3 (15 Wxc3 f6 16 Aires 1980) 1.8 Wa4! e5 19 64! with a strong 
1x3 to 17 0-0 1x7 18 Sacl Wd5! Mark attack, or 14..T6 15 la3+ to (Christiansen- 
Tseitlin-Rasparov, Daugavpils 1978) 15..T6 16 Shamkovich, South Bend 1981), and after 16 
Sbl to 17 ®a6 1x7 18 Sb7 Wd5 19 ±a3 Wb7+! <S>g8 17 JlxfB WxfB (17...fcf8 18 Sdl 
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An important innovation. ‘Months before 
the game I had showed this line to Benko and 
he suggested this innocent-looking move. 
Upon looking deeper I found that, horrible as 
White’s pawn structure may be, Black can’t 
exploit it because he’ll be unable to develop 
his kingside normally. It’s the little quirks like 
this that could make life difficult for a chess 
machine.’ (Fischer) 


21 ...©c6 (parrying the threat of Ac5) 22 


An unsuccessful defensive plan involving 24... S 
the manoeuvre of the rook to d7 (it wastes Sb5-f 
precious time!): Euwe overestimated the dan- (29...I 
ger of an invasion of the sevendi rank. If En 

15.. .Hc8, then 16 fe6(a5) is unpleasant. ‘Also pawn, 
difficult is 15...^xb5 16 Sxb5 4^16! 17 Sb7 f6 30.. 
18 4e2 4c6 19 Sf7 a5 20 Ae3 with an 
enduring pull,’ (Fischer), although after the 
counterattacking 20...Sb8! Black would have 
retained possibilities of resisting. 

16 Ae3 ®xb5 17 Sxb5 2d7 18 4e2 
‘18 fia5 is unnecessary. White can win die 
a-pawn at his leisure.’ (Fischer) 

18.. ,f6 19 fidl! 

An excellent technical measure - the ex¬ 
change of the opponent’s only active piece. 

Now Black remains with his boxed-in rook at 
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32 2b5+?! 

White’s only error in this game. It is strange 
that, both at the board and in his later analysis, 
Bobby overlooked an instant win — 32 Hd6-H 
(but not 32 a7? fia3!) 32...4c5 33 ld7. 

32...<4c4? 

‘After the game Euwe showed me a cute 
trap he might have played for - and almost 
fainted when I fell into it!’ writes Fischer. The 
line arises after 32...4c6 33 la5 Ad4 and he 
asked, “What do you do now?” I looked a few 
seconds and played 34 Ae5?, whereupon he 
uncorked 34...Sc5! which leads to a draw. 
Upon reconsideration, however, simply 34 
4e2 wins. It’s these tidbits that you remember 
best’ 

In my opinion, the variation with ‘simply 34 
4e2’ (would it not be simpler to play 34 a7 
Axa7 35 Sxa7 Sxf3 36 4e2 lh3 37 4fl — 
nevertheless with an extra piece?) is wordi 
continuing, since here the win is still by no 
means obvious: 34...Sc2+ 35 4d3 Ab6! 36 a7! 
Sd2-H 37 4c4 Id4+ (or 37...!c2+ 38 4b3 
Sc3+! 39 fcc3! Axa5+ 40 4d4 Ab6+ 41 
4e5 4b7 42 4xe6) 38 4c3! (not 38 4b3 
Sd3+ 39 4c2 Axa7 and .. .fixf3) 38...Axa5+ 
39 4xd4 4b7 40 4e5 Ab6 41 4xe6 g4 42 
fxg4 fxg4 43 Ag3! (after 43 4f5 Axf2 44 
wxg4 Ae3 the aS-comer is of the wrong col¬ 
our and for a draw it is sufficient for Black to 
defend his only pawn, threatening to give up 
his bishop for the h-pawn) 43...Axa7 44 4f5 
4c6 45 4xg4, winning after many moves in a 
bishop endgame, which in some ways resem¬ 
bles the ending of the game Stein-Spassky 
("Volume 3, Game No.57). 

33 Sb7! Ad4 34 Sc7+ 4d3 35 fixc3+ 


opening duel, which demonstrates how chess 
thinking develops. 

Game 59 


Leipzig Olympiad 1960,11th round 
King’s Indian Defence E79 

1 d4 £rf6 2 c4 g6 3 <<hc3 Ag7 4 e4 0-0!? 

(a slight provocation instead of the usual 
4...d6) 5 Ae2 

Earlier in Leipzig, Fischer had already 
beaten Szabo (after 5 Ag5) and also I^etelier, 
who swallowed the bait: 5 e5?! 8 6 f4 d6 7 

Ae3 (7 $3f3 dxe5 8 fxe5?! Ag4 9 Ae2 c5! 
Schoene-Fischer, San Francisco 1957) 7...c5! 8 
dxc5 $k6 9 cxd6 exd6 10 ^3e4?! Af5 11 £>g3? 
Ae6 12 £>f3 Wc7 13 Wbl dxe5 14 f5 e4! 15 
fxe6? exf3 16 gxf3 f5! 17 f4 £>f6 18 Ae2 2fe8 
19 4f2 lxe6 20 lei fiae8 21 Af3 lx»3! 22 
lxe3 Sxe3 23 4xe3 Wxf4+! 0-1. 


Uhlmann’s favourite ‘anti-King’s Indian’ 
set-up. Incidentally, Bisguier won against 
Fischer for the only time in his life (New York 
1956) after 9 £)c2 Ad7 (9...Ae6!) 10 0-0 lc8 
11 Ae3 £la5?! 12 b3 a6? 13 e5! dxe5 14 fxe5 
^e8 15 ^!kI5 etc. 






The young grandmaster masterfully put 
Benko’s idea into practice! 


M, v y \ Wzd,, 


At the finish, in his meeting with the leader 
of the East German team Wolfgang Uhlmann, 
Bobby gave an object lesson of play in his 
favourite endgame with bishop against knight 
But dais game is also interesting for its 


It would be interesting to know what 
Bobby could have been guided by, in choos¬ 
ing this continuation. White has good play 
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Up to here Uhlmann felt more than confi¬ 
dent: this position had already occurred in 
diree of his games and had brought him 2Vz 
points. 


An imperceptible, but serious omission. In 
the words of Geller, ‘if White does not seek 
adventures, but simply and strongly plays 12 
Wxg4! £kd4 13 Wdl (a manoeuvre that is 
typical of the Sicilian Defence) 13...4k6 14 
0-0 fe (14...1tb6+ 15 fif2) 15 &hl, he gains 
an advantage in the form of his greater com¬ 
mand of space and control of the centre, in 
particular the d5-square (Pomar-Geller, 
Stockholm Interzonal 1962).” 
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In the resulting equal endgame Uhlmann 
begins playing passively. Of course, he should 
have continued 17 4?g7 18 h3 and fiadl 

with equality (ChessBase). 

17...Sad8 18 £kS5 Ae8 19 fihdl 



19.. .f5! (Black now has slight pressure) 20 

exf5?! 

Again not the best decision: why open up 
die position? 20 4?e3 or 20 b4 was preferable. 

20.. .gxf5 21 Id2 &f7 22 Scdl fid? 23 
£>c3 flfdS 24 Sxd7+ fixd7 25 Ixd7 + 
Jlxd7 

And so, after the exchange of rooks we are 
left with bishop against knight in pure form. 
As always when there is play on both wings, 
the bishop is stronger and so the chances are 
on Black’s side. But it is surprising how 
quickly White worsens his position. 



26 b4?! 

A pseudo-active move. He should have 


consolidated by 26 g3 and < S?e3, and then tried 
to activate his knight and ‘fix’ on the e5-pawn. 

26.. .b6 (the prelude to an attack on the c- 
pawn) 27 a4?! 

Yet another weakening. 27 a3 was better, 
and in variations similar to those in the game 
the a-pawn would not be so vulnerable. 

27.. .J,e6! 28 c5 bxc5 29 bxc5 <3?e7 (the 
king sets off to claim its booty) 30 Ag3 

The attempt to prevent Black’s plan - 30 
4tlb5 a6 31 ^d6 4?d7 32 JLd5 33 4W> 
would have been parried by the unhurried 

33.. .f4 (opening a way for the king) 34 g3 4?e6 
35 gxf4 ex.f4 36 ( 3?e2 Jle4 and wins. 



3Q... < 3?d7 31 ^h4 ^c6 32 9^g5 e4! (the 
hasty 32...&c5 would have led to a drawn 
pawn endgame after 33 4?f6 sl?b4 34 ^xe5! 
&xc3 35 ixe6) 33 g4! 

Seeing that 33 4?f6 Ac4 34 l *t?xf5 e3 is 
hopeless, Uhlmann launches a desperate 
counterattack. 

33.. .fxg4 34 4}xe4 a5! (fixing the white 
pawn — the punishment for 27 a4?!) 35 ^f4 

If 35 4*}f6? Black would have won easily by 

35.. .6.c5! (but not 35...Ab3? 36 4?xg4!) 36 
£lxh7 *^?b4 and ...'A > xa4. 

35.. .Ab3 36 ‘She3 Axa4 37 2 (37 <&d4 

Adi!) 37...h6 

The excessively abrupt 37...h5 38 < §3f6 h4 
39 4^xg4 <&xc5 40 ^Je5 &b4 41 £\g6 h3 42 
‘S’bS 43 4?cl would have led to a draw. 
38 4?xc5 39 ^xg4 

White’s dream is to give up his knight for 
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the h-pawn and gain a draw, since the al- 
square is ‘of the wrong colour’. 

39...h5 40 the 3 ^d4 

The first time control was reached, and it 
was time to stop and survey the situation. 



41 1? 

Apparently the consequence of the preced¬ 
ing time-trouble. Two moves before he re¬ 
signed the game, Uhlmann could have saved 
himself by 41 h4!, fixing the black pawn at h5 
(a symmetrical reply by White!) and threaten¬ 
ing to give up his knight for it. For example: 

1) 41../&e4 42 £ic4 Ab3 43 £lxa5 i-d5 44 
<4>c3 &f4 45 £>c4, or 42...<&f4 43 ^xa5 <^g4 
44 <?3c4 ^xh4 45 ^3e3 JLd7 46 ^e2 st?g3 47 
^fl with a draw 7 ; 

2) 41...Ad7!? 42 ^fl! If5! 43 £>g3 Ag 6 . 
Now' in the event of 44 ^cl 4?c3 45 ^3e2+ 
&b3 46 £3f4 ±h7 47 £ixh5 a4 48 £)g3 a3 49 
^hc2 ^c4! Black wins in a study-like way, by 
not allowing the white king into tire saving al- 
corner: 50 h5 Ad3 51 h 6 JUi7 52 $3f4 iLe4! 
53 £3e2 Ad3 (White is in zugzwang) 54 h7 
Axh7 55 <23g3 Jlg 6 56 ^e2 Jtd3, or 54 $3f4 
<&b3!l 55 h7 (55 £kd3(e2) a2!) 55...±xh7 56 
£>e 6 &c 3 57 ^3f4 Ad3! 58 £te2+ <&c4 59 £lf4 
Si?b3 and wins. 

But after the cool-headed 44 £kh5! a4 45 
<§3f4 a3 46 £te2+! (not hurrying with 46 ^cl, 
which concedes the important c3-square to 
the black long) 46... < &’c4 47 £k3 with the help 
of his nimble knight White halts the a-pawn 
and gains a draw 7 . 


41 ...4?e5 42 4?e3 Ab3 43 ^g3 0-1 

Without waiting for 43...a4 or 43...h4. 

In January 1961 Fischer ‘traditionally’ won 
tire USA Championship. The result was also 
traditional: 9 out of 11 (+7=4) - exactly the 
same as a year earlier. But, to die surprise of 
many, the legendary Reshevsky finished out¬ 
side the prize-winners for the first time, and 
the right to play in the Interzonal tournament 
was earned by tire 23 year-old Urmbardy (7 
points) and tire 19-year-old Weinstein ( 6 V 2 ). 



Stung by such a fiasco, Reshevsky decided to 
show' ‘who was boss’ and publicly declared: 
‘All the same Fischer has not shown me any¬ 
thing. In a match he will never beat me.’ 
Fischer accepted the challenge, and in June dre 
American Chess Federation announced the 
forthcoming match. It was to consist of 16 
games: the first four in New York, then eight 
in Los Angeles, and the last four again in New 
York. The prize fund was at die level of w'orld 
championship matches at that time - § 6,000 
US. This was not surprising: the initiator and 
main sponsor of the match, Jacqueline Piati- 
gorsky, was from tire Rothschild family! 

The duel of tire two former child prodigies 
provoked considerable interest. One curious 
detail: when the magazine Chess Life asked 
some of the world’s leading grandmasters to 
give their forecasts on the match, not one of 
them w'ent for Fischer! Petrosian predicted a 
score of 9 V 2 - 6 V 2 in favour of Reshevsky, 
Keres - 9-7, while Gligoric and Larsen simply 
replied that Reshevsky would win. To the 
reader such unanimity may seem strange: the 
18-year-old Fischer was on tire rise, whereas 
dre 50-year-old Reshevsky was already ‘on his 
way down’. However, in matches, as is w r ell 
known, much depends on experience, and in 
this Bobby was dearly lacking. 

In the first game he went wrong with Black 
in a complicated variation of the King’s Indian. 
Two typical itraccurades in the opening forced 



him to go totally onto the defensive. After go¬ 
ing into an inferior, but by no means lost, dou¬ 
ble-rook ending, for a long time he held the 
draw 7 but then made a fatal mistake. 


Game 60 


Match, New York/ 

Los Angeles 1961,1st game 
King’s Indian Defence B97 


1 d4 £rf6 2 c4 g6 3 &c3 Ag7 4 @4 d6 5 
Ae2 0-0 6 4bf3 e5 7 0-0 £lc6 8 Ae3 (8 d5 

- Game Nos.29, 64, 90 and 92) 8..+Lg4 9 



Nowadays this is deemed dubious. Fischer 
believed too implicitly that in such positions 
the exchange of the ‘blunt’ g7-bishop is useful 
for Black. But here it leads to a marked weak¬ 
ening of the dark-square complex around the 
king, and if White should succeed in opening 
the position while retaining the queens, he will 
gain good attacking chances. 

Therefore 9...f6 10 Acl f5! (not 10...&h8 - 
Game No. 13) is preferable. 



Now 7 double-edged play results from 11 d5 
%hc7 (not 11...4kl4?! 12 <§3xd4 exd4 13 $)b5 
c5 14 dxc 6 bxc 6 15 £kd4 Wb 6 16 4bb3 Re- 
shevsky-Berliner, New York I960) 12 ^3g5 
4if6 13 exf5 4Uxf5 14 Jtd3 ^3d4 15 <§3e2 4£)f5 
16 *53g3 c 6 ! (Farago-J.Polgar, Hungary 1991), 


while after 11 JLgS Black has a choice of three 
continuations: 

1) ll...JLf 6 12 JLxf 6 4htf6 (after 12...Wxf6 

13 h.3 £lh 6 14 d5 £sd 8 15 c5! £>df7 16 cxd 6 
£>xd 6 17 C\\2 Ad7 18 Set %M1 Black’s 
pieces lack harmony, Ricardi-Kasparov, match 
simultaneous with the Argentine team, Bue¬ 
nos Aires 1992) 13 exf5! (nothing is achieved 
by 13 dxe5 dxe5 14 Wxd 8 Sxd 8 15 £id5 
thxe.4 16 42lxc 7 Sb 8 17 fifdl Ad7 with equal¬ 
ity, Portisch-Kasparov, Linares 1990) 

13.. .1xf5 14 d5 43e7 15 Wd2 £> g 7 16 ^h4 
±d7 17 f4 exf4 18 l txf4 £lf5 19 4kf5+ J.xf5 

20 g4! Jld7 (Kasparov-Anand, Geneva 1996) 

21 Wd4\, and White retains the initiative; 

2) ll.Jid7 (along with ll...We 8 , tills looks 
sounder, usually here a release of the centra! 
tension occurs and Black achieves an equal 
game without particular difficulty) 12 dxe5 
4\gxe5 13 ^xe5 dxe5 14 c5 $3d4 15 Jlc4+ 
si?h 8 w 7 ith equality (Portisch-Tringov, Antwerp 
1955); 

3) ll...We 8 12 dxe5 fxe4 13 ^3xe4 4i3gxe5 

14 lei fT7, or 12...^gxe5 13 exf5 ±xf5 14 
Wd2 (Simutowe-Sasikiran, New 7 Delhi 2000) 

14.. .Wf7 15 ^LlxeS ^3xe5 with equality. 

10 JLxf6 thxfG 11 d5 £he7 12 £ie1 £id7 
Supporting the e5-pawn in die event of the 
thematic f2-f4. Instead 12...£le8?! 13 f4! exf4 
14 Ixf4 £5 15 exB £>xf5 16 Wd2 Wcl 17 
thc2 Ad7 18 Safi favours White (Reshevsky- 
Fischer, New York 1960/61). 

13^d3 f5 
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14 exf5! gxf5?! 

Too straightforward. Better chances of full- 
weight counterplay were offered by 14...4^xf5!, 
not fearing the concession of the e4-square: 

15 Wd2 4^f6 16 fiael (before playing f2-f4. 
White has to neutralise ...e5-e4) 16...c6! 
(16...Ad7 is too slow: 17 Adi! 1^e7 18 f4 e4 
19 g4! or 17...2e8 18 h3!, with the same plan 
of a pawn storm) 17 Adi cxd5 18 cxd5 Wb6i 
19 ^?hl Wd4!, or 17 dxc6 bxc6 18 Adi Aa6 
19 b3 #b6 20 3?hl Sae8! etc. 

15 f4! £sg6 

Fischer goes in for the creation of a pawn 
island, hoping to retain at least some activity 
for Inis pieces, but this does not compensate 
for the defects in Black’s position. White’s 
strategic advantage is especially marked after 

15...e4 16 ^el 4\g6 17 4^c2 - here he can 
prepare unhindered die typical undermining- 
move g2-g4 or else mount an offensive on the 
queenside. 



16 ®d2 JSe8 17 fxe5 £idxe5 18 4lxe5 
Sxe5 

In the event of 18...dxe5 19 c5! 4if4 20 
Ac4 Black has no way of opposing die oppo¬ 
nent’s threats in the centre - 20...Wg5 21 ‘eS’hl 
etc. 

19<£b5! 

The alternative offensive plan — 19 Ad3 
Ad7 20 2ael (recommended by Mednis) 
would have led to a perfectly acceptable end¬ 
game for Black after 20...H^h4i? 21 2xe5 
fax&5 22 Axf5 ^xc4 23 fT4! 1ixf4 24 Ixf4 


Axf5 25 Sxc4 Sc 8 , for example: 26 ^b5 a 6 
27 £ixc7 Ad7 28 Bc3 $f7 29 2f3+ 4?e7 30 
4ie6 Scl-H 31 Sfl Sc 2 ! with equality. 

19...Ad7 20 Ad3?! 

Rcshevsky turns the play onto tactical lines, 
which contains bodi pluses (the win of a 
pawn) and minuses (now White’s pawn struc¬ 
ture is also not ideal). It looks more promising 
to increase the pressure on the £5~pawn by 20 
£k!4! Wf 6 21 Ad3 Hf8 22 Sf 2 etc. 



20.. .Axb5! 21 cxb5 Wd7 22 Wf2 

Tlie attempt to win the a7-pawn is interest¬ 
ing: 22 2acl!? b 6 23 Sc3 Sf 8 24 Wc 2 2f7 25 
fia 3 £k7 26 Sxa7 $3xd5 27 Sa 8 + t i?g7 28 
SB Wc6 29 Ac4 f4, and Black’s position re¬ 
mains dangerous on account of the pins and 
the insecure shelter of his king, for example: 
30 h 3 Wg 6 31 Wxg 6 + hxg 6 32 Sd3 ^b4 33 

22.. .f4 23 Axg6 hxg6 24 #xf4 

Relying on liis great experience, Reshevsky 
decided to compete with die young talent in 
technique. 

24.. JSae8! 

It is not possible to restore material equality 
by 24...Sxd5 on account of 25 We4! 2f5 
(25„.Sxb5? 26 Wxg 6 + #g7 27 Wc6+ ^h 8 28 
Sf7 Hd4+ 29 sfchl Sh5 30 Safi Sg 8 31 Sf 8 
Wg7 32 Sxg 8 + fcgB 33 Sf7 is even worse 
for Black) 26 l'xb7 Saf 8 27 Ixf5 Wxf5 28 
fta7 l'xb5 29 Wd4 etc. 

25 Sadi %7 26 h3 Se2 

It is not easy to breach Black’s defences. He 
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has complete control of what is at present the 
most important file, and he waits to see what 
the opponent will do. 


White has achieved a great deal: his passed 
pawn is threatening to queen, whereas one of 
the black rooks is awkwardly placed and die 
other is tied to the defence of the c7-pawn. 



For the moment I would have preferred to 
retain the queens with 30 Sd4 Se 2 31 Wh4, 
although after the exchange of one pair of 
rooks — 31...Sell (but not 31...Sxb2? 32 
#d 8 + ^?h7 33 Sc4 and wins) 32 ®g4 Sxfl+ 
33 &xfl ®f7+ 34 < & > gl &g7 Black has a per¬ 
fectly defensible position. 

30.. .Wxf6 31 Sxf6 4?g7 32 Sff2 st?h8 
After 32...Sc4? 33 Sc2! Sxc2 (33...2c5 34 

b4!) 34 Sxc 2 2xd5 35 2xc7+ <&f 6 36 a4! 
Black would have remained two pawns down: 

36.. .5dH- 37 <^h2 2bl 38 lxa7 Sxb2 39 Sa 6 
and wins. 


The attempt to retain all four rooks — 34 
2f7, in order to attack the g 6 -pawn, would also 
have set Black some problems, although they 
would also be quite resolvable: 34...Sc5 35 a4 
2e4 36 b3 fic3! (White’s idea would be justified 
only after 36...2e3? 37 Sd4! 2xb3 38 Sh4+ 
<&g5 39 Sg4+ ^16 40 2f6 2d3 41 2fkg6+ 
tf?h7 42 2g7+ 4?h8 43 27g5 and wins) 37 SB 
Scl! (not 37...2xB? 38 gxB Se3 39 2c2 IxB 
40 2xc7 2xb3 41 Sxa7 and wins) 38 2f8 '5$?g7 
39 2a8 2e3 40 b4 2e4 41 2b21? (41 2xa7 
Sxb4 42 Se 2 Sc5 43 Se7+ *^£6 44 2exc7 
2xc7 45 2xc7 2xa4 46 Sc 6 4?e5 widi a draw) 

41...Sd4 42 2xa7 Sxd5 43 a5 Sxb5 44 2b7. 


Black must not delay - 44...^?h6? 45 Sa2!, 
and the pawn cannot indeed be stopped. He 
must urgently activate his rooks, and he has 
two possibilities that in the end enable him to 
gain a draw with the help of the same mecha¬ 
nism that could have saved him in the game: 

1) 44...2c4 45 a 6 2bxb4 46 2xc7+ 2xc7 47 
2xb4 d5 48 2xb6 Ic3 49 a7 Sa3 50 2b7+ 
^?h 6 51 h4 tf?h5 52 g3 9$?g4, or 48 &g3 2c3+ 

49 &f4 2a3 50 2xb6 d4 51 <S?e4 d3 52 <2?e3 
■&h6 53 4?d2 ‘sfe’g? with a draw; 

2) 44...2al 45 Sxc7+ Sfc?h6 46 2b7 2axa5 
47 bxa5 Sxb2 48 2xb6 Ia2 49 a6 d5 50 &g3 
d4 51 4?B d3 52 < 4 > e3 d2 53 il?e2 with a draw. 

34...2xc2 35 2xc2 2xd5 36 a4! Sd4 

The pawn endgame after 36...2c5? 37 2xc5 
bxc5 38 <^g3 &g5 is lost: 39 h4+ <S?f5 40 «S?B 
c4 41 g4+ sbeS 42 h5 gx.h5 43 gxh5 d5 44 h6 
^f6 45 ^e3, or 40...d5 41 g4+ ‘A’eS 42 b3 
4?f6 43 st?f4 ^e6 44 h5 gxh5 45 gxh5 st?f6 46 
a5 4?e6 47 <®>g5 d4 48 &£4\ 49 #e4 &g5 

50 b4 cxb4 51 «>xd4 ^xh5 52 <£>c4. 

37 b3 2d3 38 Ixc7 lxb3 39 fixa7 d5 40 
Sd7 Sd3 41 2d6 2d4 42 2xb6 Sxa4 43 


Nothing new is introduced into the charac¬ 
ter of the play by 43 Sd6 d4 44 < i?g3 Sb4 45 
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b6 d3 46 sfeB d2 47 < it?e2 Sb2 with a draw. 

43.. JSb4 44 fflbS d4 45 *f3 

45 tf?f4 is more active, with a cunning trap: 
after 45..,lb3? the unexpected activation of 
the king proves decisive — 46 'tfe’eS! d3 47 ‘ST6! 
<^h7 48 Sb7+, and the attempt to retain the 
pawn with 48... < i?h6 is suppressed by a mating 
attack - 49 g4! g5 50 h4 gxh4 51 Sb8 ^h7 52 
g5 etc. But Black could have avoided the trap 
by 45...d3-H 46 ^e3 Sb3! and safely reached 
the haven of a draw: 47 b6 g5 48 < 4’d2 ^g7 49 
g3 <&h6 50 h4 gxh4 51 gxh4 ^g6 52 h5+! 
<jt?g7! 53 b7 &h7 54 h6 Ibl 55 ^xd3 Sb6 56 
<i?c4 fibl. 

45.. ,fib3 + 46 ^e4 d3 47 &e3 g5 48 
flb6+ &g7 49 4?d2 <S?f7 50 g3 



just one serious mistake, and the competi¬ 
tion in technique proves lost — at a moment 
when, to gain a draw, Black only needed to 
solve one last little problem. Bobby goes into 
an elementary rook endgame, overlooking that 
White’s only pawn will queen with the support 
of the long, whereas Black’s passed pawn is 
deprived of such support and its prospects of 
becoming a queen are equal to zero. 

Marking time with the king would have led 
to a draw: 50...&g7 51 h4 gxli4 52 gxh4 tf?h7 
53 h5 ^g7 54 ^e3 ^h7 55 h6, and now ei¬ 
ther of two rook moves onto die third rank — 

55...Sa3(c3)! 56 Id6 Sb3 57 b6 4?h8! 58 &d4 

d2! 59 ^c5 lb2 60 ^c6 fic2+ (diese checks 
save Black) 61 ^d7 Sb2 62 S&cl Sc2+ 63 


<^>b8 Sb2 64 b7 4?h7. It is surprising, but 
Fischer must have also found such a drawing 
mechanism when seeking a defence in the 
lengthy variations after 34 217!? 



Running towards the white pawn is point¬ 
less: 53...^e7 54 <4>c5 < S > d7 55 4?b6i 


54 2c6 2xh3 55 b6 fihl 56 <S?b5 Hb1 + 
57 ^a6 Sal + 58 ^b7 g4 59 &c8 Sa6 

(alas, if 59...g3 there follows the cruel 60 Sc3!, 
and the black, pawn is lost) 60 ^c7 1 -0 

‘A masterwork of technical accuracy by Re- 
shevsky.’ (Mednis) 

Despite this painful defeat at the start, 
Fischer did not become rattled and he gained 
convincing revenge in the very next game, 
catching his opponent in a prepared variation. 
Evans wrote regarding this: ‘The opening has 
always been regarded as die old warrior’s weak 
point, and were it not for this handicap who 
knows how far Reshevsky might have gone 
toward the summit? Whatever the case, being 
familiar with the latest wrinkles does have the 
merit of salting time on the clock and, hope¬ 
fully, of catching an opponent off guard.’ In 
the end, after thinking for 50 minutes over his 
16th move, Reshevsky got into severe time- 
trouble and was forced to play at blitz tempo. 



1 e4 c5 2 £if3 £sc6 

Throughout the match Reshevsky played 
the ‘Accelerated Dragon’, not allowing Fischer 
his favourite set-up after 2...d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 
&xd4 5 £>c3 g6 6 ±e3 ±g7 7 ft 0-0 8 
Wd2 £k6 9 Jlc4 followed by 0-0-0. 

3 d4 cxd4 4 <^xd4 g6 5 ^c3 

In the 8th and 10th games there was a solid 
positional dispute in the Maroczy set-up — 5 
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c4 ^3f6 6 $}xd4 7 Wxd4 d6 8 Jle2 Jlg7 

9 JLe3 0-0 etc. Subsequently, on his way to the 
top, Bobby was happy to play tills variation as 
Black (Game No. 96). 



The two players also tried 7 Jlc4 0-0 8 
Jlb3, bringing to mind the opening catastro¬ 
phe 8...&a5?! 9 e5 £>e8? 10 Axf7+! &xf7 11 
4^e6!l and wins (Fischer-Reshevsky, New 
York 1958/59). Bobby - a genuine profes¬ 
sional from his youth — picked up this idea 
from the magazine Shakhmaly v 5..STR, where 
the twin game Bastrikov-Shamkovich (Sochi 
1958) was published. In the match there oc¬ 
curred 8...4\g4 9 Wxg4 £kd4 10 Itdl (4th 
game) and 10 Wh4 (6th) with some advantage 
to White. 

7.. .0-0 8 f4 (a subtlety of the accelerated 
Dragon: 8 0-0 dS! 9 exd5 $3b4 with equality'’) 

8.. .d6 

Now if 8...d5?! there is 9 e5 OseS (9...^e4? 
is inferior: 10 ^xe4 dxe4 11 4£kc6 bxc6 12 
WxdB 2xd8 13 J§.c4 Olafsson-Larsen, Wagen- 
ingen 1957) 10 ^c7 11 Wd2 and Black 

has a cramped position. 

9 £>b3 

Another well-known trap: if 9 0-0, then 

9.. ,Wb6! (Romanishin-Sosonko, Tilburg 1979). 

9.. .Ae6 

‘I was right. This is the old (and second- 
rate) move.’ (Fischer). As is well known, the 
inclusion of 9...a5!? 10 a4 Jle6 (Villard-Keres, 


Parnu 1937) completely neutralises the 11 g4 
thrust, since after 11...4 Md 4 (ll...d5!?) the 
knight can no longer be driven away by a2-a3. 

11 <5M4 Wb6! 12 $3xe6 Wxe3 13 ^xfS 
*$3g4! is also unfavourable for White (Euwe), 
and so ail that remains is the modest 11 0-0 or 
11 JLf3 (Bronstein-Korchnoi, Leningrad 
1959). Nevertheless, modem theory also con¬ 
siders 9...JLe6 to be acceptable. 



10g4!?d5 

Reshevsky is following the famous 
Alekhine-Botvinnik game (Nottingham 1936), 
which — just think about it! — was played be¬ 
fore his very eyes. However, towards the end 
of the century 10...^aS or 10...fic8 became 
more popular. 

11 f5 (11 e5 d4! .Levenfish-Botvinnik, Mos¬ 
cow 1936) 11 ...Jlc8 

‘Iipnitsky recommends ll...gx£5!? It’s in¬ 
teresting,’ writes Fischer, but for the moment 
no one has been found who is willing to tty 
this: after 12 gxf5 Jlc8 13 Sgl White’s initia¬ 
tive is more dangerous than in the game. 
12exd5^b4 13 ±f3! 

‘The modern way - White maintains his 
centre pawn and sacs two pawns on the king- 
side where Black must expose his king to get 
them.’ (Fischer). Alekhine played 13 d6, and 
after 13...Wxd6! (13...exd6? 14 g5!) 14 Jtc5 
Wf4 15 fifl Wxh2 16 Jtxb4 £ixg4! 17 Axg4 
Wg3+ 18 Bf2 Wgl+ Botvinnik gained a draw 
by perpetual check. 

13...gxf5 14 a3 
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The wild play after 14 g5 4bg4 15 Jlc5 4ia6 
16 Jld4 e5! 17 dxe6! (Bondarevsky-Alatortsev, 
Tbilisi 1937) was not to Fischer’s taste. His 
attention had been attracted by another, in¬ 
conspicuous game, played in one of the Baltic 
tournaments. 

14.. .fxg4 15 Jtg2! 

After 15 axb4 White did not like 15...gxf3 
16 #xf3 Jlg4 17 #g2 Jth5 and ...iLg6: 
‘White’s whole idea is to keep Black’s queen’s 
bishop restricted to the queenside’. 

15.. .£sa6 (15...£)b(f)xd5?! 16 *£)xd5 £ixd5 17 
Jlxd5 e6 18 Jlg2! is inferior) 16 Wd3! 

‘Nei’s improvement over 16 We2 JLf5! and 
the bishop retreats to g6, when necessary, de¬ 
fending die kingside.’ (Fischer) 



Played after a long think: Sammy was trying 
to find his way in an unfamiliar situation. In 
Fischer’s opinion, this is ‘the best choice in a 
difficult position’, but in my view it is a posi¬ 
tional mistake: the opening of the centre can 
only be to White’s advantage. 

After the slow 16...^3d7 (Yakovich-I^rner, 
Kuybyshev 1986) 17 h3! £le5 18 #e2 g3 19 
Jtf4 4ftg6 20 Jbcg3, or 16...4ic7 17 0-0-0 
4ke8 18 h3! g3 19 4^e2 ^3d6 20 ^xg3 Jtd7 
(Oll-Pigusov, Beijing 1997) 21 <5M4! Black 
also fails to solve all his problems. 

Apparently the best way out was 16...#d6! 
17 0-0-0, and now not 17...Jtd7 (the source 
game: Nei-Pitskaar, Tallinn 1951), after which 
Fischer was probably planning 18 h3l, but 


17.. .6h5l 18 h3 ^3f4, exchanging one of die 
powerful white bishops (Yakovich-Sadler, 
Koge 1997). 

17 0-0-0 £ixd5 (if 17.,.exd5 there would 
have followed 18 h3 g3 19 Jtd4) 18 h3! g3 
(the g-file must not be opened) 19 Shgl 
Wd6?! 

‘Reshevsky is putting up a first-rate de¬ 
fence.’ (Fischer). And indeed, after 19...4kc7? 
20 Jlxd5! and £xg3, or 19...itxc3? 20 bxc3 
#h4 21 Jtxd5 exd5 22 #xd5 the black king is 
on die verge of disaster. 

But Hubner recommends instead 19...#h4, 
giving die variation 20 JLxd5 exd5 21 ji.d4 
JLxd4 22 Ixg3+ <^?h8 23 *hx d4 ^c5 24 We3 
£)e4 with chances of a defence. However, 
here too after 22 ^xd4! White has very un¬ 
pleasant pressure: 22...^hc5 23 #e3 &h8 24 
$3f3i etc., 22... ( &h8 23 ^3xd5 SgB (not 

23.. .#g5+ 24 <&bl #xd5? 25 Wxg3 and wins) 
24 £ie2!, or 22...#f4+ 23 &bl 4&c5 24 #85 
b6 (24...£ie4 25 £ke4 #xe4 26 Sxg3+ ^h8 
27 #c5!) 25 4kle2 Wh4 26 Sd4, picking up 
die g3- and d5-pawns. 



‘Despite his material deficit, it is obvious 
White has a strong attack. His problem is how 
to land a haymaker.’ (Fischer) 

21 4hxd5?! 

Over-hasty: this pawn will never run away 
from White. ‘Nowadays I would have played 
21 iLd4! without giving it a second thought. 
After 21...Jtxd4 22 Sxg3+ J.g7 (22...*h8 23 
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?xd4+ f6 24 Bf3 leads to a bind) 23 fidgl 
?.h6+ 24 < A?bl JLe6 25 Hxg7+ #xg7 26 
!xg7+ <i?xg7 27 %3+ 4?hS (if 27...if6 28 
U6 0?g7 29 4kd5 wins) 28 We5+ <£>g8 29 
?g5+ 'Sr’hS 30 #f6+ 4?g8 31 $3e2 with a win¬ 


ning bind,’ (Fischer), for example: 31...fifd8 
32 4hf4 4£ic7 33 a5 etc. It would appear that 
29 4tki4 is even simpler. 

21...&H8 22 Jtf4 


‘22 Jtd4 is less convincing now after 

22.. .JLxd4 23 Wxd4+ f6 and White has no 
forced win,’ writes Fischer, but after 24 #h4! 
Black cannot escape: 24...#e5 25 fixg3 Jtd7 
26 £>f4! jt£5 27 £id4, or 24...±f5 25 &f4 
#e5 (25...#c7 26 <?5d4) 26 fldel. 

22...f6 is more tenacious: 23 Sxg3 Jlf5! 
(Fischer condemned this line on account of 

23.. .t r xd5? 24 ±xf6!) 24 #£3 ±e4 25 #g4 
j|.h6+ (25...Bg8 26 ^)e3!), but even here after 
26 Jle3! (26 ^5e3 #c6 and ...Sg8 is not so 
clear) 26..T5 27 #h4 ±xe.3+ 28 Ixe3 White 
has an obvious advantage. 


23.„.iLxh3! 

‘Reshevsky chopped it off fast: — he doesn’t 
wait to be asked twice. Black has succeeded in 
transferring this bishop to the kingside and in 
sealing die g-file.’ (Fischer) 

24 JSxgS ig4 25 Shi (henceforth White’s 
hopes in this game are associated with play 
along the h-file) 25.„J3ie8 (if 25...Sad8?!, 
dien the reply 26 #g2! f5 27 <S5e3 #.f6 28 c3 
is strong) 26 “5ie3 




‘Overlooking his reply. Vukovich suggests 
23 #f3 but 23...±f5! 24 Sxg3 #c6 holds.’ 
(Fischer) 

But the impassive computer suggests 24 
^e7! #65 25 £kf5 (25 £ki4? i.xc2!), not 
fearing 25...Wxb2+ 26 4?d2 Bad8+ 27 sfeel 
lfe8+ (27...#xc2 28 ±d6!) 28 4?fl and regis¬ 
tering an advantage for White after 25...#xf5 
26 Sxg3 or 26 ^d4. 


A time-trouble blunder, leading to a rapid 
defeat. ‘The tempting 26...#f6 is refuted by 27 
4ixg4 #xb2+ 28 'Ariil flad8 29 Sd3 etc. But 
simply 26...f5! holds (if 27 #h2 ‘A’gB).’ 
(Fischer) 

27 #g2! is stronger, with a dangerous initia¬ 
tive, although after 27...Sac8 28 c3 #f7 or 

27...Bad8! 28 c3 S.d7 29 £)xg4 fxg4 30 Sxg4 
Wd3 31 Sg3 We4 Black’s resources are still far 
from exhausted. 

27 #h2i ±e6 

Black’s defence has been broken, and the 
game concludes with a series of simple, but 
pretty blows. If 27...Jlf5 Bobby gives 28 
Ixg7! 4?xg7 29 ®ixfSf #xf5 30 £id4 and 
wins. 

28 Sxg7!? (28 4id2!) 28...^xg7 29 #h6+ 
(or 29 Bgl+ ^f8 30 #h4) 29...®g8 
(29...*4 > h8 30 ±e5+) 30 Igl + %S 31 

Bxg6+ fxg6 32 4id4 Sad8 33 Ae5 ^d7 
34 4ixe6 fixe6 35 4ig4 Bf7 36 #g5 
Sfl + 37 ^d2 h5 38 Wd8+ 1-0 
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Then came two draws, in which at die end flexible) i2...J»b7 13 We2 £)g4!? (chasing the |[ by die h4-pawn. 16...W66 was better. 18 £rc3! Axg5 19 £>xg5! 



of die 3rd game Fischer could have encoun¬ 
tered difficulties. Probably the most fascinat¬ 
ing and dramatic game of the match was the 
5th, die first played in Los Angeles. It was no 
accident that Fischer included it in the book 
of his most memorable games, and even many 
years later it drew the attention of such well- 
known masters of analysis as Robert Hiibner 
and Mark Dvoretsky. 


Game 62 


bishop: Bisguier-Fischer, Bled 1961), or 11 
iLg5!? b6 12 We2 Mbl 13 Sadi (Korchnoi- 
Tal, 8th matchgame, Moscow 1968). 


Match, New York/ 

Los Angeles 1961, 5th game 
Queen’s Gambit Declined D42 


1 d4 <£}f6 2 c4 e6 3 4hc3 d5 4 cxd5 ^3xd5 
5 ^f3 c5 

The Semi-Tarrasch Defence would not 
have been a surprise for the opponent: Fischer 
had employed it before, and also against Re- 
shevsky. Methodical play against the isolated 
d4-pawn was to his taste: here you don’t have 
to agonise over which piece to place where. 

8 e3 (in his matches with Petrosian and 
Fischer, Spassky played 6 e4 — Volume 3, Game 
No.76) 6,„.45c6 7 i„d3 (7 ±c4 - Game 
No.32 ) 7..„iLe7 8 0-0 0-0 

After 8...cxd4 9 exd4 0-0 White can play 10 
Sell {Volume 2, Game Nos.117 and 120). 

9 a3 

Black need not fear 9 <§3xd5 Wxd5 10 e4 in 
view of 10...Wh5 (10...Wd8?! is less good: 11 
dxc5 itxc5 12 e5J Kasparov-Begun, Minsk 
1978) 11 dxc5 JlxcS 12 ±.f4 (Keres-Tal, 
Zurich 1959) 12...Sd8! with rapid equality. 


Years later, after numerous investigations, 
the main theoretical continuation became 

10...Jtf6 (Volume 2, Game No. 119), and the 
position after 10...4Y6 was deemed rather 
dangerous for Black. 

11 Ac2 

White has also played 11 Jle3 b6 12 flcl 
(Fischer claims 12 Wc2 mid Sadi is more 


11 ...b6 12 #d3 Ab7 13.fi.g5 

Or 13 JY4 Sc.8 14 Sfel g6 with equality 
(Averbakh-Kholmov, 29th USSR Champion¬ 
ship, Balm 1961). 13 Sel is more cunning, in 
order after 13...g6 to immediately play 14 JLh6 
(14 h4!? Dvoretsky) 14...Se8 15 Sadi with the 
initiative, while if 13...Sc8?, as occurred in the 
well-known game Smyslov-Karpov, then 14 
d5! (cf. Volume 2, Game No. 117). 

13.. .g6 14 Sfel (after 14 Sadi £>d5 15 
jkh6 Se8 16 Sfel both 16...Sc8 and 

18.. .^xc3 are good: Larsen-Najdorf, Palma de 
Mallorca 1969) 14...Se8 15 h4! 

£ Euwe criticised this “aggressive pass” and 
Barden extolled it. I don’t see how else White 
can make headway, lie has to create some 
kingside threats before Black, consolidates and 
piles up on his d-pawn.’ (Fischer) 

15.. .5.8 

Black could have considered 15...1§ti6 
(however, before the 1970s this was not 
played in such positions) 16 Sadi 3ad8, or 16 
4)b5 Wb8 17 Sadi a6 18 £)c3 Wcl 19 ±b3 
Sad8, trying to neutralise the threat of the d4- 
d5 breakthrough. 

16 fiacl (16 Sadi!? Kavalek-Larsen, 6th 
matchgame, Solingen 1970) 16., .4}d5?! 

A standard relieving manoeuvre, but here it 
loses strength, since the g5-bishop is defended 


White is not satisfied with the tiny edge after 
17 £kd5 Hxd5 (if 17.Jfc.xg5 18 hxgs'WxdS, 
then 19 Wd2 and Jte4 is good) 18 Jlb3 Wd7 
19 d5 Am 20 Sedl (Dvoretsky) or 20 h5!P 

17...f5!? 

On encountering problems, Fischer begins 
sharpening the position: how else could he 
confuse an opponent who was twice his age 
and liked to think, as long as there was time? 
Bobby, by his own admission, realised that 
this was an ‘ugly positional blunder’, but he 
was counting only on 18 $5c3 Jlxg5 19 hxg5 
(cf. the following comment). 

I should add that after the ‘more solid 5 
(recommended by Hiibner), 18 Jlb3! 
SedB 19 Wd2 would have been highly un¬ 
pleasant, and therefore the sharpening of the 
play is the best practical chance. 


Black was expecting die pawn recapture: 19 
hxgSPi £>xc3! 20 b.xc3 (20 Wxc3 £)e5) 

20.. .4.5! J ‘threatening ...Jlxf3 and ...Wxg5’. 
And indeed, here White has too many weak¬ 
nesses. Hiihner’s attempt with 21 JLa4 Se7 
(21..J„xf3?! 22 Wxf3 Se7 23 l.b5!) 22 £se5 is 
parried by 22...flec7 (Dvoretsky) 23 We3 
Wd5\ with an excellent game. 

Dvoretsky also examines the sharp move 

19.. .£\f4, which was tested in a training game 
Potkin-Motylev (Dagomys 2004): 20 #e3 e5! 
(not immediately 2Q...4Lxg2? 21 < A > xg2 &xd4 
on account of 22 i.e4! 4kf3 23 i.x£3 f4 24 
Wc2 *@ f xg5+ 25 •iPfl) 21 dxe5 ^xg2! 22 ^xg2 
4Uxe5 23 Jta4! (23 Uedl Jlxf3+ 24 ®x£3 ^3xf3 

25 Sxd8 <2Yi 4+ 26 &g3 SexdB! with sufficient 
counterplay) 23...1c4!! 24 l,b3 (if 24 Scdl, 
then 24.. JLxf3+ 25 HfxB Wxg5+ 26 Wg3 2g4 
27 JLxeS f4 is equal) 24...^g7 25 JLxc4 /Axf3 

26 Medl 4£)d4-h (k is simpler to play die line 

26.. .^d2+! 27 £te4 fixe4 28 Wc3+ Sd4+ 29 
sl?h3 Jtg2+! 30 &h2 ^3f3+! 31 l i > xg2 Wxg5+ 
with a perpetual check) 27 st?fl Sxe3 
(27...i.g2+! 28 st?xg2 Hxe3 29 fxe3 Wxg5+ 30 
^fl Wxc3 with equality) 28 fxe3 Wxg5 29 
3xd4 Wxc3?\ (29...Wg2+ 30 &el Wxb2 with 
equality) 30 ^e2, and the two rooks and knight 
proved stronger than the queen and three 
pawns. 
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out, 20 Wg3 &h5 21 '#€3 £ted4 leads to an 
advantage for Black. 7 (Dvoretsky). However, 
after 22 JU4! White regains the pawn and 
easily maintains the balance: 22...f4 (22...Jlc6?! 
23 Icdl) 23 Wh.3 ±c6 (23...b5 24 £)xe6!) 24 
£>xe6 £txe6 (24...fixe6? 25 Ixe6 ±xa4 26 
ld6!) 25 J.b3, or 22...b5 23 Icdl! bxa4 24 
Ixd4 (24 Wxd4l?) 24...#c7 25 ttxa4 a6 26 
§2i3 etc. 

After 20...<53h5 White can also consider 21 
Wf3 - since 21...^g7 (21...t5cd4P! 22 Ab3!) 
22 ficdl h6 23 d5! £)a5 24 £>xe6 &xe6 25 
±a4! Wxh4 26 AxeS SxeB 27 0h3! is dan¬ 
gerous for Black, he must play 21...JU8! 22 
Jla4! £kd4 23 Wc3 b5 with equality. 

But, as Dvoretsky has shown, the immedi¬ 
ate 20 #f3! was stronger. 



The tactical justification of White’s idea is 

20...fcd4 21 Scdl Wc4 22 fid7 ±a8 23 
£ke4!, or 20...h6 21 Wxf4 hxg5 22 hxg5 
Wxd4 23 Wg3 (23 Wh2!P %4 24 Icdl #xg5 
25 JLb3!) with a powerful initiative. Defending 
the knight with the queen also does not give 
equality: 

1) 20...#c7 21 Well £k5 22 Jte4! fxe4 
(other moves are less good: 22...Jla6 23 ^3d5! 
£>e2+ 24 Wxcl 25 fixcl fixcl+ 26 &h2, 
or 22...£k4 23 ^3b5! £>xe3 24 £>xc7) 23 
£>cxe4 WbS 24 £if6+ ^g7 (24...4>h8? 25 
£>f7+! <S?g7 26 <53d7) 25 £ixe8+ fixe8 26 g3 
<$3d5 27 &xe6+ 28 Wh6 fie7 29 &g5 


Wf8 (29...Sg7 30 fie6, intending Seel) 30 
Hxf8+ 4?xf8 31 Sxe7 4?xe7 32 &kh7 and ‘the 
rook and three pawms outweigh the pair of 
minor pieces.’ (Dvoretsky) 

2) 20...Hd6 21 Scdl! a6 22 g3 ®d5 23 
4kd5 exc!5 24 Sxe8+ Sxe8 25 b4 with a sta¬ 
ble plus for White, or 21...h6 22 £3h3 ^3xh3+ 

23 Wxh3 Scd8 (23...£kd4? 24 £3b5, or 23...a6 

24 “#e3! &g7 25 ±b3 4tk5 26 Axe6 &c4 27 
Wc2 $3xb228 Wxb2 Sxe6 29 Sxe6 #xe6 30 
d5 HT6 31 d6 etc. is bad for Black) 24 h5! 
£)xd4 (24...g5 25 d5!) 25 J=a4! SfB 26 £)b5 
(26 JLb3!? Dvoretsky) 26...1T4 27 &xd4 
Sxd4, and here instead of 28 Sxd4? ^xd4 29 
hxg6 (training game Inarkiev-Najer, Dagomys 
2004) 29...±d5! 30 Wxh6 %7 31 Wh5 Wh8!, 
White could have won by 28 2xe6! fixdl+ 29 
itxdl (Inarkiev). 

Apparently, only with the far from obvious 
move 20 Wf3! was it possible to exploit the 
main defect of the ‘ugly positional blunder’ 

17.. T5?! - the weakening of the black king. 
Now, however, Black can take on d4 and a 
double-edged struggle develops. 

20.. Mxd4 (20...£>xg2P! 21 fcg2 £ixd4+ is 
dubious on account of 22 ^fl! Dvoretsky) 21 
£)b5! 

‘Marvelously alert! After the practically for¬ 
ced trade of queens, White wins die exchange 
because of the imminent fork on d6.’ (Fisch¬ 
er). However, as we will now see, the ex¬ 
change of queens was by no means obligatory. 
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‘Best.’ (Fischer). After the game the two 
players studied the continuation 21...Wd5 22 
#xf4 ®xb5 (22...4kl4? 23 ±e4!) 23 £sxe6 
fcb2 24 Wh6\ (suggested by Reshevsky; 24 
jLxf5 Wf6!) 24...^a5! (not 24...fie7 25 h5! 
Wf6 26 4)f4! ^3d4 27 ilbl and not Dvoret¬ 
sky’s move 24...4he7 in view of 25 Jta4! Sxcl 

26 2xcl Sb8 27 Ic7 Hal+ 28 ^h2 1^5+ 29 
f4 Hfxe6 30 Ab3! Wxb3 31 2xe7, winning) 25 
JtxfS! fixcl! (25...Wf6? 26 ficdl i, but not 
Fischer’s move 26 ^3g5?! on account of 

26.. .5.cl! 27 Sxcl Se7 28 ±e6+ &h8 - cf. 
below) 26 Sxcl and they considered White’s 
attack to be irresistible - 26...gxf5? 27 Sc7. 

But after 26...Wf6! the win is problematic: 

27 £>g5P! Se7 28 ±e6+ ‘A’hS 29 Sdl %3c6 30 
4)f7+ (30 JLb3 Wgl with equality) 30...^gS! 
(30...Sxf7? 31 Jlxf7 Wxf7 32 Sd7! and wins) 
31 ±b3 Sxf7 32 Id7 4lte5!! (after 32...fcf2+? 
33 ^li2 Black cannot play 33...4l3e5 on ac¬ 
count of 34 Sd8 mate) 33 Jtxf7+ ^3xf7 etc. 
True, by 27 $3f4! (leaving die g5-square for 
die queen) 27...£k6 (or 27...Jlc6, but not 

27.. .Wx£5? 28 Sc7) 28 Jlbl! with the idea of 

25.. Mb2 29 Sdl Wb3 30 Sfl! White would 
neverdieless retain winning chances. 

In fact, the best continuation was 

21.. .Wxb2! 22 £M6 £>xg2! 23 &xg2 £ld4+! 24 
Jle4! fxe4! (Dvoretsky) with a double-edged 
game: 25 ^3xb7 (25 Sxc8 SxcB 26 ^3xb7 
§3c2!) 25...^f5 26 Wf4 e3! 27 Sxc8 Sxc8 28 
fixe3 l r d2! 29 ^3e4 ^xe3+ 30 Wxc3 Wxe3 31 
fxe3 Sc4! and the rook is more agile than the 
two knights, or 25 fibl W<i2\ 26 Wxd4 (26 
^3xb7 ^ic2!; 26 ^ixe8 ^3f5 27 %2f6+ &gl 28 
Wf4 < ^'xf6 29 ^3xe4+ with good compen¬ 
sation for the exchange) 26,.,e3~H 27 ^3de4 
Wxf2+ 28 ^h3 ±xe4 29 £ixe4 Wf3+ 30 ^3g3 
fic2 31 We4 Wa 32 Shi e2 33 fibcl elW 34 
ficxel Bc3 35 fihgl (35 %4 Wf5!) 35...fixa3 
36 ®c6 and the game heads for a draw. 

Now r , however, Black ends up by force in a 
difficult endgame. 

22 fxe3 ^xg2! 23 ^xg2 ^£14+?! 

‘23...^b4+ 24 Ae4! ^3d3 25 i.xb7 Sxcl 26 
Sxcl ^xcl 27 $3xe6! was no better.’ 


(Dvoretsky). But after 27...fie7! 28 i.d5 *f7 
and ... < 4’f6 he would have more chances of 
saving himself than in the game (although 
here he has no practical chances of winning!). 








‘This game was played at the Beverly Hilton 
Hotel in Los .Angeles, and I can still hear the 
audience gasping with each blow, thinking 
each of us had overlooked it in turn. “Fischer 
is winning!” “Reshevsky is winning!”. The true 
state of affairs will crystallize in a matter of 
moves.’ (Fischer) 


‘24...fixe 1 25 fixcl Axe4+ 26 £ixe4 £kb5 
27 £\f6+ &f7 28 £>xe8 ^xe8 29 Ic8+ ^e7 
(29...^d? 30 fihB) 30 a4 ^3d6 31 Sc7+ is alto¬ 
gether hopeless for Black.’ (Dvoretsky) 
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In the resulting ending White has to play Tire interesting plan with 31 b41? was sug- 
very accurately: for the moment Black has two gested by Artur Yusupov. Blade loses after 

pawns for the exchange and a solid pawn 31...^e4 32 2c.8 Se7 33 Slc7 with the ex¬ 
structure. Thus after 28 fiedi ?! 2e7! and change of rooks, which, as usual, is advanta- 

...4frc7-d5 (Fischer) Black would not be in geous to the side who is the exchange up. It is 

danger of losing, also bad to play 31,..Sd8 32 Sdl ^3b5 33 

28.?.^d6 29 Ic7 + 4-16! ficc!7 (andalso 31..Ma8 32&1 c6§3e4 33 1 c8, or 

29...Se7 30 Seel was hopeless. The rook 31...a5 32 %Jc6 %3e4 33 1 xb6 axb4 34 Kxb4 

is needed to mobilize the kingside pawns.’ 'BLdS 35 BLalI — G.K). If 31...b5, then apart 

(Fischer) from 32 2xa7 there is 32 axb5!? £kb5 


wins. Secondly, Hiibner shows that after 38 
Sh6 f4 39 S.hg6+ White also has a won posi¬ 
tion: 39...©h4 40 exf4 ©g3 (40...Sd3 41 ©g2 
Sd2+ 42 ©fl etc.) 41 2b3+ ©xf4 42 SgB and 
Black’s initiative peters out, or 39...©f5 40 
exf4 ©xf4 41 a5 (41 Sg8!? 4ig5 42 2b4+ 
Dvoretsky) 41...4£lg5 42 2bf6+! ©e5 43 a6 
?hB+ 44 ©fl £ih2+ 45 ©el 2xb2 (45...£sf3+ 
46 2xB) 46 a7 Sa2 47 Sa6. He perhaps also 
wins with 39 exf4+ ©xf4 40 ©fl 2dl+ 41 
©e2 2d2+ 42 ©el Sd3 43 lh2i? (Dvoret- 


reached a lost position, and did not seek con¬ 
firmation of this. According to his inner con¬ 
viction, tire logical outcome should have been 
a draw! Although, it must be agreed, in an 
endgame with an exchange advantage and a 
passed pawn it is possible to find a win even 
without the help of a computer. 

33...2d3 34 Sxb6 (34 ©£3?! 2b3 Fischer) 


According to Hubner, 36..JSdl+(instead of f§f§ jUff $H|§ |§§| 

36.. .g4; if 36...F4!? 37 2xe6+ ©f5 38 SeB! §§|| jjj* 

Inarkiev) is also bad: 37 ©g2 Sd2+ 38 ©fl ||p lip 

4*3g3+ 39 ©el 2e2+ 40 ©dl 2xe3 41 a5! f4 ^ 

42 a6 B 43 2xe6+! Sxe6 44 2xe6+ ©xe6 45 , HU 

©el and the a-pawn cannot be stopped HP ||||| 9? ' ||p 

Or 35...4ixg5 (this is more tenacious than pSp Q |||p lllPcl^lllI 

35.. .hxg5) 36 Sfl £>h3+ (36... ©e5 37 a5 ©e4 - 

38 Sb4+! Dvoretsky) 37 ©hi £>f2+ 38 ©g2 H_HI_HI_ H _’ 

(38 2xf2!? Sxf2 39 a5 Dvoretsky) 38...4lg4+ 

39 ©g3 4£bce3 40 Shi (40 2el f4+! 41 ©B Thanks to the opponent’s slight delay. 
©f5 Dvoretsky), ‘and White should win with- Black has activated his forces, creating poten- 
out much trouble’ (Hiibner), but Dvoretsky tiai.lv dangerous counterplay against the king, 
gives 40...^3g4 41 a5 ©g5! 42 2xe6 h5 with 
sufficient counterplay for Black. Even so, I 
was able to find a way to win: 39 ©gl! ^3xe3 

40 2el f4 41 a5 2g2+ 42 ©hi 2g5 43 a6 2a5 
44 b4 2a3 45 b5 f3 46 ©gl £>g4 47 Bfl £2+ 


32...2b8? is too passive: White wins after 
33 2c6 or first 33 b4. 


‘Keeping control of the open file’, writes 
Fischer. ‘On 30 2xa7(h7) 2c8.’ .Hiibner adds 
30 Sxh7 2c8 31 lc2 &f7l, 30 2xa7 2c8 31 
2e2 2c4! etc., and also 30 Sdl ^3e4 31 2dd7 
a5 32 lxh7 2d8! 33 2cd7 2c8! 34 2c7 Sd8 
35 2hd7 Sh8 — and concludes: ‘Fischer’s in¬ 
fallible positional feeling showed again.’ 


A tragic oversight with the flag about to 
fall. ‘Reshevsky probably didn’t see how 
Black’s rook could get back in time to stop the 
a-pawn. White should settle for 36 a6 fi+ 37 
if! (not 37 ©h2? 2e2+) 37...2d3 38 ©el 
Se3+ 39 ©fl Sd3 with a draw. If 40 ©gl 
Sdl+ 41 ©h2 £2 42 Sxf2+ £>xf2 43 Sb3 (43 
a7 Sal wins) 43...2d7 44 2f3+ ©g7 45 2xf2 
Sa7= (46 b4 2 xa6 47 b5 Ub6 48 2 b2 &J6 49 
©gi — G.K). But now it is doubtful that White 
can even draw!’ (Fischer) 

Amazing chess blindness! The subtle move 
36 2b41! would have won,’ points out Dvoret¬ 
sky. ‘White attacks the enemy knight, prepar¬ 
ing at the appropriate moment to exchange it 
for his rook. For example: 36...B+ (36...g5 37 
hxg54- hxg5 38 a6 g4 39 a7 and wins) 37 ©fl 
©f5 (37...f2 38 2xf2+ £lxf2 39 ©xf2 is also 
hopeless) 38 a6 Sd3 39 2cl! Sd2 40 2xe4 
©xe4 41 a7 Sd8 42 b4 2a8 43 2c7! (in the 


Finally, the variation Fischer gives in brack¬ 
ets — 35 2cc6!? (avoiding the complications 
after 35 hxg5 4bxg5) 35...gxh4 (35...2dl+ 36 
©g2 — cf. Hubner’s analysis above) 36 2xe6+ 
©g5 37 Sg6+ ©h5 is easily refuted by 38 a5! 
(Dvoretsky) or 38 b4, winning. 

‘I know no other- example in which Fischer 
commits such a serious error of judgement in 
a rather clarified position,’ concludes Dr 
Hiibner. In my view, both this mistake, and 
the oversight on the 36th move, are very typi¬ 
cal of Fischer: he was very content with the 
course of the game, with die flights of imagi¬ 
nation by the two players, and when he anno¬ 
tated the game he did not believe that he had 


Black begins advancing his pawns, which, 
however, should not have saved him. 

‘30...4ie4!? 31 Sxa7 2d8 came into consid¬ 
eration.’ (Dvoretsky). Indeed, after 32 Sc2 
2d3 33 ©f3 h6 34 2b7 2d6 35 b4 g5 or 34 
fih7 Sdl! Black could still have resisted. But 
in the light of the following methodologically 
valuable comment, if 30... < §3e4 White should 
play 31 lc8! Ixc8 (31...1e7 32 2lc7!) 32 
2xc8, and after 32...^c5 33 a5 ^d3 34 a6! 
^3b4 (the only move) 35 Sc7 <S)xa6 36 Sxh7 
^b4 37 Sxa7 White retains his b-pawn, and 
with it ever\ r chance of winning. 


A typically defensive move in time-trouble. 
The only way to preserve winning chances.’ 
thinks Fischer. ‘After 33 2xb6 2d2+ 34 ©gl 
g5 35 hxg5+ (on 35 Scc6 gxh4 36 Sxc6+ ©g5 
37 Sg6+ ©h5 38 Sxh6+ ©g4 Black has 
enough play on the kingside to hold the draw; 
but not 35 a5? gxh4 36 a6? h3 37 a7 h2+ 38 
©hi <5}g3 mate) 35...1ixg5 36 2cc6 (not 36 a5? 
g4 37 a6? ^Ag5 38 a7 ^if3+ 39 ©fl g3 40 a8# 
g2 mate!) 36...g4 37 2xe6+ ©g5 38 Sh6 f4 
keeps the balance.’ 

But firsdy, 38 Sb5! is stronger, and White 
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event of 43 flat? the black king goes to die 
queenside) 43...1d8 44 b5 and White wins.’ 


Such a switching of the rook is easy to 
overlook in time-trouble! ‘Now White is sty¬ 
mied. In order to mobilize his queenside 
pawns, he must inch forward with b4-b5, 
Sb7, a6-a7, b5-b6 etc. But a half-dozen 
moves, in chess, can be a lifetime.’ (Fischer) 


‘The last move of the time-control, and it 
definitely loses. The best chance is 40 b5 with 
the possibility of Sb8 and b5-b6 (giving up 
the a-pawn) followed by b6-b7, in some key 
variations.’ (Fischer) 

The move 40 b5i is completely obvious - 
otherwise what are White’s passed pawns for?! 
After 40...g5 (40...^15 41 Bc6) 41 hxg5+ hxg5 
42 fib8! g4 43 b6! g3+ 44 &g2 (Dvoretsky) he 
would easily have gained a draw: 44.,.Ba2+ 45 
<3fe»fl (or even 45 ©f3 g2 46 Bg8 Bxa6 47 
Sxg2) 45...Sxa6 46 b7 f3 47 Bf8+ and ...Bxf3. 


The sealed move. ‘Black’s pawns suddenly 
proliferate from nowhere!’ (Fischer) 



4?el Shl+ 49 < i?d2 flxbl 50 a7 f2 51 a8 W 
fl# and Black wins, since White has no per¬ 
petual check.’ 

But 45 b6! was far more tenacious: 

45...Bxa6 (nothing is achieved by 45...f3 46 b7 
Sg2+ 47 ©fl Sh2 48 ^?el Sb2 49 'A'fli with 
a draw) 46 Bbl BaS 47 b7 Bb8 48 ©g2 e5 49 
<4>B ie6 - ‘with an easy win for Black’ ac¬ 
cording to Dvoretsky’s ‘pre-computer’ opin¬ 
ion, but after 50 Sb6+ ^d5 51 Bb5+ ^?d6 52 
Sb6+! (not 52 ©e4? g2 53 Sb6+ ©e7! 54 Sg6 
Sxb7 55 Bxg2 4?f6 and wins) 52...4+7 53 
Sb5 Sxb7 (or 53...1e8 54 b8#+ flxbB 55 
Bxe5 Sf8 56 Se6!) 54 Sxe5 Sbl 55 Se2! Bb4 
(55...SA+ 56 st?g2) 56 Be6! 4d7 57 Bg6 the 
position is a draw: the rook manoeuvres along 
the sixtli rank, cutting off the king, and in the 
event of ...Sbl it returns to the second rank. 

Again Bobby ignores the opponent’s best 
chance: as one can see, not only in life, but 
also in chess he did not wish to accept un¬ 
pleasant reality. 

43.. .5 44 b6 g3 + 45 4e1 

‘He decides to let the pawns through rather 
than get mated after 45 4g2 Ba2+ 46 4gl f3 
etc.’ (Fischer). But the move in the game also 
does not help. 

45.. .5al + 46 4>e2 g2 47 If8+ (or 47 lg8 

Sxa6 48 b7 3b6 and wins) 47...4e4 48 


The first move after the adjournment - and 
a final, fatal mistake by the tired veteran. 
Fischer writes: The line I had expected was 43 
Bel (intending to bolster the pawns from be¬ 
hind with Bbl) 43...g3+ 44 4gl Ba2! 45 Bbl 


‘A hasty slip which, fortunately, still wins. 


(?- G.K.) 45...£3 46 b6 Sg2+ 47 4fl Bh2! 48 As Isaac Kashdan pointed out after the game 
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The standard operation 7...dxc4! 8 Jtxc4 
JLd6 and ...e6-e5 (the Ragozin Defence) is 
undoubtedly better. In the Borvinnik-Tal re¬ 
turn match, wliich took place four months 
before die battle of die American stars, White 
did not gain anything from the opening after 9 
$3b5 c5 10 4£ixd6 #xd6 11 dxe5 #xdl+ 12 
4>xdl £%4 13 4e2 4kxe5 141x15 c6 15 le4 
J@Le6 (1st game), 9 b4 e5 10 JLb2 lg4 11 d5 
^htl (3rd game), or 11 dxe5 £3xe5 12 JLe2 
fk? 13 &b5 Sfd8 (5th game). 

9 e4 e5 10 d5 *£ie7 11 0-0 < §3g6 is also not 
dangerous for Black, while the attempt to pre¬ 
vent ...e6-e5 by 9 JLb5 is groundless in view of 
a well-known pawn sacrifice - 9...e5! 10 Jtxc6 
exd4! (a motif from the game Capablanca- 
Ragozin, Moscow 1936) 11 £lxd4 (or 11 exd4 
bxc6 with equality) ll...bxc6 12 43xc6 WeS 13 
4kl4 Bb8 14 £3 Sb6 15 b4 Jld7 and it is hard 
for White to halt the attack that is building up 
against his king. 


49...4+4! wins outright: e.g. 50 b8W Sa2+ 51 
©el glW mate. “What will the Russians say 
when they see this match?” he enquired, with 
gentle irony.’ (Fischer) 


The king also avoids die checks after 52 
1T3+ 4+5 53 #c3+ (53 Wh5+ 4d6) 53...#d4 
54 Wg3+ 4d5 55 #f3+ '#64+ (Fischer). 
52...4d4 53 Wd8+ (53 Wh8+ 4+4 54 
#c8+ #c5 55 Wxe6+ ©b4 56 We4+ #c4+ 
Fischer) 53...4+4 54 Wd3+ 4+5 55 


58 Wb5+ 4f6 59 Wb2+ e5 and the checks 
come to an end. An ultra-tense struggle! 


After this stroke of fortune Bobby at last 
took the lead and gained the chance of seizing 
the initiative in the match. But not without 
reason was Reshevsky famed for his tenacity 
and fighting character. Pulling himself to¬ 
gether, he crushed Fischer in good style in the 
7 th game. 

This game is noteworthy for Black’s care¬ 
less, strategically risky handling of the open¬ 
ing, allowing White clear play, as well as 
Fischer’s indecisiveness at the culminating 
point of the struggle and his perplexity at the 
finish, which was probably the cause of his 
fatal error. Reshevsky exploited all this me¬ 
thodically and very accurately. 


White delays the exchange of pawns, invit¬ 
ing the opponent to declare his intentions. 
After 10 cxd5 cxd5 11 0-0 the obvious 

11... Jle6 would be more useful than 11 ...b6. 


Match, New York/ 

,os Angeles 1961, 7 th game 
Nim%o-Indian Defence ESI 


e3 0-0 6 Ad3 &c6 7 a3 

Reshevsky knew of Fischer’s weakness for 
set-ups with ...Axc3, otherwise he would have 
chosen the more logical 7 0-0!, in order after 

7...dxc4 8 ±xc4 ±d6 to find a more useful 
move than 9 a3. 


A second opening error, wliich is all the 
more inexplicable, since in a game played the 
previous year Torgbergsson-Fischer (Reykja¬ 
vik 1960) Black had already followed the cor¬ 
rect course: 10...dxc4! 11 <§3xc4 4)xc4 12 
JLxc4 #c7 13 We2 e5 14 &h2 e4 (14...Se8! 
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15 h3 Ae6 is even better) 15 h3 il.f5 16 Sfdl 
Kac8 17 a4 cxd4 18 Exd4 Hfd8 with equality. 
11 cxd5 exd5 12 f3 fi@8 13 Eel AeG 

In the event of 13..Jtb7 (recommended by 
Mednis) 14 ®£1 Wc7 15 Sa2 Kad8 16 43g3 a6 
17 lae2 ^c6 18 ±b2 43e7 19 e4!, or 15...c4 

16 Ab\ 43b3 17 43g3 the black bishop would 
have been unable to prevent e.3-e4, and would 
have remained a passive observer of the 
events taking place on the kingside. 

14 Sa2 lc8 

The immediate 14...Wd7 was interesting, in 
order to reply to the thematic 15 g4?! with die 
stunning 15...cxd4 16 cxd4 43e4!, gready 
sharpening the situation: 17 fxe4 dxe4 18 Jlbl 
Jkxg4! 19 tk2 Sac8 20 Wb2 £>c4! 21 £kc4 
Sxc4 and White’s king is in grave danger. 
Therefore he should switch to die queenside - 

15 a4 cxd4 (if 15...a6, dien 16 Jta3, while after 

15...ilf5 diere is the unpleasant 16 Ab5 43c6 

17 dxc5! bxc5 18 43b3) 16 cxd4 JLf5 17 AbS 
43c6 18 iLa3, retaining the inidative. 

15 4hf1 cxd4 16 cxd4 
The critical position. 



16...h5?! 

With Roman straightforwardness Fischer 
prevents g2-g4 and the activation of the white 
knight via g3. Mednis attaches a question 
mark to this move and calls it ‘the losing mo¬ 
ment’. Certainly, such weakening moves are 
not usually good, but this evaluation is too 
severe and it obviously comes from die result 
of the game. 


‘There was no need for suicidal actions,’ 
writes Mednis. ‘16...Wd / seems as logical, a 
move as any.’ Indeed, this is die most natural 
and, apparendy, the best move. Black intends 
to play 17.. JLf5 and restrict die white pawns in 
the centre. And the planned 17 g4 encounters 
the already familiar tactical thrust 17...43e4!? 

If White accepts die challenge — 18 fxe4 
dxe4 19 iLbl, he encounters the paradoxical 

19...iLxg4!, creating confusion among his 
pieces on die queenside: 20 ^§’d2 (after 20 
2ae2? JLB! 21 43g3 h5 Black’s threats can 
hardly be panied) 20...43b3 21 Wh2, and here 
Black can choose between die unexpected re¬ 
turn 21.. Jte6!? 22 £>g3 £5 23 Ad2 43xd2 24 
fcd2 ±xa2 25 Axa2+ ^h8 26 Ifl g6 27 
43e2 with an unusual, double-edged position (I 
would nevertheless prefer to have White) and 
die even more unexpected move 21...ildl!, 
leading to a highly picturesque position. 



After 22 fixdl (forced, since 22 Jtd2? 
Wg4+ 23 43g3 h5 is bad for White) 22...Wg4+ 
23 Wg2 0xdl 24 JLc2 Black has a dazzling 
array of possibilities: 

1) the timid 24...WB?! gives White the bet¬ 
ter endgame - 25 WxB exB 26 &xb3 Sxcl 
27 4?f2; 

2) 24...1 f xcl 25 Axb3 Sc3 26 AdS Sxe3 
suggests itself, but. allows a pretty combinative 
attack - 27 ic2! Wxa3 28 Ha2! Wd3 29 
±xf7+! &xf7 30 Sxa7+ Se7 31 Sxe7+ ^xe7 
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32 %5+ '4>e6 33 fte3 S^d5 34 #g5+ #c4 
35 d5 widi winning chances; 

3) the simple 24...Sxc2! leads immediately 
to a draw - 25 Wxc2 Wg4+ 26 &i'2 Wf5+; 

4) the subtle 24...Wh5 maintains the tension 
after 25 Jtxb3 Sxcl 26 2f2 Se7. 

Therefore instead of 18 fxe4 die restrained 
18 Sg2 is preferable: 18...43d6! (after the ‘ac¬ 
tive’ 18...4ic3?! the knight merely gets in the 
way: 19 Wc2 h5 20 h3 etc.) 19 £%3 with 
somewhat the better chances (but not imme¬ 
diately 19 e4P! on account of 19...dxe4 20 fxc4 
±c4 21 iLc2 £>b5 22 Ab2 Axft 23 &xfl 
43c4 24 ±a4 a6). 


has good chances of saving the game. 

Apparendy, in search of a serious advantage 
White would have had to play for an attack -- 
21 Jtb2, and each of the queen moves has its 
drawbacks: 

1) 21...Wc5 22 c5! (the primitive 22 JLxf6? 
gxf6 23 43e3 43c6 allows Black to consolidate) 

22...£id7 23 Wh5 &f8 24 ^Ad2! and White 
storms the opponent’s kingside unhindered; 

2) 21...H f d8. This forces White to display 
the utmost ingenuity: the pressurising 22 43e3 
allows 22...Hc5! (preventing the dangerous 
sortie of the white queen to h5) 23 Jtxf6 gxf6 
24 2f4 Wd61, and he must play 25 e5! (25 
Sxh4 Wg3 or 25 JSxf6 Wd4 26 Sh6 Sd8 is 
inferior) 25...Wxe5 26 Exh4 #g5 27 43f5! 
Id8! 28 Sxe6! Eel! 29 £>e7+ <&f8 30 lh8+ 
9t?g7 31 Eh7+ ^fB 32 Sh8+ with an elegant 
perpetual check. 

Only the sudden exchange sacrifice - 22 
J2xf6! gxf6 23 Wh5 enables White to disclose 
the main defect of Black’s position - the 
weakness of his king’s defences, caused by the 
absence of the pawn at h7. 


Restricting White’s active possibilities to the 
minimum: now all he can aim for is the stan¬ 
dard e3-e4. 

18 Sf2 Wd7 19 e4! (White cannot delay - 
otherwise 19...Jlf5) 19...dxe4 20 fxe4 
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with 22 kb2 Wc5 23 ±xf6 gxf6 24 e5 is par¬ 
ried by 24...Wc3! On the other hand, after 22 
e5! Ixcl (the only move: as pointed out by 
Mednis, 22...Sed8? 23 exf6 Wxd3 24 2e8+! is 
bad for Black, as is 22...Sxe5? 23 Jlh7+ ^3xh7 
24 Wxd4 fixel 25 JLh6! gxh6 26 #g4+, when 
the queen fully reveals its power) 23 #xcl 
<?3g4 24 hxg4 Wxd3 White, exploiting the un¬ 
fortunate position of tire bishop at b3, quickly 
launches an offensive — 25 <53d2! JleG 26 $3e4 
etc. 

An imperceptible change in the position 
(just one move!) brings Black not only new 
difficulties, but also new hopes - 21...<£k4!? 
After the exchange of queens - 22 #b4?! Wa4 
23 Wxa4 Axa4 he is able to gain strong coun- 
terplay: 24 JsLgS <53x33 25 Sal fic3 26 2f3 b5 
27 e5 4id5! and the black pieces appear to be 
insecurely placed, but it is not clear how to 
exploit this (28 Ae4 Sxf3 29 gxf3 <53c2!). 

However, after 22 Wg5! Wxd4 (or 22...<?3h7 
23 Wxh4 Wxd4 24 ^g3 2c6 25 e5!) 23 Jlxc4 
White retains the advantage and good attack¬ 
ing chances, for example: 23...Sxc4 24 Jtb2 
Wxf2+ 25 <&xf2 2c2+ 26 4?gl Ixb2 27 


b) 23...4hc4 24 Jhtc4 JLxc4 - White’s task 
is somewhat more complicated, but in the end 
here too Black’s downfall is caused by the 
weakness of f5: 25 ®g4+ < st?f8 26 Wxh4 Se6 
27 43e3! Wd2 28 kc\ Wc3 29 fh8+ ^e7 30 
Wxc8 Wxelh 31 < ifeh2 Wxcl 32 ^3f5 mate; 

c) 23...fic5 24 Wh6 2e5 - this attempt to 
block the diagonal of the rampant bishop at 
b2 does not halt White’s furious onslaught: 25 
il,b5! 2f8 26 <53g3!! (the control of the g3- 
square proves illusory!) 26...hxg3 (26...Sxb5 
27 e5! 2xb2 28 <53h5 2xg2+ 29 &xg2 Wd5+ 
30 it?h2 Wa2+ 31 ^gl leads to a rapid mate; 

26...1^7 27 Se3 does not change anything) 27 
Se3 2g5! 28 Axf6 l'dl+ 29 Afl «H5I 30 
Wxg5+ Wxg5 31 ±xg5 and Blade, despite all 
his trickery, has a lost endgame; 

d) 23..,£3c6 is the most natural reply, but it 
runs into 24 JLb5! Now, for even the tempo¬ 
rary blocking of the b2-bishop, Black is forced 
to return the exchange: 24,..<S3e5 25 fldl We7 
26 Jlxe8 2xe8 27 Wxh4 and the win for 
White is merely a matter of time. 

Even so, 20...1S ? xd4 (the capture of a central 
pawn!) had some practical sense: the probabil¬ 
ity of the move 21 e5, allowing Black to sim¬ 
plify the game, was very great. Also, die attack 
involving the exchange sacrifice on f6 was far 
from obvious and demanded considerable 
determination on the part of White. 


The exchange of the light-squared bishops 
by 22...Jlb3 does not succeed on account of 
23 Jtbl, when the invasion 23...4?3c4 is now 
completely pointless in view* of 24 Wd3. 


Tliis unnecessary defensive move (all the 
same the h4~pawn cannot be saved) is the 
prelude to a blunder. The queen was ideally 
placed at d7, and Black should have attended 
to the rapid return of his bishop for the rein¬ 
forcement of his kingside - 25...iLc2, or first 

25...2c2, provoking an exchange of rooks. 


The alternative 26..,Sc7 defends against the 
...Jlc4 invasion of the queen, but then the manoeu- 

Now in the event of 21...H f xd4 the attack vre 27 $3d2 Jkc2 28 <53f3 is very strong, after 
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which White not only wins a pawn, but also game,’ wrote an eyewitness. ‘The two players 

increases his attacking potential stopped talking to each other and diey would 

27 Jig5 not ride in the same car from dieir hotel to the 

In my opinion, here too 27 <£k!2 Jlc2 28 chess club. Reshevsky wanted air conditioning 

<53£3 was preferable. in the playing room; Fischer thought it was 

too cold. Both were absolutely determined to 
win, and neither would concede anything to 
the other.’ 

wflk $55^ JL The 12th game proved fatal. For some rea- 

||j|| |||j| |||| son it was scheduled for a Saturday, although 

H|p everyone knew that on that day Reshevsky, an 

W o ^ orthodox Jew, did not play before sunset. But 

^ if the game were to begin at 21.00, it could 

llHf ||j|| ^ drag on until 2.30 in the morning... It was de~ 

||!P HP ‘rf flip aided to switch the game to Sunday, beginning 

Up; rgty ^ at 13.30. But here it transpired that Mrs Piatd- 

Hll- dMk -- gorskv wanted play to begin at 11.00, since 

after die game she wanted to attend a concert 

27...'#xa3?? given by her husband, the outstanding cellist 

The struggle would have lasted much longer Grigory Piatigorsky. Taking account of the 

‘petitioner’s’ contribudon to the prize fund, 
the organising committee went along with her 
wishes. 

On learning of this, Fischer protested, stat¬ 
ing that he would not play at such an early 
hour. Nevertheless on the Sunday the clocks 
were started, and after the elapse of an hour 
Reshevsky was awarded a win. Bobby called 
this decision illegal and direatened to abort die 
match. In response the President of the 
American Chess Federation (USCF), Walter 
Fried, demanded that the 13th game should be 
played according to schedule. Fischer insisted 
that the coming game should be considered 
the 12th, and that the decision to award a win 
to his opponent should be annulled. He was 
told that the 13di game would be played, and 
that the question of the awarding or replaying 
of the 12th game would be considered within 
a couple of days. Suspecting dirty tricks, 
Bobby again threatened that he would not 
continue playing... 

The outcome for Fischer was dismal. After 
failing to turn up for the game he was de¬ 
faulted in the match and handed 35% of the 
prize fund as die loser. They’re wrong to treat 


Either of die black rooks could easily have 
defended the king against this attack, but the 
rooks are forced to defend each other. And 
now, with the loss of the f7-pawn, the king’s 
fortress is destroyed and resistance becomes 
hopeless. 


In die 8di game Bobby had a chance to 
take the lead again, but he missed it when he 
was seemingly close to a win. The next three 
games also ended in draws, with Reshevsky 
enduring two severe time scrambles in the 
11th and saving himself thanks only to his 
amazing tenacity and the inaccuracies of his 
opponent. Thus die scores remained level: 
5/2-5V2. 

‘The tension in the match grew with every 
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me like a child, 5 said the angered Bobby. ‘All 
the same III contest my rights through the 
courts. 5 After the tournament in Bled he did 
indeed lodge a complaint with the Supreme 
Court of New York State, in which he accused 
Reshevsky of undermining his authority, since, 
by continuing to play in tournaments, the lat¬ 
ter was showing that he considered the match 
to be ended. But that was a voice crying in die 
wilderness: ‘Neither the USA Chess Federa¬ 
tion, nor the “big 55 press supported me... 5 In 
the end the case was dropped. 

However, Fischer did not relent. In 1963 
Jacqueline Piatigorsky, who together with her 
husband had set up a special fluid with the 
aim of popularising chess in America, decided 
to stage a tournament in Los Angeles with the 
eight strongest grandmasters in the world — 
the Piatigorsky Cup. Fischer also received an 
invitation. He agreed, but on condition that he 
was paid the $2,000 US that he had lost in the 
match with Reshevsky ‘at the will of the pa¬ 
trons and arbiters’! It stands to reason that the 
tournament took place without him... 

I wonder: was it the scandal in the match 
with Reshevsky that provoked Fischer’s anti- 
Semitism? After all, it was the early 1960s 
when his first pronouncements on this topic 
appeared. Conner wrote after the tournament 
in Bled: ‘I ascertained that everything I have 
heard about him in recent times is true: 
Fischer’s view on the world has assumed 
morbid fornis: he thinks that everything evil in 
the world comes from Jews, communists and 
homosexuals.’ 

However, it w r ould be a mistake to draw' 
far-reaching conclusions on the basis of this. 
It was said diat Fischer was already a complete 
anti-Semitist, anti-communist and extremist at 
that time. In fact, Bobby was still an 18-year- 
old youth, and his shocking declarations were 
more a reflection of his emotional state than a 
deliberate statement of his view on life. We 
must not forget that after the match with Re¬ 
shevsky there w^as a lot of ballyhoo in the 
American press. Everyone accused Fischer, 


die radio and newspapers were not sparing in 
their epithets, condemning the spoilt ‘brat 5 , 
who disgraced the title of USA Champion 
with his behaviour. The USCF also took Re¬ 
shevsky 5 s side. It is not surprising that Bobby 
felt wronged, abandoned by everyone, driven 
into a comer... 

But everyone could not have taken up arms 
against him just like that, sturdy there must be 
a reason?! And Fischer found it. They were all 
Jews: Reshevsky, the Piatigorskys, leaders of 
the Federation, journalists, arbiters... And so 
they were supporting one another! In addition, 
he was irritated by the fact that he, Bobby the 
genius, was dependent upon die whims of 
patrons, who, like this Rotschild descendent, 
were also largely Jews. ‘For golf tournaments, 
millionaires are happy to give 300 thousand 
dollars, whereas for chess they throw in a 
measly thousand or two - and even boast 
about this! The tournaments bear their names, 
everyone has to bow before diem, play when 
they want - and all for a couple of thousand 
dollars, which means nothing to them and 
which they deduct from their income tax! 5 

For a little-educated, extremely egocentric 
youth from Brooklyn, such a ‘simplified 5 view 
on the world was understandable. Grandmas¬ 
ter O’Kelly commented very aptly: ‘Fischer’s 
behaviour resembles that of a savage: every¬ 
thing that happens around him he perceives as 
a direat. 5 As he grew older, Bobby could have 
got rid of his complexes, but lie was unlucky: 
on top of all the unpleasantness in his home¬ 
land, the Soviet ‘steam-roller’ also drove over 
him, and this, generally speaking, broke 
Fischer’s identity. He grew up like a dwarf 
birch, in the suffocating atmosphere that filled 
the chess world from the moment that the 
Soviet Union entered FIDE, with the total 
domination of Soviet players and, hence, of 
the Soviet political and sports machine. At 
times this pressure assumed ugly forms (as, for 
example, in die Candidates tournament on 
Curasao). And I think that Fischer’s anti- 
Semitism mania, which increased with the 
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years, was largely associated with, the domina¬ 
tion of ‘Soviet-Jewish 5 players. It seemed to 
him that they were all united against him with 
die aim of preventing him from becoming 
world champion. I remember Reshevsky tell¬ 
ing me how, during the Interzonal tournament 
on Mallorca, with burning eyes Fischer in¬ 
formed him diat he was reading a Very inter¬ 
esting book’. ‘What is it?’ Sammy asked inno- 
cendy. ‘Mein Kampf? Bobby replied... 

Hat-Trick in Bled 

But let us return to 1961. The strong tourna¬ 
ment that took place in September in Bled - at 
die time it was even called the ‘tournament of 
the century’ - showed that, whatever die 
moral and financial losses from the scandal of 10 ^hd3 

the match with Reshevsky, in the chess sense In the words of Fischer, ‘The older 10 Ae3 
Fischer had developed greatly and become f5 11 f3 f4 12 Jtf2 g5 has been abandoned, 
battle-hardened. The experience of his battle Black’s Idngside attack has practically been 

widi the veteran of world chess proved price- worked out to a forced mate! 5 But towards the 

less, and this was felt in Bled, and then in the end of the century, mainly through die efforts 
Interzonal tournament in Stockholm, by die of Korchnoi, this evaluation changed (cf. 
illustrious Soviet grandmasters (true, as it soon Game No.29). 

transpired on Curacao, Bobby was not yet Incidentally, to avoid the attack, back in the 
superior to them at diat time: they were more 1950s Portisch introduced 10 f3 f5 11 g4, and 

experienced, more refined and more cunning). in the mid-1960s Stein found the worthy reply 

At the start of die Bled tournament Fischer 11...^3f6 (better than ll...f4?! 12 h4!, or 

and Gligoric created a genuine drawn master- ll...h5?! 12 g5 h4 13 £kl3 f4 14 sfehl 'S'17 15 

piece. The economy and ingenuity displayed c5! Larsen-Tal, 1st matchgame. Bled 1965) 12 

by both players produces a harmonious flow $3g2 c6! 13 fihl cxd5 14 cxd5 $Ld7 with 

of movement, remarkable in its esthetic ap- counterplay on both wings, 

peal. The effect is of a pas de deux in which 10...I5 11 exf5 

each partner contributes equally to the total This is also what Reshevsky played in the 

symmetry.’ (Evans) 11th game of his match with Fischer. The lat¬ 

ter seriously thought that “11 £3 f4 followed by 
...g6-g5 etc. gives Black a strong kingside at¬ 
tack.’ Apparendy, under the influence of 
games such as Najdorf-Gligotic (cf. the note 
to White’s 10th move in Game No.29). 

However, already then exceptions had oc- 
1 d4 £sf6 2 c4 g6 3 £>c3 &g7 4 e4 d6 5 curred: 12 Jld2 g5 13 Scl Sf7 14 £>b5 %5?! 

4rif3 0-0 6 ke2 e5 7 0-0 ^c6 8 d5 (8i.e3 (14...a6!) 15 c5! ^f6 16 ±a5!? b6 17 cxb6 

— Game Nos. 13 and60) 8...£ie7 9 4te1 axb6 18 Jtel and ^b4... 1-0 (Najdorf- 

A move for all times. White has more rarely Uhlmann, Moscow 1956). And later a more 

played 9 or 9 b4 (currendy die most accurate arrangement of the forces was found 



fashionable), and for a very short time — 9 
Jtd2 (Game Nos. 90 and 92). 

9...*£kS7 
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tot White: 11 ±d2! 5166 (l'l...f4? 12 Ag4; 

11.. .c5!? Fischer; 11...^hS!? with the idea of 
...£lg8 is also played, leaving the other knight 
at d7 as a defence against c4-c5) 12 f3 f4 (if 

12.. .c5 then 13 g4 and Black does not have 
play with ...c7-c6) 13 c5! g5 14 Scl £>g6 15 
cxd6 cxd6 16 $3b5 fif7 17 ^c2! (17 ^3f2 
Korchnoi-G ligoric, Leningrad Interzonal 
1973). 



Analysis diagram 

Now 17...g4?! 18 £3c7 gxf3 19 gxB ±h3 is 
dubious, however, not because of 20 £ka8 
£ke4 21 fxe4 #g5+ with sharp play - in Lar- 
sen-Tal (5th matchgame, Eersel 1969) Black 
managed to confuse his opponent and gain a 
spectacular win — but in view of 20 $3e6! with 
advantage to White. 

Therefore all that remained on the agenda 
was 17...£te8 18 a4 h5 (18...±d7?! 19 Wb3 
Larsen-Najdorf, Santa Monica 1966) 19 
jtf8 20 h3 Sg7, and since nothing is achieved 
by 21 4Lxa7 Sc7! 22 J=a5 Sxc2 23 Jtxd8 
Sxe2 24 £kc8 Sxa4 25 £id3 g4 with equality 
(Averkin-Kasparov, Moscow 1979), White 
plays 21 a5 (Polugayevsky-Tal, 7th match- 
game, Alma Ata 1980) or 21 Wb3 £3h4 22 
Sc2 (Ivanchuk-Timman, 4th matchgame, 
Hilversum 1991). 

In short, since Fischer’s day the overall un¬ 
derstanding of the chances for both sides in 
this sharp variation has advanced tremen¬ 
dously, and opinion has changed. All that has 


remained unchanged is the method of coun¬ 
terattack, devised by Gligoric, and White, in 
preparing an invasion on the queenside, must 
be extremely attentive to the opponent’s 
threats on the kingside. 

11...<axf5 

‘In this line White gets a grip on e4, Black 
on d4. Il...gxf5 is more energetic,’ wrote 
Fischer, but he himself took with the knight, 
preferring a clearer game. 

12 f3 £>f6 

The aforementioned Reshevsky-Hscher 
game went 12...4M4 (12...c6!? Kavalek) 13 
£ie4 b6 14 ±g5 (14 ±d2!? Fischer) U...Wc 8 
15 ±62 a5 16 Sel £ixe2+ 17 Wxq2 h6 18 b3 
g5 19 a3 Wg6 20 b4 (20 £>df2! is more solid, 
but not Geller’s recommendation 20 g4?! in 
view of 20...Wf7! 21 4?g2 a4!, and if 22 b4, 
then 22...b5! 23 cxb5 £3b6) 20...43f6 21 bxa5?l 
g4! with excellent play for Black. 

13 $M2 ^d4 (13...c6I? Bukic) 14 £ife4 



14.. .^h5?! 

An indication of Black’s aggressive mood. 
,\ simpler alternative was 14...c5 15 J>Lc3 a6 16 
a4 £>h5 V 2 -V 2 (Petrosian-Gellcr, 12th round), 
or 14...&xe4 15 <23xe4 ±i5 16 ±63 c5, and 
‘the knight at d4 ensures Black sufficient 
counter chances.’ (Geller) 

15 i.g5 ^d7 16 g3! (cutting off the knight 
at h5) 16...h6 

The 11 th round game Tal-Gligoric went 

16.. .c5 17 #1b5! <A x bS 18 cxb5 with some ad 
vantage to White. In the present game he also 
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made use of the b5-square, and so 16.,.a6!? at any rate has the more comfortable game, 

comes into consideration, with the same in- even though I don’t know how high to esti- 

tention of ...c7-c5. mate his winning chances.’ Possibly he does 

17 Ae3 c5?! better to preserve one of his knights from 

The prelude to an interesting, but not alto- exchange: 23 We2!? <§3xe4 24 4lke4 Wg7 25 

gether correct combination. ‘I was informed 4?g2 JLx£2 26 $3xf2 ±67 27 Wc2, also with 

that Gligoric thought I had blundered a pawn, favourable prospects, 
but it is a deliberate sac. On 17...$hce2+ 18 21 ...JLd4+ 

Hxe2 g5 19 c5 White has it all his own way. 5 ‘A mistake would be 21...JUb2 22 4Lxc8 
(Fischer). However, in die light of what fol- JLxal 23 ^3b6 and it’s all over (23...jLd4+? 24 
lows, 17..Me7 was safer. i^xd4). The combination requires intricate 


The key moment of the game, 
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26 b4i (the saving move) 26...Wxb4 

The last debatable moment. Fischer righdy 
points out 26...cxb4 27 c5! Axc5 28 ^Sxc5 
etc., but then he writes: The only other try is 
26...fif7 27 bxc5 Axc5 28 fibl followed by 
d5-d6 with tons of play.’ 

Hiibnei: evaluates this position in favour of 


The following day the American defeated 
the young ex-world champion. This game is 
one-sided, of course, but it is significant as 
being Fischer’s first win over Mikhail Tal after 
scoring 0-4 in previous games. According to 
Koblencs, at the Candidates tournament in 
Yugoslavia (1959) the witty Tal, when giving 
autographs to the numerous fans, wrote not 
one name, but two: ‘First, with a sweeping 
hand he gave Fischer’s “signature”, which he 
had cleverly learned to imitate, and then his 
own. And when he was asked why he did this, 
Tal laughed: “You see, 1 have beaten this poor 
lad so many times that I have the full right to 
scribble his name”...’ 


23 £>xc8!? 

‘Best. On 23 ^xg3, 23...Wxd6 again is 
good.’ (Fischer). The king at g2 is badly placed 
and after 24 Wd2 fif4! White’s position does 
indeed resemble ‘Swiss cheese’: 25 toil fih4 26 
f4 JLh3 27 SB fie8, or 25 4k4 ®e5 26 Ad3 
g5! with excellent compensation for the pawn. 
23...£>xf1 24 ^b6! #c7! 

‘Blow for blow! The threat of mate on h2 
keeps the exchange.’ (Fischer) 

25 Ixfl Wxb6 


‘The only move. Gligoric was so sure I’cl 
“find” it that he wrote it down on his score- 
sheet while I was taking a minute to look for 
something better.’ (Fischer) 

31 Ad3 If4 32 ifo6+ (playing for a win - 

32 d6 is too dangerous: 32,..Wf6 33 c5 Wxg6+ 
34 Axg6 fid8 35 Ae4 Ae5 36 d7 tof7 37 c6 
toe6) 32...4?h8 33 %6 Vz-'A 


visualize as far back as move 17.’ (Fischer). 
Like, however, both 21 Axd3! and 22 fif21? 


Black and gives 28...Wc7 29 d6 (29 fixb7? 
«Txb7 30 £>xc5 Wb2 and wins) 29..7fc6 30 d7 
(30 to/ to;7/ 31 S dl b6 or 31J4 fi a/8 32 k/3 
Wc8 etc , is no belter- G.K.) 30...fid8. However, 
after 31 Wd5! Wxc\5 32 cxd5 b6 33 Axa6 
fid.xd7 34 a4 Wliite can hope for a draw. 

27 Sbl Wa5 28 £)xc5! (28 Ixb7? 2f7 
Fischer) 28...fec5 29 Wxg6+ Ag7 30 
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It need hardly be said that Fischer’s Venge- However, Hiibnei: did not agree with this: 
ance was terrible... ‘Fischer often lacks rigorousness when evalu¬ 

ating two options in a cheerless position; to 
my mind, this is the case here. The text-move 
loses by force; after 8,..e5 9 AgS a6 10 Axf6 
axb5 11 Ag5 Black would still have had 
chances to offer resistance if he continues 
„ ^ ^ with 11...Alyl 12 Axb5 Axc3+ 13 bxc3 d6* 

1 e4 c5 2 «tf 3 ®c6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ©xd4 e6 Or first 13...«c7 - indeed, the weakness of 

^ Wliite’s queenside greatly hinders the conver- 

No doubt Tal expected 5 £>b5 which l had sion of his extra pawn. 

played exclusively at Buenos Aires 1960.1 still Moreover, in the variation 10...gxf6 11 £k3 
think that might be best,’ wrote Fischer, and instead of ll...b5? 12 £}d5 f5 13^Abl! Black 
later he confirmed tins (GameNos.91 and98). should go in for ll...Axa3! 12 bxa3 £>e7! 13 
5.. Wc7 6 g3 £f6?! &d5 (13 #0!? #c7!) 13...&xd5 14 *xd5 (14 

A purely ‘manual’mistake. Tal intended the exd5 #c7 15 c4 d6) 14...h5 or 14...d6, with a 
usual 6...a6 7 Ag2 £tf6 (Game No. 93) and had somewhat inferior, but by no means lost posi- 
iilready written down 6...a6 on his score-sheet, don. 
but, by his own admission, ‘roughly once a year 9 Ae2! 

it would happen that I would write down the ‘Perhaps Tal underestimated this simple 
first move of a variation, but make the second.’ move. It prepares Wd4 and keeps an eye on 

‘Probably the losing move!’ states Fischer. the b5-square.’ (Fischer) 

‘Til looked worried immediately after having 9...Ac5? 

made it, but I’m not sure he eyas convinced he But tins definitely leads to defeat, as do the 
had been really careless.’ Well, let’s see... lines indicated by Fischer: 9...a6 10 Wd4 d6 11 

7 £db5! Wb8 (7...«a5 8 Ad2 WdS 9 Af4 e5 fidl axb5 12 Axe5, or 9,..d6 10 Wd4 £>c6 11 
10 Ag5 is bad for Black - Fischer) 8 Af4 £kd6+ (11 Wxd6! Axd.6 12 Axd6 Tal) 

l l...toi7(?) 12 Ab5 (or 12 Wc4) 12...Axd6 13 
0-0-0. Of course, ll...Axd6 12 Wxd6 e5 is 
essential, but after 13 Hxb8 fixb8 14 Ag5 
Wliite is simply a pawn up. 

‘In the tournament book Tal suggested the 
radier startling 9...^g8 to avoid material loss. 
After 10 Wd4 f6 11 0-0-0 (if 11 Axe5 fxe5 12 
Hc4 toi8! holds) ll...a6 12 £ki6+ Axd6 13 
^xd6 Wxd6 14 fixd6 leads to a promising 
endgame,’ writes Fischer. Even so, this was 
Black’s last chance: he would at least have re¬ 
tained material equality. 

10 Axe5! Wxe5 11 f4 Wb8 12 e5 a6 

. . 12...^g8 13 4^e4 Ae7 is also hopeless in 

Tal took a long time on this risky reply. view of 14 Wd2 (Fischer), 14 fd3 or even the 
The alternative 8...e5 9 Ag5 a6 10 Axf6 (not immediate 14 4lbd6+. 

10 £A3 b5 11 Axf6 b4!) 10...axb5 (not 13 exf6 axb5 14 fxg7 

10...gxf6 11 i3 b5 12 ^d5) 11 Ag5 gives a ‘Keres thought 14 £>e4 AfS 15 Wd4 was 

clear advantage,’ (Fischer) stronger, But I wanted the pawn. With only 
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two draws against Tai, out of six times to bat, 
I was in no mood to speculate!’ (Fischer) 

Here Bobby is right, although, of course, in 
Keres’s variation too Black has a bad position, 
for example: 15...#a7 16 #e5 g6 17 Axb5 
We3+ 18 &fl Wf3+ 19 &gl b6 20 Ae2! 
# e 3+ (20,..#xe2 21 4M6+) 21 &fl Ac5 22 
b4! and wins. 



14,..Ig8 15 Ae7 16 Wd4 la4 

A loss of a tempo, but die slightly more te¬ 
nacious 16...Wc7 (Botvinnik) would also have 
lost in view' of 17 Ad3 b6 18 ^if6+ Axf6 19 
fcf6 Wc5 20 0-0-0 #h5 21 h3 etc. 

17 <^f6 + Axf6 (17...&d8? 18 Wb6+) 18 
#xf6 Wc7 

If 18...’@716 White could reply 19 Jtd3. 



19 0 - 0 - 0 ! 

An accurate move, which essentially con¬ 
cludes the game. If 19 Jth5, then 19...d5 
(Fischer). 


19.. .2xa2 (or 19...#d8 20 Wh6 Sxa2 21 
#xh? ^?c7 22 h4 and wins) 20 &b1 Sa6^ 

If 20...#a5 Fischer gives 21 b3! and Ah5, 
while if 20...Sa5 - the immediate 21 Ah5 d6 

22 Sxd6! or 21...d5 22 Sxd5! exd5 23 lel+. 

21 AxbB 

‘I was so intent on snatching material and 
not botching this one diat I missed 21 Ah5 d6 
(21 ...d5 22 Sxd5!) 22 Ihel Wei 23 Wh6 ^>d7 
24 Wxhl with a quick win in view.’ (Fischer). 
022 61 

21.. .1b6 22 Ad3 e5 

After 22...'Shi8 23 Wh6 6 24 #115+ ^e7 
both 25 g4 (Fischer) and 25 Ae2 2xg7 26 
#h4+ <3? e 8 27 JL.h5+ etc. are possible. 

23 fxe5! 

This is stronger than 23 #xe5+ #xe5 24 
fxe5 Sxg7, although even here after 25 She! 
<£>d8 26 Af5 it is doubtful whether Black can 
save the game. ‘In top-flight chess, you have 
to drive your advantage home unmercifully.’ 
(Fischer) 

23.. .fixf6 24 exf6 (threatening Axh7) 

24.. .#c5 (24...#b6 25 Shfl) 25 Axh7 Wg5 
26 Axg8 ®xf6 27 fihfl #xg7 28 Axf7 + 
4?d8 



29 Ae6 WU6 

29...tf?c7 30 Af5 was no better (Fischer). 

30 Axd7 Axd7 31 Sf7 @xh2 32 Sdxd7 + 
*e8 33 Sde7+ ^d8 34 Id7+ (now', and 
on die 36di and 37th moves, Sxb7 would also 
have been decisive) 34...^c8 35 fic7+ ^d8 
36 Ifd7+ &e8 37 Sdl b5 38 Sb7 #h5 
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38...Wxg3 White wins by both the crude or 5 c3 (Volume 2, Game No.88). 
xb5 and the elegant 39 Shi! #e5 40 ‘At that time diis was considered inferior 
•! Wxh8 41 2b8+. because it allows die pin which Black can ini- 

4 Wh3 (39...#xg4 40 Shi! Fischer) 40 date with his next move. The text is more 

Ff3 41 Kel + ®f8 42 2xb5 < 3?g7 43 non-committal. White can deploy his forces to 

Wg3 44 Sdl Wcl 45 Hdd6 @'c8 46 greater effect: after he gets a look at Black’s 

h7 47 Sa6 1-0 reply.’ (Fischer) 


‘Finally, he has not escaped me!’ exclaimed ‘This aggressive sally weakens Black’s 
the happy Bobby after the game. ‘It is diffi- queenside/ (Fischer). However, this is not so 

cult to play against Einstein’s theory/ sighed terrible. The classical move is 5...Ad7 {Game 
Tal and... he went on to score a total of No.7), I should also mention the attempt 

eleven wins - more than anyone in the tour- 5... Jte7 - 6 JLxc6+!? bxc6 7 d4 exd4 8 £kd4 

nament! c5 9 <£k6 #d7 10 £)a5! JLf6 11 Wd3 thel 12 

The American’s encounter with Efim 47tc3 SbB 13 Sbl 0-0 14 Ad2 with a slight 

Geller proved more interesting, although but enduring advantage for White (Karpov- 

here too ‘the music did not play for long’. Portisch, 2nd matchgame, Milan 1975). 

This was their first meeting at the board and, 6 H3! Ah5 

to all appearances, the rapid defeat stung ‘As a result of this game 6...h5 became 
Geller to the quick: from that time he be- fashionable. I had intended 7 d4 b5 8. Ab3 

came a difficult opponent for Fischer and in £kd4 9 hxg4 hxg4 10 ^g5.’ (Fischer). Forc- 

the period 1962-67 he inflicted five painful ing !0...^5h6 - the evaluation of this mind- 
defeats on him... boggling position, which has now been tested 

I on numerous occasions (in particular it has 
been upheld for Black by Yusupov and 
Timman), remains not altogether clear even 
at the start of the 21st century, although 
White’s chances are most probably somewhat 
better. 


Bled 1961, 6th round 


(the trademark move of die Steinitz Defence 
Deferred) 5 0-0 


‘Geller looked quite happy after his novelty, 
Usually White played 5 Jtxc6+ bxc6 6 d4, but sounder is 7...^3f6 8 d4 4tkl7, bolstering 
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the centre.’ (Fischer). Here too White retains 
some initiative, but with enterprising play 
Black can achieve equality, for example: 9 Ae3 
10 43bd2 0-0 11 lei (11 a3!? Vasyukov) 

ll...b5 12 Ac2 exd4 13 cxd4 43b4 14 i.b'1 c5 
15 d5 M6 16 Wcl c4 17 a3 43d3 18 ±xd3 
cxd3 19 43d4 Jlxd4 20 JLxd4 Sc8 (Matulovic- 
Spassky, Leningrad 1964). 

Evans called 7...Wf6? a ‘patently prepared 
variation’, but it is hard for me to say why 
Gellcr played this: bluff was never his ele¬ 
ment! And this move was perhaps the most 
unfortunate opening experiment in his ca¬ 
reer. 



*1 realized the danger inherent in weakening 
my kingside, but felt drat I could capitalize on 
Black’s lack of development (die traffic jam 
on his kingside) before he could get to my 
long.’ (Fischer) 

8.. .6g6 9 d4i (a pawn sacrifice for the sake 
of opening the position) 9...Jbce4 

‘What else? The threat was 10 Jlg5 fol¬ 
lowed by d4-d5 winning a piece. He still 
looked happy.’ (Fischer). If 9...h6 10 Sel b5 
11 Ac2 #d8, then 12 a4! (Soltis). 

10 43bd2 ±g6 

After 10...Axf3 11 43xf3 e4 the tourna¬ 
ment bulletin recommended 12 43g5 (Keres) 

12.. .d5 13 f3 Wd6(?) 14 Wel(?), but this is 
unclear in view of 14...e3! and it is better to 
play 14 fxe4! ®g3+ 15 &hl, winning. But on 
the other hand, after 13...e3! 14 f4 (saving the 


knight) 14...h5i? (or 14...h6) White loses his 
advantage. 

The following recommendation by Fischer 
is far stronger: 12 fiel! d5 13 M,g5 ^c!6 
(13 ..Me6 14 c4!, or 13...^g6 14 Wb3! b5 15 
Wxd5 etc.) 14 c4! (typically Fischer-like play!) 

14.. .dxc4 15 d5! b5 16 dxc6 bxa4 17 fixe4+ 
43e7 18 ±xe7 ±xe7 19 Wc2, or 14..T6 15 
cxd5 Wxd5 16 ±b3 and Bxe4+. I would add 

14.. .bo!? 15 cxb5 f6 16 bxc6 fxg5 17 43e5! fol¬ 
lowed by £2-f3. 

10...JLd3 11 Jbtc6+ bxc6 12 fiel 0-0-0 is 
also insufficient in view of 13 Se3! (Smyslov- 
Medina, Tel Aviv Olympiad 1964). 

11 Jlxc6 + (breaking up Black’s queenside, 
so that he is unable to hide Iris king there) 

11 ...bxc6 12 dxe5! 

Later Fischer thought up 12 Wa4 with a 
very pretty idea: 12...4k7 13 dxe5 dxe5 14 
fiel e4? 15 43xe4 #xf3 16 fcc6+H 43xc6 17 
43f6+ <4>d8 18 fie8 mate, but then he noticed 

12.. .4.d7! 13 dxe5 dxe5 14 43c4 Ad6 with an 
unclear game. Indeed, after 15 fidl fie8! Black 
would have gained counter-chances - the 
white king is exposed as well! 

12.. .dxe5 

Perhaps IZ.MdS (Keres) was the lesser- 
evil, although after 13 fiel it would also not 
have been easy for Black to complete his de¬ 
velopment widiout loss of material. 



13^xe5! ±d6 

If 13...0-0-0 there would have followed 14 
Wc2 4?b7 15 43b3! (with the threat of 43a5+) 
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15...Sd5 16 f4 etc. 


‘A link surprise, permitting him to open his 
h-fiie. Of course not 14 4lxc6 h5.’ (Fischer). 
But with 15 <§3c4! hxg4 16 43xd6+ cxd6 17 
fiel+ ^f8 18 hxg4 fie8 19 Bxe8+ sfexeS 
White retains his extra pawn and every chance 
of winning, by playing 20 We2+, 20 f3 or even 
20 43b8!? in the event of 20...H r h4? he is 
threatened with seemingly inevitable mate, but 
after 21 W/a4+! 4?f8 22 43d7+ < i?e7 he mates 
the black king in study-like fashion by sacrific¬ 
ing virtually all his pieces: 23 Jlg5-H (both di¬ 
version and blocking) 23...®xg5 24 fiel+ ®d8 
25 fie8+!! (decoy) 25...&xe8 26 43 f6+ <^e7 27 
Wd7+ 4?xf6 28 Wxd6 mate. 

After 14 43xc6!? perhaps Black’s most tena¬ 
cious defence is 14...43e7! 15 43xe7 Axe7 16 
43B 0-0 (completing his development; 16...fid8 

17 ’iLt4+!> while if 16...Jle4, then 17 43d4 c5 

18 We2!) 17 Ag5 Wd6, but after 18 ±xe7 
#xe7 19 Sel Wf6 20 4}e5 fifd8 21 Wf3 White 
sets about converting his extra pawn. 


‘Geller took a half hour on this recapture 
and stopped looking happy. He rejected 

14.. .hxg6 15 %3e4 ®h4 16 43xd6+ cxd6 17 
Wxd6 ®xh3? 18 fiel and mates.’ (Fischer). 

15.. .We5 16 43xd6+ Wxd6 is more resilient, 

but after 17 Wf3 (17 We2+ or 17 fiel+ 4?fB 
18 Wf3 is also unpleasant for Black) 17...0-0-0 
(17...43e7 18 fiel!) 18 #d5 19 ^e3! ^>b7 

(FT.-WhS 20 g5!) 20 Hadl Wxdl 21 fixdl 
fixdl+ 22 <&>g2 43f6 23 c4! Sd7 24 Wb3+ ^c8 
25 Wa4 &b7 26 fb4+ ^c8 27 Wc5 ^b7 28 
Jle3 White wins all die same. 

15 fiel + &f8 

‘Another difficult decision. On 15...43e7 16 
43c4 0-0-0 17 Wa.4 White’s attack comes first.’ 
(Fischer). And after the more tenacious 16...h5 
he had a pleasant choice between 17 g5 sfrfS 
18 Wc2 fie8 19 43xd6 cxd6 20 Wxa6 with an 
extra pawn, and 17 We2 fia7 18 43e5 We6 19 
Jtg5! jtxeS 20 Wxe5 Wxe5 21 fixe5 f6 22 
Se4! and fiael with a technically won ending. 


16 43f3 was also very strong, to exploit the 
unfortunate position of the black queen, but 
Bobby could not deny himself the pleasure of 
exchanging knight for bishop. 

16...h§ 17 43xd6 cxd6 

The best chance is 17...Wxd6,’ writes 
Fischer, but I think diat he would have ‘auto¬ 
matically’ gained a win in the endgame after 18 
#xd6+ (18 g5!?) 18...cxd6 19 kf4 fid8 20 
fiadl d5 21 Bd4 etc. 

18 J,f4 

The last interesting moment. 



18.. „d5? 

‘looses outright. In the post-mortem Tal 
tried to hold die game with 18...fid8 19 Wc2 
hxg4, but after 20 hxg4 Black is in virtual 
zugzwang. If 20...Wh7? 21 Jtxd6+ wins.’ 
(Fischer) 

But after 20...£5! 21 fiadl cl5! (but not 

21.. .fih4 22 £3 fxg4 23 Jtxd6+, or 22...d5 23 
W(2 Wli7 24 Wc5+) die win for White is 
problematic: 22 fid4 c5 23 Sa4 c4 24 g5 fih4! 
25 Wc5 WhSl 26 Wxf5+ 43f6 27 ^>g2 Ig4+ 28 
i.g3 fixg5 29 0B fib8, or 22 g5 Sh4! 23 

fie8 24 Wd6+ Wxd6 25 ±xd6-h 43e7 26 
fid4 fixd4 27 cxd4 ^f7 28 fixe7+!? (trans¬ 
posing into the pawn endgame looks like the 
best chance) 28.,.fixe7 29 jLxe7 t jS?xe7 30 < i ) g2 
*d6! 31 b4 ^c7 32 <^f3 ^b6 33 ^f4! ^b5 
34 &xf5 4?xb4 35 S£>e5 c5 36 f4 c4 37 f5 c3 38 
f6 gxf6+ 39 gxf6 c2 40 17 clW 41 f8W+ and 
Wliite picks up the d5-pawn, but the question 
of whether he can win this queen ending 
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.requires a separate investigation. 

However, after 18...fid8 he has some more 
interesting continuations: 

1) 19 #b3, and now not 19...hxg4? on ac¬ 
count of the thunderous blow 20 Jtxd 6 +!! 
Wxd 6 21 Sadi 'lc7 22 Wb4+ (a highly un¬ 
usual instance of a back-rank weakness) 
22. Al (22...C5 23 Wxc5+!) 23 Wb71! Ixdl 
24 Sxdl £kl5 25 Wa 8 + ^e7 26 Wxl -18 and 
wins, but the more tenacious 19...HT6! 20 
Hb 6 hxg4 21 Uadi! ?hh6 22 h4! Wxh4 23 
Bxd 6 Sxd 6 24 ±xd 6 + <&g 8 25 le 8 + <^h7 26 
2xh8+ ^xhS 27 Wxa 6 and, although the 
passed a-pawn is very strong, Black retains 
drawing chances; 

2) 19 g5 Zhtl 20 tY2! £id5 (20...1d7 21 
fiadl) 21 Jld2 and there is no good defence 
against the threats of c3-c4 and Wxa6, or 

19.. .£if6 20 We2! <&>g 8 21 fca 6 £>e4 22 
Wd3!? (in the style of Fischer: transposing into 
an endgame with bishop against knight, also 
supported by rooks) 22... ( S3xg5 23 fcg 6 4^f3+ 
24 <4>fl fxg 6 25 Se3! (25 fie 6 4?f7 26 lxd 6 
2xd6 27 Jtxd 6 <§3d2+ 28 4?e2 £k4 and. 
...4l3xb2 is not so clear) 25...<§3d2~i- 26 < 4 > g2 
£ic4 27 Ee2 &f7 (27...If8 28 ±h2\) 28 b3 
£>a3 (28...^b6 29 c4) 29 Sael and White 
should win. 

19 Wb3! (with an inevitable invasion at b7) 

19.. .hxg4 

Geller thought for about forty minutes on 
this move! Alas, it was too late... 

20 th7! gxh3+ 21 ±g3 Id8 22 «h4+ 
1-0 

A terrible rout, quite uncharacteristic of 
Geller. Well, you shouldn’t employ such open¬ 
ing variations... 

Yes, those times had irrevocably passed 
when Soviet grandmasters treated the young 
Bobby without due respect and could permit 
themselves to play with him ‘any way they 
pleased’. In Bled he scored 3/4 out of 4 
against them - he also made a draw with 
Keres and for the first time in his life defeated 
Petrosian, who committed an obvious 


carelessness in a dead-drawn endgame. To 
crush Tal and Geller, and then at the end also 
breach ‘iron Tigran’ - this was impressive: 
three wins against the world’s cream! 

Before the last round the American was just 
half a point behind Till, who later recalled: 

‘Fischer demonstratively took Najdorf aside 
to prepare him for our game. It was quite dear: 
Najdorf was being initiated into the secrets of 
Fischer’s favourite variation of the Sicilian De¬ 
fence ( incidentally , the ‘Najdorf' Variation ’! — G.K.). 
That evening in the hotel bar Fischer came up 
to our table and confidentially informed me: 
“You will lose tomorrow to Najdorf. But on 
the whole you haven’t played badly and I have 
no objection to sharing first place with you, so I 
won’t win against Ivkov.” I did my best to dis¬ 
suade Robert, but he stuck to his opinion. The 
following day I played a completely different 
variation against Najdorf (6 JLe2, whereas the 
Najdorf-Fischer duo had prepared for my usual 
6 Jtg5). Fischer came up, saw what was hap¬ 
pening, and frowned.’ (Before 1972, in the spirit of 
the age of chivalry, he himselfplayed only his’ variations 
- G.K). In die end Tal won, but Fischer ‘stuck 
to his part of the deal: he played nearly 20 
moves more against Ivkov, literally until there 
were only the kings left, but did not manage to 
win.’ 

Despite Bobby’s splendid play, his points 
total was more modest, than could have been 
expected. He was the only player not to suffer 
a single defeat, but the number of draws — 
eleven! — probably surprised even himself: 1 . 
Tal - 14/4 out of 19; 2. Fischer — 1334; 3-5 
Gligoric, Keres and Petrosian - 12V4; 6-7 
Geller and Trifunovic - 10/4 etc. 

‘But enough of Fischer the chess player,’ 
we can say, following Petrosian. ‘The young 
American champion has acquired a new pas¬ 
sion - singing. In the evenings in the casino, 
accompanied by a jazz band, Fischer per¬ 
formed some modern pop songs. The grand¬ 
master has a high opinion of his voice, with 
which, however, few of the listeners agreed. 
He is really much better at. playing chess...’ 
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The Russian Pact' 

A new w'orld championship cycle had begun, 
and in the Interzonal tournament in Stock¬ 
holm (January-March 1962) Fischer brilliantly 
demonstrated haw much he had developed 
since the time of his debut in Portoroz. Pre¬ 
cisely on die day of his 19th birthday Bobby 
gave himself a wonderful present: 1. Fischer — 
17/4 out of 22(!); 2-3. Geller and Petrosian — 
15; 4-5. Korchnoi and Filip - 14; 6 - 8 . Benko, 
Gligoric and Stein ~ 13/4 etc. This victory 
provoked a genuine furore in the world. 
‘Bobby Fischer/ wrote one of the newspapers, 
‘is the first player to have broken through the 
magic circle of Russian grandmasters to win a 
major tournament since the end of the War/ 

To enhance his preparations for the tour¬ 
nament, for the first time Bobby had even 
declined to take part in the USA Champion¬ 
ship. And his three-month labours w r ere not in 
vain. ‘The very' fact that, for the first time dur¬ 
ing the staging of Interzonal and Candidates 
events, first place has not been taken by a So¬ 
viet player, says a great deal/ wrote the leader 
of the Soviet delegation, Lev Abramov. 
‘Fischer’s success in Stockholm creates a great 
impression. There is the percentage of points 
scored (80!), the lead over his nearest rivals 
(2/4 points!), die absence of defeats and the 
enviable ease of his play.’ 

True, Bobby made a slightly hesitant start 
(two draws), but a string of five wins took him 
into the lead. His main rivals — the Soviet 
grandmasters — w'ere left behind on account of 
the forced pairings, wliich made the represen¬ 
tatives of one country play one another at the 
start In addition, Korchnoi and Geller suf¬ 
fered sensational defeats against outsiders. 

In the 4th round Fischer defeated Portisch 
in textbook fashion, displaying enviable tech¬ 
nique in a rook endgame. In the words of Ko¬ 
tov, he surprised even the experienced ‘tour¬ 
nament wolves’ with his mastery: ‘When a 
young player attacks well, makes combinations 
- this is understandable, but impeccable end¬ 
game technique at the age of 19 - this is a rare 


phenomenon. I can remember only one player 
who at that age already possessed such a skill 
in endgame play — Vasily Smyslov.’ 

In addition Bobby was uncommonly tena¬ 
cious, he could play for 50 moves, for 100 - 
however many were needed to win (he tor¬ 
mented tire Canadian Yanofsky for 112 
moves). He did not hold back at all - for him 
literally ever)’ game w'as important! This trait, 
which in 1962 appeared to be the maximalism 
of youth, was to prove decisive in the matches 
of 1971-72. 

After the difficult win over Portisch the 
American played one of his most fighting 
games in the tournament - with the Hungar¬ 
ian Bilek. 

Game 67 

LBiSek-R.Fischer 

Interzonal Tournament, 
Stockholm 1962, 5th round 
_ Sicilian Defence B97 _ 

1 e4 c5 2 £3f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 <£xd4 £>f6 
5 *Slc3 aS 6 J,g5 e6 7 f4 ©b6!? (before 
the early 1960s Bobby played only 7...iLe7 - 
Game No.55) 8 Wd2 '#xb2 9 Ibl 

Ten years later Spassky brought 9 ^3b3 into 
fashion {Volume 3, Game No.41). 

9.. .Wa3 10 ©5?! 

Following die source game (Tolush- 
Furman, Leningrad 1954). At that time the 
theory of this sharp variation was only just 
being developed and White used to choose 
between the move in the game and the mod¬ 
est 10 JLxf 6 gxf 6 11 Jte2 (Parma-Fischer, 
Bled 1961; Havana 1965; Rovinj/Zagreb 
1970). Later the main continuation became 10 
f5! 4^c6 11 £xe 6 fxe 6 12 ^xc 6 bxc 6 13 e5 
(Fischer-Geller, Monaco 1967; Kavalek- 
Fischer, Sousse Interzonal 1967). 

10.. .dxe5 11 fxe5 £>fd7 12 ±c4 

Tail’s move 12 ^3e4?! (Volume 2, Game 
No. 121) lost its attraction on account of 

12.. .h 6 ! (Korchnoi-Tolush, 25th USSR Cham¬ 
pionship, Riga 1958). 
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18 fixfl ^cxeS die sudden blow 19 JLh6!! is 
decisive) 18 «W8 AxfB 19 ^c7 fibB 20 
Wd5+ ihB 21 ^e6 22 Wd4! £>f6 23 

^xf8 Wxf8 24 Sbel... 1-0 (Duckstein-Euwe, 
Clare Benedict Cup 1958). 


Here Bilek thought: for a long time: it was 
not at all easy to find the correct solution for 
White - especially at the board, with the clock 
ticking away... 


12...iie7?! 

Soon Fischer found two more successful 
replies, which in the end put the entire line 
with 10 e5 out of use: 

1) 12...jLb4 13 Sb3 #a5 14 0-0 0-0 
(14...4W5!?) 15 $3xe6? (15 Jlf6! ^3xf6! 16 
exf6 fidB 17 Sxb4! Wxb4 18 Hg5 g6 is cor¬ 
rect, with an unclear game) 15...fxe6 16 Jlxe6+ 
4?h8 17 Sxf8+ JLxf8 18 Wf4 4k6! 19 Wf7 
WcS+ 20 <&hl ^3f61 21 JLxc8 $3xe5 22 We6 
^eg4 0-1 (Tringov-Fischer, Havana 1965); 

2) 12..Wa5 13 4ixe6? (only 13 0-0 retains 
any hope of complicating the play) 13...£xe6 14 
jtxe6 Wxe5+ 15 We3 fce3+ 16 JLxe3 $k6 
17 £M5 &d6... 0-1 (Mazzoni-Fischer, Monte 
Carlo 1967). 










wm Wk 4b & 


k&ml 


IAri 


Here 16 ±xf7+? Sxf7 17 Wd8+ fif8 18 
fixf8+ Wxf8 19 Wxf8+ £kf8 20 £M5 would 
have lost to 20...4k6! 21 &xc6 bxc6 22 £3e7+ 
<4>f7 23 £kc6 jtd7 24 £ld4 <2\g6 25 flfl+ 


However, 16 Wh5! fxe6 (16...wxc3 17 


A logical continuation of the attack. After 

13 Sb3? Jlxg5 14 1fxg5 (Keres-Toiush, 24th 
USSR Championship, Moscow 1957) Tolush’s 
suggestion 14...'#c5! is strong. 

13.. .0-0 

Black does not want to subject his king to 
danger after 13...fxe6 14 4ixe6 Jlxg5 15 
£k7+! ^d8 16 £ie6+ &eS 17 £ixg5 £ixe5 18 
£>d5 fia7 19 &c7+ S^e7 20 4le4 £>bc6 21 0-0, 
or 13...Jbtg5 14 itxf7+ < & ) xf7 15 0-0+ Af6 16 
exf6 23xf6 17 <£te4 fie8 (17...h6 18 We2!) 18 
Sb3 (18 libel!?) 18..We7 19 Se3 with obvi¬ 
ous compensation for the sacrificed piece. 

14 0-0 JtxgS 

It is bad to play 14...fxe6?! 15 *23xe6 4k6 16 
#M5! jtc5+ 17 ihl 4bcxe5 (after 17...flxfl+ 


Sxf7!) 17 ^3xe6 would have given excellent 
compensation for the piece: 

1) 17...fixfl+ 18 fixfl We7 19 fY5! (the 
following line is more flamboyant, but weaker: 
19 4hxg7 ^xg7 20 £ld5 Wc5+ 21 ^?hl Wxd5 
22 Sf6! £3xf6 23 exf6+ ^xf6 24 Wxd5 &c6 
with equality) 19...^3b6 20 Wf8+ Wxf8 21 
2xf8+ ih7 22 %3cl la7 23 e6 with a favour¬ 
able ending for White. Tills verdict of theory 
can be reinforced by die variation 23...4k6 24 
£k4 jlxe6 25 £ke6 23c4 (with the idea of 
...b7-b5) 26 Sc8! S^g6 27 g4! £He5 28 ^.f4+ 
&h7 29 fic7 etc.; 

2) 17..Wxc3!? is more interesting: 18 &xf8 
^xf8 (in the Yugoslav Encyclopaedia of Chess 
Openings Gipslis gave only 18..Wc5+?! 19 ^hl 
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^3f6 20 Sxf6! gxf6 21 £)h7! and wins) 19 
Wf7+ 9feh7 20 Wxf8 <£k6. Now 21 fif7? 
Wd4+\ 22 <S?hl Wxe5 23 fibfl ±e6i 24 WxaB 
Axf7 25 Wxbl Ac4 is bad for White. If 21 
Wd6 Black does not take the ‘poisoned’ pawn 
- 21..Wxe5? 22 Wd3+ ^g8 23 Sbel!, or 

21.. .^xe5? 22 Sb3 #a5 23 fie3 £>g6 24 Sf7 
%5 25 Wd4 ^ih8 26 Wd3+! <^g8 (26...^g6 
27 h4!) 27 Sff3! Wc5 (27...J.g4 28 #c4+! ^h7 
29 Sg3 h5 30 h3) 28 Wc3!! Wxc3 29 Se8+ 
< A?h7 30 Sxc3 and wins, but replies 21...a5, 

21.. .b5 or 21...Jtg4, achieving at least equality. 
But after 21 e6! White nevertheless retains 

the better chances: 21...We3+ 22 SS?hl Wxe6 
23 Sbel ^e5! 24 Wc5\ (24 #f2 ±d7) 

24.. .4.17! 25 Wd4 Wb6 26 Wd3+ Wg6 27 
fle7! Wxd3 28 cxd3 h5 29 fiff7 4?h6 30 Sxg7 
^f6 31 Sgf7 ^g6 32 Sf8! b5 33 si?gl ±b7 
(33...b4 34 Sc7 lb7 35 Sxf6+ ^x.f6 36 Sxb7 
a5 37 Sb5!) 34 SxaB (if 34 Sxf6+ ^xf6 35 
Sxb7, then 35...2d8! 36 Sb6+ 37 Sxa6 
Sxd3 38 Sa5 wg4 followed by the exchange 
of the a- and b-pawns) 34...JLxa8 35 Sa7 J.d5 
36 a3! then Sxa6, and Black faces a cheerless 
struggle for a draw. 


19±xf7+ ^xf7 20Sf1 + 



It was this that tempted Bilek, who justifia¬ 
bly assumed that die open position of Black’s 
king and his undeveloped queenside would 
give him sufficient counterplay. 

21...&d7!? 

The best practical chance. In the event of 


21.. .1 . e3+ 22 4?fl Jld7 23 (if 23 Wb6+? 
with the idea of 23...&h7? 24 Wb3!, then 

23.. .^c6l 24 fixa8 Ae6! and wins) 23...Ab5 
24 c4 JLxc4 25 We8+ ^g5 26 #67+ ^g6 27 
We8+ die position is a draw 7 , while after 

21.. .Wei-H? 22 Wxe5 23 WxcS Wxd4+ 24 

^hl Wd7 (or 24...Wc4 25 h3! and fifS) 25 
WgS White has sufficient compensation for 
die piece: 25...a5 26 h3 Wc7 (26...h5 27 fifS 
fia6 28 Sf3!) 27 fif3! ®e5 28 Wc4! (unex¬ 
pected harmony!) 28,..h5 29 Wf7+ 4?h6 30 
SB We2 31 Sf6+! or 25...b5 26 h3 Sa7 27 
Wxb8 Sc7 28 fif2, also with a probable draw 7 . 
22 C)f3 (22 Wh4? Wc3+ 23 Wf2 Hcl+ 24 
Wn Wxft+ 25 Sfrxfl &c6 26 SxaB ^xd4 fa¬ 
vours Black) 22..Me3+ 23 &h1 '#d+ 24 
4igl '#xc2 



25 Sg8 

This position was considered to be already 
hopeless for White, although after 25 h3! (with 
die idea of <2313; 25 h4 ^ic6 26 Wxa8 4)ixe5 
was also analysed) it is not apparent how 
Black can advantageously escape from the 
mortal pin. For example: 25...JLc6 26 ^3f3 
^d7 27 fca8 <23xf8 28 Wxf8 We2 29 Wd6+ 
^*h7 30 e6 Jtxf3 31 gxf3 ®xf3+ 32 ^h2, or 

28.. Wdl+ 29 < 4 > h2 ±xB 30 We8+ 4?h7 31 
gx£3 Wxf3 32 e6 and the powerful passed 
pawn brings White a draw. 

25.. J§‘f2 26 SfS? 

In severe time-trouble Bilek cracks and he 
loses without a fight. It was not yet too late to 
open an ‘air-vent’ - 26 h3! with good chances 
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of a draw: 26...JLe6 (26...fff7 27 or 

26.. .1Y1 27 fif8 is no better) 27 Hd6 1T7 28 
2f8! Wtl7 29 Wb6! ©h7 (29,..a5 30 £T3) 30 
Wbl+ g6 31 If6 Jtf5 (or 31...We8 32 Hxb7+ 
^3d7 33 2xe6 with equality) 32 Wb3 ©g7 33 
e6! Jtxe6 34 Sxe6 $3c6 35 fid6! Wf7 
(35...Wxd6 36 Wxb7+ and #xa8 with equality) 

36 Wxf7+ 4?xf7 37 Id7+ 4?e6 38 2xb7 etc. 

26.. .Wxa2 27 2f3 ©h7 0-1 

Here White overstepped the time limit 
(however, in an already lost position). 

Having thoroughly rested after the 7t.h 
round (a free day, then two short draws with 
Pomar and Gligoric), Bobby produced an¬ 
other series of five wins. The points he had 
stored up (12 out of 14) were by no means 
superfluous: in the next four rounds he had to 
pass through the line of Soviet players — in the 
West it was called the ‘Russian row’! 

First up was Leonid Stein. Although until 
then the two had never played in the same 
tournament, this was by no means their first 
meeting at the chessboard: practically from the 
very start of the Interzonal almost every eve¬ 
ning they played blitz together (having been 
introduced to each other by GeLler). in the 
‘serious’ game the two grandmasters decided 
not to take any risks and the game quickly 
ended peacefully. 

In Fischer’s game with Petrosian there was 
also an equal battle, whereas Gelier nearly 
gained revenge for his defeat in Bled, but he 
made an inaccuracy in the conversion of his 
extra pawn and Bobby saved himself. But then 
the American defeated Korchnoi (after unex¬ 
pectedly employing Yates’s and Alekhine’s 
move 9 d4!? in the ‘Spanish’, instead of die 
usual 9 h3), and thereby got through the ‘Rus¬ 
sian row’ with a very worthy 2 V 2 -I V 2 . Just be¬ 
fore die. end he also created a combinative 
masterpiece in his game with Bolbochan, thus 
adding the first brilliancy prize to his first 
place in the tournament! 

Petrosian: ‘Fischer’s play left a good impres¬ 
sion and his success was deserved. During the 


last two years the young grandmaster has chan¬ 
ged markedly. He has become a well-rounded 
player with a leaning towards positional play. 
What is staggering in Fischer is his chess appe¬ 
tite, if one am express it so. He always plays 
with the greatest of pleasure. This, it seems to 
me, is one of die causes of his success. 

For Bobby die future appeared extremely 
rosy. He had no doubts about either his suc¬ 
cess on Curasao, or his victory over Botvin- 
nik. As for the world champion, he gave a 
high evaluation to the talent of his probable 
opponent, but did not miss an opportunity to 
append a teasing comment: ‘For the present 
Fischer is not as terrible as he paints himself! 

Halting come to believe conclusively that he 
was ‘chosen by God’, it would appear that 
Fischer lost the ability to make a critical evalua¬ 
tion of himself and his play. But how could he 
avoid losing it, when everyone around - com¬ 
mentators, journalists and even players - were 
effusively creating a Fischer ‘cult’. ‘Unfortu¬ 
nately, however,’ writes Edmar Mednis, who 
studied Iris games, ‘Bobby took this cult talk 
seriously and started believing it. His thinking 
was exemplified by the kind of statement: I 
can play anything - they’ll just fall apart! The 
consequences of this were disastrous at the 
Candidates Tournament at Curasao, May-june 
1962 and almost tragic for his chess future.’ 

Fischer’s misadventures began at the very 
start. ‘He was given his first lesson not even by 
one of the Soviet players, but by Benko, who 
Robert obviously regarded as “cannon- 
fodder”,’ writes grandmaster Boleslavsky. ‘Fis¬ 
cher sat down at die board almost straight from 
the plane and was literally knocked out. Against 
Gelier in the 2nd round he naively employed 
the same variation as in Stockholm, changing 
the line only very slightly. Of course, he ran 
into a prepared variation and was crushed in an 
iron vice...’ {Volume 2, Game No.98). 

These two defeats cooled Bobby’s ardour. 
He realised that, instead of a ‘stroll to the 
crown’, he faced a difficult task and, gritting his 
teeth, he got down to work. He defeated Filip 
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and made a draw with Tal. But in the 5th round 
he lost again — to Korchnoi. It was time to cry, 
but Fischer had now grown up and learned to 
restrain Iris emotions. After holding his own 
with Black against Petrosian, he confidently 
won another ‘Spanish’ duel against Keres. 

After die first cycle Bobby’s prospects 
looked depressing: Korchnoi - 5 out of 7, 
Gelier, Keres and Petrosian - 4, Benko — 2V?., 
Fischer - 3, Tal - 2, Filip - IV 2 . The even 
more desperate position of the ex-world 
champion was little consolation, as he had 
arrived on Curacao after a serious kidney op¬ 
eration and was essentially still unwell. 

In the 8th round Fischer gained revenge on 
Benko, but an attempt to build on this success 
in Iris game with Gelier led to a new defeat - 
his opponent outplayed him in a rook end¬ 
game. Bobby made the decisive error just be¬ 
fore the adjournment but he did not notice it 
and, walking into the press centre, he promised: 
T will make a draw even with my eyes shut!’ 
Apparently Averbakh was correct, when he 
wrote: The tournament on Curasao revealed a 
significant flaw in the American’s game: care¬ 
less play in simple positions, a defect which was 
caused by purely human weaknesses - conceit 
and an over-evaluation of his own powers.’ 

Nevertheless, Fischer did not lose his pres¬ 
ence of mind and, after a draw with Filip, he 
defeated Tal, demonstrating tenacity and good 
technique in an endgame with iris favourite 
material balance — bishop against knight. 



1 e4 c5 2 <5>f3 4bc6 3 d4 cxd4 4 <23xd4 e5 

In the middle of the 20th century this an¬ 
cient move of La Bourdonnais was considered 
‘provocative’: the weakening of the d5-square! 
5 4bb5 (5 4hxc6 - Volume 1, Game No. 1) 

5...a6 


A risky attempt by Black to relieve iris 
problems with the help of an early ...d7-d5. 
Nowadays they play 5...d6, not fearing the 
weakness at d5 and the fixing of the backward 
d6-pawn after c2-c.4. 

6 £}d6+ !.xd6 7 Wxd6 Iff6 8 tfdl 

Avoiding the early exchange of queens, al¬ 
though 8 Hfxf6 £3xf6 9 £k3, 8 Wc7 4hge7 9 
&c3 £fo4 10 Jld3, and 8 tri3 %6 9 ±e3 
Wxc4 10 ^3c3 Wb4 11 Wxb4 ( $3xb4 12 0-0-0 
$3e7 13 Jlc5 (Spassky-Utyatsky, Kislovodsk 
1960) are judged by theory to favour White. 

8...0g6 9£>c3^ge7 

After 9...4T6?! the unexpected return 10 
0d6! is strong, practically forcing the now 
dearly advantageous exchange of queens: 
10.J8fg4 11 f3 Wc6 12 fce6 dxe6 13 JsLe3 etc. 
10 h4 (10 Ae3d5!) 10...H5 11 ±g5 d5! 



As it later transpired, the correct continua¬ 
tion is 12 exd5 ^3b4, and now not 13 d6?l 
(A.Nikitin-Gufeld, 26th USSR Championship, 
Tbilisi 1959) 13...£kc2+ 14 ^d2 Af5 15 dxe7 
Wd6+ 16 ^?e2 £M4+ 17 ©el £>c2+ with per¬ 
petual. check, but 13 Jlxe7 ©xe7 14 Jld3! (if 
14 d6+ ©ciB 15 Jtd3 43xd3+ 16 W\63 Wxd3 
17 cxd3, then 17...Sh6! 18 £3e4 jtf5 with 
equality) 14...4Lxd3+ 15 Wxd3 Wxd.3 16 cxd3 
with somewhat the better ending. 

12...d4! (a strong intermediate move, that 
was underestimated by Fischer) 13 Jig5?! 

White can hardly be satisfied with 13 < 5tie2 
£ke7, but 13 Jlc5 (preventing castling) 
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13...dxc3 14 1'3 is better, although here too 
Black has a comfortable game. 

13.„dxc3 14 bxc3 (after 14 B cxb2 15 Ibl 
f6 16 Ae3 White has to reckon with 16...f5l?) 


since 22 dxe5 is poor on account of 22...^d5! 


If 15 Wt2, then 15...Wa4! 16 Wc4 Wa5 was 
good, although Tal, to judge by his mood, 
would probably have played 15...Wxe2+ 16 
Axe2 Jle6. 

15,..f6 

This and Black’s next move indicate that he 
is striving to obtain ‘simply’ a favourable end¬ 
game. He could have fought for a real advan¬ 
tage with 15..JU5!? 

16 £.63 ±g4 (16...Wg6!?) 17 Wd3! (practi¬ 
cally forced) 17...Wxd3 18 cxd3 Axe2 19 


9mm y m v J 

moLMM 

''//////A 




ni 


‘Tal’s difficult opening experiment has suc¬ 
ceeded,’ writes the master Alexander Chistya¬ 
kov. Indeed the ending is slightly better for 
Black. However, for die moment there is one 
faint consolation for Bobby — White has a 
bishop against a knight. 

20 Sadi (in the light of White’s intended 
plan, 20 Shd'l is more accurate) 20..7&e7 21 
d4i? 

Typical of Fischer with his straightforward, 
aggressive style and dislike of passive defence. 
He is not afraid of creating new weaknesses in 
his position - the main thing for him is to 
open up the game! 

21...£>d5 

21...exd4 was also good, or even 21...fihe8!, 


When playing Fischer it is dangerous to 
give scope to his bishops! It was simpler to 
consolidate Black’s minimal advantage by 

23.. .excl4 24 cxd4+ (24 Ixd4?l le5!) 24... < &>d7 
with a classic knight on the blockading d5- 
square (25 Ic5 &e6, dien ...b7-b6, ...Id7 etc.). 
Karpov would probably have considered that 
die technical phase had already begun... 

24 !.g5! (immediately exploiting the resulting 
opening) 24..,fid7?! 

‘Tal decided not to take a risk, since if 

24.. .exd4+, then 25 < £ > d3! dxc3 (? - G.K.) 26 
jLxdS ixdB 27 ^c4 b5+ 28 &c5 is very 
strong.’ (Chistyakov). But Tal did not need to 
sacrifice the exchange - 25...fld6i 26 cxd4 
<i?d7 was correct with an excellent game (in 
analogs 7 with the note to Black’s 23rd move). 

25 dxe5! 

Achieving a qualitative change in the posi¬ 
tion: White gets rid of his blockaded d4-pawn 
and opens the file for an attack on the knight. 

25.. .fixe5+ 26 &f3 








‘Now Black’s kingside is weakened and the 
position of his kmght at d5 is not secure. A 
turning point in the game has occurred: \% like 
begins playing for a win.’ (Chistyakov). How¬ 
ever, the safety margin of Black’s defences is 
still very great. 

26...fie4 (26...4&c7 was also possible, with 
the idea of JhcG or 26...£>b6 intending 
...#k4) 27 £d3!? (but not die insipid 27 Scl4 
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£xd4 28 cxd4+lc7!) 27...fic4! 

Chistyakov condemns this and recom¬ 
mends 27...4}b6 with equality, but the com 
puter approves of Tal’s move! 


Again the best chance: by sacrificing a 
pawn, Bobby begins to confuse the opponent 
in his time-trouble. 

28.„.£xc3 29 fixc3 + ^xc3 30 fid fic7! 

For the moment Tal is equal to the occa¬ 
sion. In the instructive variation 30...Sd3+? 31 
&f4 &d7 32 &xf5 4ka2 33 lei! <£c6 34 
^g6 Sd7 35 fie7! the superiority of the 
bishop over the knight would tell: White cap¬ 
tures on g7 and after g2-g4 he advances his h- 
pawn unhindered. 


Another interesting moment. 


‘32...$3xa2 would not have saved Black: af¬ 
ter 33 fixc6+ bxc6 34 &xg7 (? - G.K) 34...c5 
(? - G.K) 35 4?f4 c4 36 &xf5 c3 37 g4!! c2 38 
Jlb2 hxg4 39 h5 White wins.’ (Chistyakov) 

But 34...4?d7! (to the defence of the f5- 
pawn!) would have led to a simple draw: 35 
< 4 > f4 <&e6 36 Ad4! (or 36 *g5 c5 37 $xh5 c4 
38 ^g5 c3 39 h5 c2 40 Ab2 cl#+ 41 Axel 
<^xcl 42 h6 £ld3! 43 f4! ^?f7 44 <A>xf5 a5 45 
4 > e4) 36...c5! 37 Jlxc5 ‘A’ftS and ...“sfegG. There¬ 
fore the only correct way is 34 **i?f4! g6 35 
'sfc’gS t 4 > d7 36 'A’xgG 37 Jtd4! followed by 
^xh5 and die advance of the h-pawn. 


In trying to reach die kingside pawns, 
‘Fischer follows the principle “die threat is 
stronger than the attack.” Nothing would be 
achieved by 33 fixc.6+ bxc6 34 Axg7 ( sl?d7, 
when there is nowhere for the white king to 
break dirough.’ (Chistyakov). 34...c5! 35 4?e2 
c4 is even more obvious. 

33...6?! 

The knight should have stayed at d5, not al¬ 
lowing the white king to f4. After 33...Sc5! 34 
jLxg7 sl?d7 (Chistyakov) or 34...b5 White’s 
activity might have come to nothing. The 
commentators also pointed out 33../«t?d7! 34 
Ixd5+ (34 ±xg7 i?d6) 34...^eG 35 Sa5 b6 

36 fixa6 < «£?xe5 with a draw. 

However, the knight retreat does not yet 
lose, but merely testifies (together with Black’s 
next few moves) to Tal’s poor form. 

34'S>f4! g6?! 

An ‘automatic’ time-trouble move - the re¬ 
flex defence of the pawn. 34...fic2! w r as more 
energetic. According to Chistyakov, ‘this is 
refuted by the subtle 35 Ad4!, when the white 
king destroys Black’s kingside pawns.’ This is 
how myths are born! After 35... Hxa2 36 ^xf5 
b5 Black’s position is not worse, for example: 

37 4?g6 b4 38 9l?xg7 4^g4 39 sfeg6 (39 f3 
fixg2!) 39...^ixf2 40 ficl+ <^d7 41 4?xh5 a5 
42 g4 b3 43 g5 fid2, or 41...Sa5+!? 42 &g6 
(42 3?h6 &g4+) 42...^d3 etc. 

35 f3! (sensing that he has acquired winning 
chances, Bobby begins playing with the preci¬ 
sion of an automaton) 35...4^d7 36 Ad6 
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3@...Sc2? 

Too late - now this would appear to be the 
decisive mistake! It was essential for Black to 
defend die sixth rank and his g6-pawn with all 
his might — 36...*§3b6! 37 4?3 c 4, for exam¬ 

ple: 38 ±e7 $3e5! 39 ±f6 £dl 40 ±g7 b5, or 
38 jtf4 b5 followed by ...b5-b4, ...a6-a5 and so 
on. 

37 g3! Se2?! 

After 37...Sxa2? 38 tf?g5 £h6 39 ^xg6 
£c4 40 jtf4 and ^xh5 the h4-pawn would 
have rapidly advanced towards the queening 
square. Instead 37...^b6! 38 ^?g5 Sc6 was 
more tenacious, but the extra tempi compared 
with die position in the note to Black’s 36th 
move would have given White serious chances 
of success, for example: 39 Jle5 $3d7 40 Af4! 
£c5 41 4>h6 £e6 42 ±c5 £3d8 43 <^g7 etc. 

38 <S>g5 Be6 39 Jtf4! (with the threat of 
fld6) 39...&f8 

A sad necessity - die rook endgame after 
39...£e5 40 ±xc5 2xe5 41 ^xg6 2e3 is lost 
for Black: 42 Ifl Se2 43 <4>xf5 fixa2 44 g4! 
Sh2 45 g5. 

40 2d6 (40 &h6!?) 40...a5 (or 40...Se7 41 
<A>f6 lc7 42 ±h6 £><17+ 43 &xg6 Sc3 44 
<4>xf5 Sxf3+ 45 itf4 and wins) 41 'A’hO! S,e2 
(41...Se7 42 Sf6) 42 2d2! Ie7 

Black is obliged to retreat, since 42...Sxd2 
(42...S.e6? 43 &g7) 43 Jbd2 a4 44 ( £ ) g7 does 
not ease his problems. 

43 £d6 


exploiting zugzwang motifs, Fischer accurately 
converted his advantage. 

43.. .2H7+ (if 43...Sf7, then 44 Sd3 b5 45 
Sd5 or 44 64 a4 45 Sd3 b5 46 &bl 47 
Jtb4 is good) 44 ^feg5 Sf7 

‘Black would have lost by force after 

44.. .£kl7 45 4?xg6 Sh8 46 *g7 2e8 47 *f7!I 

— a studv-like position.’ (Chistyakov) 

45 Sb2! (White forces the opponent to re¬ 
turn the pawn and then he creates a passed 
pawn) 45...14 46 Jkxf4 2f5 + 47 ^h6 b5 
48 MB b4 

48...fixf3 49 2xb5 or 48...4^e6 49 f4 w r ould 
also not have saved Black. 



49 g4 (the most energetic) 43.. .2xf3 50 g5! 
^e6 (or 50...&d7 51 ±xf8 Sxf8 52 ^xg6 
2h8 53 &f7 Sh7+ 54 4?g8 Se7 55 g6 and 
wins) 51 ^xg6 Sd3 52 Ae5 Se3 53 <£f5 
(or 53 M2 and *xh5) 53...^f8 54 Sg2 
2f3+ 55 ±f4 *d7 56 g6 £e6 57 g7 





If 57...4*3x64, then 58 ( &'e4! is immediately 
decisive. 

58 <^e5 fif8 59 gxf8W ^xf8 60 <^d5 a4 

. isa _ JA 1-0 AO 1 n 


Of course, here we saw merely a pale 
shadow of Tal, but I have given this game in 
order to demonstrate the fighting spirit and 
deadly grip of the young Fischer. 


iH HH %H1 %H1 1 In the next round Bobby received an unex¬ 

pected present from Korchnoi (who blun- 
The sealed move. After the adjournment, dered a piece in a winning position), but he 
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promptly lost to Petrosian, who surprised his 
opponent with the old McCutcheon Variation, 
which had been prepared for Stockholm. At 
the end of the second cycle Bobby could have 
improved his position, but Keres put up a 
virtuoso defence and after the adjournment 
created a genuine ‘drawing masterpiece’. The 
American was thus unable to reduce the gap: 
Geller and Petrosian - 9 out of 14, Keres ~ 
8 l / 2 , Korchnoi - 8, Fischer - 7... 

Averbakh: ‘It became clear that Fischer was 
not going to take first place. The only person 
who did not agree with this w r as Fischer him¬ 
self. He apparently still thought that he would 
be able to beat the leaders in his individual 
games with them and that they, in turn, would 
fight among themselves.’ But his hopes were 
not destined to be realised. 

In the third cycle Bobby finally gave Geller 
the slip, but otherwise he did nothing to cheer 
himself: he won against Filip, but lost to 
Korchnoi when he was over-eager to win. In 
the meantime the leading trio (after his ill-fated 
blunder against Fischer, Korchnoi had come 
unstuck and fallen out of contention) had gone 
even further ahead: Geller and Petrosian — 14 
out of 21, Keres —13Vi (out of 20), Korchnoi — 
11, Fischer -10 (out of 20) etc. 

Before the start of the fourth cycle, Tal, 
who was now completely unwell, pulled out of 
the event. Fischer, who always had a liking for 
the ‘Riga magician’ (although the latter had 
often made fun of Bobby), visited him in hos¬ 
pital and they even played a few friendly 
games. Unfortunately, fate decreed that sub¬ 
sequently the two chess geniuses would not 
play a single serious game against each other... 

Towards the finish Bobby defeated Benko 
and then managed to score a ‘consolation 
goal’ against Geller. But a loss in a postponed 
game from the third cycle with Keres proved 
the last straw and he concluded the tourna¬ 
ment with draws. These were the final scores: 
1. Petrosian — 17Vi out of 27; 2-3. Geller and 
Keres — 17; 4. Fischer - 14; 5. Korchnoi - 
13% etc. Who could have expected this after 


Stockholm? 

This failure had an enormous effect on 
Fischer. Of course, he had to find some ex¬ 
planation, some justification for what had 
happened... And again a trait of his character 
told: instead of seeking the causes of the fail¬ 
ure in his own play, Bobby looked for others 
who were to blame. And he found them! In an 
article with the colourful title The Russians 
have fixed world chess’, published in the 
magazine Sports Illustrated , he directly accused 
Petrosian, Keres and Geller of malting a pact. 
They had supposedly agreed beforehand to 
draw amongst themselves, which gave them a 
respite, whereas he had to play every game 
with full intensity. There were indeed grounds 
for suspicion: all twelve games between the 
leading trio ended in colourless draws. Of 
course, the Soviet side denied everything, and 
even in the West by no means everyone 
shared Fischer’s point of view. Even Bisguier, 
his second, was accurate in his evaluation: ‘I 
would not call this a pact, since I do not know 
whether they initially had such an agreement.’ 

I do not want to perform the role of an ar¬ 
bitrator, especially since over the intervening 
more than forty years there has been much 
dispute about the ‘Russian pact’. I think that 
Fischer simply did not take into account the 
‘team spirit’ of the Soviet players. Why fight, 
when you can make an agreement? Whereas, 
in the previous Candidates tournament, four 
of the eight players were from the USSR, on 
Curasao there were now five! It is not surpris¬ 
ing that there was a problem with pre¬ 
arranged draws. It is hard to condemn Petro¬ 
sian, Geller and Keres for these draws: it was a 
Soviet tradition, and, bearing in mind the 
tropical heat, it was extremely difficult to last 
the distance of 28 rounds without a rest. The 
situation could have been changed by the par¬ 
ticipation of Stein, but because of die limit on 
the number of representatives from one coun¬ 
try, Benko played instead of him. In my view, 
it was the presence of Benko, Filip and the 
obviously unwell Tal that determined the 
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tournament strategy of the favourites. 

In the late 1990s Fischer’s version suddenly 
received support from a place where Bobby 
could have least expected it - from Petrosian’s 
former trainer. In his last, book Shakhmaty 
skvo\ priymu mmeni (Chess through the prism 
of time) grandmaster Suetin states: ‘Before the 
start of the tournament the prize-wining trio 
concluded a “non-aggression pact” with one 
another.’ Although, if you think about it, tills 
merely shows that at that moment Bobby was 
not yet ready to win such a tournament - irre¬ 
spective of whether or not there was a pact. 
Averbakh*. ‘If Fischer could have beaten the 
Soviet grandmasters, as was to happen later, in 
the early seventies, no amount of draws would 
have been able to stop him.’ 

Vexed by the outcome of the battle on 
Curasao, Fischer loudly ‘slammed the door’, 
announcing that he wouldn’t take part in such 
competitions again. And what do you know: 
from the next world championship cycle, the 
Candidates tournament was replaced by 
matches! 

In the autumn, at the Olympiad in Varna, 
Fischer was again off-form. In the final he 
scored only 50%, losing to Ciocaltea, Donner 
and Giigoric. In addition he made two short 
draws, and in reply to a comment by an arbi¬ 
ter, that it was not permitted to agree a draw 
earlier than the 30th move, he uttered the fa¬ 
mous phrase: ‘I know better than your FIDE 
what is a drawn position and what isn’t!’ In 
the end the Americans even missed out on the 
bronze medals and Bobby himself only took 
fifth place on board 1. 

However, he conducted a number of games 
in excellent style. See how he crushed the 
venerable ‘Don Miguel’. 

Game 69 

R.Fischer~IVI .Najdorf 

Varna Olympiad 1962, 2nd round 

Sicilian Defen ce B90 _ 

1 e4 c5 2 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £rf6 


5 4hc3 a8 

The game Fischer-Najdorf (Leipzig Olym¬ 
piad 1960) went 5...e6 6 g4!? a6 7 g5! £)6d7 8 
±e3 b5 9 a3 ±bl 10 Wd2 ±e7 11 h4 <&c5 12 
£3 Wc7 13 0-0-0 with a spatial advantage for 
White (true, Black managed to draw after a 
sharp struggle). 



The, so to speak, ‘Keres Attack Deferred’ - 
one of the rare set ups regularly employed by 
Fischer against his favourite Najdorf Varia¬ 
tion. Often his opponents, unfamiliar with its 
subtleties, would quickly end up in a difficult 
position. 

6...b5!? 

‘The sharpest reply.’ (Fischer). Let us con¬ 
sider the other possibilities: 

1) 6../53c6 7 g4 £kd4 8 Wxd4 e5 9 Wd3 
Ae7 10 g5! £>d7 11 JLe3 #V5?! 12 Wd2! Ae6 
13 0-0-0 0-0 14 O Sc8 15 &bl £ki7 16 h4 b5 
17 «&h3! with die seizure of the key d5-squarc 
(Fischer-Bolboclian, Stockholm Interzonal 
1962); 

2) 6...g6 7 g4 JLg7 8 g5 ^ilho (8...<£lfd7 9 
&c3 £ic6 10 to &b7 11 f3 *5lb6 is :ilso 
possible) 9 l.e2 e5 (9...&c6!?) 10 £>b3 #lf4 
with a good game for Black (Fischer- 
Reshevskv, New York 1962/63; Damjanovic- 
Fischer, Skopje 1967); 

3) 6...e6!? 7 g4 b5 8 ±g2 (after 8 g5 £ifcl7 
the move h2 h3 simply proves to be a loss of 
a tempo) 8.. JLb7, transposing into a compara-; 
ttvely favourable variation for Black of the 
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Keres Attack in the Scheveningen. It is strange 
that, bearing in mind his Leipzig game with 
Fischer (cf. the note to Black’s 5th move), 
Najdorf avoided this continuation. 



An unexpected thrust, by which the highly 
experienced grandmaster was taken aback. 
‘The idea is to exploit the hole on c6. Najdorf 
apparently underestimated the strength of this 
“eccentric” move which appears to violate 
principle by moving die same piece twice. A 
good alternative was 7 a4.’ (Fischer) 

7.. .1Lb7?! 

It is also risky to play 7...4W4 (but not 

7.. .2M7?? 8 £ic6, or 7...&fd7?! 8 ±g5! h6? 9 
^ie6!) 8 Wf3 4lc5 9 b4! (better than 9 $3f6+?! 
gxf6 10 Wxa8 ±bl 11 Ha7 Well 12 b4 
bcd7) 9...e6! 10 bxc5 exd5 11 WxdS Sa7 
(Fischer) 12 c6 or immediately 11 c6! with 
some advantage to White. 

7...e6! 8 $3xf6+ Wxf6 looks sounder. ‘On 9 
c4 b4 Black’s queen is misplaced and his 
queenside has been weakened,’ writes Fischer, 
overlooking the strong counter 9...d5! with the 
idea of 10 cxd5 Jlb4+ or 10 exd5 exd5 11 
cxb5 Jlb4+. So that, in search of even a 
minimal advantage. White would have to 
choose between 9 a4,9 itc3 and 9 ikd3. 

8 4lxf6 + gxf6 (White’s first achievement 
the opponent's pawn structure has been 
spoiled; 9 c4!? 

An aggressive move, typical of Fischer’s 
style. The quiet 9 J&.d3 was also good, for 


example: 9...d5 10 Wg2 > or 9...4id7 (recom¬ 
mended by Fischer) 10 4be6! He8 11 HhS! 
with the initiative. 



Dangerous: with the opening of the posi¬ 
tion Black’s login development may tell. 9...B4 
(Fischer) 10 iU13 4hd7 was better, or else 

9...«ixe4 10 cxb5 ±g7 11 %4 i.g6 12 £lf5 
(as given in the 1962 Soviet Yearbook) 12...0-0 
‘unclear’ (Fischer), although, in my view. 
White retains the advantage in both cases. 

10 Jlxc4 iLxe4 

‘On lO...0a5+ 11 i-d2 We5 12 Hb3! 
Wxe4+ 13 4h.il White has a very strong at¬ 
tack,’ writes Fischer, and this is correct: 13...e6 
14 He'll Hxd4 15 ’%xb7 Jlh6 16 Se2 JLxd2 
(or 16...0-0 17 Wxa8 ±xd2 18 He4!) 17 Hxd2 
Wxc4 18 Scl HT1+ 19 to Wb5 20 Wxa8 
and 4?bl. White also wins with 12 Jtxf7+!? 
to7 13 Wb3+ d5 14 Wxh7 Hxd4 15 WxaB 
Wxe4+ 16 with an exchange advantage, 
or 13...J.d5 14 Wxd5+ Hxd5 15 exd5 fodl 16 

4)e6 with an extra pawn. 

11 0-0 

Play ‘a la Morphy’ — rapid development! 
Weakening moves such as 11 f3 Wb6!? 12 
Jlxf7+ 4?x.f7 13 fxe4 were not to the taste of 
the young American grandmaster. 

11 d5 (ll...e6?! 12 Bel!) 12 lei?! 

Fischer attaches an exclamation mark to 
this sharp, impatient move, but the cool- 
headed 12 Jtb3! was stronger, with a powerful 
initiative that more than compensates for the 
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sacrificed pawn, for example: 12...e6 13 ±e3 
(with the idea of Scl) 13...±g7 1.4 B! ±g6 15 
f4! £5 16 ±a4+ £3d7 (16...tf?flB 17 Wb3!) 17 
53e6 etc. 

12.,.d5? 



A catastrophic weakening of the B-square 
and the a2-g8 diagonal, which leads to the 
collapse of Black’s posidon. Black’s various 
other replies were also unsatisfactory, apart 
from one: 

1) 12...Sg8? 13 lxe4! dxe.4 14 Wh5 
(Fischer), 14 Wa4+ (Hubner), or 14 '§fo3 e6 
15 ±xe6! Ha7 16 ±e3 and wins; 

2) 12...e6? 13 Wh5! ±g6 (13...&c7 14 ±f4!; 

13...Wd6 14 Sxe4! dxe4 15 £>xe6 and ±f4) 14 
Wxd5 Wxd5 15 ±xd5 Sa7 16 ±f4 fid7 17 
&xe6 fxe6 18 ±xe6 (Fischer) 18...Sd8 19 
±b3+ ±e7 20 fie3! h6 (20.,.£k6 21 ±a4!) 21 
Sael Sh7 22 ±g8 £k6 23 ±xh7 ±xh7 24 
Se6 ^d7 25 Sxc6 ^xc6 26 Sxe7 and wins; 

3) 12...h5? 13 Sxe4! dxe4 14 Wb3! e6! 
(14...Wxd4? 15 ±e3 and wins - Fischer) 15 
Wbl ^3d7, and now 16 4k6 Wc8 17 ±xa6 
'#xb7 18 ±xb7 Ba4 19 b3 £k5 20 bxa4 
4kb7 21 fibl 4k5! (Hubner) 22 ±a3! ^d7 
23 £M+ 4?c8 24 a5 ±d6 25 a6 ±xb8 26 
±xc5 with winning chances in the ending, or 
16 *xe4!? £3e5 (16...fcc5 17 Wc6+) 17 ±f4 
±d6 (17...&xc4? 18 #c6+) 18 Sdl ^xc4 
(18...f5 19 £3xB!) 19 Wc6+ &f8 20 #xc4 
±xf4 21 ^3xe6+ fxe6 22 Sxd8+ SxdB 23 
Wxf4, while if 16...fic8, then 17 ±xa6 fic5 18 
±f4 or IB ±b5; 


4) 12...£id7? 13 lxe4! (Fischer’s variation 

13 4k6 ®c7 14 ±xd5 allows Black chances 
of a defence: 14...±xd5 15 Wxd5 Sc8 16 ^3d4 
®c5!?) 13...dxc4 (13...dxe4 14 ±xl /+! ^xF/ 
15 #h5+ ^g8 16 Wd5+ e6 17 W.xe6+ 4?g7 18 
Wg4+ 4?F7 19 Wh5+ ^g8 20 Wd5+) 14 &c6 
Wb6 15 Sxc4 and wins (Hubner), or 13...4ftb6 

14 ±xd5 #xd5 15 Hf3 Sc 18 16 b3 e6 17 ±b2 
±e7 18 Sael with powerful pressure; 

5) 12...dxc4? 13 Sxe4 Wd5 14 Wf3 e6 - 
Fischer considered this ‘relatively best’, but 
after 15 ±44! White wins: 15...f5 16 £>xB! 
fef5 17 Se5 (Hubner), or 15...#ki7 16 
<§3xe6!? (16 Sdl is also good) 16...fxe6 17 Sdl 
Wc6 18 Sd6! ttb5 19 a4!; 

6) 12...±xg2! (the only way) 13 ^xg2 (after 
O’Kelly’s move 13 $3e6, both 13...fxe6 and 
13...#d7 are possible; Hubner recommends 
Barcza’s variation 13 Wa4+!? *$M7 14 $3f5, in 
order to have the saving possibility of perpet¬ 
ual check: 14...e6 15 Wc6 ±e4 16 Sxe4 dxe4 
17 ±xe6 Sc8 18 ®xa6 Sg8+ 19 ^?fl Sc5 20 
±e3 Se5 21 ±xd7+ #xd7 22 Wa8+ «d8 23 
l'c6+) 13...dxc4 14 Wf3 



14...$3d7 15 £}f5 (Hubner also refutes 
Shamkovich’s move 15 ^3c6) 15...Sg8+ 

(15...e6? 16 Sxe6+!) 16 < «s?hl e5 (16...e6 17 
Wc6 with die threat of Sxe6+) 17 ±e3, ‘with a 
winning bind despite the two-pawn deficit. 
(Fischer) 

However, in the opinion of Dr Hubner, 
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after 17...ScB 18 Sadi Wc7 19 Sd5 Wc6 20 
Sedl Sc7 21 $h2 Wb7 Black’s defences are 
solid, and in addition (cf. die diagram) instead 
of 14...^3d7 Black has the stronger 14...Sa7! 
15 ±e3 Sd7 16 Sadi Weft, when White may 
not have sufficient compensation for the sac¬ 
rificed material. ‘Fischer once again overesti¬ 
mates die strengdi of his attack,’ Hubner sums 
up, ‘and fails to explore the defensive potential 
of the enemy position.’ 


The prelude to a very fine attack. In 
Fischer’s opinion, ‘Inferior is 13 Sxe4 dxc4 14 
#’a4+ Wdl 15 ±b5 axb5 16 WxaB cxd4 
(16... Jitl6 17 Wxe4, as in the following note - 
G.K) 17 Wxb8+ 4?e7 etc.,’ but after 18 ±d2! 
Black would have quickly lost: 18...±g7 19 
%3 Bg8 20 Scl, or 18...^e6 19 Icl'fS 20 
Wa8! e3 21 fxe3 ±g7 22 Sc6+ <^e5 23 Sc5+ 
&d6 24 Wd5+ 4?e7 25 Wf3 etc. 

13...£id7 

The alternative 13...®d7 is also bad: 14 
±b5! axb5 15 #xa8 ±d6 16 Hxe4! dxe4 17 
&e4 (Fischer), for example: 17...±c5 
(17...0-0? 18 ^3f5) 18 £>b3 Wdl+ (18...±d6 is 
more tenacious) 19 < s=?h2 ±xf2 20 ±d2 Wh5 
21 ±b4 and wins. 


14 Kxe4! dxe4 (or 14...dxc4 15 ^3f5!) 15 

£tf5! 

‘Perhaps Black had hoped for 15 Wb3 Wb6 
16 ±xf7+ ^dS with some chances for sur¬ 
vival.’ But after 17 Wd'5\ fic8 18 ±d2! ±c5 19 
±c6! #d6 20 ±a5+ ^e8 21 Wxd6 ±xd6 22 


$3f5 ±c5 (22,..lc5 23 4hxd6+ ®e7 24 ±xd7! 
and Sdl) 23 Sdl ±d4 24 £W14 exd4 25 
Sxd4 Scl+ 26 ^?h2 43e5 27 Sxe4 tiiese 
chances would have disappeared. 

15.. ±c5 16 4bg7 +! (depriving Black of the 
right to castle) 16.. .^?e7 

‘On 16.. .^fH 17 ±h6 ‘A'gS 18 Wb3 is mur¬ 
der.’ (Fischer) 

17 40f5+ ^e8 18±e3 

Dashing any hopes of counterplay. How¬ 
ever, White could also have won by 18 ±h6 
(Tal) 18...Sa7 19 Sdl Wb6 (here, in Fischer’s 
opinion, ‘Black is still alive,’ but...) 20 ±g7! 
±xf2+ (20...Sf8 21 ±xf8 ±xf8 22 ±xt7+!) 21 
Sfcfl ±gl 22 Sd2 Sg8 23 ±xf7+! ^xf7 24 
®c4+ #e6 25 ^3h6+, or 19 b4 ±d4 (19...±f8 
20 ±xf7+!) 20 Scl # b6 21 ±xa6! 

18.. .±xe3 19 fxe3 (with the threat of 
£k!6+) 19...'#b6 



20 Sdl 

Preparing the decisive blow. White would 
also have won by 20 ±b5 Sa7 21 Wb4(a3), or 
even 20 ±xf7+ 4?d8 21 Sdl Sa7! (but not 
Fischer’s move 21...Wb5 because of 22 ®a3!) 
22 l f xe4 < & > c7 23Sd6! etc. 

20...Sa7 21 Sd6! Wd8 

If 21...Wxb2, then 22 ±xf7+i ^d8 
(22.,.fcf7 23 Sxd7+ and mate) 23 Wa5+ Sc7 
(23.. .^c8 24 43e7+ Fischer) 24 ±e6 and wins, 
while if 2t... 1 ®c7(b8) the simplest is 22 Sc6! 
with the threat of 1 ® r b4(a3). 

22 Wb3 Wc7 (22...1f8 23 ^g7+ 24 

#a3! Fischer) 23 ±xf7+ ^d8 24 ±e6 (24 




fixd7+ is also good) 1 -0 

Black resigned in view of 24...fib7 25 1§a4 
(Fischer) or 25 Wd5\ A terrible rout! 

This game is typical of Fischer’s style: in 
this kind of battle he was stronger than any¬ 
one, and here it was impossible for anyone to 
compete with him, especially the exuberant 
Najdorf, with his rather superficial approach. 

But now let us remember how Bobby him¬ 
self handled his favourite Najdorf Variation 
with Black. The following game is one of 
those that changed die impression of ‘Sicilian’ 
positions with a backward d6-pawn and a 10 f5 

weak d5-stjuare. It was traditionally thought The main plan at that time. By die mid- 
that die seizure of this square would automad- 1970s White had switched to 10 a4 Ae7 11 

cally guarantee White an advantage, especially ^hl!? (one of Geller’s many ideas) - this is a 

with a knight against a ‘bad’ bishop (the fa- tabiya of the 1974 Candidates match Karpov- 

mous game Geller-Najdorf, Zurich Candi- Polugayevsky (for more details see Volume 5). 

dates 1953, W'as a real nightmare for devotees 10...Jlc4 11 a4 J,e7 

of this variation). But Fischer was one of the 11 ...Ec8? (Geller-Najdorf, Zurich Candi- 

first to show' that exceptions to this rule w T ere dates 1953; Schmid-livans, Varna Olympiad 

possible. When the knight is a long way from 1962) is not good on account of 12 ±xc4 

the d5-square, control of that square does not Wxc4 13 a5! (13...4ftxc4? 14 Sa4!). Black 

mean anything! Moreover, this flexible posi- should keep his rook on a8, so that after the 

don harbours considerable dangers for White. typical ...b7-b5 and the en passant capture 

Black has practically no weaknesses (the d6- a5xb6 the a6-pawn is not hanging, 

pawn is securely defended), whereas he has 12 Jie3 

counterplay on the queenside, pressure on the In the following decade 12 Ag5 0-0 ap- 
weak e4-pawn and the possibility of an attack peared (Karpov-Gheorghiu, Moscow' 1971). 
on the white king. In the 1990s White again sought an advantage 

in this direction, but without particular suc¬ 
cess, for example: 13 'sfe’hl Sfc8 14 a5 h6 15 
JLxf6!? £kf6 16 Axc4 Wxc4 17 Wf3 Sc7 18 
£3d2 #b4 19 Hfbl Sac8 20 Sa4 Wc5 21 
Sbal ±d8 22 £>fl (after 22 4k4 Wxc4\ 23 
Sxc4 Sxc4 Black has excellent compensation 
1 e 4 c5 2 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £>xd4 £>f6 for the queen; 22 g3!?) 22...B5 23 axb6 Wxb 6 
5 £}c3 a6 6 ±e2 e5 7 ^b3 J.e6?! with sufficient counterplay (Oll-Kasparov, 

Later it was established that 7,.,jLe7! is Moscow' Olympiad 1994). 
more accurate. This, in particular, is what 12...0-0 13 a5 

Fischer played against Geller in Stockholm ‘A critical alternative is 13 g4 d5! 14 exd5 
and on Curasao (Volume 2, Game No.98). Jlb4 15 g5 Jlxco 16 gxf6 J^-xb2 17 fxg7 ttfd8 

8 0-0 (the slightly premature bishop sortie to 18 Ibl ix3. White’s pawns are overextended 
e6 can be called into question by the energetic and his king is exposed.’ (Fischer) 

8 f4 Wc7 9 g4!) 8...<£>bd7 9 f4 Wc7 13...b5! (escaping the bind) 14 axb6 4lxb6 
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A tabiya of 1962 - and the, entire decade! 
Bobby upheld it against both Tal and Geller 
on Curasao. 


nevertheless remained with Black: instead of 

18.. .fib4?! he has the stronger 18.,.2ac8! 19 
Ha2 jLd8! 20 £fal Wb7 with equality, as in 
die games Rarpov-Stoika (Graz 1972) and 
Rarpov-Byrne (Leningrad Interzonal 1973). 

15.. .'#'xb@ + 16 4?h1 Jlb5! (a very strong 
move with the idea of... Jtc6 and ...a6-a5) 17 
JlxbB 

In Fischer’s opinion, ‘White has already dis¬ 
sipated his theoretical advantage. He should 
settle for 17 $3xb5 axb5 18 Wd3 with oppo¬ 
site colored bishops.’ But Unzicker is blindly 
copying the Tal’s play... 

17.. .axb5 18 £)d5 £>xd5 19 WxtiS Ia4! 
(anotiier strong move — and now White must 
be extremely cautious) 20 c 3 Wa6 


This is what Tal played, but it is a prema¬ 
ture exchange. Geller acted more subtly: 15 
4?hl! Sfc8 16 Axb6 ®xb6 17 Jtxc4 (the pre¬ 
sent generation has also made its contribution 
to the development of this variation: 17 £a4!? 

Ab5! 18 ^ixb5 axb5 19 fixaB JSxaS 20 Wd3 
2a4 21 Vz-Vz Anand-Gelfand, Moscow 
1989) 17...1xc4 18 We2 Sb4?! 19 £a2! Ib7 
20 6a5 Wc7 21 £M5! £>xd5 22 exd5 and 
White gained enduring pressure on the queen- 
side. 

However, Fischer gives a line by Zucker- 
man which leads to equality: 19...h6! 20 fifal 21 h3? 

Jtf8 21 fixa6 2xa6 22 Sxa6 Wb7 23 ^3a5 ‘It’s hard for White to liit upon a construe- 
Wc7 24 ^3b3 Wb7. I would add 25 2a5 #c6! tive plan.’ writes Fischer. ‘At Curacao 1962, 

(but not immediately 25.,.4Lxe4? 26 4id5!), Tal played against: me 21 fiad ! Sc8 22 4Lcl (or 

and 26 £)d5? fails to 26...Sxb3! 22 S fel Ml - G.K.) 22...b4 23 £>d3!? (White’s 

Possibly that is w-hat Bobby wanted to play in a bad way anyhow) 23...bxc3 24 bxc.3 and 

in the present game, but years later his future now- 24...Sxc3 (instead of my 24...fia5 lemon) 

successor on the throne cast doubts on this wins outright. If 25 ^3xe5 (25 j'6gxj'6! - G.K) 

recommendation: 21 Sa4! (instead of 21 25...dxe5 26 Wxc5 (26 Wd8+ AfB!) 26...Ab4! 

Sxa6) 21...fic8?! (21...Sxa4 is more tenacious) 27 Wxc3 Wxfl+! (Kmoch).’ 

22 Sxb4! (avoiding the unclear 22 £xa6 Wb7! Of course. White had to give up dreams of 

23 Sa7 Wc6) 22,.Mxb4 23 Wxa6 £xc3 (oth- an advantage long ago, but also his problems 

erwise Black is simply a pawn down) 24 bxc3 should not be exaggerated. Forty years later 
^xe4 25 Wd3! and White gradually converted Hubner nevertheless found a constructive 
his exchange advantage (Karpov-Bronstein, plan — 21 g3!, leaving die h3-square for the 
Moscow 1971). king and intending to meet ...Jlg5 with h2-h4, 

However, the last word in this variation while if 21...‘#a8 22 WxaB Sfxa8, then 23 
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4?g2 and 4?f3 with a probable draw. 

21.. .5c8 22Sfe1 h8! 

'A handy lufr, as becomes apparent later.’ 
(Fischer) 

23 &h2 ±g5 24 g3? 

Now this is a fatal weakening! According to 
Fischer, ‘Better is 24 Sadi/ although after 

24.. .b4! Black retains the initiative. As he does 
after 24 ft3 ft 6 , or 24 fiedl ft 6 ! with the 
idea of 25 Wxd 6 ?l Jtf4+ 26 st?hl Wxd 6 27 
Sxd 6 flxe4 28 Sd5 He2 29 fibl b4 etc. 



24.. .ft7! 25 *g2 

If 25 Hgl Black would have won by 

25.. .5xal 26 <£ixal b4!, for example: 27 <£3c2 
bxc3 28 bxc3 Sxc3 29 Sg2 Wa4, or 27 h4 
bxc3 28 bxc3 Jlxh4! etc. 

25.. .1a2 26 <&f1? 

A final blunder - however, in an already 
hopeless position: 26 Sxa2 ®xa2 27 Wxb5 (27 
Se2 Sxc3!) 27...t r xb2+ 28 Se2 ftc3 29 h4 
±e3 30 Sa2 <4>h7, or 26 ft3 Sxb2+ 27 Se2 
Sxe2+ 28 1§xe2 ft7! and ...Wxc3, winning. 

26.. .1xc3! 0-1 

Fischer gives 27 Sxa2 (27 bxc3? Wf2 mate) 

27.. .5f3+ 28 < & , e2 Sf2+ 29 &d3 fta2 etc., 
whereas the ‘blood-thirsty’ machine demands 

29.. .ft7!? with the threat of ...ft2 mate. 

The central event of the Olympiad was, of 
course, the Botvinnik-Fischer game, which has 
been described in detail in Volume 2 , Game 
No, 77. But at the time one important docu¬ 
ment remained ‘off-stage’. Here is an extract 


from a letter by Fischer to the American mas¬ 
ter Bernard Zuckerman (which, like his other 
letters, was kindly made available for my book 
by the American collector Hanoi! Russell): 

T be first half of the tournament I played well but 
in the second half 1 really patyed up one game after 
another. Botvinnik could have safely resigned against 
me but I fell into the most obvious silly chepo [sic] you 
can imagine. He looked like he was dying all through 
the game. He was gasping turning colors and looked 
like he was ready to [be] carried out on a stretcher. 
BUT — when I blundered and he caught me in his 
trap he was the old Botvinnik again. He huffed his 
chest out, strode away from the table as if he were a 
giant, etc. ’ 

And it is said that Bobby didn’t have a 
sense of humour! However, Bobby himself 
wasn’t laughing. The game with Botvinnik had 
ruled out all his hopes of becoming the ‘un¬ 
crowned world champion’ and had severely 
dented his pride. And in this the ‘guilty party’ 
were again the Soviet grandmasters, who had 
analysed die adjourned position all night with 
Botvinnik, - and helped him to gain a draw: 
Geller, Keres, Tal, Spassky, Boleslavsky and 
Furman! It was probably after this game that 
Fischer became firmly convinced that the 
‘Russians’ had decided not to allow him to 
become world champion at any price. When 
the well-known American journalist Eliot 
Hearst suggested that his failure on Curasao 
had been the result not of the ‘pact’, but his 
poor form, Bobby cried: ‘What?! Are you a 
communist?’ 

This phrase shows that Fischer had dearly 
not come to his senses, and that his ‘Russian 
complex’ had taken on a morbid and, unfor¬ 
tunately, enduring form. ‘Dear Eliot/ he wrote 
six months later, ‘This is just a line to let you 
know r that I harbor no ill feelings toward you 
on account of our arguments at Varna. I was 
under great stress and said some very ridicu¬ 
lous untrue statements which I now regret... 
On another subject however I haven’t grown 
up yet; that the Russians are the world’s worst 
cheats — in everything including chess.’ 
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Hello America! for 27 November, anyone wishing to could 

With the Olympiad in Varna the first stage of take part (you could play Fischer for just three 

Fischer’s career came to an end. He stopped dollars, and watch for a dollar). Everything 

playing in international tournaments and his was ready for this grandiose chess festival, but 

growth was artificially interrupted. For several on 22 November the shots rang out and 
years Bobby stewed in his own juice and President Kennedy was killed. For several 
played only in the USA Championships, in days the great country was paralysed; events of 

one of which (1963/64) he scored 11 out of all kinds were cancelled, as chaos was feared. 

11! This phenomenal result was a herald of So the display did not take place.’ 
what was to happen later in the world arena. A month later, in the next USA Champion- 
Of course, in this case it could all be ascribed ship (1963/64) Bobby was simply irresistible! 

to an enormous difference in class (he had First he got: even with Mednis, then he dis- 

already clearly outgrown America), but was concerted Evans with a King’s Gambit. ‘In my 

that die only point? The main thing was that opinion, this game has set chess back a hun- 

thev could no longer withstand his pressure! dred years!’ exclaimed Larry in shock. 

True, in the first USA Championship In the 3rd round it was the turn of Robert 
(1962/63) after Curasao, his compatriots Byrne, who in America was called‘invincible’, 
greeted Bobby ‘coldly’. At the very start he And before that Fischer had never beaten 
lost - for the first time in all the champion- him. 
ships. This win so inspired Edmar Mednis, 
that he later wrote an entire treatise How to beat 
Bobby Fisc bed. Before the 5th round Fischer 
had only two points, but a win in a crucial 
encounter with Reshevsky (which was chris¬ 
tened the ‘ 12 th game’ of their unfinished 
match) spurred him on, and before the last 
round he had caught up with Bisguier. It is 1 d4 £)f6 2 c4 g6 3 g3 c6 4 Jig 2 (or 4 d5 

interesting that, in the event of a draw be- b5! 5 dxc 6 bxc4 6 cxd7+ £3bxd7 7 Jtg2 2b8 8 

tween them, Fischer would have demanded 4/)f3 Jlg7 9 ()-() 0-0 with equality, R.Byrne- 

that an additional match be held, whereas Bis- Fischer, New’ York 1962/63) 4...d5 5 cxd5 

guier thought that the tide of champion cxd5 

should then be awarded to both of them. Af- Bobby played the symmetrical variation of 
ter winning the game, in a fit of temper Bobby die Gmnfeld as Black, on several occasions, 
called his opponent a ‘chicken’. Nevertheless, though he was by no means burning with a 
his result was not altogether convincing: 1 . desire to conclude peace quickly. 

Fischer - 8 out of 11; 2. Bisguier - 7; 3-5. Ad- 6 43c3 

dison, Evans and Reshevsky - 6 V 2 etc. If 6 Ag7 7 0-0 0-0 8 $3e5 there could 

In the autumn of 1963 Fischer w anted to have followed 8..JsLf5 9 4k3 $3e4, for exam- 

establish a world record in simultaneous play, pie: 10 ft>3 4k6! 11 ftd5 ^3xc3 12 bxc3 

but here he w f as unlucky. ‘On 7 November the Wxd5 13 JlxdS 4Uxe5 14 dxe5 Jlxe5 with 

editorial board of the magazine Chess World equality (Benko-Fischer, New York 1962/63), 

sent to chess players in New York and the or 10 Jte3 4£kc3 11 bxc3 £k 6 12 4lxc6 bxc 6 

surrounding towns an invitation to take part in and White is dreaming only of a draw (Gelier- 

a simultaneous display by Robert Fischer on Fischer, Palma de Mallorca interzonal 1970 - 

more than 400 boards/ writes the American cf. p.359). 10 Jlf4! is stronger (Petrosian- 

master E.Stein. ‘In this historic event, planned Korchnoi, 4th matchgame, Odessa 1974). 
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1 e3 

A rare move. Since the second half of the 
1980s 7 0-0 has been die most popular, 

and now not 8 0-0 ^e4! (Filip-Fischer, Varna 
Olympiad 1962; Smyslov-Fischer, Herzeg- 
Novi blitz 1970), but 8 £>e5! e6! etc. In this 
way I gained four draws in my matches with 
Karpov (1986 and 1987), but later Karpov 
scored a number of good wins with White (cf. 
Volume 5). 

7.. .0-0 8 &ge2 ^c6 9 0-0 b6 10 b3 

Byrne is aiming to play as solidly as possi¬ 
ble. 10 £>f4 e6 11 b3 would have led to a posi¬ 
tion from the game Stahlberg-Flohr (Kemeri 
1937), where the simplest was Fischer’s sug¬ 
gestion of ll...Aa6 12 fiel Sc8 13 Aan fieB 
with equality. 

10.. .Jla6 11 AaSileS 12Wd2 



12 f4?! Fischer recommended 12...e6 followed 
by ...Af8 and die doubling of rooks on the c- 
ftle, but. I would have begun with 12...fic8! 

12...e5! 

To make such a move, you must have great 
belief in your powers! ‘I was a bit worried 
about weakening my d-pawn,’ writes Fischer, 
‘but felt that die tremendous activity obtained 
by my minor pieces would permit White no 
time to exploit it. 12...e6 would probably lead 
to a draw.’ 

13 dxe5 

The critical reply. 13 fiacl was also possi¬ 
ble, for example: 13...Sc8 14 fifdl e4 15 f3! 
(Fischer) 15,..exf3 16 Axf3 Axe2 17 <S3xe2 
Ah6 18 £T4, or 13...exd4 14 exd4 Sc8, and 
after Fischer’s move 15 f3 Black has the 
strong 15...b5! 16 b4 Af8 (16...Wd6!? with the 
threat of ...‘SiaS - Hubner) 17 Sbl Sb8! with 
die idea of ...45a5 or ...AcS and ...a7-a5, and 
dierefore Hubner suggested 15 Ifel! ^e4 16 
£} X e4 dxe4 17 d5 f5 18 £if4 <SA5 19 Ixc8 
with a double-edged game. 

13...£ixe5 



The wrong rook! Of course, one wants to 
move it. out of the pin, but this catastrophi¬ 
cally weakens the f2-pawn. 14 Sadi! was cor¬ 
rect, and here Fischer recommended 14...Wc8 
as ‘the only move to keep the pressure.’ 

According t.o analysis by Hiibner, diis is 
correct both in the event of 15 ^3xd5 ^3xd5 
16 Jlxd5 Sd8 17 f4 Sxd5! (17...^g4!? 18 e4 
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4T6) 18 Wxd5 Ab7! 19 Wd2 (19 Wd8+? 
Wxd8 20 Ixd8+ SxdB 21 fxe5 Hd2! 22 Sf2 
Axe5) 19...Wc6! (not Fischer’s variation 

19.. .Wh3? 20 4iM4 ^g4 on account of 21 
£>£3! h6 22 Acl) 20 £ki4 Whl-I- 21 4>f2 
Wxh2+ 22 &el Wxg3+ 23 Wf2 Wxf2+ 24 
Sxf2 £>g4 25 Se2 Aa6 or 20 Wd5 Wxd5 21 
Sxd5 Axd5 22 fxe5 Axe5 with the better 
endgame, and after 15 Wcl Wf5! (Fischer’s 
recommendation 15...4be4 16 <§3xd5 Axe2 17 
Axe4 Sl?h8 is unclear in view of 18 f4!), but 
with 15 Jld6i ^3e4 (1.5.,.^hd3? 16 QbcdS; 

15.. Mg4!?-G.K) 16 4*3xe4 dxe4 17 Axe5 (17 
Axe4?! £k4!) 17...Sxe5 18 Scl and Sfdl 
White maintains the balance. 

14...Wd7!? (not allowing Ad6) is also inter¬ 
esting, for example: 15 Wcl Wf5!, or 15 Jtb2 
Wg4! (Fiiibner) 16 f3 Wc8!? with a comfort¬ 
able game. Fischer suggested 15 Wc2 followed 
by Sd2 and Sfdl, and if 15...Sac8, then 16 
Wbl!, but after 16...%4! 17 h3 (17 f3?! Wh5 
leaves the e3-pawn too weak) 17...Wh5 18 
4T3+ 19 'iPhl Wh6 the initiative is with 
Black, and only by sacrificing the exchange 
20 4lkxcl5! Axfl 21 $3xf6+ Axf6 22 Axfl 
(Hubner) 22...ficd8 23 <?3d5 can "Wbrite retain 
reasonable counter-chances. 

14.. .4iid3! (with the unpleasant threat of 
...^e4) 15 Wc2? 

This loses the game, but it is not easy to 
find a more tenacious defence. The following 
variations are possible: 

1) 15 f3 Jth6 16 f4 (16 £T4? d4!) 16...Ag7!, 
‘resumes the threat of ...^3e4’ (Fischer); 

2) 15 £)f4 <?3e4 16 ^xe4 dxe4 (16...Axal? 
17 4fM6) 17 Sabi Sc8 18 Ab4 (18 £kd3? 
Ac3! 19 We2 Axd3 20 Wg4 f5 21 Wh3 Axbl! 
22 SxdB fiexdS 23 Aft Sdl 24 &g2 Ad3! 25 
Axd3 exd3 and wins — Fischer) 18...4*3xf4 19 
gxf4 Wxd2 20 Sxd2 (after 20 Axd2 Hubner 
gives 20...Sc2, but Black has the stronger 

20.. .Ad3! 21 fibcl Ac2 and ...Ab2, winning) 

20.. .Ad3 21 fibdl a5 22 Ad6 Ac3 23 Sxd3 
exd3 24 Sxd3 Ab4 (Hubner) or 24...Af6 with 
a technically won position; 

3) 15 £ld4!? £k4 16 4ke4 dxe4 17 Ab2 


Sc8 ‘with a powerful bind’ (Fischer), but 
Hubner rightly considers this to be White’s 
best chance and he suggests 18 a4. However, 
here too after 18...Wg5 Black has an obvious 
advantage, thanks to his powerful knight at 
d3. 



15...^xf2! 18 4?xf2 ^g4+ 17 <4?g1 f^xe3 

18 Wd2 (there is nothing else) 



18.. .£ixg2n 

A brilliant stroke. Byrne was hoping for 

18.. .^3xd'l? 19 Sxdl with an unclear game. 

19 < 4’xg2 d4! (it transpires that there is no 
defence) 20 ^xd4 Ab7+ 21 <^f1 

The machine confirms that other moves 
were equally bad: 21 <%1 Axd4+ 22 Wxd4 
flel+I, or 21 4?f2 Wd7! 22 lacl Wh3 23 
Ah6 24 Wd3 Ae3+ 25 Wxe3 Sxe3 26 9t?xe3 
Se8+ 27 $£2 Wf5! (Fischer). 

21.. .Wd7! 0-1 

In view of 22 ^3db5 Wh3+ 23 'sfc’g'l Ah6, or 
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22 Wf2 #h3+ 23 ^gl Sel+S! 24 Sxel ±xd4. 
One of Fischer’s best games, which was right¬ 
fully included in the book The World's Greatest 
Chess Games. 

‘This is more witchcraft than chess!’ 
summed up the South African Chess Quarterly. 
And this is what Byrne himself wrote: ‘The 
culminating combination is of such depth that, 
even at the very moment at which I resigned, 
both grandmasters who were commenting on 
die play for the spectators in a separate room 
believed that I had a won game!’ It is immedi¬ 
ately evident that, in contrast to present-day 
commentators, they were unable to make use 
of computer prompts... 

In die 4th round Fischer overcame his con¬ 
stant ‘client’ Bisguier, whom after beating in the 
previous championship he had defeated twice 
more in 1963 (in one of these games he began 
1 e4 e5 2 $3f3 43c6 3 Jtc4 and after 3...'23f6 4 
43g5 d5 5 exd5 43a5 6 Jlb5+ c6 7 dxc6 bxc6 8 
Jte2 h6 he unexpectedly employed Steinitz’s 
forgotten move 9 *23h3!?). Later Bisguier admit¬ 
ted: ‘For the first time I was really in doubt as 
to what Bobby would play against me as White, 

I was hoping to play the Black side of die 
King’s Gambit or the Two Knights’ Defense, 
but he “surprised” me with the Ruv Lopez... 
taken by surprise I was not so prepared or 
comfortable as I would like to have been. Now 
that Bobby has added psychology to his arsenal 
of weapons he is a much more dangerous op¬ 
ponent than ever before.’ 

Bobby crushed everyone in turn: Re- 
shevsky, Steinmeyer, Addison, Weinstein, 
Donald Byrne... Could no one really withstand 
him?! In an interview Evans merely spread his 
hands: ‘Fantasdc, unbelievable...’ Fischer cre¬ 
ated around himself such an energy field, such 
an atmosphere of tension, a colossal psycho¬ 
logical intensity, that this affected everyone. 

A round before the finish he smashed 
Benko to smithereens. ‘In the later stages of 
the tournament some of Fischer’s opponents 
did almost as much to guarantee his 11-0 



score as Bobby did,’ Chess Life later stated. 


USA Championship, 

New York 1963/64, 10th round 


Pirc-Ufimtsev Defence 309 


£rf3 0-0 (5...c5!? Spassky-Fischer, 17th 
matchgamc, Reykjavik 1972) 6 Jld3 

The most energetic move. Fischer aban¬ 
doned 6 Jte2 after his defeat in a well-known 
game with Korchnoi (Curacao Candidates 
1962), which w r e will analyse in Volume 5. 


An extremely dubious reply. At hat time 
the theory of this variation (and of many oth¬ 
ers, however) was only just being developed. 
Later the plan with 6...4)c6 (6...*231x17 7 e5!? 
Weiss-L.PauIsen, Nuremberg 1883) came to 
the fore, for example: 7 e5 dxe5 8 fxc5 <23d5 
(8...$3h5 is better) 9 4Lxd5 ®xd5 10 c3 JLg4 
11 Wc2\ Iad8 12 Jle4 «U7 13 h3 with advan¬ 
tage to White (Fischer-Perez, Havana 1965). 
But nowadays 6...4)a6!? is mainly played. 

7 h3 ik,xf3 (here the exchange of the bishop 
for the knight does not promise equality) 8 
Wxf3 <23c6 9 J.e3 e5?! 

A serious weakening. True, ‘On 9...23d7 10 
e5 keeps Black cramped.’ (Fischer) 


Of course! The threat of g2-g4-g5 practically 
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forces Black to take on 15. 



11 ...gxf5 

If 11...^3d4 Fischer was intending 12 Wf2 
gxf5 (12...b5 13 g4!) 13 exf5 ‘with a quick crush 
in sight.’ For example: 13...b5 (13...e4 14 jk.fi!?) 
14 0-0 (14 0-0-0!?) 14...c5 15 £3e4 (avoiding the 
temptation of 15 *23xb5) 15...c4 16 43xf6+ 
#xf6 17 ±e4 Iad8 18 c3... 1-0 (Bednarski- 
Kraidman, Tel Aviv Olympiad 1964). 

12 Wxf5 (12 exf5? e4!) 12...23d4 
T2...Wd7 is safer/ (Fischer), although here 

too White has a clear advantage after 13 0xd7 
40xd7 14 £id5 or 13 Wf2! 



13 Wf2! 

According to Fischer, here he had to fight 
the temptation to play for brilliancy - 13 
®xe5?! <23g4! 14 Wxg7+ ^xg7 15 hxg4, but in 
die end he came to die conclusion that 
T5...<23c6 is hard to crack.’ 

13..,£ie8 


‘More active than 13...*S3d7 14 0-0-0 4k5 
15 'A’bl followed by €)e2 and c2-c.3 driving 
out die knight’ (Fischer). But, in my opinion, 
after 15...£3xd3 16 fixd3 f5! 17 exf5 Sxf5 18 
Wei Wd6 or 18 Wd2 Wf.6 Black would have 
gained counter-chances. Therefore 15 Jtc4!, 
retaining the strong bishop, is correct 
14 0-0 

A choice which says a lot about Fischer’s 
style: ‘I drought White’s king would be safer 
after the text. — the drawback is the kingside 
pawns can no longer safely advance. An alter¬ 
native is 14 0-0-0 45d6 15 £)e2.’ But then 
Black has 15...c5 16 c3 £5! 17 exf5 e4! with a 
sharp struggle - it was such reversals of play 
that Fischer tried to avoid! 

But in general 1 like 14 0-0-0, only after 

14.. .45.6 White should play, say, 15 g4!? c5 16 
‘j&’bl with an enduring advantage. 

14.. .<23d6 (14...c6 15 £>e2!) 15 Wg3?l , 

‘The only way to sustain the initiative/ 

writes Fischer, giving 15 *S3d5(e2) f5! But in 
my opinion, 15 Sadi! was stronger, with the 
idea of 15...c5 16 43b5! 

15.. .^hB?! 

Benko fails to exploit a chance opportunity - 

15.. .£5! After this Fischer gave 16 Jth6 #66 17 
JLxg7 Wxg7 18 #xg7+ si?xg7 19 exf5 $36xf5 
20 Sael SaeB 21 *23e4 ‘with a comfortable 
edge/ but after 21...*23d6 it is still possible to 
defend. In addition, 19...*234xf5! is more accu¬ 
rate, with good chances of equalising. 


18 094 ! (preventing ...f7-f5) 16.,.c6 
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‘Too passive. Black should seize the oppor¬ 
tunity for 16...c5!’ (Fischer). Although after 17 
b3 it could all have ended equally dismally for 
him: 17...1 f c8 18 Hi5! c4? 19 bxc4 £kc4 20 
Axd4 exd4 21 e5! h6 22 Sf6! and wins. 

17 ®h5 (with the threat of 18 Axd4 exd4 19 
e5) 17,..We8? 

Capitulation. 17...$3e6 (Fischer) IBfladl or 

17...c5 (Fischer) was more tenacious, although 
here too after 18 b3 WcS 19 g4 b5 20 Axd4 
cxd4 21 4ki5 Sb8 22 a4! White has an obvi¬ 
ous positional advantage. 

18 Axd4 (clearing the way for the e4-pawn) 
i 8. ..exd4 



19lf61! 

A spectacular zwischenzug! Of course, 
Benko was expecting 19 e5 f5!, but now die 
threat of 20 e5 is decisive. 

19.. .<&g8 20 e5 h6 21 £>e2! 1-0 
Accuracy to the end (21 Sxd6 Wxe5!). 

Black resigned in view of 21...^3b5 22 Wf5 or 

21.. .Axf6 22f f xh.6. 

It seems to me that this pretty miniature re¬ 
flects the level of resistance in those years. Yet 
another experienced grandmaster failed to 
withstand die terrible Fischer pressure, even 
despite isolated rough edges in his play. 

And then came die last round. According 
to eye-witnesses, that day a diousand specta¬ 
tors gathered in the Henry Hudson Hotel! 
They all tensely followed each move in the 
leader’s game on an enormous demonstration 


board. It seemed almost improbable that 
Bobby would win again, especially with Black, 
and in a simple find seemingly roughly equal 
endgame with knight against bishop. 



23.. .^d7 (the knight sets off to besiege the 
d4-pawn) 24 4?f 1 

Perhaps the safest way of holding this end¬ 
ing was 24 g4!? ^3.f8 25 &g2 ^e6 26 Jte3. 

24.. .4bf8 25 <S?e2 4he6 26 ^d3 h5 27 
Ae3 <^t)7 28 f3 <Sg6 



29 a4 

Again Saidy w r aits, avoiding the sharp 29 g4, 
in order not to have to find a narrow path to 
salvation: 



1) 29...f5 30 h3! £}g5!? (if 30...fxg4, then not 
31 fxg4? £s g 5!, but only 31 hxg4! h4 32 ®e2 
with a thaw) 31 gxh5+ (31 AxgSr 4?xg5 32 
gxli5 f4 and wins) 31...^?xh5 32 JLxg5 4?xg5 
33 < st?e3 g6! (33..T4+ 34 <*£2 with a draw) 34 
b4! (a far from obvious resource; 34 4? 12? 
&h4 35 <^g2 g5 36 b3 b6 37 a4 a5 38 #h2 g4 
was bad for White) 34...b5 35 h4+! 4?xh4 36 
&f4 <&h3 37 fe &g3 38 &xd5 4?xB 39 
^c6!, or 34...&h4 35 &f4 &xh3 36 Sl?e5 <&g3 
37 <&xd5 4?xf3 38 *e6! f4 39 d5 <£g4 40 d6 
B 41 d7 f2 42 dSW iW 43 Wd4+flf4 44 
Wgl+ ^?h5 45 Whl+ 'A’gS 46 1§xh7 with a 
draw; 

2) 29...hxg4 30 fxg4 £5 31 h3 ^g5! 32 h4! 

^Yf7! 33 h5+ &f6 34 gxf5 <&>xf5, and here not 
35 tf?c3? <&e4! 36 Af2 &d8 37 &b4 £te6 38 
<&a5 4hxd4 39 4?b6 £to3 40 &xb7 a5 41 &a6 
d4 42 iLcl d3 43 3?b5 <&d5 44 a4 d2 45 Axd2 
4lxd2 46 ^xaS $3c4+ and ...^3xb2, winning, 
but 35 a4!! &g4 (35...£lh6 36 Agl 37 
< 4 > c3 £T6 38 &b4 ^e4 39 <^>c5 £hdi5 40 4?b6 
and &xb7) 36 'sfecS 4?xh5 (36,..4Th6 is less 
good: 37 <&b4 4^f5 38 Agl 4?f3 39 &c5 <%2 
40 <&xd5! &xgl 41 ^e5 etc.) 37 ^>b4 <&g4 38 
&c5 39 kgl &e4 40 &b6! £M8 4\<&c7 

4k6+ 42 ^xb7 £ixd4 43 fead £te6 44 &b5 
d4 45 <i?c4, or 39...£>h6 40 a5! (after 40 <&xd5? 
the black knight succeeds both in participating 
in the trapping of the bishop, and in stopping 
the d-pawn - 40...^ig4! 41 ^e6 ^?g2 42 d5 
'jfrxgl 43 d6 4)f6, but it does not have suffi¬ 
cient agility' for the batde with the a-pawn!) 

40...&B 41 <4?b6 4?g2 42 <&xb7 &xgl 43 
l *i?xa6 ^£2 44 Sl?b6 g5 45 a6 *§3d6 46 **l?c6 with 
a draw-. 



White tries to gain a draw by ‘marking time’ 
and avoiding any committing decisions. Al¬ 
though, even after 38 g3!? g4 39 f4 h4 40 A£2 
h3 41 Ael &f8 42 kb4 £>d7 43 b3 £sf6 44 
Ael ^e4 45 b4 <&>f6 46 &c2 it is not: apparent 
how Black can breach this fortress. 

38...f4 39 Af2 £ig7 40 h3 £rf5 41 &d3 



44 JLel? 

White could have drawn by 44 < 3?e2! 4Lkg4 

45 Agl (not 45 ®£3? £ix£2! 46 ^xf2 <^f5 47 

&B a5 48 b3 b6) 45...4?f5 46 4hf6! (oth¬ 

erwise g2-g3) 47 Ah2 ^3h5 48 a5! (not 48 b3? 
a5 49 Igl %7 50 JL£2 #3e6 51 kgl ^3g5+) 

48.. . ( S?g5 49 g4 fxg3 50 Axg3 ^3£6 51 ke5 
£k*4 52 4?e3 ^?g4 53 4?d3 &B 54 ^c2 ^e3 
55 ^03 ^g5 56 ^b4 (forcing the knight to 
guard c5) 56...^3e6, and after the incautious 57 
kf6? 4r'd2! 58 J,e5 4?d3 Wliite ends up in 
zugzwang (59 b3 ^3xd4 60 ^c5 4^xb3+, or 59 
ii.f6 st?c2! 60 < 4 > a3 ^f4 and ,..^3d3) but after 
57 ^c3! liis position is invulnerable. 

44.. .€ixg4 (now it is hard for White to de¬ 
fend his weak pawns, and it would appear that 
he already has a lost position) 45 Ad2 

45 &e2 <&f5 46 4>d3 (46 4>f3? <^h2+! and 
...we4) comes to the same thing, while after 
45 a5 *f5 46 b3 Black wins by 46...£>e3! 47 
g3 %2 48 ±f2 %4! 49 gxf4 <^B 50 Agl 
fexf4+51 4?d2 4?e4. 

45.. .6.5 46 Ael 

46 a5 (with the idea of 46...^h6 47 g3!) 
would not have saved White in view of 

46.. Af2+! 47 ^e2 48 Ael ^g4 49 4?d3 

(49 b3 ^Jg3+) 49...^d6 50 <^c2 (50 b3 ^tf5!) 

50.. .^c4 51 b3 ^Ye3 52 <^£2 £>£5 53 Ac3 

46.. .6. 

A delay. Amazingly complicated problems 
occur in the games of great players: who could 
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have thought that now White gains a chance 
to save himself] 

He would have been denied this chance by 
the immediate manoeuvre of the knight to f5 
—46...4'3h6!, for example: 47 a5 < S ) g4 48 iLf2 
<£}f5 and wins (cf. the note to White’s 49th 
move), or 47 b3 4?g4 48 < 4 > e2 £36 49 ±£2 
£) g 3+ 50 4?d3 £3e4 51 jtel (51 <^e2 £>xf2 52 
<4xf2 a5) 51...b6 52 <4>e2 (52 4?c2 £3g3 53 
<4>d3 Ms or 52 b4 b5 53 a5 f3! 54 gxf3+ 4>xf3 
55 Ah4 M2+ 56 4?d2 £3h3 57 Ae7 4>e4 58 
Ac5 £3g5 59 J.b 6 £le 6 60 <4>c3 4?e3 61 AcS 
£3f4 62 < 4’c2 £3e2 63 Jla7 <4e4 is no better) 

52...^g3+ 53 st?d3 £36 54 b4 £3h4 55 b5 
axb5 56 axb5 £3xg2 57 M\5 13! and the f- 
pawn cannot be stopped. 

47 J.h4 4ih5 



The last critical moment. 

48 ±e1? 

After 48 Jlf2 Black had the interesting re¬ 
source 48...b6! with the possible sequel 49 b3 
< S?g4 50 Ael %3 51 Af2 £3e4 52 ±el £3g3 
53 JL£2 £36 54 l 4 ) e2 b5! 55 axb5 axb5 56 b4 
£3g3+ 57 < 4 > d3 £3fl 58 4>e2 £ie3 59 g3 £3c2 
60 gxf4 4 ) xf4 61 4?d3 St?f3 and vans. 

Therefore it was essential to play 48 a5! 
4?g4 49 A£2 £3g3 50 b3! (depriving the knight 
of the important c4-square) 50...£36 51 < S , e2. 
Having succeeded in playing a4-a5 and b2-b3, 
White gains a draw after all: 51...£3h4 52 
Jtxh4 4 ) xh4 53 ‘fi’B ‘i’gS 54 g3 fxg3 55 
S^xgS. But after the move in the game he loses 
material. 


48.. .4.g4 49 <3?e2 

49 a5 is too late, since White is no longer 
helped by the inclusion of b2-b3: 49...£3g3! 50 
jtf2 (50 b3 £36) 50...£3e4 51 &e2 £3d6! 52 
b3 £3e4 53 b4 (53 Jlel £3g3+ 54 4?d3 £36) 

53.. .£3xf2! 54 &xf2 <3?g5! 55 ^2 4>f6! 56 &f2 
<4g6! 57 M2 (57 g 4 fxg3+ 58 4>xg3 4>g5!) 

57.. . < 4g5 58 4?f2 <&g4, or 52 JLel £3c4! 53 b3 
£}e3 54 4?f2 £36 55 ±c3 £3d6 56 &<£ £3b5 
57 Ab2 <4g3 58 4>fl f3 and wins. 

49.. .£}g3+ 50 <4d3 

If 50 M2 there would have followed 

50.. . £3 6 51 Jlc3 £3e3!, for example: 52 a5 
£3dl+ 53 4?e2 £*xc3+ 54 bxc3 4>g3 55 4>fl 
B! 

50.. .£tf5! 51 M2 £3h4! 52 a5 £3xg2 53 
4>c3 4f3 54 Agl 4>e2 55 Ah2 f3 56 
Ag3 £se3 0-1 

Another example of irresistible Fischer 
pressure! 

And so, the miracle occurred: 1. Fischer — 
11 out of 11 (!!); 2. Evans — IV 2 ; 3. Benko - 7; 
4-5. Reshevsky and Saidy - 6 V 2 etc. ‘Motivated 
by my lopsided result,’ Bobby related with 
pleasure, ‘Dr. Kmoch congratulated Evans 
(the runner-up) on “winning” the tourna¬ 
ment... and then he congratulated me on 
“winning the exhibition”.’ 

This triumphal success was exceptionally 
important for Fischer. It gave him back his 
belief in himself, in his destiny. It was proba¬ 
bly only now that Bobby fully recovered from 
the psychological shock that he had experi¬ 
enced in 1962 (after all, in 1963 he had been 
counting on becoming world champion!). In 
overcoming his depression he was helped by... 
religion. Having lost the ground under his feet 
after Curasao and Varna, the young American 
sought some other distraction, a new support 
in his life. Since he didn’t do anything apart 
from chess, religion was called on to fill the 
vacuum. True, here too Bobby went ‘his own 
way’, taking refuge not in one of die tradi¬ 
tional confessions, but in the Adventist sect 
‘The Worldwide Church of God’. 



Of course, the secret of Fischer’s successes 
lay not only in ‘energetics’, but also in his ex¬ 
ceptional capacity for work. ‘Without fear of 
strongly exaggerating,’ wrote Petrosian, ‘1 am 
prepared to compare the amount of time 
spent by him at the board between competi¬ 
tions, with those hours allotted to work on 
chess by all die members of the Soviet Olym¬ 
piad team taken together.’ In that champion¬ 
ship Fischer also reaped die fruits of the in¬ 
tensive ‘home’ work which he carried out 
throughout 1963. 

Here are two extracts from letters to Evans. 
15 th September: M am mainly occupying my 
time by studying old opening books and be¬ 
lieve it or not I am learning a lot! They don’t 
waste space on the Catalan, Red, King’s In¬ 
dian Reversed and other rotten openings.’ 
27th September: ‘Dear Larry, I am up here at 
your father’s office still working on the Keres- 
Reshevsky game!... About the books: I would 
like the book on Anderssen’s games by von 
Gotschall also the 1872 Bilguer’s handbuch 
also the book on Cochrane’s games interests 
me.’ Now it will be understandable why, in 
reply to a question by the Prince of Monaco, 
as to how he learned to play so well, Fischer 
replied: ‘I have read probably a thousand 
books on chess and have taken all the best 
from them.’ 

Here it is, the secret weapon of the Ameri¬ 
can genius! Which of the present-day grand¬ 
masters can boast of such an avid interest in 
the heritage of the past stars? Not without 
reason is it said that the new is merely the old 
that has been well forgotten. One can only 
guess how many original opening ideas, para¬ 
doxical schemes and interesting strategic plans 
Bobby derived from old books. 

But Fischer engaged not only in self- 
improvement. For two years he declined invi¬ 
tations to international tournaments, but trav¬ 
elled a great deal around American towns giv¬ 
ing lectures and simultaneous displays. It is 
unlikely that he did this for profit - chess lec¬ 
tures and simuls were not a very lucrative 


business at that time. Bobby also did not need 
to advertise himself — as it was, his every 
‘sneeze’ was news. I think that with his ‘mis¬ 
sionary activity’ he wanted to promote the 
development of chess in the country. So that 
no one could write any more, as did the Time 
magazine: The popularity of this ancient game 
in the USA is comparable only with a sport 
such as sack racing.’ 

Some interesting details of his activities in 
the autumn of 1964 can be found in Frank 
Brady’s book Profile of a Prodigy: ‘He gave six 
lectures designed for players “of all degrees of 
skill” at the Marshall Chess Club, and they 
consisted of much erudite and rapid-fire in¬ 
formation on King’s Pawn, Queen’s Pawn and 
Irregular Openings, in addition to instructive 
games and endings. One average player who 
attended told me that though he found watch¬ 
ing and listening to Fischer “of interest”, he 
gained little of practical use since Fischer was 
too fast and too deep. Players of expert 
strength said they found the lectures of great 
help. I suggested to Bobby that I tape-record 
the series for him but he refused, saying that 
he didn’t want to be hampered with micro¬ 
phones and with possibly losing spontaneity 
worrying about the equipment.’ 

The same Brady writes that in 1964 Bobby 
faced the question of service in the army: 
‘Fischer is as patriotic as anyone I know but at 
that stage, two years in the army was the last 
thing he needed. Harold M. Phillips, past 
president of the U.S. Chess Federation, had 
been a member of a local draft board for years 
and I called him to see if he could suggest a 
way that Bobby could qualify for a temporary 
deferment until after the Interzonal was com¬ 
pleted.’ It turned out that a deferment could 
be obtained if he went to college. Fischer was 
promised that they would not only accept him, 
but also give him a stipend. However, he re¬ 
jected tiiis idea, remembering about his school 
experience. ‘Eventually, Bobby took his physi¬ 
cal examination and was rejected, for reasons 
that have never been made public. Perhaps the 
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local board decided that this young American 
would be much more valuable sitting across a 
chess board in the capitals of the world than 
he would be toting a bazooka through a Viet¬ 
namese jungle.’ 

However, Fischer did not play in the Inter¬ 
zonal tournament, which caused general per¬ 
plexity. After all, at the FIDE Congress the 
USA Chess Federation had obtained that on 
which he had so fervently insisted: the re¬ 
placement of the Candidates tournament ■with 
a series of individual matches. Botvinnik 
thought that ‘by not participating in the world 
championship, which is being held on a for¬ 
mula that was convenient for him, Fischer has 
thereby shown that at present he is not ready 
to win the title of champion.’ Bobby himself 
explained his refusal as follows: 1 never in¬ 
tended to play any matches! 1 was agreeable 
only to a final match!’ 

It turned out that, disillusioned after Cura¬ 
cao with die system of contesting the world 
championship, Fischer had set himself the aim 
of playing a match directly with the world 
champion - by-passing FIDE! His failure in 
Varna had dashed his hopes of playing Bot¬ 
vinnik out of turn, but now, when Petrosian 
had ascended to the chess throne, he decided 
to renew his attempt. The negotiations with 
the Soviet side (and, to all appearances, die 
financing of the match) were taken on by the 
businessman Alexander Bisno - die same 
Bisno who was captain of the American team 
in the USSR-USA match (1954), winch had 
such an influence on the young Bobby. 

In the ten-point agreement concluded be¬ 
tween Fischer and Bisno, all the conditions of 
the forthcoming match were stipulated. Here 
are the most important of them: die match 
was to be played with ‘one of the five leading 
Russian players, not excluding Petrosian, the 
present world champion, if die Russians 
would put forward his candidature.’ The win¬ 
ner was to be the first to win eight or ten 
games, not counting draws, and the prize fund 
for the match would be $8,500 US. 


As was to be expected, nothing came of 
this enterprise. With the FIDE qualifying sys¬ 
tem then in existence, all the ‘leading Russian 
players’ revolved like squirrels in a cage: Zonal 
tournament. Interzonal tournament, Candi¬ 
dates matches... The world champion alone 
was ‘free’, but who would risk the chess 
crown, even if in an unofficial match? 

Incidentally, from the date when this 
agreement was signed — 19 April 1964, it be¬ 
comes dear that long before the Interzonal 
tournament (the start of which was fixed for 
19 May) there was no hope of Fischer taking 
part in it. But in the USSR they did not know 
this and, frightened by his fantastic result in 
die USA Championship, they were seriously 
preparing for a meeting with the formidable 
American. A chess laboratory, headed by 
grandmaster Alatortsev, decided to put mat¬ 
ters on a scientific footing and on 6 April the 

following letters were sent out: ‘Dear.On 

the basis of the attached games of R-Fischer I 
would ask you to draw conclusions about his 
play, by answering these survey questions. We 
hope to receive your reply within a month.’ 

Hie analysis of Fischer’s play and personal¬ 
ity included literally everything: typical posi¬ 
tions in the opening and endgame, psychology 
of mistakes, choice of plan, calculation of 
variations, knowledge, strategy, tactics, tech¬ 
nique, style, mastery of analysis, strong and 
weak sides... Replies were received from 
Korchnoi, Polugayevsky, Geiler and Bole- 
slavsky. These unique documents are given in 
full in the book Russians vs. Fischer. Here are a 
few interesting extracts. 

Korchnoi: ‘Fischer’s main strength is his 
versatility. In his style a striving for the initia¬ 
tive and “respect for material” are harmoni¬ 
ously combined. He can sacrifice material for 
an attack, but he can also accept a sacrifice 
and engage in a difficult defence... Fischer has 
mastered the psychological method of prepa¬ 
ration, selecting combat methods beforehand. 
Even so, one gains the impression that in a 
strategic battle he is not so strong, and lengthy 
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positional manoeuvring tires or bores him.’ 

Polugayevsky: ‘When Fischer knows what 
he has to do, he plays very accurately. But if 
the position is of a non-concrete nature, 
Fischer often loses the thread and plays 
planlessly. In contrast to a number of grand¬ 
masters, for Fischer it is not typical to change 
his plan during die course of a game (for the 
moment he still lacks the necessary flexibility 
in choice of plan). Fischer is obstinate in the 
accomplishment of his goal, even if it is 
faulty'.’ 

Geiler: ‘Both in die opening, and in the 
middlegame, Fischer’s main strength is that he 
quickly and excellently solves simple func¬ 
tions. It would appear that he has this “in his 
blood”. He does not devise deep plans, but 
leaps from position to position. This is what 
comprises Fischer’s style. His play is clear and 
transparent... It is not hard to guess Fischer’s 
intentions, but it is more difficult to counter 
diem, since his decisions are sensible and 
practical.’ 

It is regrettable that Mr Bisno did not suc¬ 
ceed with his mission. At that time Fischer 
would have found it difficult against Petrosian, 
of course, but I would not venture to predict 
die outcome of a match between him and 
Korchnoi or Geiler: both played quite success¬ 
fully against ‘Bobby the genius’. But in any 
case there would have been a tense, uncom¬ 
promising, vivid batde! 

It was expected that in November Fischer 
would go to the Olympiad in Tel Aviv. But he 
was not a member of the team. Either he 
asked too high an appearance fee, or he de¬ 
clined to play on the same team as Re- 
shevsky... Or perhaps he had not yet lost hope 
of organising a match with Petrosian and did 
not want to stake everything on one game? He 
remembered very well what damage had been 
caused to his image by his draw with Botvin¬ 
nik at the Olympiad in Varna. 

Endurance Test 

Only in the second half of 1965 did Fischer 


decide to break his almost three-years of se¬ 
clusion and again play in an international 
tournament. His choice fell on die Capablanca 
memorial (Havana, August-September), but 
the U.S. State Department unexpectedly inter¬ 
fered, refusing to grant him a visa. Although 
relations between the USA and Cuba were 
very strained, Bobby had been hoping to re¬ 
peat the trick of Larry Evans (who in 1964 
had contrived to travel to a tournament in 
Havana as a journalist - to them, and to busi¬ 
nessmen, the ban did not extend), but his at¬ 
tempt to register as a Chess Life correspondent 
did not succeed. 

Fischer nevertheless found a way out (diis 
shows that, if Bobby -wanted to play, no ob¬ 
stacles could prevent him): he would take part 
by telephone! This was preceded by an ex¬ 
change of telegrams with Fidel Castro, pro¬ 
voking a report in the American press that 
Fischer’s decision had been declared a propa¬ 
ganda victory in Cuba. Bobby threatened to 
withdraw, if Castro would ‘attempt to make 
political capital’ out of his participation in the 
tournament. The Cuban leader firmly replied 
that ‘if you are frightened and repent your 
previous decision, then it would be better to 
find another excuse or to have the courage to 
remain honest.’ 

Throughout the entire history of interna¬ 
tional tournaments, no one before had played 
by telephone. What an ordeal Fischer went 
through can be judged from the memoirs of 
his biographer Brady: ‘Bobby sat confined in a 
small wood-paneled room at the Marshall, 
with only his chessboard and the current refe¬ 
ree. After deciding on his move, he wrote it 
down on a slip of paper which was then car¬ 
ried by the referee to a “runner”, who brought 
it quickly to the nearby room where the tele¬ 
type machine had been set up. “Hello Havana 
this is American calling. White’s first move 
pawn to king four. Time three thirty. Standing 
by for confirmation.” Bobby then waited, still 
alone, as the move was transmitted to Havana, 
while his opponent considered it and finally 
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answered it, while the answering move was 
transmitted by wire from Havana back to the 
Marshall, while die operator turned the reply 
over to the “runner”, and while the move was 
finally carried back to the silent room where 
Fischer tensely awaited it.’ 

In this way Fischer played 21 games, of 
which nearly half demanded an adjournment 
session. Sometimes the games would last up 
to 12 hours! To be fair, I should say that all his 
opponents also experienced this, but only 
once over the month that the tournament 
lasted. Not without reason, when he was 
asked during the tournament what score he 
thought he would make, Bobby replied: ‘It’s a 
question of how soon I’ll crack up.’ 

The lengthy absence from competitions (a 
year and a half!) told on his play. Fischer be¬ 
gan with two wins, including one over the 
future tournament winner Smyslov. But then 
in the next five games he made four draws. 
Coming to his senses, he won two games, but 
in the 10 th round he suffered a defeat against 
Ivkov — his first in two and a half years. A 
spurt (5 out of 6 ) enabled Fischer to catch the 
leaders, but here he was stopped by the ‘hand 
of Moscow’: he lost to Geller and Kholmov. 
A hat-trick in the concluding rounds could no 
longer change anything — victory in the tour¬ 
nament had been missed: 1. Smyslov — 151/2 
out of 21; 2-4, Fischer, Geller and Ivkov - 15; 
5. Kholmov - 1 4-Vi etc. 

In December Fischer won the USA Cham¬ 
pionship for the seventh time (and qualified 
for the Interzonal tournament) but not so 
convincingly as earlier. After a brilliant start 
( 6 Vi out of 7!) he suffered two successive de¬ 
feats — against Robert Byrne and Reshevsky. 
Bobby had not lost as many games in all the 
preceding championships! And Reshevsky had 
not beaten him since their 1961 match. Before 
the game, for the first time since that memo¬ 
rable match, they shook hands and Sammy 
congratulated Bobby on his fine performance 
at the tournament in Havana. However, sub¬ 
sequently no particular warmth was noticeable 


from either the one, or the other... 

Two wins at the finish clinched matters: 1. 
Fischer - 8 :l /?. out of 11; 2-3. R.Byme and Re¬ 
shevsky - IV 2 etc., but in the press there was 
talk that his form had deteriorated. Bobby 
responded wkh the phrase: ‘Sometimes it just 
doesn’t pay to play too well.’ 

For Fischer a genuine endurance test was 
provided by the Piadgorsky Cup - the double¬ 
round super-tournament in Santa Monica 
(j uly-August 1966). The tournament organiser 
Jacqueline Piadgorsky - who is already known 
to us — was not only a generous patron, but 
also a great lover of chess. Grandmaster Kol- 
tanowski wrote: To raise the interest of 
Americans in chess and to secure for this art 
an honourable place in the cultural life of the 
country — this is die cherished dream of Mrs 
Piadgorsky. She hopes that die Piadgorsky 
Cup will become for chess what the Davis 
Cup is for tennis.’ Alas, these hopes were not 
destined to be realised... 

As you will remember, Bobby refused to 
take pari: in the first Piadgorsky Cup (1963) 
because of the scandal in his match with Re¬ 
shevsky. But on this occasion he put his anger 
aside and thanks to his participation interest in 
this purely grandmaster tournament (a great 
rarity for that time) was especially keen. Ten 
experienced fighters were competing, and it 
effectively decided the question: who is die 
strongest tournament player? After all, in 
Santa Monica were the current world cham¬ 
pion Petrosian, his recent opponent Spassky, 
and the chess hopes of the West — Fischer and 
Larsen... The general excitement was also 
stirred up by the unprecedented prize fund — 
$20,000 US! 

In the first cycle Bobby was merely a 
shadow of himself. Four draws in five games, 
and, moreover, not against die strongest op¬ 
ponents (Reshevsky, Portisch, Donner and 
Unzicker). The only consolation was his win 
in the 3rd round against Ivkov — revenge for 
Havana. But then something altogether uni¬ 
maginable occurred: Fischer lost three games 


in a row! He had suffered this only once be¬ 
fore: at the Candidates tournament in Yugo¬ 
slavia (1959), when he lost to die Soviet trio — 
Tal, Smyslov and Keres. In Santa Monica his 
trio of ‘offenders’ looked far more interna¬ 
tional: Larsen, Najdorf and Spassky. 

The American was unsettled by a painful 
loss with White against Larsen: in time-trouble 
Bobby committed a staggering oversight. 
Against Najdorf he made a decisive mistake as 
early as the 14di move. He did not play badly 
against Spassky, but he erroneously took play 
into an endgame with bishop against knight, 
which he himself had won brilliantly on many 
occasions. The legend of ‘Bobby the genius’ 
collapsed before one’s very eyes. Another 
couple of such defeats, and he would be able 
to ‘retire to a monastery’ with a clear con¬ 
science... 

Fischer came out of this headlong dive only 
at the end of die first cycle, when he drew 
with White against Petrosian. Neverdieless, 
his result at the halfway mark looked terrible: 
+1—3=5. After perceiving just how far he had 
fallen, Bobby calmed down and... unexpect¬ 
edly gained inspiration. In the second cycle, in 
the words of Spassky, he ‘accomplished a 
competitive feat, by scoring 6 V 2 points in 
seven rounds!’ Those who suffered at his hand 
were Reshevsky, Portisch, Ivkov, Donner, 
Larsen and Najdorf. 

The following strategic masterpiece with 
Portisch was later included by Fischer in his 
book My 60 Memorable Games. 


1 d4 2 c4 e6!? 

To throw White off balance. I felt Portisch 
was just too well-versed in the King’s Indian.’ 
(Fischer) 

3 ^c3 ±b4 4 e3 b6 (4...0-0 - Game No.14) 


5 *53e2 (5 JLd3 - Games Nos. 17 and 39) 

5...&a6 

Bronstein’s move, which, like 5...^e4 
(Korchnoi-Botvinnik, Moscow 1960), enables 
Black to avoid the variation 5... Jlb7 6 a3 JsLe7 
7 d5!, for example: 7...0-0 8 $3g3 (Botvinnik’s 
move; Rubinstein played 8 g3, and Euwe - 8 
e4 immediately) 8 .. JSe 8 9 Jte2 Af 8 10 e4 d 6 
11 0-0 $3bd7 12 Jle3 c 6 13 Wd2 with advan¬ 
tage to White (Kasparov- Kramnik, 6 th 
matchgame, Moscow rapidplav 2001). 



6 £hg3\? 

In his matches with Bronstein and Smyslov, 
Botvinnik played 6 a3 (‘a la Rubinstein’), after 
which Black can continue either 6...Jle7 7 
d5 8 cxd5 ilxfl 9 S^xfl, and now not 

9.. .exd5 10 g4! (Volume 2, Game No. 70), but 

9.. .$3xd5!? (Timman-Hubner, Montreal 1979), 
or 6...Jlxc3+ 7 £3xc3 d5 8 b3 0-0 with the idea 
of ...£k 6 and ...d5xc4 — despite the fact that 
after the batdes between Botvinnik and Smys¬ 
lov (1957) it was considered that White has a 
minimal advantage here, Fischer successfully 
upheld this position as Black against Addison 
and Evans (New York 1965/66). 

6.. .Axc3 + 

A principled decision in die spirit of 
Nimzowitsch. If 6 ...0-0, then 7 e4. The game 
Portisch-Reshevsky (13th round) continued 

7.. .C5 8 d5 d 6 9 £e2 exd5 10 exd5 Axc3+ 11 
bxc3 4bbd7 12 0-0 fieB 13 Wa4 with some 
advantage to ‘White. 7...<£k6 is also insuffi¬ 
cient: 8 Jld3! d5 (8.,.4tkd4? 9 Wa4+) 9 cxd5 


Game 74 


Piadgorsky Cup, 

Santa Monica 1966,11th round 
Nim^o-lndian Defence E45 
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Jbcd3 10 ®xd3 exd5 11 e5 43e4 12 a3! (Por- 
tisch-Spassky, Moscow 1967), or 8...e5 9 d5 
jtxc3+ 10 bxc3 43a5 11 We2 c6 12 4lf5! with 
an attack (Spassky-Hiibner, Munich 1979). 

7 bxc3 d5 8 Wf3 (later Pordsch set his op¬ 
ponent far more difficult problems with 8 
Jla3! — Volume 3 , Game No.36) 8 ... 0-0 9 e4?l 
White overestimates his attacking chances. 
The correct continuation was 9 cxd5 exd5 
(9..Jtxfl? 10 clxc6!) 10 ±xa6 43xa6 11 We2 
Wc8 12 0-0 c5 13 a4!? (13 dxc5 4kc5 14 c4 
with equality - Fischer) 13...cxd4 14 cxd4 Wc4 
15 Jla3 with a slight positional plus. 


A sign of confusion: the inclusion of the 
moves jLa3 and ...Se8 is in Black’s favour, 
since in a number of variations he gains an 
important tempo (the bishop comes under 
attack after ...Wa4). 12 HfxaS?! 4k6 13 Wxf84- 
#xf8 14 Jla3+ #g8 and ...4k5! was also un¬ 
favourable for White. 

According to Fischer, ‘White gets the worst 
of it after 12 Ad3 f5 13 We2 4)c6 etc. Still, 
this was a prudent choice.’ However, this 
evaluation is contested by 14 iLf4i, for exam¬ 
ple: 14...Sfe8 15 0-0 4ri5 16 Ae5 Wc6 17 c5 
J»xd3 18 Wxd3 bxc5 19 Sabi and ‘Black’s 
extra pawn is not important 3 (Hiibner), or 

14...&e7 15 0-0 £>g6 16 ±c5 c5 17 a4 Sfd8 
18 a5 with equality. 


T3 0-0-0 seems more consistent, making a 
real fight of it,’ writes Fischer. ‘Such double- 
edged lines, however, are not to Portisch’s 
taste.’ For example, 13...4k6 (13...®a4 is par¬ 
ried by 14 txa8 Wxa3+ 15 #bl Wxc3 16 
Wf3!) 14 jtd3 i'5 15 We2, and now 15...e5 
(Hiibner) is unclear in view of 16 dxe5 4lxe5 
17 .&e4! or 16...Sxe5 17 Wc2 Wfe6 18 f4 Wh6 
19 g3, but after 15...4k5!? 16 ilb4 4)b7 
Black’s chances are clearly better. 

Hubner’s recommendation 13 c5 is also 
dubious (it weakens die light squares) in view 
of 13..JLxfl 14 Wxa8 (otherwise ...4k6-a5) 

14...4k6 15 Wxe8+ WxeB 16 Sxfl (16 4?xfl?! 
Wc8!) 16...Wd8! followed by the moves ...Wh4 
or ...Wd5. 


Portisch is seduced by die traditional 
;' evaluation ‘two rooks are stronger than a 

1-gga queen’. But in die given instance it is just the 

opposite: the more numerous white army is 
11 ...Wd7! unable to achieve coordination! 14 We2 

A fresh surprise. Instead of the routine (Fischer) was undoubtedly necessary, although 

11...4M7 12 ild3 £>f6 13 Wh4 c5! Ag5 h6 after 14...4k6 or 14..M&4 15 i-cl &Sc6 White 

with approximate equality, Black intends die far would have had to think primarily about de- 

more unpleasant manoeuvre ...43c6-a5, and fence. 

does not begrudge giving up two rooks for the 14...4>c6 15 Wxe8+ Wxe8 16 0-0 4ia5 
queen: White’s queenside pawns are very weak! 17 fiael 
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Black is aiming to convert his advantage by 
purely technical means, avoiding any activa¬ 
tion of the opponent’s pieces. ‘Crushing is 

17.. JM! Eg., 18 ±b4 (if 18 Jlcl lxc4 19 
Jlxc4 Wxc4 should easily win) 18,..JLxc4 19 
J.xc4 4>xc4 20 Ixe6 a5 21 ktl 4kl2! 22 
fifel 4k4 23 f3 Wxa2! Curtains.’ (Fischer). 
More tenacious defences would not have 
helped: 23 ±h4 h6! 24 fie7 4kc3 25 Sxc7 
4kf5 26 lc8+ #h7 27 f3 fta2, or 23 Hc5 
Wxa2 24 Sxf5 h6! 25 Sf8+ (25 h4 43xc3) 

25.. ,#h7 26 JLd8 Wd2! 27 Ifl 4kc3 28 
Jtxc7 Wxd4 29 fiel Wc4 and wins. 

18 -&XC4 (18 lxf5? Wa4!) 18...4sxc4 19 
ikcl c5! 



20 dxc5 

‘If 20 d5 simply 20...e5.’ (Fischer). I agree — 
after 21 fidl Wd7 22 fifel (22 d6?! 4kd6 23 
Sd5 Hfe6!) 22...Hfd6 Black has a clear 


advantage: 23 Se2 #17 24 f3 (24 f4 e4) 

24.. .#e7 25 h4 #d7 etc. And in the event of 
20 Se2 cxd4 21 cxd4 Wdl 22 fifel #f7! 23 
g3 (23 a4 Wxd4! 24 fixe6 Wd7 and wins) the 
advance or the queenside pawns is decisive: 

23.. .b5 24 Jtf4 a5 25 h4 b4 26 h5 a4 etc. 

20.. .bxc5 21 AH h6! 22 fie2 

After 22 h4 e5! 23 ±xe5 (23 Ae3 Wb5) 

23.. .43.e5 24 f4 4k3+! 25 gxf3 ’0a4 (Fischer) 
die white pawns become easy prey for the 
queen. But now Black begins a decisive offen¬ 
sive on die kingside. 



A rare instance, when a ‘powerful’ bishop 
on e5 is transformed into a target of attack. 
Portisch rightly attached a question mark to 
this move and suggested die more resilient 23 
±e3 WbS 24 £3 (24 f4? 4id6!) 24...e5 25 ±f2 
#f7 26 fifel, although after 24...4k5! and 
...Wc4 White would hardly have been able to 
hold out. 

23.. .Wd8 24 fifel (24 f4 4}d2!) 24...#f7 
25 h3 f4! (beginning the pursuit of the 
bishop) 26 c J?h2 a6! 

‘Taking care of details, so that die pawn will 
not be within the bishop’s reach after 

26.. .1'd5 27 ±b8: (Fischer) 

27 Se4 'fd5! 28 h4 

Black’s threats are irresistible: if 28 fi4e2 he 
would have replied 28...£3! 29 gxf3 4kl2 or 29 
Se4 fxg2 and ...4kl2. 

28.. .4se3! 29 Slxe3 (29 £3 Wd2!) 29...fxe3 
30 fixe3 Wxa2 31 If3+ #e8 32 Ag7 
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6 0-1 

It is staggering to what extent Fischer sur¬ 
passed one of die world’s leading grandmas¬ 
ters in depdi of evaluation of a non-standard 
position. 

After the 16th round, where Bobby spec¬ 
tacularly crushed Najdorf, the delight of die 
spectators knew no bounds: their hero had 
managed to catch Spassky and it was now a 
two-way fight (Larsen, the hero of the first 
cycle, had already fallen out of contention af¬ 
ter diree defeats). The tournament intrigue 
reached its culmination: in the next round the 
two leaders were due to meet. 

‘When Fischer began his game with 
Spassky, the hall was bursting with spectators, 
anticipating the “battle of the century”,’ writes 
Koltanowski. ‘They were crowded along the 
walls and behind columns, sitting on the floor, 
standing on chairs... Those unable to get into 
the hall lined up in the vestibule behind rope 
barriers in die hope that someone would leave 
and vacate them a place. 

‘Muscular, with a resolute face, Spassky 
played with icy composure. Leaning back, he 
would sit sideways, rest one leg on the other 
and carelessly rest his arm on the back of the 
chair. Occasionally he would unhurriedly light 
a cigarette, shielding the lighted match, as 
though from a wind, inside his palm. 

‘Fischer, as thin as a rake and concentrating 
intensely, would bend low over the board 
while considering his move; then he would 
stand up, walk about and again sit down, 
sharply drawing his chair up to the table. 

‘Draw! Despite his phenomenal pressure 
and mighty will to win, Fischer was unable to 
achieve the impossible...’ 

Everything was decided by the last round. 
Bobby was unable to beat Petrosian with 
Black, whereas Spassky won against Donner 
and became the first Soviet grandmaster to 
receive a prize of $5,000 US. Here are the final 
scores: 1. Spassky — 11 Va out of 18; 2. Fischer 


— 11; 3. Larsen - 10; 4-5. Porrisch and Un- 
zicker - 9Va; 6-7. Petrosian and Reshevsky - 9; 
8 . Najdorf — 8 ; 9. Ivkov — 6 V 2 ; 10, Donner — 6. 
This wits the last occasion on which Fischer 
allowed anyone to finish ahead of him. From 
then on he would take only first places! 

Spassky had this to say about his opponent: 
‘Fischer is a very- talented player: he has inter¬ 
esting chess ideas, and in his style he resem¬ 
bles Capablanca. Fischer has an excellent 
knowledge of opening theory, but he feels less 
confident in unfamiliar set-ups. But this defi¬ 
ciency, unfortunately, is present to a greater or 
lesser extent in nearly all of us.’ And he added: 
‘After the rounds I often met the American 
grandmaster. We established friendly relations. 

I saw how wholeheartedly Fischer loves chess. 
One even gains the impression that without 
chess he is lonely...’ 

Two months later, as a member of the na¬ 
tional team, Fischer arrived at die Olympiad in 
Havana. On diis occasion he and the other 
American players did not have to resort to 
tricks to obtain a visa to travel to Cuba: the 
USA State Department had lifted the ban on 
chessplayers. The Americans were unable to 
field their strongest team: again faced with a 
choice - Fischer or Reshevsky (both agreed to 
play only on board 1), they preferred die for¬ 
mer, since with Reshevsky find without 
Fischer they had finished only sixth at the 
previous Olympiad, and had lost 4-0 to the 
USSR! 

And die leader justified their hopes: as in 
Leipzig (1960), the USA team won ‘silver’. 
The lion’s share of the team’s points was pro¬ 
vided, of course, by Fischer, w'ho worked un¬ 
tiringly, turning out for 17 out of 20 possible 
games. This was his best Olympiad! 

Incidentally, whereas a year earlier Fischer 
and Fidel Castro had exchanged telegrams, 
they now exchanged moves. It happened like 
this. Before the start, of the Olympiad Fidel 
came into the hotel where the players were 
staying, and after chatting he began a game 
with the Mexican Terrazas, after inviting a 


consultant — Petrosian! Seeing that things were 
going badly, Terrazas summoned the help of 
Fischer. But the ‘American aid’ came too late, 
and the happy Fidel celebrated victory. 

This was not their only meeting. At one of 
the official receptions Bobby lost a casual 
game to Leonid Stein (widi whom he had 
played blitz back in die Interzonal tournament 
in Stockholm 1962), after which he challenged 
him to a match: ‘You are the USSR Cham¬ 
pion, I am die USA Champion...’ Stein agreed. 
Realising that he had to strike while the iron 
was hot, Fischer promptly went up to Fidel 
and said: ‘After the Olympiad I would like to 
play a match in Cuba with grandmaster Stein.’ 
Castro did not object. ‘That which you are 
doing for chess,’ he added, addressing the 
American, ‘is very good.’ But the match did 
not in fact happen. Bobby insisted on an im¬ 
mediate meeting, whereas Stein explained that 
he had to play in the USSR Championship, 
wtiiich was a qualifying event for the Inter¬ 
zonal tournament. ‘In 1967 I or, I think, any 
of the Soviet grandmasters will be ready to 
accept Fischer’s challenge.’ Yes, but who 
would have given them permission?! 

At the Olympiad Fischer produced a whole 
series of wonderful wins: over Najdorf, Po- 
mar, Pachman, Olafsson... Of special note are 
his classic games with Porrisch, Gligoric and 
Jimenez, in which Bobby revived the Ex¬ 
change Variation of the ‘Spanish’, which at 
one time had been a formidable weapon in the 
hands of Emanuel Lasker (cf. Volume 1, Game 
No. 68). 

But for Fischer there can be no doubt that 
die most important game was the one with 
Spassky. It was preceded by some dramatic 
events. For religious reasons Fischer did not 
play from the rising of the first evening star on 
Friday until its appearance on Saturday. On 
the Friday the match with the Danes was 
played. Larsen refused to begin two hours 
earlier and Fischer was replaced. But on die 
Saturday, w'hen the match with the USSR was 
due to take place, in reply to Petrosian’s 


refusal to begin the game two hours later, the 
Americans simply did not show up. They were 
defaulted The Cubans were very upset by this 
incident, since this was the first time an 
American team had come to Cuba. They 
appealed to Moscow, from where a directive 
arrived: the match should be played! 

They played on the free day. The Ameri¬ 
cans had the white pieces on board 1. To be 
out of harm’s way, the cautious Petrosian de¬ 
cided to ‘rest’, and the burden fell on Spassky. 
Bobby was burning with desire to gain re¬ 
venge for Santa Monica and was very close to 
success. But Spassky maintained his compo¬ 
sure and on the 36th move he unexpectedly 
caught his opponent in a trap. However, on 
the 40th move, the last before the time con¬ 
trol, he in turn committed an inaccuracy and 
this tense skirmish ended in a draw. The next 
time they were to meet at the board was- four 
years later - at the Olympiad in Siegen... 

But in Havana die leader of the American 
team has heading for the absolute best result, 
until in the penultimate round he lost to the 
young Romanian Gheorghiu. The latter was 
White and on the 15th move, out of respect for 
his opponent, he offered a draw, but Fischer, 
despite the danger of his position, automatically 
replied: ‘No, there’s still a lot of play.’ And then 
Gheorghiu accurately converted his advantage, 
spending less than an hour on the entire game! 
Bobby was so broken-hearted that he could not 
restrain his tears... He won his last game and 
ended with a final score of +14-1=20, but on 
the top board Petrosian finished with the best 
score (+10=3), three tenths of a percent ahead 
of him. 

At the end of 1966 Fischer won the title of 
USA Champion for the eighth and, as it 
turned out, last time. On this occasion he 
went through the tournament without any 
hiccups (+9=3), also winning against Re¬ 
shevsky. 

In March 1967 Bobby appeared in Europe 
for the first time in five years. The organising 
committee in Monte Carlo, headed by Prince 
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Rainier, contacted the American Federation 
with a request that they send two grandmasters, 
but that one of them should definitely be 
Fischer! In the chess sense I think that the 
guest justified the Prince’s hopes (1. Fischer - 7 
out of 9; 2. Smyslov — 6 V 2 ; 3-4. Geller and Lar¬ 
sen - 6 etc.), but hardly in the human sense: he 
behaved like a prima donna and when the or¬ 
ganisers again contacted the Americans two 
years later, they requested that they send any 
two grandmasters, only not Fischer! 

Bobby began with five wins, including one 
over Larsen, but then he lost his aim’. He was 
being outplayed by Smyslov in a rook end¬ 
game, but escaped by one move; on the other 
hand, his attempt to join batde with Geller 
turned into a loss. However, this had no influ¬ 
ence on Geller’s opinion: ‘Fischer performed 
excellendy. I think that in the forthcoming 
cycle of events for the world championship 
his intentions are exceptionally serious... 
Fischer’s moves are rational and constantiy 
pursue concrete aims. Even if die opponent is 
considerably weaker and it would appear that 
he can have a bit of “fun”, die American op¬ 
erates like a splendidly programmed calculat¬ 
ing machine, which is indifferent to who is 
sitting opposite it.’ 

In the summer he repeated his success at a 
tournament in Skopje (1. Fischer - 13V2 out of 
17; 2-3. Geller and Matulovic - 13; 4. Khol¬ 
mov - IIV 2 etc.), although again, for the third 
time in a row, he lost to Geller (Volume 2, 
Game No. 100). In general die tournament was 
a very difficult one for Bobby. He also lost to 
janosevic, and was all die time trying to catch 
up. He managed to snatch victory only a 
round before the finish, at the same time re¬ 
paying Kholmov the debt for Havana. ‘After¬ 
wards, Geller tried to offer my opponent 
some sympathy. 1 overhead a dismayed 
Kholmov telling him that I had “seen every¬ 
thing!” This game was particularly sweet be¬ 
cause it was my first win against a Russian in 
almost a dozen tries, and my first with Black 
since 1962 (Korchnoi at Curasao).’ 


It was surprising diat nearly ail his oppo¬ 
nents went in for die sharp continuations of¬ 
fered by Fischer. The secret was revealed by die 
Yugoslav master Marie: ‘For most players it is 
not so important to rise one or two places in 
die tournament table, as to win against Fischer.’ 

Hara-Kiri 

The drama that played out at the Interzonal 
tournament in Sousse (Tunisia, October- 
November 1967) is one of the most puzzling 
pages in Fischer’s biography. Although diere 
was no lack of eye-witnesses and this entire 
story' with its ‘African’ passions was described 
in detail in the press, it is very hard to under¬ 
stand the underlying reason for the events diat 
took place in die small resort on the banks of 
die Mediterranean Sea... 

Initially diere was no indication of any 
troubles. Bobby had just won two successive 
international tournaments (in Monte Carlo 
and Skopje) and, to all appearances, was in 
excellent form. He was one of die first to ar¬ 
rive in Sousse, and he was smiling and affable, 
including with the Soviet players and their 
trainers, with whom he also happily associated 
subsequently, often playing his favourite 
dominoes. The only person widi whom 
Fischer did not get on was Reshevsky, but 
everyone was already accustomed to this. 

The tournament attracted a very strong 
field. Four Soviet aces - Korchnoi, Stein, 
Geller and Gipslis, the best grandmasters 
from the ‘rest of the world’ — Larsen, Gligoric, 
Portisch, Reshevsky, Hort, Matulovic, Ivkov... 
Altogether 23 players, thus an exhausting 
marathon was in prospect. ‘The schedule was 
extremely tough,’ wrote Korchnoi’s second, 
grandmaster Vasyukov. ‘Evening - the round, 
morning — adjournments, and so on every- day', 
without any free days, since although these 
were envisaged, they were set aside for lengthy 
evening adjournment sessions.’ 

The only players to be indulged were 
Fischer and Reshevsky, who in accordance 
with the demands of their religions (Fischer - 


Seventh Day Adventist, Reshevsky ~ jew) did 
not sit at the board on Fridays or until sunset 
on Saturdays. But die other players unani¬ 
mously rebelled against play commencing at 
19.00 on Saturday's, rather than 16.00 as usual. 
As a result the schedule was changed, and the 
Americans acquired a further ‘free’ day - Sat¬ 
urday. In addition, Fischer was relieved of 
having to play on all the religious festivals, of 
which there were quite a few in October. He 
had to play all his postponed games on the 
adjournment days. Apparently Bobby did not 
attach any' particular importance to this factor, 
deciding that it would all sort itself out in the 
end... 

Fischer did not bother spending time 
warming up, but, as they say, straight away got 
down to business. In the first seven rounds he 
scored five wins — against Barcza, Miagmar- 
suren (1 e4 e6 2 d3! ? and a classic mating 
finish with a queen sacrifice), Cuellar, Sarapu 
and Stein, and made only two draws — with 
Portisch and Kavalek. 

His meeting with the three-times USSR 
Champion Leonid Stein was a crucial one. As 
you will remember, Fischer had issued a chal¬ 
lenge to the Soviet grandmaster a year earlier 
at the Olympiad in Havana, but die match 
between them did not in fact take place. And 
now the two players had to demonstrate ail 
that they were capable of, in one single game. 

Game 75 

R.Fischer-L, Stein 

Interzonal, Sousse 1967, 7th round 
_ Ruy Lope% C92 _ 


1 e4 e5 

In my view, Stein’s avoidance of his usual 
Sicilian Defence, of his favourite Accelerated 
Dragon, is a first, moral concession to the 
opponent. 



Rare for that time. Earlier Stein had 


employed 9...£kT7, but 9... < $3a5, 9...h6 or 

9.. .6B8 was the main continuation. 

10 d4 4La5 (the time of the Zaitsev Variation 
- 10 ,..Se 8 ! - had not yet arrived) 11 Ac2 

A very' intricate plan: Black wants to take 
his opponent away from the well-trodden 
paths. ‘Believe it or not, this knight is headed 
for d7!’ (Fischer) 

This manoeuvre is perhaps more appropri¬ 
ate with the centre dosed: 11...c5!P 12 d5 (12 
< §3bd2 cxd4! 13 cxd4 exd4 14 ^3xd4 fleB) 

12.. .^c4. In the 1960s diis was played by An¬ 

toshin, and in the late 1980s by Romanishin. 
After 13 a4 *?3b6 14 b3 (14 Wc2 4bxa4 15 
Jlxa4 bxa4 is unclear, Shirov-Grischuk, 3rd 
matchgame, New Delhi 2000) 14...Jlc8 15 
We2! (15 Jte3 bxa4! 16 bxa4 $3c4 with equal¬ 
ity, Anand-Romanishin, 2 nd and 4th match- 
games, New York 1994) 15...Jld7 16 c4 b4 17 
4lbd2 g 6 18 £)h5 19 g4 £tf4?! 20 ±xf4 

exf4 21 Wd2 ±f 6 22 e5! dxe5 23 £>xe5 White 
has the advantage (Kasparov-Grischuk, 
Cannes rapidplay 2001), but 19...^g7!? is bet¬ 
ter, with the idea of ...f7-f6, ...Sf7, ...Jlf 8 , 
... < j|?h 8 and ...£k8-e7-g8 (a regrouping in the 
spirit of Chigorin and Rubinstein). 

12 b3 £sb6 13 £lbd2 
If 13 dxe5?! dxe5 14 Wxd 8 2axd8 15 
£3xe5, then 15...£)xe4! 



13...£)bd7 

An inferior version of the Breyer Variation 
has arisen: White has already advanced his b- 
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pawi, but Black has not yet played ,..fie8. The 
‘more active’ 13...exd4 14 cxd4 c5 (Fischer) 
would also have failed to equalise after 15 
±h2. 

However, 13...fie8i was more logical, since 
Fischer’s recommendation 14 dxe5 dxe5 15 
£5xe5 ±d6 (15...Ac 51? 16 ^d3 £fce4! Un- 
zicker-Gligoric, Siegen Olympiad 1970) 16 
4kT3 Jtxe4 17 4lxe4 ^xe4 18 Wd3 ‘with ini- 
dative’ is dubious in view of 18...f5 with equal¬ 
ity. The typical 14 £ifl is probably best - 
Fischer writes that in Stein-Ludkov (Moscow 
1966) ‘Black equalized easily,’ but after 

14.. .h6?! 15 4t\g3 lf8 16 a4! bxa4 17 bxa4 a5 
18 J.d3 g6 19 Wc2 £>fd7 20 1x3 i.a6 21 
l.xa6 Sxa6 Stein could have retained an ad¬ 
vantage with 22 d5! It is better to play 14...c5, 
and if 15 d5, then 15...c4! with a complicated 
struggle (Balashov-Klovans, Odessa 1974). 

Stein’s play between the 9th and 13th 
moves is typical of the level of opening theory 
at drat time, when there existed a rather light¬ 
hearted approach to the choice of variation 
for a forthcoming game: the main thing was to 
avoid routine, and then let’s see what happens! 
14 b4!? 

A novelty! The source game Keres-Gligoric 
(Zurich 1959) went 14 Jtb2?! c5 15 4tlfl fieB 
16 a4 li8 17 &g3 Wc7 18 Wd3?! (18 d5!) 

18.. .c4 (18...d5 with equality) 19 bxc4 bxc4 20 
Wd2, and here 20...d5! would have given 
Black excellent play. This game would cer¬ 
tainly have been known to Fischer and, not 
having any great lilting for set-ups with d4-d5, 
he found a way to engage in an open battle - 
roughly as he did five years later in the 10th 
game of Iris match with Spassky (Game 
No. 104). 

Incidentally, White’s move is also typical of 
the level of opening theory at that time. Sub¬ 
sequent experience with the Breyer and Zait¬ 
sev Variations showed that the inclusion of 
b2-b3 is useful with 14 d5 c6 15 c4 or first 14 
£5fl! Se8 15 ^5g3. The fashion for such a way 
of handling ‘Spanish’ positions was set by 
Karpov, and after him, now without any 


doubts, there followed Anand, Leko and oth¬ 
ers... 

14.. .exd4 

In search of counterplay Stein is obliged to 
concede the centre. ‘If 14...a5 15 ^3b3! and 
Black might find himself in straightened cir¬ 
cumstances after die knight reaches a5.’ 
(Fischer) 

15 cxd4 a5 

The immediate 15...c5!P was interesting - 
in Fischer’s opinion, ‘On 16 bxc5 dxc5 17 d5 
White’s steamroller in the center is more 
formidable than Black’s queenside majority,’ 
although, in my opinion, after 17...c4 or even 

17.. .5e8 it is not easy to demonstrate this. 
And, perhaps, instead of 16 dxc5, it is more 
promising to retain the mobile centre with 16 
a3!P and 

16 bxa5 (conceding the queenside, in order 
to attack on the kingside) 16...C5 

If 16...Sxa5, then 17 e5 dxe5 18 dxe5 £M5 
19 ^5b3 suggests itself, but after 19...Ha8! 20 
Wd3 g6 21 Wxb5 *?5b4 22 1x4 l=a6! 23 Wa5 
l»b7 Black achieves equality (24 l,xb7 IIxa5 
25 £ka5 £k2 etc.). Therefore Fischer is right 
in recommending 17 d5! 



The thirst for an open fight! But perhaps 
the cool-headed 17 Jlb2 followed by a2-a4 
would have been more unpleasant for Black., 
gaining the c4-square for the knight, in anal¬ 
ogy with the game Ciric-Robatsch (Beverwijk 
1967) played not long before. 
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‘The text is more active than 17...0e8, but Fischer attaches an exclamation mark to 
also more dangerous for Black’s king.’ this move, rejecting 21 e6!P because of 
(Kmoch) 21...fxe6 22 <§5fg5 (not 22 4kg5? JlxB! 23 

18 dxe5 <2id5 19 4be4 4fxf3 JLf6) 22,..1x15 23 £hch7 2f5! But after 

Again aggression. If 19 a4 or 19 l.b2, then 24 ^5c3! White has a dangerous attack: 
19...Sxa5 is quite acceptable. 24...Jtc4 25 JlxfS exf5 26 Wh5 ^3c2 27 Jtg5! 

£lxel 28 Sxel Ii7 29 Wh4, or 24...Se5 25 

W»-Ab2! Sxel+ 26 Wxel 1x4 27 We4! with the 

stK)n g threat of ®g6 (and if 27...'te8, then 28 


In my opinion, instead of 22.~l.d5? Black 
should play 22...fia6! 23 $3xh7 Sf5 24 ( §5c3 
fie5!, and 25 Sxe5 (not 25 jtb2? because of 

25.. Jld6! — die point of the ...Ha6 manoeuvre) 

25.. .6xe5 26 Wh5 £>ed3 27 ±,g5 Wd4 28 
£5f6+! leads to an elegant draw by perpetual 
check, while 25 4ixb5 is parried by 25...Sd5 
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After 21 #e2 the critical moment of die 
entire game has been reached. 



‘Quite possibly “the losing move.” It is bet¬ 
ter to reserve this knight for the defense of the 
kingside. More prudent is 21...Se8! with ...$3f8 
in die offing.’ (Fischer). And indeed, after this 
Black would have retained a solid position: 22 
Sdl #c7 23 Ab2 &f8, or 22 e6 fxe6 23 
&eg5 Axg5 24 $3xg5 (Keres’s attempt 24 
Axh7+?! ^?xh7 25 < 5)xg5+ < S’g6 26 4)xe6 is 
refuted by 26...#h4! 27 #b2 Sxe6, or 27 
£if4+ #xf4! 28 #xe8+ Wf7) 24...£tf8 25 £ie4 
c 4 26 Ad2 Sa4 27 £3c3 Sa3 28 £>xb5 #d5 
29 Ae4 #xb5 30 Axb4 #xb4 31 Sabi #a5 
widi equality. 

It seems to me that Stein’s fatal decision 
was a consequence of his ‘Sicilian’ habit, 
where Black often saves himself from an at¬ 
tack on his king by the rapid creation of coun¬ 
terplay on the queenside, and his insufficient 
experience in the ‘Spanish’, where, on the con¬ 
trary, Black must in the first instance take care 
of his king. As a result, Stein’s sense of danger 
did not operate: paradoxically, he was let 
down by... his great Sicilian experience! So that 
his choice of opening in this game must be 
deemed unfortunate. 

22 ^fg5! 

The black knight has departed, but White’s 
has arrived - and the superiority of the attack¬ 
ing army has immediately become overwhelm¬ 
ing. 



The only move. Possibly Stein had been 
counting on 22...h6?, but had underestimated 
23 4fli7H and then 23...Se8 (23...4?xh7 24 
4kc5+) 24 £M6+! Axf6 (24...gxf6 25 #g4+ 
etc.) 25 £)xf6+ #xf6 (25...gxf6 26 #g4+ if8 
27 Axh6 + *e7 28 e6l) 26 exf6 (Fischer) 

26.. .1xe2 27 fixe2 Ia8 28 fxg7 <&xg7 29 Be3, 
or 23...#d5 24 43hf6+! Axf6 25 £kf6+ gxf6 
26 #g4+ ih8 27 Ae4 We6 28 #h4! ami 
White wins. 

Black also loses after 22...g6? 23 e6! £5 24 
$3xc5! (but not Fischer’s move 24 ‘5-47 on 
account of 24..,#d5! 25 Ab2 Sfa8, or 25 #b2 
Sxf7 26 exf7+ #xf7) 24...Axc5 (both 

24.. .Ac6 25 $3b3, and 24....Aa8 25 Sdl 
Wc7(e8) 26 £>d7! or 25...£i4d5 26 £sf7! fol¬ 
lowed by Ab2 are also bad) 25 e7 #xe7 26 
#xe7 Axe7 27 Sxe7 Ad5 28 Ae3! £>a4 
(28...£k4 29 Ad4 or 28...£k8 29 Sd7! h6 30 
Ad4 is no better) 29 fid7 Ac6 30 Sxh7 Sd8 
31 4?h2 Sd5 32 Sh4! £)a6 33 Ad4 with a 
winning attack. 

23 Wxe4 (now White has the advantage of 
the two bishops, which in Fischer’s hands is a 
terrible force) 23...g6 24 »h4 h5 25 Sg3! 
<£>c4 

25...Axg5 was no good: 26 Axg5 #d4 27 


A delay: White aims to solve his problems 
by purely technical means, managing without 
any sacrifices, but in the end he has to sacrifice 
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material in a less favourable situation! 

‘More forcing is 26 e6! £5 27 $3f3 4?g7 28 
Wf4 Ih8, transposing into the game,’ writes 
Fischer, rejecting 27 £if7 2xf7! 28 exf7+ 4?xf7 

29 Ax£5! gxf5 30 #f3 <&g6 31 g4 #d5 ‘and a 
draw appears likely.’ 

But after 32 #f4! White would have won 
quickly: 32,„&f7 33 #h6 fia7 34 #xh5+ 4?g8 
35 #g6+ ^?h8 36 Ag5! Black also fails to save 
himself with 31...hxg4 (instead of 31...#d5) 32 
hxg4 Sa6 in view of 33 gxf5+! ®g7 34 #g4+ 
<&f8 (34...®h7 35 <3?g2!) 35 #h5! I)c2 36 Se6 
Sxe6 37 fxe6 sfcgB 38 Ah6 and Sdl, winning 
for White. 

In addition, die immediate knight sacrifice 
would have won — 26 ^3xf7! Sxf7 27 Axg6! 
Sg7 28 Ah6 #f8 29 Axg7 (Hiibner’s sugges¬ 
tion of 29 a4 or 29 a3 is also good) 29...#xg7 

30 e6 h4 (30...*h8 31 Hadl!) 31 #b8+ #f8 
32 A17+ %7 33 #f4 #h8 34 Sadi #h6 35 
#b8! (spectacular computer manoeuvres with 
the queen) 35...#66 36 Se4! with a mating 
attack. 

It should be mentioned that, in the varia¬ 
tions given here and later, the black knight and 
rook that are stuck on the queenside are un¬ 
able to come to the aid of their king. 


Sd5!, or 30...bxa4 31 Sxa4 Sfe8 32 #f4 4^ib6 
33 Sae4 with strong pressure: 33...#d5 
(33...£H7? 34 e6) 34 #g5! c4 35 2d4 #b5 36 
&h2! c3 37 #h6 %\\7 38 4&g5 £jf8 39 f4 Se6 
40 ^3e4 and wins. 

27 #f4 IXh8 .(with the intention of withdraw¬ 
ing the other rook from a5 and stabilising the 
position, so White has to hurry with the at¬ 
tack) 28 e6! 

‘This blow rocks the remnants of the tower 
around the black king.’ (Gligoric) 


Not a move played willingly! In Fischer’s 
opinion, 28...Af6 was much more tenacious: 
29 exf7 Axal (29...#d6? 30 f8#+! 4?xf8 31 
#e4 #c!7 32 Ag5! etc.) 30 f8#+ #x£8 31 
#c7+ <4g8 32 Axg6 $3d5 (32...1a6 33 Se8!) 
33 #137 £}f6 34 Af4 Sh7! 35 Axh7+ 4kh7 
36 #d5+ #17 (36...4?h8? 37 #xli5!) 37 
#xf7+ ^xf7 38 Sxal with an almost equal 
ending - 38...4-LT6 etc. 

But ‘on the way’ White could win: 34 Se6! 
Sa8 35 #xb5! 4kl6 36 #bl Ad4 37 £>xd4 


Before this move the power in the hall 
failed, and in die dark Fischer became anxious 
on noticing 26...£k33, but when the lights 
came on again he clearly saw a refutation — 27 
Axd3! (not 27 Sdl <?3xcl! with equality) 

27...#xd3 28 AgS! ‘and White penetrates de¬ 
cisively on the weak dark squares.’ Let us 
check this evaluation: 

1) 28...Axg5 29 #xg5 #f5! 30 #h6 Sa7 
(with equality, according to Hiibner) 31 a4! 
bxa4 32 Se4H (32...#xe4 33 ^Sg5) 33 
Sf4 and ^3g5!, or 31...b4 32 Sacl! $%2 33 

^3g5 f6 34 exf6 Sxf6 35 Se8+ and White idea of 34...Af6 35 Ah7+! 4?xh7 (35...^f8 36 
wins; #g6!) 36 #h6+ ^g8 37 #g6+ Ag7 38 Se8+, 

2) 28...Sa7 29 Axe7 (29 a4!? bxa4 30 e6 mating. The computer move 34...4ie7 is bet- 
Ad6 31 #h4 is also interesting) 29...Sxe7 30 ter, but then White has two strong continua- 
a4! (not 30 #g5 fife8 31 #h6 #f5! with dons: 35 Ad3+ ^£8 36 Af4 Af6 37 Axd6 
equality — Hiibner) 30...b4 31 Sadi #b3 32 Axg5 38 Axc4 Af6 39 Ad5 followed by Se6 
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and $3e5!, or 35 Sxe7 Af6 36 Se8+ $g7 37 
#f5 Sxe8 (37...1a8 38 Aft) 38 Axe8 $fS 39 
Axh5 Ixa2 40 Aft or 38...£>e5 39 £>g5 
Axg5 40 #xg5+ $f8 41 #xh5, when the 
queen and bishop pair swiftly execute the 
black king. 



29 Jlxf5! #f8 

Alas, there is no way of saving the game. 

29.. .#b8 30 $3e5! (Hubner) is insufficient, as 
is 29...iLc!6 30 e7! Axf4 31 exd8# fixc!8 32 
Axf4 gxf5 33 Ac7! (R.Byme) or 32...H© 33 
Ee7+ $f6 34 fiael etc., while if 30...Axe7, 
then 31 #g3 Sa6 32 a4! (Hubner’s idea in¬ 
stead of Byrne’s move 32 $\g5?, which is bad 
on account of 32...h4 33 #g4 Axg5 34 Jlxg5 
gxf5 35 #xf5 Sf8 36 #xc5 #d5), or 31 
Axg6! $xg6 (31...Af6 32 Axh5! and #g4+) 

32 Ab2!! (a very fine computer stroke!) 

32.. .Af6 (32...$kb2 33 £k5+) 33 Sadi £lxb2 
34 SxdB SxdB 35 Se7! with inevitable mate to 
follow. 

And after 29...gxf5 (Kmoch), according to 
Fischer ‘White wins quickly’ with 30 #g3+ 
$h7 (30...$©? 31 #g6 £M6 32 &e5! or 

31.. .1 . e8 32 Jlh6+ etc.) 31 ^5g5+ Axg5 32 
Axg5, for example: 32...#d3? 33 #c7+ ^g6 
34 1 #f7+! <4>xg5 35 #g7+ and #xh8, 

32.. .#e8? 33 Sadi Sa7 34 Sd8!, or 32...#b8? 

33 #h4! #e8 (33..$g6 34 ±f6!) 34 Sadi 
Sa7 35 Sd8 #g6 36 e7 Se8 37 Se6! 

True, here Black has a computer defence - 

32.. .fia3!! Now both 33 #1-14?! #e8 34 Sadi 
$3d3 35 Acl Sc3 36 #g5 Sxcl 37 #xf5+ 


#g6 and 33 #xa3?! 4i)xa3 34- JtxdS SxdB 35 
fie5 £>d3 36 Sxf5 $g6 are in his favour. In 
the opinion of Hubner, who pointed out this 
continuation only 35 years after the game, all 
that remains for White is the ‘drawing’ 33 
IxdB Sxg3 34 A© (34 e7? Sgg8) 34...1g7 
etc. 

However, my attention was drawn to the 
variation 33 #14! #18, and now not 34 c7 
#17 35 e8# Sxe8 36 SxeB #xe8 37 #xf5+ 
#g6! 38 #d7+ #g7! 39 #f5+ #g6! with a 
draw, but 34 Sadi! For a time it seemed to me 
that here all White’s threats would be parried 
by interference moves — 34...4tkl3 or 34...Sd3. 
But no, Fischer’s intuition did not betray him: 
with the help of the computer I have never¬ 
theless been able to confirm his diagnosis - 
White’s attack is irresistible! 



The variations demonstrating this are so 
pretty-, that 1 cannot bring myself to shorten 
them: 

1) 34.,. < §3d3 35 #£3 $g6 36 Sxd3 Sxd3 37 
#xd3 $xg5 38 #d7! $f6 39 e7 #e8 40 Se6+ 
$ g 7 41 #d3 Sh6 42 Sxh6 $xh6 43 #d8, or 
35... ^de5 36 #d5! (Hubner gives 36 #xh5+ 
$ g 7 37 #e2 #e8 ‘with advantage for Black’, 
but after 38 A14! it is doubtful whether he can 
save the game) 36...#g7 37 A64 < §3f3+ 38 
$hl (38 $.fl is also good) 38...^3h4 39 Ag3! 
(39 e7!P) 39...Sxg3 40 fxg3 #xg3 41 e7 £M6 
42 Se2 %)e8 43 #xc5 and wins; 
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32...Sxa2 is now too late in view of 33 fid? 
Sa6 34 Abl! <bc6 35 Ag5 £lb6 36 Ae4!! 
$^c8 37 $3h4, winning. The mobility of the 
'Spanish’ bishop is fantastic! 


Again shoving a leaning towards a techni¬ 
cal solution of the position, without any sacri¬ 
fices! In the opponent’s severe time-trouble 
White misses a win — 30 ^3h4! (Littlewood). 
Fischer gives these elegant variations: 30... 
Axh4 31 #xh4 #xf5 (31...gxf5 32 #g5+ 
$h7 33 el) 32 #e7+ $g8 33 #d8+ $g7 34 
#c7+ $g8 35 e7, or 31...#f6 32 #g3! This 
last one requires some amplification: 32...fie8! 
33 Abl! Sa7 34 Ag5! #xal 35 Ah6+! $h8 
36 #xg6 with crushing threats. 


ivven more convincing is jo Jib/! fla/ J4 
Sd7.’ (Fischer). While after 33...Ixa2 34 Sd7 
£3b6 White wins by 35 Ac7 £>c4 36 Ad8 $f6 
37 Axe7+ Sxe7 38 g4!, or 36..$© 37 Axe7+ 
Sxc7 38 ^3h4! But the move in the game is 
also very strong. 


Both 35 Ab7 and 35 g3 would also have 
won, but the most elegant way was 35 a3i 
£ka3 36 1x5 £k4 37 Aal! £sb6 38 Sb7 
£>c8 39 Abl! (amazing dances by the bishops 


Brilliancy such as 38 a3!? 4Lxd7 39 axb4 
4^f8 40 bxc5 is not required. As it is, the out¬ 
come is obvious: White accurately converts his 
exchange advantage. 

38...Ad6 39 «£f1 &c2 (or 39...£kf3 40 


An error in reply. ‘The best try is 31 
On 32 Sadi Sa7 holds. And if 32 Exa 






Garry Kasparov on My Great Predecessors 
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IxeB £>d2+ 41 < st?e2 JUf4 42 flf8+ <&e5 43 
Sxf4 < 4 > xf4 44 Sfrxd2 and wins - Fischer) 40 

Ie4 4}d4 41 Ib6 fid8 42 £sd5+ MB 43 
&e3+ 

The sealed move. The adjournment session 
did not last long. 



43...^e6 (if 43...'st?f6 White was intending 44 
jtc2! b4 45 f4 and then ±c4) 44 M,e2\ 4?d7 
45 ±,xb5 + ^xb5 46 lxb5 ^c6 47 a4 
&cl 48 $e2 g5 49 g3 la8 50 Ib2 Sf8 
51 f4 gxf4 52 gxf4 £)f7 53 Se6+ 4}d6 
54 f5 Sa8 55 2d2! Ixa4 56 f6 1-0 

56...fif4 57 £kl5 etc. A dramatic, fighting 
game! 

Before thus game Stein had 3/2 out of 5, 
but the defeat against Fischer had a depressing 
effect on him and wrecked his entire tourna¬ 
ment: he also lost to Hort and Larsen ‘through 
inertia’, then he became anxious, wondering 
whether or not Fischer was going to with¬ 
draw', and in the end, despite heroic efforts, he 
again failed to break through to the Candi¬ 
dates... 

Although Bobby w'as confidently leading, 
he displayed his nervousness and caused the 
organisers considerable trouble. ‘There were 
rounds when he would several times move 
from one table to another,’ recalls Vasvukov. 
‘As grounds for his “migration” Fischer put 
forward various reasons: either he was too 
close to the spectators and die noise was 
bothering him (in such cases he would point 


menacingly at those guilty), or he was dissatis¬ 
fied widi die lighting (although none of the 
other players complained about it). In the end 
they brought two standard lamps, which 
“roamed” with Fischer around the stage...’ 

In the 8di and 9th rounds die American did 
not play for religious reasons. It was appar¬ 
ently only here diat it occurred to him what a 
doubtful benefit the organisers had given him, 
by freeing him from having to play on all 
these ‘days of prayer’. The result was that 
Fischer had accumulated four postponed 
games and, on studying the schedule, he dis¬ 
covered that he was due to play four games in 
a row and then, after a free day, a further five! 
Outraged at such an excessively hectic sched¬ 
ule (which had arisen exclusively through his 
own fault), Bobby demanded an additional 
free day for himself, threatening in the event 
of a refusal... to pull out of the tournament! 

A press attache from the American em¬ 
bassy in Tunis arrived urgently in Sousse. But 
in reply to his words, that he was representing 
die United States at the tournament, Bobby 
coldly replied: ‘I represent no one here but 
myself.’ After this he left for the city of Tunis, 
which is 140 kilometres from Sousse. That 
evening he was defaulted for failing to appear 
for his 10th round game with Gipslis. 

The following day Fischer was due to play 
Reshevsky. Although no one knew whether he 
would return, die game was nevertheless set 
up. Reshevsky took his place and the clocks 
were started. If Bobby didn’t turn up within 
an hour, he would be given another zero... His 
opponent w'as calmly awaiting the expiry of 
the hour, when ‘suddenly Fischer appeared in 
the hall, grinning all over his face, and to the 
deathly silence of the spectators he went onto 
the stage and sat down at his board; he was 53 
minutes late.’ (Vasyukov). This was a real 
shock for Reshevsky! He quickly found him¬ 
self the exchange down and lost practically 
without a fight. 

There was no limit to Reshevskv’s indigna¬ 
tion. He submitted a protest, demanding an 



apology. But when the arbiters and organisers 
handed Fischer a memorandum, he did not 
even bother to read it, but tore it into pieces 
before their eyes! Ivkov called this entire epi¬ 
sode with Bobby’s flight and return a ‘farce in 
the style of Moliere’. But the explanation of 
the ‘fugitive’ himself looks quite logical: ‘The 
President of the Tunisian Chess Federation 
Mr Beikadi promised me a free day. Therefore 
I have again showed up to play...’ 

At a meeting of the players, Fischer’s 
statement about withdrawing from the tour¬ 
nament was deemed null and void, after which 
it appeared that all die trouble was over. The 
American played a draw in his postponed 
game with Korchnoi, and then he easily 
crushed Robert Byrne. But before his 13th 
round game with Hort he again raised the 
question of his game with Gipslis. Why pre¬ 
cisely at that moment? Fischer: ‘If someone 
withdraws from a tournament after playing 
less than half of his games, his results are an¬ 
nulled. But if the equator has been passed? 
Then all his remaining games would be re¬ 
corded as losses. By that time I had played 
two of the four Soviet participants and if I 
withdrew after the game with Hort, dien their 
leading rivals •- the Yugoslavs — would each 
obtain a point without playing. And this in a 
tournament where every half point was worth 
its weight in gold! This was why I demanded 
an answer: would my postponed game widi 
Gipslis take place? If 1 were to play Hort and 
then withdraw from the tournament, this 
would be unfair to my Soviet colleagues. But 
with a minus against Gipslis there is no way I 
would continue the tournament!’ 

Fischer again left Sousse, which resulted in 
a second minus. At a special meeting Re¬ 
shevsky demanded that he should be expelled 
from the tournament, but he did not receive 
support, even — contrary to rumours - from 
the Soviet players. ‘Before the meeting Re¬ 
shevsky did indeed approach us and ask for 
our support,’ writes Averbakh. ‘However, real¬ 
ising diat then we would receive the entire 


blame for Fischer’s withdrawal from the tour¬ 
nament, we told Reshevsky that we were ready 
to do diis only if he was supported by the re¬ 
maining players. This was essentially a polite 
form of refusal.’ 

Fischer himself was to say this about die fi¬ 
nal act: of the Tunisian drama: 

‘After the second zero I handed the organ¬ 
ising committee a note, where I informed 
them that I was withdrawing from the Inter¬ 
zonal tournament on 1 November 1967. But 
here the USA embassy in Tunisia interfered. It 
secured a new meeting of the players -• it was 
decided under which conditions 1 could con¬ 
tinue the tournament. And a written guarantee 
was demanded from me that I pledge to ob¬ 
serve all their decisions! But there could be no 
question of this! I am not a criminal and 
would never sign such conditions. Do you 
know' what they demanded? To sign this!!! “I, 
Bobby Fischer, admit that I have forfeited two 
games...” I would not sign this even for a mil¬ 
lion dollars! 

‘When the arbiters started the clocks in the 
Larsen-Fischer game, I was in Tunis. To try 
and persuade me to return, the press attache 
of the American embassy, Mr Johnson, ap¬ 
peared in my hotel. And from the start of the 
game there had been set up a Sousse-Tunis 
telephone link, via which first Bjelica, then 
Gufeld endlessly tried to call me. From all 
sides they began trying to persuade me.... But 
time was passing. The. allotted hour (and the 
last chance of concluding the tournament!) 
was coming to an end... Nerves, nerves... Fi¬ 
nally, around ten minutes before the recording 
of my third “zero”, I asked the arbiters to 
postpone the game for as along as I needed to 
get from Tunis to Sousse. I didn’t yet know 
what fulfil decision I would reach, but I 
drought that I had to do something... They 
began trying to persuade Larsen to postpone 
die game, but he replied: “No! The clocks 
have been started.” Thus 1 was prevented 
from playing in the Interzonal tournament and 
made into a chess criminal...’ 
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organisers of those tournaments who wanted 


To withdraw, having scored 8 V 2 out of 10?! 
This was simply impossible to believe! ‘Ac¬ 
cording to my information,’ Keres wrote to 
the editor of die magazine Chess Life in Febru¬ 
ary 1968, ‘this is die first instance in the his¬ 
tory of chess, when a player has withdrawn 
from a tournament when he was leading. A 
poor tournament position has often been the 
reason for a player to escape under various 
“pretexts”, but a leader has never acted this 
way. What a pity it is, and not only for Fischer, 
but also for all American chess, that Bobby 
clearly does not sense that there are barriers 
which cannot be crossed. Now he will be 
forced to wait another three years for the next 
cycle.’ 

Of course, the American could have made 
the concessions and finished first, even with 
two zeros (Larsen won die tournament even 
with three losses, and his number of decisive 
results was much lower). Fischer was a young 
man, already capable of great feats, he was 
ready for a real fight and could have gone at 
least as far as the final Candidates match, in 
which he would most probably have met 
Spassky. Stop - is this not the clue to Fischer’s 
behaviour in Sousse? For some, seemingly 
irrational reasons he withdraws from the tour¬ 
nament, but thanks to this he avoids a very 
dangerous match with Spassky, who was 
crushing everyone in turn at that time. Fischer 
was not yet the 1970-72 version of Fischer 
and he might well have faltered (indirect evi¬ 
dence is provided by their clash at die Olym¬ 
piad in Siegen 1970). 

Not without reason did Petrosian write on 
die eve of his second match with Spassky 
(1969): ‘It sometimes seems to me that Fischer 
did not start the Amsterdam interzonal tour¬ 
nament in 1964 and withdrew from the event 
in Sousse, because he was afraid ot losing a 
match to one of the candidates. After all, dien 
the halo of invincibility around “Bobby the 
genius” would be gready tarnished and the 
practical American would no longer be able to 
dictate good financial conditions from the 


to see him in the list of participants.’ As re¬ 
gards the ‘practical American’, Petrosian hit 
the nai! on the head. ‘If you’re like me and I 
think you are,’ Fischer wrote to grandmaster 
Walter Browne in January 1971, inviting him 
to become his manager or second, ‘chess is 
merely a means of making money and I think 
we can make much more money working to¬ 
gether than we can separately.' 

Do you know what paradoxical conclusion 
suggests itself? As a result of his withdrawal 
from Sousse, the chess world undoubtedly lost 
out: a Spassky-Fischer final Candidates match 
in 1968 would have been very interesting! But 
it is possible that Fischer himself was the 
beneficiary of this: after analysing the games 
of the two players, I am nor sure that he 
would have beaten Spassky at that time, and in 
the event of a defeat Bobby might have given 
up chess altogether, without in fact becoming 
world champion... That is, fate prescived him! 

The hara kiri in Sousse was the culmination 
of Fischer’s ‘second coming’. His three-year 
cycle of activity came to an end. Bobby slowly 
but surely sank into another period of‘sleep’. 
Here is some evidence from Averbakh, which 
relates to early 1968: ‘Soon after die tourna¬ 
ment in Sousse, Stein and l (on our way to 
Los Angeles, where the Reshevskv Stein Hort 
match-tournament was to be held) visited the 
Manhattan Chess Club in New York. There 
Stein gave a simultaneous display. Among the 
spectators 1 was surprised to see Fischer, but 
this was somehow a quite different Fischer - 
more lethargic, with a lacklustre appearance. 
And then it suddenly occurred to me that he 
was being treated, and was taking some kind 
of medicine...’ 

Some time later Fischer nevertheless re¬ 
turned to Europe and won two provincial 
tournaments - in Netanva (+10=3) and 
Vinkovci (+9-4), both by big margins. In 
October Bobby arrived at the Olympiad in 
Lugano, where the Americans were finally 
intending to compete with the Soviet team for 


the gold medals. The reason for such opti¬ 
mism was that for the first time they had 
managed to enlist both Fischer and Reshevsky 
into the team. 

However, on seeing the tournament hall, 
Bobby was unhappy: ‘I immediately realised 
that you couldn’t play in this room! The spec¬ 
tators were not stopped from walking between 
die tables, and even smoking!’ He demanded 
that the lighting be changed, photography be 
banned during play, that his board be placed 
eight metres away from the spectators and 
that if possible he should be allowed to play in 
a separate room... When the Swiss refused 
this, Fischer stated that he would not play in 
such conditions and left for Milan. He was not 
stopped even by die loss of a substantial fee, 
which caused Koltanowski, the leader of the 
American team, to joke: Tf an American re¬ 
jects three thousand dollars, there’s something 
wrong in his head!’ 

But the same Koltanowski wrote at the end 
of the Olympiad: ‘Fischer would not have 
endured the noise that the spectators made in 
the hall. He is a difficult person, but, don’t be 
deceived, he is nevertheless an outstanding 
player and he creates games that the public 
wants to see. He is worth his price, if only 
because he forces all grandmasters and mas¬ 
ters to work very hard, when they play him. 
Such players are needed, especially since in 
some of our tournaments 75% of games end 
in draws in little more than a dozen moves. It 
has to be agreed that something needs to be 
done. I believe that Bobby Fischer is the solu¬ 
tion to this problem. If a chess player does not 
realise that a sharp uncompromising struggle 
is the basis of chess, he will soon be replaced 
by a robot that has no concerns about the 
outcome of the game. And then people will 
forget what a wonderful game chess is...’ 

It is important to draw 7 a distinction be¬ 
tween the myth about the ‘extravagant, 
capricious, uncontrollable’ Fischer and those 
actions that he undertook quite consciously. 
Many of his demands in Lugano were 


absolutely justified. ‘It was not only Fischer 
who did not like the conditions,’ writes Pet¬ 
rosian. This also applied to me and ray collea¬ 
gues. Imagine a hall, in which three thousand 
players, trainers and spectators are gathered, a 
hall without any ventilation and in addition 
with poor lighting. I have never complained 
about my eyesight, but I only needed once or 
twice in a game to think intensively over a 
move, and my eyes began to hurt.’ 

Fischer’s position is understandable to me, 
because I am also indignant when, for exam¬ 
ple, Anand agrees to play in the countryside. If 
not: the leading grandmasters, who else will 
fight for improvements in playing conditions, 
for an increase in the prestige of chess?! 
Fischer responded very sharply, like a real pro¬ 
fessional. When the organisers were unable to 
meet his demands (the Swiss staged the 
Olympiad with money raised from chess en¬ 
thusiasts, receiving no support from the state), 
he turned round and left, not caring a damn 
that without him the USA team was in danger 
of finishing outside the medals. Principles are 
more important! 

It is another matter that from some point 
Fischer began using his ‘caprices’ as a psycho¬ 
logical weapon. It is hard to avoid the feeling 
that all these escapades, beginning with the 
‘Match of the Century’ (1970), largely involved 
cold calculation. Exploiting the fact that his 
participation in an event was extremely impor¬ 
tant (at dial: time he possessed an incredible 
charisma), Bobby could put forward any de¬ 
mands. And everyone involved - tournament 
organisers, FIDE officials, opponents — were 
forced to reckon with this pressure of the 
chess world, which was eager to see its idol at 
any price... 

But the following year, 1969, chess fans 
waited in vain for Fischer. He treated them to 
just one serious game (with Saidy) and de¬ 
clined to take part in die USA Championship, 
w'hich was a qualifying event for the Inter¬ 
zonal tournament. In a letter to the director of 
the USCF, Bobby explained his decision as 
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follows: ‘The reason I did not play last year 
and will not play this year is the same - the 
tournament is too short. I feel the tournament 
should be 22 rounds as it is in the Soviet Un¬ 
ion, Hungary, Romania, and other East Euro¬ 
pean countries where chess is taken seriously, 
rather than 11 rounds that the present U.S. 
Championship is.’ 

Fischer also avoided an unofficial match 
with Botvinnik, although initially he thought 
that ‘the idea deserves consideration’. The 
sponsor was the Leiden Chess Club (the 
match was timed to coincide with its 75th an¬ 
niversary), but I think that the initiative came 
from Mikhail Moiseevich himself, who headed 
the USSR-Netherlands Friendship Society. At 
the end of the 1960s he had decided to con¬ 
clude his competitive career, and a match with 
Fischer seemed to him to be a worthy way of 
doing tliis. 

By the autumn everything had been agreed. 
The match was to start in March 1970, it 
would last 18 games, and the prize fund was 
113,000, of which the winner would receive 
S8,000. Max Euwe was appointed director of 
the match. It only remained for die agreement 
to be signed, but at the last moment Fischer 
pulled out. He demanded that play should be 
to six wins, not counting draws, and effec¬ 
tively wrecked the match. 

Later Botvinnik was to write: ‘Fischer is 
very calculating. In his time he avoided a 
match with me, assuming that a win would 
bring him little glory, whereas a loss would 
damage his reputation. I wanted to play the 
match with Fischer, it would have been inter¬ 
esting for me, although I assumed that I 
would probably lose. Objectively this match 
would have brought Fischer more benefit than 
me, and perhaps the time will come when 
Fischer will regret that the match did not take 
place.’ But it is unlikely that Bobby regretted 
this. I was told that the increase in the number 
of games was merely a pretext, and that die 
real reason for Fischer refusing was something 
else: after studying the games of his future 


opponent, he came to the conclusion that a 
match with Botvinnik would bring him little 
benefit... 

In conclusion, here is a curious detail. Ac¬ 
cording to the executive director of die USCF 
Ed Edmondson, ‘Botvinnik phoned from 
Moscow and asked my opinion as to whether 
or not Fischer would play, precisely on the day 
when Spassky defeated Petrosian in the match 
for the world championship.’ 



It is not known how the subsequent fate of 
Robert Fischer would have turned out, had it 
not been for the ‘Match of the Century — the 
epoch-making battle between teams from the 
USSR and the ‘Rest of die world’, which took 
place in Belgrade in the spring of 1970. The 
idea of staging such a match was expressed by 
Tartakower back in 1945 - immediately after 
the famous USSR-USA radio match, in which 
the Soviet players utterly crushed their col¬ 
leagues from across the ocean. But a long 25 
years passed before this fine idea came true... 

Fischer hesitated for a long time before giv¬ 
ing his agreement. Of course, he wanted to do 
battle with the new world champion, Boris 
Spassky - but in a big match up to six wins, 
whereas here there were just four games... 
According to Bobby, he was persuaded by the 
chief arbiter of the match, Bozidar Kazic: He 
flew to America and spent a long time trying 
to convince me. And suddenly he said: “Think 
about it - if you don’t take part in the ‘Match 
of the Century’, it will simply be the greatest 
chess absurdity of the century!” It was hard 
for me to say anything in reply...’ 

However, before the very start Fischer’s par¬ 
ticipation was again in doubt. Larsen suddenly 
declared that he flatly refused to play on board 
2: he said that during Bobby’s absence he had 
achieved some great successes and therefore he 
had the moral right, to lead the world team. 
■This was an open challenge to Fischer and it 
appeared that a conflict was inevitable, writes 
Taimanov. ‘But the unbelievable occurred! 


When Dr Euwe - the team captain — went in to 
Bobby’s room, the latter was lying on a divan 
with his head buried in a pillow. And hardly 
had Euwe begun fulfilling his complicated dip¬ 
lomatic mission, when Bobby, not even turning 
to his respected colleague, barked out: “I don’t 
object...” ’ 

What was the reason for such strange com¬ 
pliance? The very next day Fischer himself 
called it ‘mad’, complaining about being tired 
after the journey and about a religious stupor... 
It would appear that this was all a smoke 
screen, and in fact he was even very happy 
that Larsen had demanded board 1. It was one 
thing to play with tire ‘peace-loving’ Petrosian, 
to whom Fischer had not lost since Curasao, 
and to whose style he had adjusted, and quite 
another with the ‘aggressive’ Spassky who was 
on an upsurge. Bobby was not yet ready for a 
decisive battle with him, which was soon con¬ 
firmed in their game from the Olympiad in 
Siegen ( Volume 3, Game No.79). Not without 
reason did Korchnoi affirm: ‘Everyone had 
the feeling that Fischer was by no means seek¬ 
ing a meeting with Spassky. Firstly, because he 
had a bad score against him; secondly, because 
if he had lost this small match, any discussions 
about a meeting with the world champion, 
avoiding the system for contesting the world 
championship, would have immediately 
ceased. Whereas, if he had lost to Petrosian, 
he could have said that he was not prepared.’ 

Fischer exploited the resulting situation for 
all he was worth. By conceding board 1 ‘for 
the sake of the match,’ he not only avoided a 
very dangerous meeting with the world cham¬ 
pion, but also earned the sympathy of the 
public, who are always on the side of the ‘of¬ 
fended’. After an absence from practical play 
of nearly two years, it was very important for 
Fischer to gain a psychological victory: he was 
inspired when everything was going according 
to his scenario, and in the given case it all 
turned out just as Bobby had wanted. And it 
seems to me that already in Belgrade he finally 
understood the mechanism with which he 


would henceforth obtain concessions on the 
part of opponents and organisers. The main 
thing was to create a hullabaloo around his 
name! ‘Fischer has left his room,’ ‘Fischer has 
ordered dinner in the restaurant,’ ‘Fischer is 
sitting in a taxi,’ and so on. Without yet mak¬ 
ing a single move, in the eyes of everyone the 
American already looked the clear favourite, 
but Fischer cannot be blamed for this impor¬ 
tant element in the achievement of victory in 
chess, since he himself admitted: ‘I can’t do 
anything apart from play chess, but I do that 
very well!’ And since this was so, any means 
for attaining victor}- would do... 

Nevertheless, Fischer was unable to cope 
with his anxiety before the start. ‘Before the 
first game with Petrosian he was clearly not 
himself,’ recalls Taimanov. ‘He appeared on 
the stage half an hour iate(l), white as a sheet, 
and for a long time could not bring himself to 
make his first move...’ 

About the thoughts that were overwhelm¬ 
ing Fischer at that moment one can learn 
from his letter to grandmaster Walter Browne, 
written in ] anuary 1971: 

Not having played in some time 1 wasn’t too sure 
of myself — I was actually an unknown quantity even 
to myself. But somehow just looking at Petrosian’s face 
was reassuring He looked scared! And I know why. 
This was the moment of truth for Petrosian. While 
Petrosian had been Wbrld Champion he had been the 
Russian’s tool for slandering my name for denigrating 
my character and chess ability, for downgrading my 
results ridiculing and lying his head o ff about me gen¬ 
erally. He was in an excellent position to do this as far 
as his Russian masters were concerned. He was after 
all the world’s chess champion. World Chess Champi¬ 
ons don’t lie supposedly — Why should they they’re 
obviously the best they can afford the luxury of being 
objective. This is the cunning psychology behind the 
Russian propagandists heavy use of the player with the 
world chess title to spread their lies. Now the Russians 
are using Boris Spassky as their lying tool, since he 
now has the title. But to get back to Tigran Petrosian. 
Ever since he won the world chess title he has seemed 
guilty even troubled. The reason he qualified for the 
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world championship match with Botvinnik by fraud. 
See Sports Illustrated 1962 for the full story on 
this. He prearranged in the candidates tournament no 
less than 8 games! I had written an article, abou t his 
and the other Russians shenanigans... * 

Game 76 

R .Fischer-T.Petrosian 

‘Match of the Century 5 , 

Belgrade 1970,1st game 

1 e4 c6 2 d4 d5 3 exd5 cxd5 4 Ad3 

An old, rare and seemingly unpretentious 
variation, but one that came into fashion after 
this game. White is trying to play for the re¬ 
striction of his opponent’s forces. 

4...£sc6 5 c3 4hf6 6 Af4 

Developing the bishops in defiance of 
‘Lasker’s rule’, according to which one should 
first develop the knights. These alternatives 
are inaccurate: 6 h3 e51, or 6 Ag5 4le4! 7 
Axe4 dxe4 8 d5 ^e5 9 fe4+ Wd7 10 fee4 
lft5 (Fischer). 



The most natural reply, in the spirit of 
Caro-Kann ideas. After ...e7~e6 a Carlsbad 
structure with reversed colours will arise. In 
the 1970s this variation was actively studied in 


Later Petrosian lamented that he had not 
played 7...fe>6, in analogy with an old game 
against Kasparian (2nd matchgame, Erevan 
1946), or 7...fe8 and ...Ah5-g6 (this idea of 
Hort was also approved by Fischer). In later 
years Black began to prefer 7...HA17 8 Ckl2 e6 
9 £igf3 Ax £3 10 $3x£3 Ad6! 11 Axd6 fed6 
when he has no particular problems: 12 0-0 
0-0 with equality (Lanka -Kasparov, Leningrad 
1977), or 12 feb7 Ib8 13 fed 0-0 14 Ab5 
2b6 15 'fe4 the! 16 b3 %Se4 17 Scl Sc8 18 
Ad3 ^ig6 19 $3e5 <^c5! (Morozcvich-Oll, 
Groningen 1997). 

8 Wa4+ (8 Wc2!?) 8...Ad7? 

But this timid, passive move followed by 
the incarceration of the bishop by ...e7-e6 is 
not at all in the spirit of the Caro-Kann! 

8...^c6 (Kholmov), is correct, when the white 
queen at a4 stands no better than at di, for 
example: 9 3£ki2 e6 10 4^gf3 Add 11 C^e5 0-0 
12 Ag3 fe7! with equality (Ka.Miiller- 
Agdestein, Bundesliga 1998). 

9 Wc2 e6 (Petrosian suggested 9...a6 with the 
idea of ...Ab5, but then 10 a4! is good) 10 
£*3 Wb6 

Black is stiU trying to exchange his light- 
squared bishop, although the developing 
t0...JLe7 11 0-0 0-0 would have been more 
useful. 



Baku where, under the influence of the master 11 a4! 

Shakarov, everyone played the Caro-Kann A typically Fischer-like, very concrete 
Defence. move: abstract fears about the weakness of the 

7 Wb3 £sa5?! b3~square are unknown to the American! 
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Perhaps it: is was this reply that Petrosian 
underestimated, when he undertook the 
‘sideways’ knight manoeuvre to a5. Here he 
must have become a little nervous... 

11...£c8 

Black faced a difficult choice, since neither 
of the tempting invasions at b3 would have 
relieved his difficulties: 1 l...fe>3 12 fe2! 4hc4 
(but not 12...Axa4? 13 Sxa4 fea4 14 Ab5+ 
Fischer) 13 Acl Sc8 (13...Add? 14 a5!, win¬ 
ning a piece) 14 0-0, or ll...$3b3!? (the ex¬ 
change of die knight would at least justify the 
preceding moves) 12 JSa2 2c8 13 0-0 Ae7 14 
Ae5 (14 Sell?) 14...h6 15 £ibd2 £>xd2 16 
£3xd2 etc. 

12^bd2 £ic6 13Wb1 £ih5 

It is clear that Black has lost the opening 
battle and the bishop at d7 is no adornment to 
his position, but he could still have put up a 
tenacious defence with 13...gd (Fischer) 14 0-0 
$3h5 15 Ag5 Ag7. 



This conceding of the key e5-square is ef¬ 
fectively decisive. 14...£5?! was also bad, allow¬ 
ing White an attack with 15 g4! fxg4 16 <?3g5 
(Fischer). Many commentators recommended 

14...g6, but after 15 0-0 and €k‘5 or immedi¬ 
ately 15 43e5, and if 15...Ad6, then 16 f4! 
Axe5 17 a5! 4hxa5 18 fxe5, White would have 
retained the initiative. 

The immediate 14...Ad6 (Suetin) was also 
suggested, with the idea of 15 A'xh7 gd 16 


Axgd fxgd 17 #xg6+ i>d8 18 g4 £ie7. It is 
true that after 1.9 #g5 it is bad to play 

19...&c7? 20 c4! (Kholmov) 20...dxc4 21 flcl! 
^dB 22 4tk6 Axe5 23 fete5 Sh7 24 gxli5 
etc., but after 19...feb2 the play is double- 
edged. Therefore Fischer would probably 
have simply replied 15 

If the worst came to the worst, it was pos¬ 
sible to sacrifice a pawn by 14...fe7!? (not 
allowing die knight in at e5) 15 Axh7 $3f4 16 
Axf4 fef4 17 Ad3 Ad6, but this would have 
been in die style of Spassky or Tal, and not at 
all Petrosian! 



15...£tf6 

‘Effectively capitulation,’ writes Petrosian. 
“When 1 played ll...Sc8, I was intending in 
this position 15...4bxe5 16 dxe5 Ac5 with the 
exchange of bishops and ...$3f4, which in 
combination with a possible ...f7-f6 or ...d5-d4 
would have given Black a good game. And 
only at the very last moment did I see that the 
intermediate move 17 a5! would disrupt all my 
plans: 17...fe7 18 g4! winning a piece, for 
which after I8...Axe3 19 fxe3 fee5 20 gxh5 
fee3+ 21 Ae2 Ab5 22 fell and £i.fl Black 
has no real compensation.’ Fischer’s sugges¬ 
tion of 18 4hf3 Axe3 19 fxe3 is also good. 

A strange oversight, testifying to the indif¬ 
ferent competitive mood of the ex-world 
champion... 

16 h3 

‘To prevent a later ...<§3g4 in many 
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variations and maybe g2-g4 after Black JUi4! Wc7 24 Wxc6 Sh7 25 Wxd5, or 

castles.’ (Fischer). White has a solid centre and 23...4ke7 24 lxe7+ Axel 25 f5 £if6 26 Bael 

very powerful pressure — in a word, a Sc6 27 a5! etc.) 23 £5! =&g8 (23...exf5 24 l=e3!) 

strategically won position. 24 Wxh6+ <&e8 25 lh4 also with good win- 

16.. .Id6 17 0-0 ^?f8?! ning chances. 

‘17...0-0 is better.’ (Fischer). ‘But after 18 1'4 20 lh4 £ig8 21 f5! (with the king on f8, 

I did not see what could be done to counter the opening of the f-file is more important 

die attack with g2-g4.’ (Petrosian). The ‘Pills- than the e5-outpost) 21...4ixe5 22 dxe5 

bury Attack’ in the Queen’s Gambit involun- lxe5 23 fxe6 If 6 24 @xf7 lxf7 25 3! 

tarily comes to mind! Jlxh4 

18 14 le8 (18...£ixe5? 19 fxe5 lxe5 20 a5 If 25...g5 26 &(2 &gl, then 27 ±d4 
and wins - Fischer) 19 If 2! (Fischer) or 27 £sd4! foel 28 and wins. 



exf5 22 Wxf5 Wd8(?) 23 Ah4 and wins. How- A characteristic touch: 27 ^f5! suggests it- 
ever, after 22... < 4’g7! 23 lh4 (23 fec8 <?V7! self, but Bobby does not miss a chance to ex- 
24 ®a8 Adi 25 a5 1ta6 or 23 £Mc4 dxc4 24 change the enemy bishop (he valued this piece 
£kc4 HklS 25 £lxd6 ^Ae7! is no better) very highly) and remain with his favourite 
23,..lxe5 24 ±xf6+ lxf6 25 Wxf6+ ^g8 26 light-squared bishop against a knight. 

Sf4 lh7 27 Sg4+ <^>f8 28 Wf5 h5! 29 Sh4 
Wd8! or 29 Sf4 Wc7! Black repels the attack. 

In my view, a different sacrifice is more ac¬ 
curate - 20 lxg6! fxg6 21 4kg6+, for exam¬ 
ple: 

1) 21...4?g7 22 ®bdi8 &xh8 23 f5 lf4 24 
Wei! exf5 (better dian 24...#xb2 25 &e6 
£>d7 26 £>f3, or 24...1,xd2 25 fcd2 <&h7 26 
fxe6 £k7 27 l.h4 £>e4 28 Wf4 &g6 29 Wt5 
£>d6 30 Wh5 Wxb2 31 i.g5!) 25 We6! ^d7 
26 £>c4!! Mel (26...dxc4 27 d5!) 27 £>e3 Wd6 
28 #xd5 ®xd5 29 4i)xd5 with a technicallv 


Fischer, who was already expecting resigna¬ 
tion, gave this move two exclamation marks! 
‘Black’s only chance,’ whites Petrosian. ‘His 
king might just succeed in escaping via the 
dark squares to the queenside.’ 

29 Wfb 4?d8 30 lael #05+ 31 ®h1 flf8 
Both players considered 31...Sc6 to be 
more tenacious, but here too after 32 Jtf7 
2c7 (32...Sd6 33 c4!) 33 JLe6 Black would not 
have lasted long. 

32 We5! (this centralisation paralyses Black) 
32...Bc7 (32...Wc7? 33 Wxd5+!) 33 b4! Wc6 
(35.,Mel 34 #d4) 34 e4! (this is a pretty and 
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energetic conclusion) 34...dxc4 35 lf5 
Iff? 36 Ed1+ Bfcl7 37 lxd7 Ixd7 38 
Wb8+ &e7 39lde1+ 1-0 

I don’t remember ‘iron Tigran’ previously 
ever quailing in such fashion before a power¬ 
ful force. It would appear that this defeat de¬ 
moralised him: in die second game he was not 
himself, playing badly and missing a whole 
series of chances... Fischer nevertheless pos¬ 
sessed an amazing ability to depress his oppo¬ 
nents! After losing his self-belief, Petrosian did 
not exploit winning chances in die 3rd and 4th 
games, and Bobby convincingly won the mini- 
match 3-1. 

Timidity in the ex-world champion’s ac¬ 
tions is also noticeable in the following game, 
played soon after Belgrade. 



just as he did in the ‘Match of the Century*, 
and then in the 4di and 6th games of the 
match in Buenos Aires (1971), Petrosian 
avoids 1 d4!, which could have set his oppo¬ 
nent opening problems. Possibly he was afraid 
of not being able to maintain the tension, 
which such concrete play demands. 

1.. .C5 

In the 2nd game of the ‘Match of the Cen¬ 
tury’ Fischer replied l...g6 and after 2 %3c 3 c5 3 
g3 lg7 4 lg2 %2c6 5 §3?3 (5 e3 e6 is equal) 

5.. .e6 6 0-0 £>ge7 7 d3 (7 e3 0-0 8 d4 is more 
active) 7...0-0 8 l.d2 d5 9 a3 b6 10 Ibl lb7 
11 b4? (11 cxd5 ^xd5 12 4W15 Wxd5 is equal) 

11.. .cxb4 12 axb4 dxc4 13 dxc4 Bc8 he seized 
the initiative. In the 4th game Petrosian ‘cor¬ 
rected himself - 2 d4 4)f6 3 4k3, but again 
was unable to engage in a serious battle: 3...d5 4 

lg7 5 cxd5 $Sxd5 6 jtd2 c5 7 Set 4l)ixc3 
8 Ixc3 cxd4 9 ^dxd4 0-0 10 e3 Wd5! 11 <£lb5 
Wxdl+ 12 Sxdl 4^5c6 with equality. 


2 g6 3 e4 (3 d4 — Game No.96) 3...1g7 
4 d4 

In my opinion, it is better to develop the 
knight on the 3rd move, whereas at this mo¬ 
ment the variation with 4.., 1 #a5+!? is more 
interesting (the source game: Gipslis-Stein, 
34th USSR Championship, Tbilisi 1966). 



5 dxc5! (5 d5 £ld4 is unclear - Pachman- 
Smyslov, Havana 1962) 5...Wa5+ 6 4tifd2 

61x12 Wxc5 7 <^c3 d6 8 le2 9 0-0 0-0 
10 h3 is also good. In bodi cases White has a 
favourable version of die Maroczy set-up. 

6..JTxc5 7 £ib3 Wb6 8 le2 d6 9 0-0 
£)f6 

Black also fails to equalise with 9...Jle6 10 
Jte3 Wc7 11 Md2 £>f6 12 £3 0-0 13 £ic3 
(Olafsson-Ixtrsen, Buenos Aires 1980). Black 
has lost time on his queen sortie, whereas 
White has made the useful move 4^b3, 

10 &c3 0-0 11 le3 mB 12 Id Ae6 
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13^d4?! 

What for? After 13 f3! Black has a difficult 
position: he does not have the usual relieving 
knight exchange on d4 and his queen cannot 
move out from d 8 . For example: 13...<Sie5 14 
£M5, or 13...Sc8 14 *hd5 £>d7 15 Wd2 b 6 16 
<§3d4 with persistent pressure. But, apparently, 
Petrosian was thinking only of a draw... 

13.. .<£sxd4 14 Jlxd4 #a5! (Black breathes 
more freely) 15 f4 

Not a bad move, but one that demands 
very concrete, energetic play: it nevertheless 
weakens the pawn structure (one recalls a 
similar attempt by Larsen - Game No.96). 15 
£kl5?l £>xe4 16 ±xg7 <S>xg7 17 Wd4+ 
did not work, but 15 Wd3!? and then b2-b3 
came into consideration. 

15.. .a6 16 f5 

Petrosian probably did not even consider 
die variation 16 b4!? Wxb4 17 JSLbl Wa5 18 
Sxb7: after 18...fifeB the weakness of the c4- 
pawn promises Black sufficient counterplay. 

16.. Jkd7 17 c5! (White has nevertheless 
pushed forward...) 17...Jx6! 18 cxd6 exd6 



Of course, 19 Jlc4! was stronger, but for 
Petrosian, especially against Fischer, it was an 
excessively complicated, unclear continuation. 
He had to reckon with 19...4Lxe4 — here after 
20 fxg 6 hxg 6 21 JLxg7 sl?xg7 22 ^3xe4 itxe4 
23 Wxd 6 Jlf5 24 Jtd5! White has a dangerous 
initiative. 19...4?h8! is more cautious, but in 
this case too after 20 2f41? (or 20 Jld5) 


20.. .5ae8 21 Wd3 White retains somewhat the 
better chances. 

19.. .fxg6 20 ±c4+ ^h8 21 M.dS (or 21 
Wd3 Sae 8 22 Seel ^3g4 23 £ld5 4)e5 with 
equality) 21...2ae8 22 h3 (exaggerated 
peaceableness) 22...Axd5 23 &xd5 ^xd5 
24 Sxf8+ Sxf8 25 exd5 «b4! 26 ±xg7+ 
9bxg7 with a draw' on the 44th move. 

As we have seen, even after achieving an 
advantage from die opening Petrosian again 
played inaccurately and non-concretely, and in 
the end he even stood a little worse! It seems 
to me that these games already harboured the 
germ of his future defeat against Fischer in the 
final Candidates match in 1971... 

That ‘Tournament of Peace’ in 
Rovinj/Zagreb concluded triumphally for the 
American: 1. Fischer — 13 out of 17; 2-5. Gli- 
goric, Hort, Korchnoi and Smyslov — 11; 6 . 
Petrosian - IOV 2 etc. And no one knew' that 
he apparently sat down at the board virtually 
against his will. ‘I will travel there, say some¬ 
thing about die poor lighting, and... return,’ he 
admitted to Bronstein just beforehand. T will 
no longer play with standard lighting: the doc¬ 
tors have said that I can damage my eyes if I 
strain them for five hours.’ But Fischer — a 
rare occurrence - miscalculated with this 
childish combination: the organisers accepted 
all his conditions and he had to play. Was it 
not Caissa herself who led Bobby to the 
champion’s crown?! 

The secret of Fischer’s successes was evi¬ 
dent: in every game he played only for a win! 
‘Such tactics do not guarantee you against occa¬ 
sional defeats, but they bring more wins,’ 
commented Tal. In Zagreb, for example, 
Fischer lost one game, as did Petrosian, but he 
finished 2Vi points ahead of him thanks to 
five® additional wins. Our leading players have 
simply got out of the habit of fighting for first 
place. They have had to play too often in quali¬ 
fying events, contending for a place in some 
next stage. Therefore, when they begin the 
tournament, subconsciously they are thinking 


more about third place than first. Whereas 
Fischer always aims for a full-blooded win, our 
grandmasters often avoid too great a commit¬ 
ment, too great a risk, especially in games with 
obvious or potential outsiders,’ 

It is with the ‘Match of the Century* and the 
tournament in Zagreb that the real Fischer leg¬ 
end essentially begins. It was not even so much 
his phenomenal results (the like of which had 
occasionally occurred in chess history), but 
rather the fact that he played a completely dif¬ 
ferent type of chess: for that generation of 
players, the tension diat he created at the board 
was simply unbearable. Previously this had ex¬ 
hibited itself most strikingly in the US A Cham¬ 
pionships, but now it was also seen in meetings 
with the leading grandmasters in the world 
Even such an experienced die-hard as Petrosian 
could no longer play against him at full 
strength! Fischer exerted an obvious psycho¬ 
logical pressure on his opponents, tins force 
annoyed them and provoked negative feelings, 
and, of corn'se, this was a serious help to him... 

Before Zagreb there was also a convincing 
victory in the first unofficial ‘world blitz 
championship’ in Herceg Novi (8 April). This 
unique double-cycle tournament was held 
immediately after the ‘Match of the Century’, a 
good half of the players took part in it, and the 
results staggered the chess world: 1. Fischer - 
19 out of 22(!); 2. Tal - IW 2 ; 3. Korchnoi - 
14; 4. Petrosian — 13V 2 ; 5. Bronstein — 13; 6 . 
Hort — 12; 7. Matulovic — IOV 2 ; 8 . Smyslov — 
9 V 2 ; 9. Reshevsky - 8 V 2 ... Over the entire 
marathon distance Fischer lost only one game 
— to Korchnoi, while he crushed such blitz 
kings as Tal, Petrosian and Smyslov by a clean 
score! 

The style itself of his wins made an impres¬ 
sion. Two years ago many of us played blitz 
with Fischer and quite successfully,’ recalled 
Tal. ‘In general, it cannot be said that his play 
created a big impression then... But in the 
Yugoslav blitz tournament Fischer performed 
splendidly. When Petrosian looked at a few' of 
the American’s games, he commented: “He 
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plays blitz like I used to ten years ago.” And 
everyone remembers very well how strong the 
young Petrosian was at lightning play. In my 
opinion, Fischer plays blitz in the same man¬ 
ner as in serious games: quickly, confidently 
and practically faultlessly. During die entire 
tournament he did not leave a single pawn en 
prise! And at the same time we blundered 
knights and bishops galore, Fischer avoided 
tactical complications, but in some games he 
employed theoretical novelties, which a more 
cautious player would have kept for serious 
events.’ 

This was Fischer’s finest hour. It appeared 
that literally everything was dependent on him! 
At times the impression was that he w'as sim¬ 
ply hypnotising his opponents. 

Game 78 

Wl.Tal-R. Fischer 

Blitz Tournament, 

_Herceg Novi 1970_ 



Here, instead of the winning 45 <2^61, Tal 
played 45 d6? and after a kaleidoscope of 
mistakes - 45...Ie2+ 46 2?f5? (46 &d5 
with a draw) 46,,.2f2+? (46...a2! wins) 47 
^g4 a2?l (47...Se2 with a draw) 48 d7?? 
(48 e7+! <2?d7 49 Sc7+ <^xd 6 50 eSW fcc7 51 
We5+ would have given White a draw from a 
position of strength) 48...^e7 49 2c8 2d2 
50 2e8+ &f6 51 e7 Ixd7 he was obliged 
to resign.. 
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unusual time for us — from 18.15 to 23.15. 

‘In the first round I was due to meet 
Fischer, but as usual he was late arriving. 
Fischer arrived for the 3rd round, but he 
didn’t want to play that day (“tired!”). The 
organisers had to increase die length of the 
tournament, adding a further two days for 
adjournments. It was on one of these that our 
game took place. It began half an hour later: 
the American demanded that the lighting be 
adjusted. His wish was satisfied. This atmos¬ 
phere of a Fischer “cult” (you have to become 
accustomed to it) also had its effect on me...’ 


Incidentally, that day Bronstein had a curi¬ 
ous conversation with Fischer. ‘Over dinner 
he began explaining to me why he wasn't go¬ 
ing to take part in the FIDE world champion¬ 
ship. I listened carefully, not saying a word. 
Suddenly Bobby stopped and muttered in 
confusion: “Do you think I should play?” 
“Yes,” was all I said. He became thoughtful 
and we didn’t touch on this topic again.’ 

It was probably his successes in Herceg 
Novi and Rovinj/ Zagreb that stiffened 
Fischer’s resolve to again take part in the bat¬ 
he for the chess crown. Or perhaps he finally 
realised that there was only one way of dem- 
was the strongest in the 


Game 79 


onstrating that he 

world: to go through the FIDE qualifying cy¬ 
cle and win a match against die champion! It 
was back in Belgrade diat Fischer declared his 
wish to play in the Interzonal tournament, 
which was planned for November 1970, but, 1 b3!? (picking up the baton from Larsen: 
as shown by his conversation with Bronstein, ever since 1958 Bobby had played only 1 e4) 
he was unable immediately to overcome his 
doubts. The last straw was apparently the 
summer tournament in Buenos Aires, which 
‘washed away the shame’ of ten years earlier, 
when in the same city Fischer had suffered die 
worst failure in his entire career. On this occa¬ 
sion he achieved one of his major triumphs! 

They played on the stage of die San Martin 
Theatre, where a year later Fischer was to 
cross swords with Petrosian. Every evening 
the 700-seater hall was crowded, with specta¬ 
tors sitting and standing in die aisles. Bobby 
was treated like royalty, with every whim being 
fulfilled. Grandmaster Tukmakov recalls: 

‘I have never before encountered such an¬ 
archy in the organisation of a competition. 

True, the organisers were faced with die diffi¬ 
cult problem of Fischer and Reshevsky. It was 
resolved very simply: all their demands were 
satisfied. In particular, in order to ensure their 
religious “time-out”, a round on Fridays 
would begin at 11 in the morning (in order to 
finish by 5), and on Saturday — at 20.30, hence 
it would finish at 1.30 in the morning! In addi¬ 
tion, the “normal” rounds were held at an 


Buenos Aires 1970, 1st round 
iMrsen-Simagin Opening A01 


6 Wc2 {Game No.S3) is slightly more subtle. 
The ‘compressed spring’ strategy, employed 
by Fischer in this game, has been known since 
the times of hypermodernism and is typical of 
die Red Opening (a striking example is Reti- 
Yates, New York 1924). 
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£>c3 Wd6 9 Elf3 l.f5 (9...±g4!?) 10 #c2 

SfdS 11 Sdl h6 12 h3 



White plays the opening without extending 
beyond die third rank, but in passing he 
frightens Black with the ephemeral threat of 
g2-g4 (die studying of which must have cost 
Tukmakov more than just the odd minute). 
However, in the game widi Andersson given 
below this idea became a reality. 

12.. .‘#06 13 4bd2!? (also an interesting 
move; 13 iLe2 e4!) 13...£ld7 

The standard 13...Sd7 14 JLe2 fiad8 15 
E)ce4 Eld5 16 b4 a6 17 Elc5 Jtxc5 18 bxc5 
(18 Wxc5?\ Elb6!) 18...£kle7 is also not bad, 
with approximate equality 7 . 

14 l.e2 <&h8?! 

From such moves one can guess at a 
player’s competitive mood. Black could have 
sharpened the play with 14...#g6!, but appar¬ 
ently he w- r as afraid of the reply 15 E)d5 ld6 
16 g4 Jte6 17 jtf3 Elc5 18 Elc4 and preferred 
cautious prophylaxis. 1 think that Fischer 
would have sensed his opponent’s uncertainty 
here. 

15 0-0 lg6 

Again a non-concrete move. 15...#g6 16 
9t?h2 E)b6 came into consideration, but: not 

16.. .£k5 17 Elce4! Id5P! 18 b4 £M7 19 g4! 
Ixe4 20 ^xe4 Elb6 21 ±B or 17...£ke4 18 
dxe4 Jld7 19 f4! and White seizes the initiative. 

16 b4 a6 (16...f5?! 17 lf3) 17 Icl Iac8 
18 Ifdl f5 (18...&b6 19 £lce4!) 19 <^a4 


bis forces, White makes the most natural 
moves. He still has 4bb3 in reserve, whereas 
already Black appears to have no good plan 
and he devises a strange regrouping. 

19.. .£la7? 

Ugly moves are rarely good. 19.,.f4?l 20 
extV(20 ±,f3 fxe3 21 fxe3 E)b6 22 ±xc6! is 
also possible) 20...exf4 21 Sel! 0f7 22 Jlf3 
EldbS 23 Wb3! was dangerous for Black, but 

19.. .4Lb6 20 Elc5 JLxcS 21 bxc5 4ki5 would 
have retained a more or less sound position. 
20 Eib3 b6 (if 20...c6, then 21 ElacS etc.) 



21 d4! 14 (21...£)b5 22 <lxe5!) 22 e4f (the 
spring uncoils!) 22.. ,4rib5? 

The decisive mistake, in fact a blunder. Ap¬ 
parently Tukmakov had been intending 

22...1,xe4 23 ®xe4 #xb3 24 ±d3 (24 
Jtxa6!?) 24...Elf6 with the idea of 25 #b7?! 
Wxa4 26 dxe5 E)g8! (27 #xa7? Wb3!), but at 
the last instant he noticed the murderous reply 
25 #g6! Wxa4 (25...exd4 26 itc2 or 25...e4 26 
Jlc2 Wt6 21 Set is no better) 26 dxe5 fixcl3 
(26...We8 27 fe) 27 2xd3 #e8 (27...£>g8 28 
Sd7!! Wb3 29 Sc2! 2f8 30 e6 etc.) 28 Wf5 
Elg8 29 fid7 and he became rattled. 



After this Bobby developed a furious pace, 
gaining a further five successive wins: these 
included a subtle endgame with knight against 
bishop with Damjanovic, a rapid rout of 


Unhurriedly completing the mobilisation of Gheorghiu in a Petroff Defence, and a sudden 
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blow in a game with Schweber... Then, after 
drawing with Najdorf, the American cham¬ 
pion won a further five games to reach 11 Vz 
out of 12! 

He opened his second winning series with a 
game against Panno, in which he made one of 
the prettiest moves in his career. The Argen¬ 
tine grandmaster was also unable to solve die 
comparatively new, unusual problems and 
came under positional pressure. Nevertheless, 
he defended with all his might, until he missed 
his opponent’s veiled threat. 



1 e4 c5 2 4bf3 e6 3 d3!? £ic6 4 g3 

A small surprise. Fischer, an inveterate 
King’s Indian player, successfully played the 
.King’s Indian Attack back in his youth (1 ^f3, 
then g2-g3, Jlg2, d2-d3, ^3bd2 and e2-e4), 
and later he used it to gain a number of 
memorable wins — over Ivkov (Santa Monica 
1966), Durao (Havana Olympiad 1966), 
Miagmarsuren (Sousse Interzonal 1967) and as 
Black, but with die same set-up, over 
E.Nikolic (Vinkovci 1968). In 1970, following 
Fischer’s example, many young players, in¬ 
cluding the author of these lines, tried playing 
diis way. 



7...d6 

The automatic 7...0-0 allows 8 e5!? (8 c.3 
e5!) 8...d6 9 exd6 #xd6 10 4^bd2 #c7 11 
£ft>3! #M4 12 li4 Wb6 13 £>e5 £kb3? 
(13...Jlxe5 is correct: 14 JLxc5 f6 15 JLf4 e5 
16 Ah6 Se8 17 Jld2 jle6 with equality) 14 
£k4! Wb5 15 axb3 a5 16 ±d6 M6 17 #f3 
^> g 7 18 Se4 (18 #xf6+H would have won 
immediately) 18...fld8 (there is no longer any 
acceptable defence against the queen sacrifice) 
19 #xf6+!! 4?xf6 20 ±c5+ &g5 21 ±g7! 1-0 
(Petrosian-Pachman, Bled 1961). A delightful 
miniature! 

8 c3 0-0 

With the pawn on c3, 8...e5!? is logical, with 
complete equality in die centre: 9 Jle3 0-0 10 
4ia3 b6 11 $3c2 c!5 (Schweber-Petrosian, 
Buenos Aires 1964), or 9 a3 0-0 10 b4 b6 11 
£sbd2 h6 12 £sc4 ±e6 13 £te3 #d7. 

9 d4 cxd4 10 cxd4 



Black solves his opening problems more 
easily with die energetic 10...#b6! 11 d5 (11 
jte3?! #xb2), and now ll...Axb2 12 Axb2 
#xb2 13 dxc6 (13 £3bd2! is better, with com¬ 
pensation for the pawn) 13...#xal 14 #b3 (if 
14 cxb7 ±xb7 15 #133, then 15..JLd5l) 
14../£lxc6 15 £ic3 £ki4! 16 Sxal 4kb3 17 
axb3 Jtd7 with equality (Ljubojevic-Hubner, 
Buenos Aires Olympiad 1978), or ll../£kl4 12 
<£ic3 exd5 with a comfortable game (Clarke- 
Kottnauer, Hastings 1968/69). 

11 e5 
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commentators considered 18...Jtxe2 19 #xe2 
Wb6 to be necessary (Trifunovic even rec¬ 
ommended this a move earlier), but then 
White would have gained the advantage of the 
two bishops and could have developed his 
initiative on both wings. 


If 21 Jlg5, then 21...Sxcl 22 fixe! ^3ec6! 
23 i,f6 (23 h5 ^d7) 23...h6, creating a solid 
defensive wall: if h4-h5 there follows ...g6-g5. 


t L ^i & ■Q i- us&l -1 The seemingly menacing 22 £3h5?! gxh5 23 

#g5 is parried by 23...4^g6 24 Jtxg7 < i?xg7 25 
1 1-.Ad7? gxli5 h6 26 %4 ±d3!, or 24 gxh5 Sxcl 25 

Inadmissibly passive play, allowing White to Sxcl jte.2!? 26 hxg6 fxg6 27 J,xg7 sbxg7 and 
calmly complete his development and retain a .. JLxB. 
spatial advantage. The centre should have 
been immediately undermined by 1 !...£&!, for 
example: 12 exf6 JLxf6 13 Jlh6 fie8 14 ^3c3 
^f5 with equality. Emms recommended 12 
Jlf4, but then both 12...fxe5 13 dxe5 h6, and 
12,..Wb6 with the threat of ...#xb2 or 
are satisfactory for Black.. 

12 £}c3 lc8 13 Af4 £ia5 14 Scl b5 15 


Now the undermining move 23...f6 would 
have been far less effective: after 24 exf6 
Jlxh6 (24...JLxf6 25 #e3) 25 #xh6 ^3xf6 26 
±h3! mite would have retained a strategic 
initiative, thanks to the weakness of the e6- 
pawn and the e5-square. 

24 #xh6 Sc8 (not 24...f6 25 h5!; Panno en¬ 
deavours to avoid any sharp advances, relying 
little would be changed by 16...Sxcl (Tri- on the solidity of his position) 25 Sxc8+ 
funovic) 17 4ixcl Jlb5 18 ^3d3 JaLxd3 19 <§}xc8 28 h5 

#xd3 — cf. the following note. 


Black’s difficulties are picturesquely illus¬ 
trated by the following possible variations: 

1) 26~.&d3 27 MV. ±xfl (27...#b5 28 
^3g5 and 4?X3e4!) 28 £>g5 £>f8 29 &xh7! 
£3xh7 30 hxg6 fxg6 31 #xg6+ <&f8 32 *xfl 


18...a5?! 

Black’s demonstration on the queenside is 
largely a waste of time, since White is pre¬ 
paring a typical attack on the kingside. The 
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Wxd4 33 Wh 6 +i 'i?e7 34 1 0fxh7+ 'i’dB 35 
Wg7! the! (35...Wal+ 36 ^?g2 Wxa2 37 43f5il 
exf5 38 e 6 , winning) 36 43h5 and White 
should win; 

2) 26...Wc7 27 43g5 4)f8 (27...1 r cl+ 28 Afl 
£rfg 29 &xf7l) 28 4)xh7! 43xh7 29 hxg 6 fxg 6 
30 Wxg 6 + and Hxe 6 with a mass of pawns 
and a powerful attack for the piece; 

3) 26...£>f8!, when 27 43g5? Wxd4 28 43xh7 

4)xh7 29 hxg 6 4)f8! is bad for White (Emms). 
If instead 27 %5, then 27...Wc71 28 h 6 , and 
now not 28...4M7? 29 43h5 43a7 30 4)h4! $f 8 
(30...Wc8 31 i.xd5! excl5 32 e 6 ) 31 4ig7 Wc 8 
32 iLxd5! exd5 (32...4)c6 33 4)xe6+) 33 e 6 
fxe 6 34 4)xg6+! hxg 6 35 43xe6+ etc., but only 

28,.,#e71, when Black avoids a rout (but not his 
difficulties after the moves 29 Wet and J,fl!). 

White can also look for other plans (say, 
with 27 ±fl), but in any case there would still 
have been a complicated battle in prospect, 
whereas the move in the game is refuted by a 
knock-out blow. 

27 4sg5 £rf8 28 Ae4!! 

Very spectacular (especially compared with 
the stereotyped 28 4ixh7!? 43xh7 29 hxg 6 
fxg 6 30 Wxg 6 + &h 8 31 fce 6 4)e7 32 f4 and 
wins) and, more important, typical of Fischer: 
despite everything his favourite bishop 
switches to an attacking diagonal - the g 6 - 
point begins to creak! 



28...dxe4 fails to 29 433xe4 and 43f6+, while 
if 28.. Ae 8 , then 29 hxg 6 hxg 6 30 43h5! gxh5 


31 Ah7+ 43xh7 32 4)xh7 f 6 33 fcxflH- 7 34 
gxli5 (34 g51?) 34...4?e7 35 %7+ ±£7 36 h 6 
178 37 4kd5+! etc. 

29 43xh7! 

The following computer line would also 
have decided: 29 43f5! gxf5 (29...exf5 30 gxf5 
Wd7 31 Jtxd5) 30 gxf5 exf5 31 Jbf5 f 6 32 
jLe 6 -H! 43xe6 33 ex.f 6 . 

29...4ixh7 30 hxg8 fxg0 (30...43f8 31 g7) 

31 i.xg6 <§3g5 (31...4M8 32 £fo5 or 31...%7 

32 jbdi7+ Wxh7 33 fce 6 + was no better) 32 
£>H5 4rf3+ 33 4?g2 4ih4+ 34 -S?g3 4tog6 
35 4316 + 4?f7 36'th7 + 1-0 

Incidentally, this bishop thrust strongly re¬ 
sembles a game of mine with Yusupov, where 
with my opponent about to run into time- 
trouble I landed a ‘symmetrical’ knight blow. 



31 ^3e4!! fxe4 (31...d6? 32 43f6+) 32 f5! 
2g5? (32...Wf8! 33 f 6 ±x€6\ and ...Seg7 was 
essential, maintaining the tension) 33 Sxg5 
hxg5 34 f6 &h6 (34...Wf8 35 fxe7!) 35 fxe7 
and White soon won. 

In the end Bobby finished 3!4 points ahead 
of his nearest pursuer: 1. Fischer —15 out of 17 
( + 13 = 4 {) ; 2. Tukmakov - UVr, 3. Panno - 11; 
4-6. Gheorghiu, Najdorf and Reshevsky - lOVa; 
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1. Smyslov - 9; 8-9. Quinteros and Mecking - 
8 V 2 etc. 

After the tournament in Buenos .Aires Fischer 
was no doubt in a state of euphoria, and the 
future must have seemed very rosy to him. Only 
this can explain why in September he -went to 
the Olympiad in Siegen, although the Germans 
coldly declined his usual list of playing condi¬ 
tions, accepting only one of the twenty-five de¬ 
mands: to move his board a metre further away 
from die first row of spectators. 

The main attraction for the American was 
undoubtedly the opportunity of meeting 
Spassky at the board. Fischer was burning with 
a desire to show' die entire world ‘who is who’ 
and was confident of success. As were his sup¬ 
porters, who ‘ordered in advance a banquet in 
the winner’s honour; in die restaurant of our 
hotel, tallies were set out, awaiting only a mere 
“trifle” - the conclusion of the game.’ (Korch¬ 
noi). But, as we know, bitter disillusionment 
awaited Fischer! He not only lost to die world 
champion (Volume 3, Game No. 79), but also 
conceded the yellow jersey’ on board 1 to him: 
Spassky scored 9 5 /2 out of 12, and he — 10 out 
of 13... In revenge, the proud Fischer declared 
in an interview: ‘When I lost to Spassky, I re¬ 
signed like Capablanca: if I was losing a game, i 
would feel like a king giving charity to a beggar!’ 

In Siegen Fischer had a number of fine 
wins to his credit. The most memorable was 
against Unzicker - by the irony of fate, it was 
gained the day after his defeat at the hands of 
Spassky. The experts judged this game to be 
the best in the 11 th volume of Informator. 



1 e4 e5 2 43f3 3 J.b5 a0 4 &xc6!? 

dxc6 5 0-0 

In Fischer’s games one can sometimes see 
the influence of Morphy and Steinitz, but in the 
given instance he is the successor of Lasker, 


who played this variation just as masterfully 
(although using the old 5 43c3 or 5 d4). 

5...16 6 d4 

One of the main tabijas of die Ruy Lopez 
Exchange Variation. 



6„..exd4 

A popular reply, although Fischer himself 
considered 6...Jtg4 to be better, for example: 

1) 7 c3!? exd4 (J..±d6 8 jLe3 We7 9 43bd2 
0-0-0 is more solid, Smyslov-Geller, 41st 
USSR Championship, Moscow 1973) 8 cxd4 
Wd7 (8...J,xf3 9 Wxf3 fcd4 10 Idl or 8...c5 
9 h3!? Jlxf3 10 Wxf3 cxd4 11 e5 is question¬ 
able) 9 h3 &e 6 (9...JLH5 10 43e5! jLxdl 11 
43xd7 &xd7 12 Sxdl with slightly the better 
endgame, Fischer-Jimenez, Havana Olympiad 
1966) 10 43c3 0-0-0 11 lf4 (Fischer-Gligoric, 
Havana Olympiad 1966) ll...g5i, not fearing 
Fischer’s variation 12 Jtg3 h5 13 d5 cxd5 14 
Bel ±d 6 ! 15 43a4 &b 8 16 43c5 in view of 

16...Jlxc5! 17 Bxc5 dxe4; 

2 ) 7 dxe5 Wxdl 8 Sxdl fxe5 (8...iLxf3 9 
gxO fxe5 is met by the strong 10 Jle3! Ad 6 11 
43d 2 43e7 12 43c4 0 - 0-0 13 Sd3 b5 14 43a5... 
1-0 Fischer-Rubinetti, Buenos Aires 1970) 9 
Bd3 ±661? (9...±xB 10 Sxf3 43f6 11 43c3 
Jtb4 12 JLgS Jlxc3 13 bxc3 Sf 8 14 Axf 6 Sxf 6 
15 Sxf 6 gxf 6 16 Sdl... V 2 -V 2 Fischer-Smyslov, 
Monte Carlo 1967) 10 43bd2 43f6 (10...b5!? 
Timman-Kasparov, 5th matchgame, Hilversum 
1985) 11 43c4 43xe4 (11 ...0-01? Kasparov-Tal, 
46th USSR Championship, Tbilisi 1978) 12 
43cxe5 (12 43fxe51? Bronstein-LengyeL, Moscow 
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1971) 12...iLxB 13 £3xB 0-0 with equality 
(Fischer-Spassky, 16th matdigame, Reykjavik 

1972) . 

7 £>xd4 4be7 

An idea of Portisch, who earlier played 

7...jtd6 (dris move was also employed by Gli- 
goric). Modern theory recommends 7...c5, 
exchanging the queens: 8 *?3e2 fcdl 9 Sxdl 
J.d7 10 &bc3 #3e7 11 ±.f4 0-0-0 (Fischer- 
Spassky, 27 th matdigame, Belgrade 1992), or 

8 £)b3 fcdl 9 Sxdl Jlg4 (not 9...J,d6?! 10 
£k5! b5?! 11 c4! £3e7 12 ie3 6 13 £k3 f4 14 
e5... 1-0 Fischer-Portisch, Havana Olympiad 
1966) 10 f3 ±e6 11 #3c3 J>d6 12 J.e3 b6 13 
a4 a5!? (not 13...0-0-0 14 a5 ^b7 15 e5! 
Fischer-Spassky, 9th matchgame, Sveti-Stefan 
1992) 14 *§3b5 0-0-0 with hopes of equality. 



9 f4?! is premature: 9...c5 10 Wxd\ 11 
fixdl J=g4 with equality (Hort-Portisch, Skopje 
1968), while after 9 4ic3, as in the game, Un- 
zicker would have replied 9...JL16 and ...0-0. 9 
lh5!? J.d6 10 £tf5 0-0 11 f4 is interesting 
(Kaqxiv-Klovans, Daugavpils 1971). 

9.. .Jld6 10 4ric4 (later both 10 c3 and 10 
$3f5 occurred) 10...0-0 11 Wd3!? 

Bobby’s counter-preparation. The passive 
11 £kd6 cxd6 (Barczay-Portisch, Sousse In¬ 
terzonal 1967) or 11 c3 Se8 (ll...We7I?) 12 f3 
(Damjanovic-Portisch, Palma de Mallorca 
1967) leads to equality. 

11.. .£>e5 12 4rixe5 Jxe5 


Which is more important: Black’s bishop 
pair or White’s pawn majority on the kingside? 



‘Restricting the bishops. It is typical of 
Fischer that he is not concerned about 
opposite-coloured bishops and the further 
simplification of the position. In our time there 
is perhaps no one else who so 1 relieves in the 
accumulation of small advantages.’ (Suetin) 

13.. .0,d6 

If 13..JLxd4 14 J.xd4 1x6 dicre could 
have followed 15 f5 JLf7 16 Wc3 ^d7.d 
(16...b6 17 fi.adl) 17 e5! fxe5 18 lxe5 J.d5 19 
Wg3 liac*8 20 x&idl when, with the queens on 
the board, die opposite-coloured bishops 
would merely help White’s attack. 

14 f5! 

Restricting the c8-bishop - I^askcr’s ideas 
are still alive and triumphing! 1 have in mind 
liis famous win in St Petersburg over Capab- 
lanca ( Volume 1, Cam No. 68). The idea of f4- 
f5 is a good one, of course, bur by itself this is 
by no means a winning advance: it demands 
purposeful play on the part of White and... 
mistakes on the part of Black! 

14.. .We7 

14... < &h8!? is interesting, with the idea of 
...c6-c5, for example: 15 Jlf4 Jtxf4 16 flxf4 c5 
17 fcd3 18 cxd3 b6 or 15 b6 16 
±d4 c5 17 Jlc3 ±b7 (Gulko). 

15 J,f4 

White’s plan includes the exchange of the 
dark-squared bishops followed by e4-e5 or 
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even g2-g4-g5. As usual in such technical posi¬ 
tions, Fischer acts with iron consistency. 

15..JLxf4 

If 15..Jffd8, then 16 J.xd6 Sxd6 17 fifel 
Wf7 18 b4 b6 19 Wc3 with a minimal advan¬ 
tage. But 15...Jtd7 (Gulko) 16 ®b3+ sl?h8 17 
Jtxd6 cxd6 was possible, or 15...Jlc5i? (Suetin) 
16 Sadi (16 ^hl Se8 Soltis) 16...Jlb6 with the 
idea of ...J,d7 and ...Sad8, retaining the two 
bishops with a more complicated game. 

16 Sxf4 J,d7 (the opponent’s plan is not 
prevented by 16..JSd8 17 #c4+ Wf7 18 Wc3 
Se8 19 £38 etc.) 17 lei 'tc5 

After 17...Wb4 18 Wh3+ Wxb3 19 £3xb3 
White has a favourable ending: 19...Sae8 20 
£3c5 J.c8 21 g4 etc. Or 17...c5 18 Wb3+ <^h8 
19 4^8 ±c6 20 e5 (Soltis). 

18 c3 (18 #b3+!? ^>h8 19 c3) 18...1ae8 19 
g4! Wd6 (19...1F7!?) 20 #g3 Se7 

Black could have considered 20...c5 (V.Sok- 
olov) 21 £3f3 Wb6i? (but not 21...Jlc6 22 g5! 
with a growing initiative for White). 

21 £*3 c5 

Now Fischer sets about consistently con¬ 
verting lais extra pawn on the kingside. 



22 e5! fxe5 23 lfe4 Jc6 24 lxe5 lfe8 

(24..Jlxe5!? 25 £3xe5 Se8 Soltis) 25 fixe? 
fixe? 26 43e5! h6 

In the event of 26...®d5 27 £3xc6 fixel+ 
28 fcel Kxc6 29 #e7! h6 30 ^£2 Black has 
an unpleasant queen endgame. 

27 h4 J.d7! 

After 27..Md2 (27...1 f d5 28 g5! Soltis) 28 


W.f2 Wxf2+? 29 < 4’xf2 the role of White’s extra 
kingside pawn is sharply enhanced, while if 

27.. . JLd5 Black could have been frightened of 
28 g5!? hxg5 29 hxg5 Jtxa2 30 f6! 

28' mn Wf6 29 le2! (a mini-trap: 

29.. .1 f xh4? 30 £3g6) 29..„Jc8? 30 Wc4+ 
*h7 31 4hg6 Ixe2 32 Wxe2 Jd7? 

like many of the American’s other oppo¬ 
nents, Unzicker cracks under the prolonged 
pressure! 

After 32...Wd6! it is doubtful whether 
White could have converted his slight posi¬ 
tional advantage, on account of the open posi¬ 
tion of his king: 33 £3e7 (33 £3e5 b6! 34 We4 
Ab7 etc.) 33...H r g3+ 34 ‘STl J,d7 35 #e4 
J,b5-r 36 c4 Wh3+ with perpetual check, or 33 
te8 (33 We4 Wd2!) 33...%3+ 34 <&fl #d3+! 
35 <&g2 (35 We2? J.xf5!) 35...Wd2-K 
33 Well (forcing the decisive exchange of 
queens) 33.. .#xe7 34 £rice7 



A rare instance, when Fischer plays not 
with a bishop, but a knight against a bishop. 
And his knight completely dominates, keeping 
the black king imprisoned. 

34..,g5 35 hxg5! hxg5 36 43d5 Jc6 37 
*53x07 J„f3 38 £>e8 ^h6 39 43f6 <^g7 40 
&f2 Jdl 41 fhdll c4 (not 41...J,xg4 on 
account of 42 f6+ ^gB 43 f7+! and the bishop 
is lost) 42 Sfeg3 1-0 

The following exhibition game, played im¬ 
mediately after the Olympiad, has also long 
been a classic. Again Fischer unexpectedly 
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after 16 d4 Wf7 17 4bed2 exd4 18 4bxd4 
4bxd4 19 Jtxd4) again 16 g4! is strong, since 

16.. .Jtxg4? fails to 17 4b.h4! fo 18 4bxf5! 
±xc2!? 19 4bf6+ <&h8 20 $3xd7 ±f3+ 21 Sg2 
Sxd7 22 4bh4 JLxg2-f- 23 &xg2 (Shipov) or 

18.. .Wxf5 19 ±xg4 Wf7 20 d4! exd4 21 £ig5, 
while 16...a4 17 b4 J§Lb3 18 Wc3(d2) does not 
prevent White from building up the pressure 
on the kingside. 


An unforced weakening! The better 

16...4bb6 17 4bfd2 ±el (Shipov) or 17...±d5 
would have led to complicated play. 

17fig3! Ag7 ISfiagl! 

A remarkable attacking construction! The 
original source, with reversed colours, was the 
game Somco-Fischer (Havana Olympiad 1966). 


22 g5! F5 23 4)f6+ 4bxf6 24 gxf6 with an irre¬ 
sistible attack: 24...f4 (24...JLe6 25 4bxg6!) 25 
Sg5 (25 Sxg6-H? hxg6 26 4bxg6 ( A ) h7 27 d4! is 
also strong) 25...fxe3 26 fxe3 ih8 27 d4! exd4 
28 Sxg6 Sxe3 29 JLc4 Jle6 30 Jtxe6 Wxe6 
31 %2, or 25...±h6 26 Sh5 ±g7! 27 £kg6! 
hxg6 28 d4! etc. 

However, 20...Sd5 was necessary, in order 
after 21 JLf3 (21 4be4 fib 5!) to give up the 
exchange for a pawn by 21...fixed! 22 Wxc5 
Wxb3 with chances for both sides (Shipov). 


An amazing paradox: with die board full of 
pieces, practically without coming into contact 
with the enemy army and not straying beyond 
his own half of the board, White has imper¬ 
ceptibly achieved a winning position. 


18.. /bb6 

Finding himself in a dangerous position, 
Black no longer knows what to do. He does 
not want to move the knight from the centre, 
but it is also hard to decide on 18..JLc8 
(Soltis), or the cool-headed 18...We7, for ex¬ 
ample: 19 4bh4 J»f8 20 4bf5 Wtl 21 4bc5 i.c8 
22 Sh3 sfeliB etc. 

19 4bc5! AcB 20 4bh4! 

Another pretty manoeuvre: the knight im¬ 
pends over Black’s position, threatening a 
possible sacrifice on g6 or a leap to f5. 

20.. /bd7? 

The decisive mistake. The return of the 
knight to the centre - 20...Jtf8 21 4be4 4bd5 
(Soltis; 21.. Jte6 22 g5!) was too late in view of 


21 ...4bf8 

Allowing a deadly blow by the ‘spring’. 
However, there was no longer any way to save 
the game — the latent attacking potential of the 
white pieces is too great, for example: 

1) 21...4bb6 (Soltis) 22 g5! fxg5 (22...£5 23 
4bf6+ JLxf6 24 gxf6 with the unavoidable 
4bxg6!) 23 4bxg5 Wei 24 d4! (Shipov) 

24...fid6 (24...exd4 25 4bxg6!) 25 dxe5 Jtxe5 
26 Jlxe5 4bxe5 27 f4 fic6 28 Hfbl <§3ed7(f7) 
29 4bxh7! and wins; 

2) 21..5s?h8 with the idea of 22 fih3 $)f8 
(Shipov), but after 22 d4! exd4 23 ±c4 Wf8 24 
fih3 (24 4bxg6+!? hxg6 25 fih3+ ±h6 26 
exd4! and d4-d5 is also good) 24...Ah6 25 
exd4 4bb6 26 d5 4bcS 27 f4! Jt.xg4 28 4bxf6! 


avoided 1 e4 and employed the infiltrating 
‘compressed spring’ strategy, playing the same 
variation as he had against Tukmakov in Buenos 
Aires. Subsequently this set-up, with reversed 
colours, became enormously popular, and re¬ 
ceived the name of die ‘hedgehog’: the pawns 
deployed on the third (sixth) rank defend the 
position likes the spine of a hedgehog. But this 
‘hedgehog’ can suddenly begin to bristle! 

In this game with the 19-year-old Ulf 
Andersson, the original plan with ®hl, figl 
and g2-g4, one of Fischer’s rare independent 
opening/ middlegame inventions, proved 
highly successful. 


For die moment Andersson plays logically: 
the position is a ‘Scheveningen’ with reversed 
colours. 

11 43bd2 

‘A radical distinction between die given po¬ 
sition and normal “hedgehogs” is that Black’s 
pawn is on c7, rather than c5. This reduces his 
control of d4 and makes it easier for White to 
play d3-d4.’ writes Sergey Shipov, a well- 
known expert on the ‘hedgehog’. 

11 ...16 (supporting the e5-pawn, but weaken¬ 
ing the light squares; Soltis suggested H...g6 
and ...Jlg7 and Shipov — ll...Wf6!? and 
...%6) 12 0-0 ±e6 


13 &'h1!? 

Tliis mysterious move is the start of a bold, 
innovatory and far from obvious plan. Of 
course, it was possible to play routinely - 13 
fifdl or the immediate 13 d4!? exd4 14 4bxd4 
4bxd4 15 JLxd4 with a minimal advantage, but 
that which is suitable for equality with Black is 
nor always good when playing for a win with 
White... 

13 .. .Wd7 14 figl! (it transpires that Fischer 
is planning an attack on the g-file!) 14...fiad8 
15 -Ge4! #17 

It is not clear how best to counter the op¬ 
ponent’s plan. For example: 15...h5 16 h3! or 

15.. .^?h8 16 g4! &xg4 17 fixg4! 0xg4 18 
#W5 Wc6 19 iLg4 Wg8 20 4bxc6 bxc6 21 
figl! ‘with powerful compensation for the 
exchange’ (Shipov). 

If 15...4)b6 (widi the hope of equalising 


1 b31? e5 2 ±b2 £ic6 3 c4 4bf6 4 e3 i.e7 

5 a3 0-0 6 Wc2 (6 d3 - Game No. 79) 

6...fieS 

In the game Pctrosian-Sosonko (Tilburg 
1981) after 6...d5 7 cxd5 4bxd5 8 4bf3 Af6 9 
d3 g6 10 4bbd2 J,g7 11 ficl White also suc¬ 
cessfully employed the ‘compressed spring’ 
method. 

7 d3! (it stands to reason that ‘Larsen-style’ 
experiments such as 7 4b £3?! e4! 8 4bg5 h6! 9 
4bxe4 4bxe4 10 Wxe4 Jtxa3! were alien to 
Fischer) 7...JU8 8 £tf3 
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The final strengthening of the position: 
freedom for the bishops! 

29...exd4 30 Ac4 d3 

If 30...c5, then White replies 31 lxf5! gxf5 
32 Wxf5 b5 33 lg7! Ixf6 34 Ax.f7 ^xg7 
(34...Sxf5 35 Sg8 mate) 35 #xc5 &xf7 36 
Axd4 etc. 

31 Axd3 lxd3 32 Wxd3 Sd6 33 Wc4 
<£se6 34 Ae5 

The strict computer suggests 34 Sxf5H gxf5 


18...$h8! 19 flc2 2g8! 20 Icd2 g5! 21 
Ad4 fig©? 22 £>c1 Scg8! 23 £>d3 Wf8 
(23...g4!?) 24 lei?! (24 &f2!) 24...g4! 25 
fxg4 e5!? 26 ±e3 <^xg4 27 £>d5 Ad8i 

and Black won in the end. 

...On his return to Moscow from Siegen, 
Spassky talked about his impressions of 
Fischer in an interview: 


jLxh3 29 Axe5 Hxe5 30 fxe5, or 24...$V7 25 
Axd4 b6 26 Ae6 Ab7 27 B Axe4 (27...^e5 
28 Axe5 and £%5) 28 #'xe4 the threat of 
4kg6+ gives White a decisive attack. 

22 4hf5! Ae0 

The alternatives are bad: 22...gxf5 23 gxS; 

22.. .h6 23 f4!, or 22...Axf5 23 gxf5 $3e7 
(23...g5 24 4Ag5!) 24 fxg6 hxg6 25 d4! (Soltis). 

23 £>c5! ^e7?! 

After the more tenacious 23...Ac8 White 
has the convincing reply 24 d4!, for example: 

24.. .exd4 25 Ac4 4te6 26 exd4 b5?! (if 

26.. .4.h8 there is a choice between 27 He3 and 

27 d5) 27 Axb5 43exd4 28 £lxd4 #3xd4 29 
AxeS fce8 30 ‘#c4+ (Shipov), or 24...^3e6 25 
£kg7 Wxgl (25...<&xg7 26 dxe5! and i.c4) 26 
lc4! exd4 27 exd4 <ih8 28 d5 £>xc5 29 dxc6 
g5 30 Se3 Sxe3 31 fxe3 bxc6 32 Sfl with an 
overwhelming advantage. 

24 £ixg7! ^xg7 25 g5! (the result of all the 
preceding preparatory work) 25...4bf5 26 
Xf3! b6 27 gxf6+ ih8 (27...'i r xf6 28 ^3e4!) 

28 4lxe6 fixe6 29 d4! 


35 Sg7 Wf8 36 fce6! JJxe6 37 £7! #xg7 38 
iSW mate! or 35..JSdl + 36 *4?g2 We8 37 Sg3 
Wf7 38 l‘xe6! 

34...Sd8 35 h4 £)d6 36 %4 37 h5 

£ie8 38 e4 ld2 39 Sh3 <^g8 40 hxg6 
4^xg6 41 f4 4?f8 42 Wgb £>d6 43 Axd6 + 
1-0 

Deep strategy! 

This game made such a great impression on 
Ulf Andersson, that in the 1970s the talented 
Swedish grandmaster, who is well known for 
his skill in defence, became one of the main 
ideologists of the 'hedgehog 7 set-up and the 
‘compressed spring 7 method when playing 
Black! That is how the chess revolution of the 
1970s began. 1 will describe this in detail in 
Volume 5, but here 1 will limit myself to one 
example, vividly illustrating the continuity of 
Fischer’s idea. 
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‘A tall young man, quite handsome in ap¬ 
pearance. Does not drink and does not smoke. 
Compared with previous years he has become 
somewhat calmer, although you still feel that 
he is terribly “twitchy”. He prefers solitude. In 
conversation he becomes animated and 
gesticulates. When he is talking with people, 
you gain the impression that he brushes them 
aside like an annoying fly. He evidently en¬ 
counters a mass of people whom he finds un¬ 
pleasant. 7 And he added: ‘I respect Fischer. I 
see in him a person who passionately loves 
chess, a person who, apart from chess, gener¬ 
ally speaking has nothing... He has a great 
chess talent and he is very hard-working. And 
for me this is the main thing. By character 
Fischer is spontaneous and proud. He says 
what he thinks. But such people find it hard to 
live in modern society, and it seems to me that 
Fischer is very lonely. This is one of his trage¬ 
dies... 7 

A vertical Ascent 

The loss of the crucial duel against Spassky at 
the Olympiad in Siegen had a marked effect 
on Fischer’s mood. Whereas before this he 
was fairly raring to play in the Interzonal 
tournament in Palma de Mallorca, now the 
United States Chess Federation (USCF) had to 
spend a mass of effort to put Bobby back on 
die ‘war path 7 . The situation was complicated 
by the fact that, by declining to play in the 
1969 USA Championship, Fischer had lost the 
right to play in the Interzonal.. But back in the 
September FIDE Congress die Americans 
obtained permission to choose their own 
representatives in this tournament. There only 
remained the small matter of persuading one 
of their three participants - Reshevsky, Benko 
or Addison - to give up his place for Fischer. 
The choice fell on Benko, who agreed to leave 
die stage in exchange for §2,000... And then, 
when it appeared that all the difficulties were 
behind them, Bobby unexpected ‘went on 
strike 7 ! 

At this critical moment the situation was 


saved by the Executive Director of the USCF, 
Ed Edmondson - a man whose role in 
Fischer’s fate is hard to overestimate. For the 
unbalanced, hot-tempered, capricious Bobby 
he became a genuine guardian angel: he de¬ 
fended his financial interests, achieved favour¬ 
able playing conditions, took it upon himself 
to resolve any organisational questions, dis¬ 
pelled doubts, smoothed conflicts, and was 
able to tune up Fischer for a fight or calm him 
at difficult moments... What a price 
Edmondson had to pay for all this can be 
judged from the following episode. Observing 
in Siegen how Fischer was amiably chatting in 
the restaurant with his ‘sworn enemy 7 Re¬ 
shevsky, Edmondson pointed to his lock of 
grey hair and cheerfully exclaimed: ‘This is 
from Bobby! 7 

1 think that the story of the Interzonal must 
have given Edmondson another grey lock. 
Here are a few extracts from his long- 
suffering letter to Fischer of 29 October 1970, 
when there were just ten days left before the 
start of the tournament: 

Dear Bobby, As I told you on the phone last night, 
your letter which arrived October 27 can only be de¬ 
scribed as heartbreaking. 

When you were here last week, we discussed how 
truly important your participation in the World 
Championship Cycle is to you, to USCF, and to chess 
in the United States. We discussed all conditions relat¬ 
ing to the entire Cycle, including realistic honorari¬ 
ums... After two days of what certainly must have been 
careful consideration apparently climaxing weeks of 
formative thought on your part, you told me on Thurs¬ 
day night that you had decided to play... On the basis 
of our imutual agreement, I wired Spain and Dr. 
Euwe that you would be replacing Benko. 

Despite my dismay — almost disbelief — upon receiv¬ 
ing your letter with its conditions quite beyond what we 
had agreed upon, I immediately contacted USCF 
Presiden t Dubeck and Messrs. Kasper, Fried, and 
Reeves of the American Chess Foundation. I ex¬ 
plained your letter to them and attempted to obtain 
financial support beyond that which I had promised 
you last week. Each of these people feels very strongly 
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that additional financial support will be forthcoming as 
you progress up the five steps leading to the World 
Championship... In my opinion, the honorariums and 
the prfie money would amount to well over $30,000. 

However, it is not easy to raise or to guarantee tens 
ofi thousands of dollars when even the first step has not 
been taken. More than anything else, I want to help 
you to become World Champion — 1 can only do so if 
there is a high degree of cooperation and faith between 
us. I strongly urge you to play in the Interzonal and in 
the Candidates Matches, trusting me as you progress to 
fight every step ofi the way for the best possible playing 
and financial conditions on your behalf... 

This titter should reach you on Friday. You have 
been considering your course ofi action for a long time, 
and I urge you to contact me before your Sabbath com¬ 
mences Friday evening. Every hour's delay in reaching 
a final decision heightens the probability that FIDE 
will rule for only two U.SA. players and tell Spain to 
name a participant to fill the vacancy. Let's not gamble 
needlessly on something as important as the World 
Championship. Trust me to do the best I can foryou, 
and tit's go! 

Your friend, FSB. Edmondson. 

This desperate message had its effect - 
Fischer nevertheless flew to Mallorca. True, in 
the words of grandmaster Vasyukov, ‘he 
looked somewhat unusual: he was casually 
dressed, unshaven and his hair needed cutting. 
Only in the second half of tine tournament did 
he acquire a well-groomed appearance. We 
exchanged a few words. To the question, was 
he going to play, Fischer replied: “Yes, of 
course!” 5 But since there was no guarantee 
that Bobby would not pull out in the course of 
the marathon event (the scandal of Sousse was 
still in everyone’s memories), the USCF de¬ 
tailed Edmondson to be his representative 
throughout the tournament. 

Such a measure proved by no means super¬ 
fluous, since the tournament was marked by a 
succession of mistakes by the arbiters and pro¬ 
tests by the participants. The conflicts started 
with the forced pairings, which had been abol¬ 
ished two years earlier by the FIDE Congress 


in Lugano. Seeing as it favoured Fischer (l 
would remind you: according to this rule, the 
players from one country had to meet one 
another in the first few rounds), the author of 
such a pairing idea could well have been 
Edmondson. On encountering a unanimous 
rebuff on the part of die Soviet and Yugoslav 
grandmasters, the chief arbiter O’Kelly went 
back on his word, but nevertheless moved the 
two final rounds closer to the start, in order to 
accelerate the ‘internecine’ meeting of USSR 
and Yugoslav players. 

As usual, Fischer’s and Reshevskv’s ‘reli¬ 
gious days’ added to the confusion. ‘On Fri¬ 
days they are allowed to play from 10 o clock 
in the morning, and on Saturdays from 7 
o’clock in the evening (for everyone the round 
would begin at 16.00),’ writes Taimanov’s sec¬ 
ond, grandmaster Vasyukov, ‘However, Lar¬ 
sen, who was due to meet Fischer on one of 
the Fridays, said that he could not play so 
early and demanded that, the game be moved. 
Then O’Kelly suggested that the 9th and 7th 
rounds should “change places”. But such an 
arbitrary step proved the last straw. The Soviet 
players stated that if this were to happen, they 
would retain the right to take any counter¬ 
measures, to the extent of withdrawing from 
the tournament.’ 

In the end the rounds remained in their 
places. And the ‘Larsen problem’ was solved 
by Edmondson. Taimanov provides the fol¬ 
lowing evidence: ‘Fischer, who in the summer 
had visited his spiritual fathers somewhere 
near Los Angeles, ascertained that he had 
been adhering too strictly to certain rules, be¬ 
ing guided by Reshevsky’s regime, and that he 
had, in particular, the right to end play on Fri¬ 
days not at 2.00-2.30 in the afternoon, but 
4.30-5.00. This made life easier for the organ¬ 
isers, who persuaded Larsen to begin the game 
at half past eleven, and if it is taken into ac¬ 
count that the whole previous day Larsen had 
been entertained by Mr Edmondson, Fischer’s 
current mentor and effectively his boss, one 
can understand why this affair was settled. 
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Looking ahead, I should mention that the early An excellent reply, which Smyslov appar- 
start in this game reflected not so much on ently did not take into account. 

Larsen, as on Fischer, who suffered his only 14 4he4 

defeat in die event on that day (GameNo.42). After 14 $3d4? bxc5! (14..JSad8!? Soltis) 15 

But Bobby started very confidently. After a 4ixc6 Wxb2 16 Sbl Wf6 the white king is 

draw with Hiibner he produced a series of five caught in the centre and comes under a mur- 

wins, his victims including Smyslov, Hort and derous attack: 17 Scl SacB 18 Sxc5 Jlb7 19 
Reshevsky. His games from Mallorca are an e4 Sxc6 20 fixc6 Jlxc6 21 exd5 Jlb5! 
amazing spectacle! When they met him, lead- 14..ELc3 15 4bxc3 #xc3+ 1© 'A’fl 2fd8 
ing grandmasters (to say nothing of masters) 17 §'c1 Jlxc4+ 18 bxc4 Wd3+ 19 ^gl 
played timidly, came unstuck and did not offer SacB 
a worthy resistance. 


Interzonal Tournament, 
Palma de Mallorca 1970, 2nd round 
E nglish Opening A3 6 


1 c4 g© 2 4ic3 ±g7 3 g3 c5 4 Ag2 ^c© 
5 b3?l e© 6 Ab2 ^ge7 7 4te4?! 

A very strange, passive plan. Smyslov is 
afraid of entering into a theoretical discussion 
with Fischer, but in so doing, and this is alto¬ 
gether atypical of him, he disrupts the harmo¬ 
nious coordination of his pieces. 

7...ikxb2 8 £sxb2 0-0 9 e3 (9 £>f3 is more 
natural) 9...d5 10 cxd5 4bxd5 11 £te2 b© 
12 d4? (12 0-0 ±a6 13 £k4 really is better) 


Throwing caution to the winds. After 20 h3 
bxc5 Black would have retained unpleasant 
pressure with level material. 


Again 21 h3 4he5 22 < 5fe , h2 would not have 
solved all White’s problems, in view of 

22.. Mel 23 Wei Wc2, or 22...1T5 23 Ifl 
^xc4 24 e4 Wc5 with a big lead in develop¬ 
ment. 

21.. .£ia5 22 h4!? 

It is hard to offer White any good advice. If 
22 iLfl, then 22...^ixc4. ‘Obviously the bal¬ 
ance could have been maintained by 22 Wxb6, 
since the last black pawn on the queenside 
would have been eliminated.’ (Vasyukov). But 
I am not sure that after 22...^3xc4 there is an 
acceptable way of parrying the attack dong the 
second rank, for example: 

1) 23 Wa7 Wc2 24 Wa.6 %7 25 ±fl Wb2 
26 Sel £ie5!, or 24 h3 Sd2 25 e4 2c7 26 
Wb8+ &p- 7 27 Ifl lcd7 28 Wb5 Ia7 29 a4 


13 dxc5 (there is already no time for 13 0-0? 
on account of 13...cxd4 14 exd4 Jtxe2 15 
Wxe2 £>xd4) 13.. .'§46! 
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Sa2 30 4?1 i 2 E7xa4 31 Bhgl Sa5 and ...#3d2! 
with considerable winning chances; 

2) 23 Wbl Wc3!? (Black wants more than 

23.. .*#xbl+ 24 Sxbl £3a3 25 flb3 ficl+ 26 
jk.fl ldd.1 27 < 4 > g2 £fl>l 28 Sd3 £>d2 29 jU2 
Sxhl 30 Sxd2 Shgl+i 31 4?f3 Sc5) 24 Wei 
ld2 25 Scl Wb2 26 Aft fcdfl 27 Sxc8+ 
£>xc8 28 a4 &d6 29 a5 4ie4 30 a6 Wa2 and 
wins; 

3) 23 Wb3 «ff5 (23...Wd2!? 24 a4 £ib2 25 
h4 fic2 26 Hfl 43d3 27 Sh2 Scl and ../£>e5 is 
also good) 24 a4 (24 Wbl Wl6) 24...Sd2 25 
flfl Sb2! 26 Wc3 Sc2 27 e4 (27 Wb4? ^3d2! 
and wins) 27...Wxf2+ 28 Sxf2 Sxc3 29 Sa2 
£>e5 with clearly the better ending. 

22.. .^xc4 23 Wf6 Wf5 (the threat of h4- 
h5-h6 forces Black to seek die exchange of 
queens: 23...Wc2 24 h5! or 23...Sc5 24 J,e4! 
Wd6 25 h5 etc. is unclear) 24 Wxf 5 gxf 5 



25 h5?! 

With the idea of fih4, but it appears that 
die standard 25 ^?h2 Sd2 26 Shfl would 
have been more tenacious, for example: 

26.. .£k5 27 <2?gl Scc2 28 e4 fxe4 29 ±xe4 
Sxa2 30 Sxa2 Sxa2 31 Sb'l with drawing 
chances. 

25.. .5d2 26 Id? 

And diis is an obvious mistake - the blun¬ 
der of a pawn. 26 fih4 4*3e5 27 Sd4 was nec¬ 
essary, although here too after 27,..Sb2! White 
would have remained in a difficult position: 28 
a4 ficc2 29 Sfl 4bg4 (Soltis), or 28 e4 fxe4 29 
jtxe4 (29 Sxe4 ^d3! and ...Hcc2) 29...f5 30 


jtb7 lcc2 31 f4 ^g4 32 Sd3 b5 etc. 

26.. .1c5!? 

Forcing the creation of a strong passed 
pawn on the c-file. The straightforward 

26.. .flxa2 27 Sh4 b5 was also good, for ex¬ 
ample: 28 jk.fl 4?g7! 29 Jtxc4 Sa4, or 28 h6 
4>f8 29 e4!? (otherwise ...<&e7 etc.) 29...fxe4 30 
±xe4 6 31 ±d3 ^e7! 32 g4 (32 i.xc4 Sa4!, 
winning) 32...&f6 and Black should win. 

27 3h4 



27.. .£ie5! 28 Sxc5 bxc5 29 Sa4 c4 30 

h6 (30 Sa3 Ic2!) 30...<3?f8 31 Sa8+ (here 
too after 31 Sa3 Black would have won 
quickly with 31...fic2! and ...c4-c3) 31 ...^e7 
32 fic8 

For the last time avoiding 32 Sa3 Sc2! and 
effectively admitting defeat. 

32.. .1xa2 33 £f1 Sc2 34 <£g2 £ig4 35 
4?g1 Sxf2 36 &xc4 Sf3 37 4?g2 lxe3 38 
flh8 ^xh6 39 2xh7 ^g4 40 l.b5 Sb3 41 
J.c6 lb2+ 42 <®g1 £>e5 43 &a8 Eb8 44 
J.h1 0-1 

Even such a battle-hardened and illustrious 
fighter as Smyslov played with a feeling of 
doom against Fischer. 

It appeared that the ‘extermination ma¬ 
chine’ would pulverise the opponents one 
after another in this manner. But unexpectedly 
something went wrong in Fischer’s well-oiled 
mechanism. In die 7th round he held out by a 
miracle against Matuiovic, and in the 8th he 
fell into a hopeless position with Naranja, but 
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again saved himself. Finally in the 9th he lost spectators suited that he distinctly heard: “Too 
ignominious!}' to Larsen... It is terrible to think early,” but in any case it became clear to 

what would have happened if Fischer had lost Geller that Fischer wanted to continue the 

all three games! I fear that even Edmondson game. Geller went terribly red and just two 

would have been unable to help here. In view moves later in a simple position he thought 

of Bobby’s state, as it was he did everything for a whole hour, and a few moves later he 

possible, protecting him like a fledgling. found himself a pawn down.’ (Sosonko) 
Vasyukov: ‘During the game with Naranja it Nevertheless die Soviet grandmaster de- 
suddenly appeared to Fischer that the specta- fended exceliendy and the adjourned position 

tors were slamming too loudly the door lead- was drawish. This was confirmed by home 

ing into the hall He went up to Edmondson analysis. However, during the resumption, 

and, gesticulating as usual, began saying some- when all his difficulties were already behind 

thing to him, pointing in irritation in the direc- him, Geller suddenly blundered... Such lapses 

tion of die audience. Edmondson did what he by his opponents in simple endgame posi- 

could to pacify Inis protege, and then “took up tions occurred several times in Fischer’s 

his post” by the door, carefully opening and games. Their cause is obvious: the extreme 

closing it for everyone coming in and going tension! ‘Geller allowed himself to relax, and 

out...’ Fischer, who had still not reduced his atten- 

Fischer did not immediately come to his tion and interest in the game, immediately 

senses. He obtained a dubious position against exploited his opponent’s error.’ (Taimanov) 

Portisch and then, despite all his efforts, he was It: was perhaps with this smile of Caissa that 
unable to overcome Polugayevsky, although he Fischer’s famous finishing spurt to die chess 

staggered him by playing the move 1 c4 for Olympus began. Having regained his self- 

virtually the first time in his life {Volume 3, Game confidence, he began playing with his former 

No.24), The turning-point w r as his 12di round pressure and energy. After ‘testing’ his form in 

game with Geller, who at that point was leading games with Ivkov and Minic, he braked slightly, 

die tournament. Bobby faced a difficult prob- like a plane be fore take-off (draws with Jimenez 

lem: firstly, he had a catastrophic score against and Uitumcn) — and then produced a series of 

Geller (+2-5=2), and secondly, he had the 19 successive wins, unprecedented in die his- 

black pieces. Fischer chose a quiet variation of tory of qualifying competitions! 

the Griinfeld Defence - and won the psycho- Bobby scored six of these at die finish in 
logical duel: deciding that his opponent would Mallorca. First he gave Rubinetti a good les- 

be satisfied with a draw, as early as the 7di son in the Sicilian (in our day the sacrifice at 

move Geller offered a draw. d5 of the bishop for the e6-pawn is no longer 

‘Fischer’s first reaction was to laugh. Geller a surprise) and then he crushed Uhlmann in 

too began to laugh: the situation was clear •- attractive style. 

die American had lost his three previous ^_,_____ 

games to him... Suddenly Fischer stopped Game 86 

laughing, bent down and said something to W.Uhlmann-R.Fischer 

Geller. Geller did not understand foreign lan- Interzonal Tournament, 

guages. I saw-' many times how someone Palma de Mallorca 1970,18th round 
would address him in English or German: a Modern Benoni Defence A75 

broad smile usually appeared on his face and 

he would amicably nod his head, whatever 1 eS4 %f6 2 c4 c5!? 

was said to him. It is not known what die fu- Back in 1966 Bobby had expanded his 
ture world champion said, but one of the opening repertoire, adding to his King’s 
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Indian, Grunfeld and Nimzo-Indian the no 
less active Modern Benoni Defence. 


jm (7 ±q2 ±g7 8 f4 0-0 9 3 Se8 10 £k!2 

c4! was Pomar-Fischer, Havana Olympiad 
1966; 7 £>f3 - Game No.89) 7...a6 8 a4 lg7 
9 £rf3 0-0 10 le2 lg4 11 0-0 Se8 12 
h3? 

Overlooking a classical tactical stroke. The 
correct continuation is 12 $M2 ^.xe2 13 
Wxc2 £ih5 14 ±e3 &d7 15 a5 (Korchnoi- 
Torre, Leningrad Interzonal 1973; Bdiavsky- 
Kasparov, 47th USSR Championship, Minsk 
1979) or 15 g4 (Portisch-Kasparov, Moscow 
1981) with slightly the better game for White, 
but double-edged. 


Desperation, since no consolation is of¬ 
fered by both 17 Sfel le5 18 a5 Sxb2 19 
Sabi Sxbl 20 Sxbl Wc8 followed by ...&d7 
and ...Sb8, and 17 Wg3 ±e5 18 Sfel Sxa4 or 
18 f4 (Janosevic-Zuckerman, Vrnjacka Banja 
1971) 18...Axb2 19 Sfel Wc8. 

17...iLe5 (of course, not 17...Wxa4?? 18 Se7) 
18 Wdl 

After 18 Jlh6 there can follow 18,..fixb2 
(and if 19 Wf6, then 19...£>c6!), while if 18 a5 
-18...Sxb2orl8...^d7. 





12...£sxe4! 

A famous trick! In my youth I began play¬ 
ing the Modern Benoni under the influence of 
my schoolmate, the future grandmaster Elmar 
Magerramov (who, like all of us, learned his 
opening subtleties from Fischer), and it was 
our secret dream to catch an opponent in this 
trap! 

13 £ixe4 

Black also has the advantage after 13 hxg4 
±xc3! 14 Wb3l i.b4! 15 Ad3 £ld7 16 g5 (16 
±xe4?! fixe4 17 ±xd6 £fo6(f6) or 16 Sfel 
&df6 17 g5 4)g4 18 ±xe4 fixed 19 lc4 Sxc4 
20 Wxc4 Wd7 is worse for White) 16...f5 17 
£}d4!? cxd4! 18 Wxb4 &dc5 19 Sadi ^xg5 


Sxe4 14 Jlg5 


15 ld3 lxf3 16 


19 Wxa4 

Equivalent to capitulation. However, 19 
±c2 fe 20 Sc2 21 b3 Wa3! 22 Sfel 
Sd4 23 Wb 1 24 A c 3 ^ixdS! 25 Ax d4 

Jlxd4 was equally hopeless. 

19.. .5xa4 20 14 ld4+ 21 i?h1 (if 21 &h2 
£k!7 22 Se7 Black would have won by 

22.. .^1»6! 23 fixb7 Sb4!) 21...4id7 22 Se7 
4rif6 (22...^b6!?) 23 Sxb7 (or 23 Axf6 &xf6 
24 Sxb" 1 Sd4 and wins) 23...£tti5 

23..,£>xd5 suggests itself, but Fischer has 
his own way. 

24 *h2 (24 lei Jtf2!) 24.,.le3! 25 ke2 
lxf4+ 26 lxf4 Sxf4 27 Sb6 fixfl 28 
Ixfl ld8 29 Sxa6 <&g7 30 lb5 &f6 31 
±c6 9^e5 32 fia7 If8 33 fie7+ ^d4 34 
Bd7 £tf6! 0-1 

Yet another victory against an experienced 
grandmaster who never got out of the open¬ 
ing. 
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If diis game were taken as an isolated epi¬ 
sode, you could talk about Fischer being 
lucky, but his Mallorca games were nearly all 
like that! The picture, with rare exceptions, 
was roughly the same: concrete problems 
timidity — doom — oversight — defeat. That is, 
the resistance, even that offered by the top 
players, was clearly inadequate... 

True, Taimanov was not overawed and up 
to a certain point he played quite well. Against 


4rixd4 e6 5 4rib5 d6 Fischer employed 6 c4 
(instead of his usual 6 iLf4 - Games Nos. 91 
and 98), but in the resulting complicated ma¬ 
noeuvring Black equalised fully and by the 
27tit move he had a perfectly decent position. 


Tliis exchange leaves Fischer with his fa¬ 
vourite bishop against a knight. However, af¬ 
ter 32...Se8 Taimanov was concerned about 
33 h4! with the idea of 33...4)xe4? 34 Jlxe4 
fixed 35 4)f6+. And after 33...£*h7 Black’s 
defence, especially in time-trouble, is not-easy: 

1) 34 b3 Se5?! (34...fieri! is correct) 35 
$3e3! 4ftf6? 36 <?3f5 g6 37 fixd6 4?3h5 38 Wg4 
^h7 39 Wxh5!! fix6 (39...gxh5 40 Sxh6+ 
*g8 41 Bg3+ and Sh8 mate) 40 exf5 Wxd6 
(40...gxh5 41 f6+ and mate) 41 Wg4 fie7 42 
fxg6+ fxg6 43 fi g 3, or 35...1d7 36 fid5 Wc7 
37 c5! bxc5 38 Scxc5! with an extra pawn; 

2) 34 $3e3!? fie6! (but not 34... Axed? 35 
Jtxe4 fixe4 36 fid5 Wc7 37 <$if5 g6 38 h5 and 
wins) 35 ^f5 fig6 36 We3! fie6! 37 Wf4 (or 

37 Wd4 38 flg3 g6 39 &xd6 fia7 40 
^xc5 bxc5 with drawing chances) 37...^f6! 

38 lxd6 Bxd6 39 £kd6 fld7 40 e5 fie7 41 
fie3 £\g4 42 Se2 ^xe5 (42...h5!?) 43 
Se6 44 ^Jd4 1 e7, maintaining die balance, 
albeit with difficulty. 

33 Sxd5 Wc7 34 e5! (Fischer immediately 
expands the scope of his bishop) 34...dxe5 


Interzonal Tournament, 

Palma de Mallorca 1970,19th round 


27..,£te6?l 

On the threshold of time-trouble Black de¬ 
viates from the correct path — 27...fie7 28 
J&Lc2 fie5 (‘in the spirit of the blockade,’ as 
Taimanov writes) 29 ficdl(fl) f6 or 28...iLc6 
with a sound and at least equal position. The 
removal of the knight from the ideal c5-square 
ultimately leads to a breakthrough by White at 
diis initially well-fortified point! 


Another small step towards min. The cool- 
headed 35...4ie6! ‘would have allowed the safe 
consolidation of the position.’ (Taimanov). 
For example: 36 Wc4 g6 37 fixd8+ 4lkd8 38 
h4 h5 39 fie3 £\e6 etc. 

36 1,15! Wxe5 (or 36...g6 37 h4!) 37 fixe5 
g6 38 h4! foh7?\ 
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Another time-trouble error. The simple 

38...f6! would have forced a rook endgame, 
which, though somewhat inferior for Black, is 
in principle tenable: 39 Sb5 gxf5 40 hxg5 
hxg5 41 Sxf5 ^g7 (Taimanov) 42 fid3 ^g6 
43 Sfd5 Se8 44 JSd6 g4, or 39 ite6+ 40 
fiee.3 ^Llxe6 41 fixe6 ^f7 42 2c6 fie8 etc. 



The bishop occupies the long diagonal and 
begins to dominate the knight. It is strange 
that Taimanov did not take this bitter lesson 
into account and six months later, in his 
match with Fischer, he again allowed the same 
balance of forces (Games Nos. 91 and 93). 

39...£>f6 40 Ai3 Id7? 

‘The last move before the time control and 
already the decisive mistake. 40...Sc7 was es¬ 
sential, leaving the d7-square free for the 
knight.’ (Taimanov) 

41 Ib5 2d4 

The sealed move. In Taimanov’s opinion, 
the modest 41...Sdd8 was more tenacious, but 
even then after 42 b3! the threat of c4-c5 is 
still impending. 



42 c5! 

An energetic start to the adjournment ses¬ 
sion! ‘In our analysis,’ whites Taimanov, 
‘Vasyukov and I were still hoping to save the 
game in the event of the tempting 42 h5 g5 43 
c5 Be8 44 cxb6 g4 45 b7 gxB 46 bSW f2! 47 
<§3g4 48 Scl Se3 49 Wh4 Sde4 with a 
draw after 50 Sg5+ hxg5 51 Wxg5+. But 
Fischer also saw this...’ 


However, at the end of this variation Black 
gains not a draw?, but a win -■ 51...^hS 52 
Sc8+ fie8. Therefore White should make a 
draw by 49 Sb3 (instead of 49 Wh4?) 

49.. .5xg3 50 Sxg3 Se4 51 Ifl. But, in turn, 
earlier he could have won by 45 1x6! (instead 
of 45 b7?). 

In my view?, the inclusion of 42 h5?! g5 43 
c5 would have given Black another chance of 
confusing matters - 43...g4! 44 1x6 ^xh5 45 
cxb6 (45 Sxb6 Sbd8 or 45 4?gl 2xa4 46 
fixb6 Sal+ 47 <^f2 Sd8 is also unclear) 

45.. .g3! 46 1T3 Sxa4 47 let £sf4 and ...&e6. 

42.. .2xh4+ 43 &g1 (die outcome is de¬ 
ckled by the total domination of die bishop 
over the knight) 43...Hb4 

Not 43...fixa4 44 fixb6, and White’s passed 
pawn will cost a piece. 



44 2xb4! 

‘The clearest way, which was certainly de¬ 
cided on during adjournment analysis. In the 
event of 44 Sb3 fixb3 45 2xb3 £5d7 46 c6 
4te5 47 ix!5 Sc8! 48 lxb6 &f8 tilings would 
have been much more difficult for White.’ 
(Taimanov). For example: 49 fia6 ^e7 50 
lxa5 4?d6 51 b4 £5 52 Jtb3 £kc6 53 Sd5+ 
4?e7 54 2x5 4?d6 with drawing chances, 

44...axb4 45 Sc4 bxc5 (45...£kl7? 46 c6 
etc.) 46 Sxc5 4?g7 (or 46...g5 47 a5 g4 48 
Jlc6 Sc8 49 lc4 and a5-a6) 47 a5 fle8 48 
Scl! 

‘A text-book manoeuvre!’ (Taimanov). The 
rook is placed behind the passed pawn. 
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48,..Se5 (it 48...Se7, then 49 a6 Sa7 50 Jlb7 
etc.) 49 Sal Se7 50 ‘X+2 (the start of a vic¬ 
torious raid by the king) 5Q...4he8 51 a6 
Sa7 52 &e3 £>c7 53 lb7 £se6 54 Ia5 
3?f6 55 ^d3 «e7 56 9l?c4 *d6 57 2d5 + 
^?c7 58 1 -0 

Fischer conducted this ending in his patent 
style. 

‘For the first time on my own experience,’ 
writes Taimanov, ‘I experienced that special 
Fischer characteristic, about which I had heard 
from colleagues. As soon as Bobby senses 
even the slightest decrease in his opponent’s 
energy, or uncertainty in his play, he instantly 
concentrates all his forces and begins playing 
with a redoubled will to win. This incredible 
Fischer imperiousness, the “field of force” 
diat he radiates, has sometimes found super¬ 
natural explanations. Superficial journalists 
have tried to ascribe to Fischer certain mysti¬ 
cal ways of influencing the opponent’s mind. 
One German correspondent wrote in all seri¬ 
ousness: “The mysterious emanations issuing 
from Fischer gradually envelop his opponent, 
paralysing his drinking and will. Fie is unable 
to rid himself of die feeling that an invisible 
vampire is drinking glasses of his blood.” Not 
bad! And Bobby had to defend himself against 
such ridiculous attacks: “What has psychologi¬ 
cal murder got to do with it? You simply have 
to find the strongest move in any position. I 
win my games not with the help of some kind 
of spells, but much more simply: I arrive, I sit 
down at the board and... I win!” ’ 

His game widi Henrique Mecking also fol¬ 
lowed such a scenario. True, this was not yet 
the Mecking of the mid-1970s. In Palma, as 
also three years earlier in Sousse, he only shared 
llth-12th places. Nevertheless his brilliant tal¬ 
ent was obvious. After losing to the 16-year-old 
Brazilian at die Olympiad in Lugano (1968), 
grandmaster Unzicker said: This lad is some¬ 
thing between Paul Morphy and Bobby 
Fischer.’ By the way, Henrique regarded him¬ 
self as a pupil of Fischer and even imitated him 


— true, not so much in his manner of play, as in 
his extravagant declarations. At any event, the 
‘teacher’ himself did not have a high opinion of 
the Brazilian prodigy: ‘This braggart once said: 
“I think that if Fischer were to lose to me, this 
would not damage his reputation.” The gas¬ 
bag! I will lose to Mecking only if I’m bitten by 
a poisonous snake!’ 

After becoming the first Brazilian grand¬ 
master in 1972, Mecking then won two suc¬ 
cessive Interzonal tournaments (Petropoiis 
1973 and Manila 1976). However, on both 
occasions he was unable to proceed further 
than the quarter-final matches: in 1974 he lost 
to Korchnoi (+1-3=9), and in 1977 to Po~ 
lugayevsky (+0-1=11). As you can see, Henri¬ 
que was a long way short of his idol: Fischer 
made the same number of draws in the entire 
qualifying cycle, but at the same time he 
scored 38 wins! 

In 1979 Mecking fell seriously ill, withdrew 
from the Interzonal tournament in Rio de 
Janeiro and was out of chess for a long time. 
After making a miraculous recovery, he wrote 
a book Hon-’ Christ saved my Life and completed 
a course at a Catholic Academy. In 1991 he 
made an attempt to return to chess, but after 
losing a short match to die Yugoslav grand¬ 
master P.Nikolic (2 1 / 2 -3 1 / 2 ), and playing in sev¬ 
eral other matches and tournaments over die 
next few years, he again disappeared... 

Henrique’s first meeting at die board with 
Fischer was at the tournament in Buenos Ai¬ 
res, and he was one of the few who managed 
to hold out. But in Mallorca he had a bad time 
of it. Although Bobby had already qualified 
for the Candidates, when asked how he was 
intending to play in die three remaining 
rounds, he replied: ‘For a win, of course!’ In 
the game with Mecking he modernised one of 
Nimzowitsch’s ancient ideas (more than thirty 
years later this variation was analysed in detail 
in the book Nim^p-Larsen Attack by B.jacobs 
and j.Tait, and in an article by I.Odessky in 
the magazine Shakhmatny Peterburg (2002, 
Nos.2 and 3). 
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Game 88 


Interzonal Tournament, 
Palma de Mallorca 1970, 21st round 
Virsen-Sirnagin Opening A06 


For the third time - after his wins over 
Tukmakov and Andersson (Games Nos.79 and 
83) - Fischer employs this ‘flank’ opening, and 
Mecking no longer risks replying l...e5. 

1 ,.„d5 (l...e5 — Volume 3, Game No.78; l...c5 - 
GameNoJI) 2 Ab2 c5 3 ^f3?! 

This inaccuracy — instead of 3 e3! ^Lk6 4 
&f3 - has long been known and, strangely 
enough, it was later also made by Petrosian in 
his match with Fischer. 



Odessky; 11 £kc6i? bxc6 is tempting, al¬ 
though, in the opinion of Jacobs and Tait, 
Black is perfectly alright if he follows up with 

12 ... A17)!) Il...^xe5 12 fxe5 a5 13 a4 b5! with 
good counterplay (Morozevich-Rashkovsky, 
Moscow 1992). 


With the intention after f2-f4 of obtaining a 
Dutch Defence with reversed colours and of 
creating an attack on die kingside. 







3...<ac6?l 

3...f6! 4 c4 (4 e3 e5 Lisitsyn-Botvinnik, 
Moscow 1944) 4...d4 5 d3 e5 is more active, 
creating a powerful centre (Petrosian-Fischer, 


9.. .0-0 10 $3d2 would have led to a normal 
position from the ‘Nimzowitsch Attack’ (cf. 
the note to White’s 8th move), but here Black 
has to reckon with the spoiling of his pawns 
after 10 £)xc6!? 

10 4hd2 0-0 11 f4 <53d7 

11.. .b5 is sharper: 12 Sf3 4id7 13 fih3 
£ke5 14 Wh5 h6 15 Jtxe5 f6 16 Ab2. d4 17 
Sg3 dxe3 with an unclear game (A.Shashin- 
S.Ivanov, Leningrad 1981; Kharlov-Raetsky, 
St Petersburg 1999). 


6th matchgame, Buenos Aires 1971). 

4 e3 4M6 (4...a6 5 d4! Korchnoi-Timman, 
Tilburg 1985) 5 Abb Adi 6 0-0 e6 7 d3 

±e7 8 ±xc6!? 

Nimzowitsch successfully played 8 ^bd2 
0-0 9 Jlxc6 ±xc6 10 £^e5, and here apart 
from 10...Sc8 (as in the present game), 

10.. .1te8!? 11 f4 £k!7 is possible (Nimzo- 
witsch-Rubinstein, Semmering 1926), or 

10.. 7§3d7!? (Nimzowitsch-H.Wolf, Carlsbad 
1923) 11 f4 (11 %4 £ixe5 12 ±xe5 g6! 


12 #‘g4 £ixe5 

Of course, not 12...6? 13 ffcg7+! &xg7 14 
£>xc6+ Jtf6 15 £hsd8. 12...±f6 is possible, 
with die idea of ...g7-g6 and ...Agl (Odessky), 
but die simplest is 12...d4! (nowadays they play 
this automatically, shutting out the dangerous 
bishop at b2) 13 £kc6 (13 exd4?! cxd4 14 
jLxd4? ^3f6! 15 ^xc6 Sxc6 16 JLxf6 Jlxf6 17 
Hacl i.b2 is bad for White) 13...Ixc6 14 £tf3 
(or 14 c4 f5 with equality) 14...Jlf6 15 e4 ite7! 
and Black has no problems. 
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13 AxeS 

If 13 feeS, then 13...1.g5! (Alekhine) 14 
lael d4 15 £>c4 b5 16 Axe3+ 17 Sxe3 
dxe3 18 £kc8 WxcS with a drawn position 
with opposite-coloured bishops: 19 lei Wc7 
20 lxe3 Wa5! 21 a3 Wd2 (Jacobs, Tait) or 

19.. .#a6 20 a3 Wa5\ (Odessky). 

13.. .1.f6 

Serious consideration should have been 
given to 13...g6!? 14 ^3f3 -4d7 and ...£7-f6 
(Maksimovich-Tsvetkovich, Kladovo 1990; 
J ohannson-Nordvall, Sweden 1992), or 

14.. .Wd7 15 lb2 16 with equality (and if 16 
h4, then 16...fif7 17 h5 figT). Mecking’s mis¬ 
fortune was that right to the end of the game 
he could not bring himself to play ...g7~g6. 
14lf3!? 

14 4if3 is not so aggressive: 14..,d4 (Black 
can also manage without this move and play 

14.. .b5 or 14...#e7) 15 e4 Wei 16 Sf2 (Szekely- 
Gyadzi, Acropolis 1992) 16..JLxe5l? 17 fxe5 £5 
18 exf6 Sxf6 19 Safi ficf8 with equality. 


York 1927) 17 flffi!? (Alekhine; 17 Hh3 h6 18 
£5 with equality - Nimzowitsch) 17...c4! 
(Odessky) or immediately 15...f5!P 16 exf6 
Sxf6 17 Safi Sg6 18 Wf4 Wei (18...K6!?), in 
all cases with a defensible position. 

15 Safi (White already begins to have con¬ 
crete threats, the first beingSh3) 15.,.a5?l 

Again a loss of time: apparently Mecking 
thought that everything was alright, failing to 
sense die danger of his position. After 15...g6! 
Black could have defended successfully: 16 
lxf6 Wxf6 17 G exf5 18 Sxf5 We? 19 %3 
HceS, or 16 flh3 lg7! 1.7 lxg7 feg7 18 && 
f6 and ...%8. 

16 2g3! (with the threat of Wxg7+l) 

16...AxeS? 

The decisive mistake - Black overlooks the 
opponent’s 19th move. After 16...g6! it would 
have been not at all simple for White to win 
with his attack on the king. 

17 fxe5 f5 (17...g6 18fl£6! or 17...f6 18 Wh4! 
is also unacceptable) 18 exf6 2xf8 



14.. .We7?! 

An unsuccessful novelty. Black’s preceding 
play would only have been justified by the 
immediate I4...1xe5! 15 fee5, and now 

15.. .#a5 16 Sg3 g6 17 £i£3! (Nimzowitsch) 

17.. .#c3 18 Sfl £5! (but not 18...Wxc2? 19 
£\g5 Wxd3 20 £)xh7! Ib5 21 lgf3!, or 

19.. .h5 20 Wf4 #xd3 21 e4! and 4bxf7, win- 
ning) 19 Wh.4 Sc7 (Jacobs, Tait), 15...Wc7 16 
Wh5 ±e8! (16...h 6?\ 17 Safi g6? 18 Wxh6 
Wxe5 19 Sf6! Nimzowitsch-Sp.iel.mann, New 


19 Wxg7 +! (White transposes into an end¬ 
game with an extra pawn and very confidently 
converts his advantage) 19...f-‘xg7 20 SxfS 
Wxg3 21 hxg3 2e8 22 g4 a4 (22...fie7 23 
g5!) 23 4hf3 axb3?l 

23..,e5 looks more tenacious, although after 
24 £ig5! Black’ s position is unenviable. 

24 axb3 &gl 25 g5 e5 26 ^h4! ±d7 27 
Hd6 le6 28 £f2 *f7 29 Ib6 Mel 30 e4 
dxe4 31 dxe4 c4 32 b4 lg4 33 &e3 fid? 
34 g6+! 4?f8 35 gxh7 Hxh7 36 %2g6+ 
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4?e8 37 ^xe5 Jlc8 38 £jxc4 *d8 39 ^d6 
lg7 40 <2?f2 <fc>c7 41 4bxc8 ^xc8 42 ld6 
1-0 

In the next round it was the turn of the 
highly experienced Gligoric, who was once 
one of Fischer’s most uncomfortable oppo¬ 
nents, with four wins against him. I would 
remind you that only Petrosian, Reshevsky 
and Tai beat him this many times, and only 
two players exceeded this — Spassky and 
Geller (five wins each). But after his terrible 
defeat in 25 moves at the Olympiad in Havana 
(1966), Gligoric cracked and was transformed 
into one of Fischer’s ‘clients’, losing a further 
four games without reply. The last of these 
occurred in Mallorca. 



1 d4 4rif6 2 c4 e6 3 <£ic3 c5 4 d5 exd5 5 
cxd5 d6 6 4tf3 (6 e4 g6 7 Jlf4 - Game 
No. 86) 6.,.g6 7 e4 ±g7 8 te2 0-0 9 0-0 
(Gligoric’s favourite variation) 9...Se8 10 
£id2 £ibd7 11 a4! 

The advantages of this move over 11 #c2 
have been described in the notes to Volume 3, 
Game No. 3 3. 

11.. .^e5 (1 l...a6 12 Wc2 £>e5 13 h3 g5!? 
Bakos-Berliner, Montreal 1956) 12 Wc2 (Pet¬ 
rosian began with 12 Sa3!?) 

12.. .g5!? 

A fresh idea for those times, and more solid 
than the “1972 hit’ 12...^h5, after which Gli¬ 
goric played 13 Jlxh5 gxh5 14 ^3dl! (cf. Vol¬ 
ume 3, Game No. 3.3). 

In die early 1980s I tried 12...g5 in a train¬ 
ing match with Magerramov and came to the 
conclusion that White can retain some advan¬ 
tage. But at the start of the 1970s the play on 
the dark squares appeared radier promising 
for Black, which attracted Fischer with his 


very concrete approach to die solving of opening 
(and also other) problems. This was a step 
forward: in the era of Botvinnik, Smyslov and 
Petrosian the ...g6-g5 advance, creating a 
chronic weaknesses on the light squares, could 
not even have been conceived. 



13£if3 

A sound move (exchanging the dangerous 
knight), but not the most active. Subsequently 
Gligoric successfully employed 13 b3, Jtb2 
and Sacl, and Petrosian and Pordsch -13 

13...£sxf3+ 14 ilxf3 h6 

In Gligoric’s opinion, 14...^M7 was better, 
when Black equalises after 15 Jtg4 $3e5 16 
Jtxc8 2xc8, but 15 a5!? £3e5 16 Jte2 prom¬ 
ises White more. 

15 ±d2 a6 (15. .Mel 16 lacl!) 16 &e2 

We7 

16...ild7 was more normal, but Bobby 
conceives a risky - and provocative! - raid 
into the opponent’s clen (he used a similar idea 
in the 2nd game of his match with Larsen - 
Game No, 96). 

17 Sael! WeS?\ 

It w'as not yet too late for Black to ‘change 
his mind’, by playing 17...b6. But then after 18 
‘Ahl White would have retained a solid and 
quite favourable position. Therefore Fischer, a 
subtle psychologist, goes in for a bluff - and 
amazingly quickly achieves his aim: the auda¬ 
cious queen sortie upsets Gligoric’s mental 
equilibrium! 
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18 ©hi (a useful prophylactic move, intensi¬ 
fying the threat of £2,-f4) 18.. Mld4 
There is no longer anything better, for ex¬ 
ample: 18...Jkd7 19 f4! ^d4 20 e5! dxe5 21 
£xg5 hxg5 22 Jlxg5, or 20...^xd5 21 <§3xd5 
Wxd5 22 JLc4 Wc6 (22...±f5 23 Wxf5 and 
exd6) 23 ±xf7+! &xf7 24 fxg5+ %8 25 gxh6 
dxe5 26 hxg7 and wins. 


trapping the queen. But this is an illusion! 
Later Gligoric suggested 20 g3, when there 
can follow 20...Jh3 21 Sgl £dl 22 a5 Sab8 
(but not Kapengut’s recommendation 22...g4?! 
in view of 23 #cl &hl 24 Igfl!) 23 f4 (23 
Sal f5!?) 23...g4 with a complicated game. 

In my view, White could still have retained 
the better prospects with 20 a5! followed by 
43d 1 and Jlc3, exploiting the unfortunate po¬ 
sition of the black queen and the holes in the 
enemy position. 


19 f4! w r as more energetic, and after 19...g4 
White gains the advantage with both the ma¬ 
noeuvring 20 Jldl Jtd7 21 ite3 ^b4 22 Jlf2! 
43h5 (22. 43h7 23 l,g3 and e4-e5) 23 ±h4 
with die idea of 24 h3 (and if 23...43f6, then 
24 e5), and die sharp 20 e5 £>xd5 21 Sdl!? 
(but not Klovans’s recommendation 21 43xd5 
Wxd5 22 JLc4 on account of 22...JL6! 23 
^xf5 Wxc4 24 exd6 fie6 with equality) with 
the threat of an invasion at d6. 

Black would also have been set complicated 
problems by 19 Jle3 Wb4 20 f4! - since 

20...4ke4?! 21 43xe4 Sxe4 (21...Wxe4 22 
±d3! and fxg5) 22 &d3 J.f5 23 fxg5 hxg5 24 
Mf2 Jlg6 25 Axe4 Wxe4 26 JLxg5 and 
or 20...Af5?! 21 fxg5 43xe4 22 fixf5 43xc3 23 
gx.h6! 43xe2 (23..Jlxe3 24 fig5!) 24 Wxc2 
Jlxh6 25 Wf2 allows White a dangerous at¬ 
tack, all that remains for Black is 20...g4 21 
jtd2 Wd4, transposing into a position exam¬ 
ined in die previous paragraph. 

19.-.^h5! (Black succeeds in gaining control 
of the f4-square) 20 43b5?? 

White decides to punish his opponent — by 


The outcome is diat Black has tw'O pieces 
for a rook and pawn and even- chance of win¬ 
ning. The battle has already effectively ended, 
without hardly having begun... 

25 b4! (creating at least some counterplay) 
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28.. .b6?l 

28...g4! was more accurate, expanding the 
scope of die bishop: 29 fid2 (29 g3 ^3e2!; 29 
a5 g3! 30 h3 ±xii3!) 29...gxf3 30 gxB 4>h7 31 
H>3 ±h3 32 Bgl fig8! 33 Sxg8 &xg8 34 
Wb2 iLg4!! } or 29 fxg4 Axg4 30 fibl (30 
fide! <£kl3 31 Hxb7 Sf8 32 Ie3 #d4 etc.) 

30.. .M5! 31 Wd2 $3e2 32 Sb4 Well 33 Wei 
Jtg6! 34 Wbl (34 Wal fia5) 34...He5 and 
...£k3, winning. 

29 Sf2? 

Missing a one-move tactic. Gligoric rec¬ 
ommended 29 Sd 2 , and 29 Wxb 6 was also 
much more tenacious: 29...Aa6! (not 

29.. .fixa4 30 g31) 30 fifel (after 30 Sgl g4! 
Black is threatening ...g4-g3) 30...Ae2! 31 Sal 
g4 32 We3 gxf3 33 gxf3 ^117 etc. 

29.. .4.id3! (here White could already have 
resigned) 30 Wxb 6 &xf 2 + 31 fcf2 Sxa4 
32 ^>g 1 Sal 33 Wei fla 2 34 Wg3 Wb 2 
35 h4 Sal 0-1 

Before the curtain the American obtained 
another point when Panno defaulted (he de¬ 
manded that on die Saturday, when Bobby 
would sit down at the board only after sunset, 
all the games should begin simultaneously, but 
he was refused) and he finished in splendid 
isolation: 1. Fischer - I 8 V 2 out of 23; 2-4. 
Geller, Hiibner and Larsen -15; 5-6. Taimanov 
and Uhlmann - 14; 7-8. Portisch and Smyslov 
- I 3 V 2 ; 9-10. Gligoric and Polugayevsky - 13 
etc. Again, as in Buenos Aires, his margin over 
the closest pursuers was 3 V 2 points - this re¬ 
minded one of Alekhine in San Remo and Bled! 

Although it was obvious that no one could 
compete with Fischer (the unprecedented 
crushing of the Soviet ‘team’ is impressive: 
3 V 2 -V 2 ), in itself his achievement in Mallorca 
did not yet look so extraordinary. Chess 
history knows of a number of brilliant 
victories in Interzonal tournaments: Kotov 
(1952) - I 6 V 2 out of 20, Bronstein (1955) - 15 
out of 20, Tal (1979) - 14 out of 17, after 
which slumps followed. In the Candidates 
tournament Kotov shared only 8 th-9th places, 


rs 


Bronsrein - 3rd-7th, while Tal was eliminated 
as early as his quarter-final match... 

That year Fischer’s play was exceptional, 
but could such a standard be maintained? 
Would he be able to combat the pre-match 
anxiety? Would he not collapse if he met with 
a cruel rebuff? The Candidates matches were 
due to answer all these questions. Although, 
for Spassky, by all appearances, the outcome 
of them was not a particular secret: The most 
interesting figure among modem players is 
Fischer. He is at die height of his creative 
powers and is the most probable contender 
for a world championship match. In t his ease 
he may also become world champion, but diat 
will depend on rue.’ 

The pairings for die matches was made be ¬ 
fore die closing ceremony. The first to find 
himself standing in Fischer’s way was Tai¬ 
manov. The following evaluation of his oppo¬ 
nent’s play, made immediately afterwards, 
makes interesting reading: 

‘Botvinnik says dial Fischer’s style reminds 
him most of die sty le of the young Smyslov. 
The same clarity, die same classical approach to 
the building up of the position. For this reason, 
when you are playing Fischer, you don’t feel a 
great sense of danger. You can guess each of 
his moves, it is another matter that each of his 
moves may be slightly stronger dian it appears, 
as used to happen with Smvslov. Nevertheless, 
the panic-stricken horror that was caused by 
the moves and sacrifices of Tal, and earlier 
Alekhine, is not something that you experience. 
This is both his strength, and his weakness. 
Fischer does not like unclear positions, and see 
how wonderfully Spassky exploits this. After a 
very clear and strategic conduct of die opening, 
he takes die game into unclear complications, 
thereby throwing Fischer into confusion. 
Fischer begins to grow nervous and fidgety, 
and this is reflected in his play. Of course, 
Fischer is a wonderful player, bur in my opin¬ 
ion he is not “super-humanly” strong. At any 
event, one can join battle with him and that is 
what I will have to do.’ 



The first Victim 

The outcome of the Interzonal tournament 
seriously alarmed the directors of the USSR 
Sports Committee. Fischer’s crushing finish- 
mg spurt showed that he was more deter¬ 
mined than ever. When Edmondson, the head 
of the USCF, was asked whether Fischer 
would take part in the Candidates matches, he 
replied plainly': ‘I am in no doubt about it.’ 
Therefore there were no grounds for hoping 
that Bobby would again spring some surprise 
and withdraw. The impression was that he had 
taken seriously the forecast made by Botvinnik 
back in the mid-1960s: ‘I am convinced that if 
Fischer does not become world champion 
before he is thirty, he never will.’ 

Incidentally, the Patriarch himself had little 
belief in Fischer’s championship prospects, 
although he admitted that he might be able to 
win through the Candidates cycle. This is indi¬ 
cated by his article The Candidates and 
Spassky’, published at that time in 64\ ‘In 1936 
after the Nottingham tournament Alekhine 
wrote that only a player with a heightened 
sense of danger could become world cham¬ 
pion. With Fischer this sense is less well de¬ 
veloped than with Spassky... But if Fischer 
should nevertheless defeat all the candidates, 
what grounds have we for thinking that he will 
also beat Spassky? Spassky has twice passed 
through the long course to a match for the 
world championship title, and he convincingly 
won the second match against Petrosian. 
Spassky never goes flat out and wins just as 
many games as he needs to, whereas Fischer 
strives for a win in every game, as at the finish 
in Mallorca. Not every' great player would 
have done this. Spassky does not have a large 
number of openings in his repertoire, but that 
wiiich he plays he knows very' well. He has 
inherited from Tolush the ability' to create 
complicated positions. Spassky is a good psy¬ 
chologist... He is physically strong and he eas¬ 
ily regains his strength. When he needs to, he 
can work hard and intensively. He evaluates 
positions critically and does not become too 
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upset after deteats. So that Spassky has no 
reason to fear Fischer. Although it is possible 
that our candidates will “cope” with Fischer, 
the main responsibility nevertheless rests on 
Spassky.’ 

Now', -when we evaluate Fischer’s sensa¬ 
tional surge retrospectively, it is easy to leap to 
the conclusion that his qualification for a 
match with Spassky was a predetermined mat¬ 
ter, and that his victory in the Candidates cycle 
was virtually a formality. This is not altogether 
so. The legend of the ‘invincible Fischer’ arose 
only after the Candidates matches: 6-0 against 
Taimanov, 6-0 against Larsen and in the final 
6 V 2 - 2 V 2 against Petrosian - such an absolute 
superiority' over the opponents was something 
unprecedented in chess history! 

In my view, all these phenomenal results 
can be explained fairly simply: Fischer’s oppo¬ 
nents collapsed psychologically. This is vividly 
demonstrated by his quarter-final match with 
Mark Taimanov (Vancouver, May-June 1971). 
The Soviet grandmaster arrived in the mood 
for a fight (they all arrived in the mood for a 
fight!), but he was unable to cope with the 
extreme tension: in the 1st and 3rd games he 
had good prospects from the opening, but 
u'ent wrong in a sharp middiegame, while dur¬ 
ing the resumption of the 2 nd and 5 th games 
he blundered in dead drawn positions! 

Generally speaking, the event in Vancouver 
W'as iar more interesting and rich in content 
than is customarily thought. The 6-0 score 
should not delude anyone who wants to ana¬ 
lyse seriously the chess context of the match. 

In fact Taimanov tried to set - and he did set 
- Fischer complicated problems; it is another 
matter that in these complicated positions the 
latter proved stronger... 

Although the press unanimously predicted 
victory for the American grandmaster, there 
was no such unity among the experts. Tal, for 
example, thought that ‘in a sharp game Tai¬ 
manov has chances of successfully opposing 
Fischer.’ Restrained optimism was also ex¬ 
pressed by Botvinnik: ‘1 by no means consider 
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the position of Mark Yevgenevich to be hope¬ 
less. Fischer has usually scored his rhetorics in 
mixed tournaments. In Mallorca, it is true, he 
also achieved an excellent result against the 
strong players, but against the first five his 
result was no more than good. It should be 
borne in mind that Fischer has no match ex¬ 
perience... If Taimanov will be prepared, he 
has practical chances.’ 

Indeed, Fischer had practically no match 
experience at the highest level. With the ex¬ 
ception of the matches played much earlier 
against Cardoso and Reshevsky (cf. p.260), he 
had only the short - but very successful - duel 
with Petrosian in the ‘Match of the Century’ 
(3-1) to his credit. Match play has its specific 
nature, and no one could say beforehand how, 
Fischer, spoiled by his successes, would be¬ 
have when he encountered tough resistance. 

Realising what a difficult task he faced, 
Taimanov turned for help to Botvinnik, his 
first mentor and the ‘world champion in pre¬ 
paring for competitions’. Mikhail Moiseevich, 
who a year before had himself been intending 
to play Bobby, generously shared his conclu¬ 
sions with his pupil, and even presented him 
with a fairly detailed dossier on Fischer. 1 will 
not give this unique document (it is published 
in the book Russians v. Fischer ), but will merely 
remark that this was a subtle and professional 
analysis. Taimanov later lamented that that it 
was ‘a waste of good material’. And Averbakh 
was right when he wrote: ‘Being an antipode 
of Botvinnik in terms of character, type of 
thinking, and, finally, views on chess and life, 
Taimanov should on no account, have un¬ 
thinkingly followed his advice and recom¬ 
mendations. The material would have been 
good, but for someone else.’ 

Botvinnik also influenced the formation of 
Taimanov’s team (I should remind you that it 
comprised the experienced grandmasters Ko¬ 
tov and Vasyukov, plus the young Balashov). 
Mark Yevgenevich very much wanted Mikhail 
Tal as his second and even secured his agree¬ 
ment. Imagine what an unpleasant surprise 


that would have been for the mistrustful 
Fischer! The jovial Tal, with his enormous 
match experience and knowledge of Bobby’s 
weak points, could have been an invaluable 
help to Taimanov, especially on the difficult 
days of defeats. ‘Alas, Mikhail Moiseevich did 
not approve of my choice, and 1, alas, heeded 
his advice, which I now consider to be one of 
my main mistakes.’ What is there to add? 

Taimanov found himself in the position of 
Buridan’s ass, unable to come to a decision. 
11c tried honestly to prepare ‘a la Botvinnik’, 
but all his nature opposed this. Not without 
reason Botvinnik later took offence: V\c dis 
cussed everything, planned everything, but 
Taimanov took a different course, since ail his 
life he had studied by my recommended plan 
and he did not believe that it could give him 
anything.’ In particular, Botvinnik advised 
‘drying’ the play, to restrict Fischer. But this 
was the advice that Taimanov rejected! He 
probably followed his own chess tastes, since 
he had a more lively, creative style. Whereas 
Botvinnik approached the Fischer problem 
scientifically, realising that he needed to be 
restricted. Suppose Fischer were suddenly to 
overstep the mark? Although by the early 
1970s he was controlling himself far better 
than previously. 

At any event - perhaps, fortunately for 
chess — Taimanov decided to play with an 
open visor’ and right at the start he engaged 
his opponent in a real battle in the King’s In¬ 
dian Defence. 

Game 90 

IV!.Taimanov R.Fischer 

Candidates Match, 

Vancouver 1971, 1st game 
King's Indian Defence E97 __ 

1 d4 GT6 

‘This move was made 10 minutes after the 
start of the game — Fischer was late. In gen 
eral, this was typical of Bobby. Perhaps in this 
way he was trying to assert himself? Or 
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unnerve his opponent?’ (Taimanov) 


A comparatively new continuation. In the 
fifties and early sixties Taimanov played 9 
$3el {Games Nos.29 and 64) or 9 b4, but from 
1967 - only 9 £id2. 


^ After 15...b6 (weakening the light squares!) 

tey f <SD ' ^ ^d5 (16 c5 bxc5 is equal) 16...#xe6 17 

S__ £W7+ (17 #113!? <S?h7 18 JLf3 is also good, 

since 18...e4? in not possible on account of 19 
9...<^e8 JLxe4! #xe4 20 fifel) 17...#xe7 18 c5+ White 

This and the next few moves were played has full compensation for the pawn (Tai- 

veiy quickly by Fischer. Later Black began manov-MarkTseidin, Leningrad 1973). 

playing 9..)hdl and ...f7-f5, which put the 18 Jlh5 #xe6 17 #xb7 18 Ae2 
plan with 9 Jtcl2 out of fashion. Hfb8 19 Wa6 Ixb2 20 Ifdl 

10 Icl For the pawn he has given up, White has 

At that same time in another Candidates lively, active pieces, and in addition Black’s 

match there occurred 10 b4 f5 11 #b3 4bf6 position contains quite a number of targets 

12 exf5 gxf5 13 c5 ‘sfehS 14 cxd6 cxd6 15 fiacl that can be attacked. 

Jtd7 16 a4 *§5g6 17 Jl»b5 h6 with equality 

(Korchnoi-Geller, 3rd matchgame, Moscow jgj|pp |pp 


An attempt to improve on the variation 11 
4ig5 h6 12 <?)e6 Jlxe6 13 dxe6 #c8 14 c5 
#xe6 15 cxd6 cxd6 16 £lb5 Wd7 17 Ab4 
£k6! 18 Jlxd6 4ixd6 19 #xd6 #xd6 20 
£)xd6 4)d4! with equality (Geller-Minic, 
Skopje 1968). In the 3rd game 11 #b3!? was 
played (Game No. 92). 


This gambit plan has something in common 

with the ideas that Taimanov successfully im- In similar positions Taimanov had gained 
plemented in the variation 9 b4 $3h5 10 g3 f5 excellent results in USSR Championships. 
11 <?3g5, and it sets Black some practical prob- However, in my opinion, his choice of this 
lems — which, however, are quite resolvable. type of play' against Fischer constitutes his first 
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psychological mistake. One of Botvinnik’s 
recommendations, given to Taimanov before 
the match, ran: ‘One should not sacrifice ma¬ 
terial against Fischer on general grounds. If 
there is a good rejoinder, he will definitely find 
it’ 

Yes, Fischer, like Korchnoi, always took 
material if he did not see any serious direct 
threats. In the given instance he believed in his 
potentially mobile pawn centre and hoped to 
develop an initiative on the kingside. I drink 
that both players have objective grounds for 
optimism: White has compensation for the 
pawn, but not more. 

20.. . e4!? 

An energetic thrust, fully in accordance 
with Fischer’s style. Not fearing the creation 
of new weaknesses in his position, Black 
seizes space in the centre and activates his 
‘King’s Indian’ bishop. As Botvinmk aptly 
observed, ‘Fischer does not like to sit behind 
pawn chains — his pieces need air.’ 

20...4M7 was more cautious, but also more 
passive, after which there could have followed 
21 #a3!, for example: 

1) 21...fib7 22 Ae3 c5 (not 22...£ic8? 23 
c5!, when 23...dxc5? 24 #a6! Sb4 25 $3d5H or 

23.. .d5? 24 #a6! Sb2 25 ^>xd5! is bad for 
Black, while after 23...£ixc5 24 Axc5 dxc5 25 
£3a4 and ^3xc5 White has a powerful initia¬ 
tive) 23 £>b5 &c8 24 #d3 £>f6 25 fibl! with 
enduring compensation for the pawn, thanks 
to the weakness of the light squares (in par¬ 
ticular d5) in the opponent’s position; 

2) 21...Sbb8 22 Ae3i (this is superior to 22 
fibl fixbl 23 fixbl e4! 24 lb7 £>c5!, when 
25 Sxa7? Sxa7 26 #xa7 fails to 26...e3! 27 
fxe3 Axc3 28 Axc3 #xe3+ 29 *fl #f4+ 30 
Af3 #xc4+ 31 &£2 $3d3+ etc., while after 25 
fic7 a6 26 ^3a4 ^)xa4 27 #xa4 fib8! Black 
seizes the important file) 22...23 #a4! f4 
24 Ad2 4Le7 25 £3e4 and the position is 
roughly equal. 

21 #a3 (21 fibl!?) 21...fib7 22 Af4 d5 23 
cxd5 (23 #a6!? fib6 24 #a3) 23...cxd5! 

Retaining his solid centre. Otherwise 


White’s task is immeasurably easier: 

23...£3exd5?! 24 Ac4 <4?h7 (24...fid8(e8) 25 
#a6) 25 #a6! fid7 (25...fib6?! 26 #a5) 26 
#3xd5 with equality, or 23...^3fxd5 24 Ac4 
<&h7 25 £_ixd5 (not now 25 #a6?! fib6 26 
#a5 Axc3!) 25...cxd5 (25...4Lxd5 26 #a6) 26 
Jib3 fid8 (26...#b6 27 Axd5! &xd5 28 2xd5 
Ab2 29 #113 Axel 30 #xf5+ £>g8 31 fid6!) 
27 #a5 fic8 (27...#b6 28 #xb6 axb6 29 
fic7!) 28 h3 fixcl 29 Axel with pressure that 
fully compensates for the missing pawn. 

24 £>b5 <£>g6! 

A fierce struggle for the initiative! Fischer 
sacrifices the exchange, and this is much 
stronger than the insipid 24,..^3e8 25 $3d4I 
with good play for die pawn. 



25 £id4 

If 25 #g3?! Black had prepared 25...4Lh5! 

26 Axh5 4kf4 27 #xf4 2xb5, and after the 
greedy 25 43c7?! - 25...#17 26 <§3xa8 £kf4, 
exploiting the temporary incarceration of the 
white knight: 27 Aa6 fid7 28 #e3 ^36h5! (not 

28...£k6? 29 Ac8! 43g4 30 #b3! fid6! 31 
#b8 Af8 32 Axe6 fixed 33 ^c7 and the 
knight is in play) 29 Sc6 (29 g3 #3h3+ 30 &g2 
f4!) 29...Jle5 30 Ac8 (30 fidcl d4!) 30...fie7! 
(not 30...d4?! 31 #b3!), and apart from ...d,5- 
d4 the threat of ...&f6 and ...#h5! is strong, or 
30 #c5 £3f6 31 fid #g7 32 g3 43g4! with an 
excellent game. 

At the board it was very difficult to judge 
the consequences of the exchange sacrifice: 
the probability of a mistake in the calculations 
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was extremely great. In launching into this 
labyrinth, Black was most probably guided by 
intuition and... his belief in success; White, in 
rejecting 25 ^3c7, was most probably guided 
by his sense of danger. And, as computer 
analysis demonstrates, the intuitive judgement 
of the grandmasters can be trusted. 


However, Black is not obliged to play 

26...4?h7?i (giving White a tempo for the inva¬ 
sion of his rook). He has two other possibili¬ 
ties: 

1) 26...£ig4 27 h3 Ae5 28 Axe 5 &4xe5 29 
f4! exB 30 "4kf3 f4 31 £ixe5 fxg3 32 £3xd7 
Hxd7 33 fic3 and Sxg3 with a favourable 
endgame for White: the bishop is stronger 
than the blight. Fischer would almost cer¬ 
tainly have rejected this variation, although he 
could have tried 27...£kf4 28 #xf4 $3e5 or 


Now Black has to reckon with the possible 
tactical thrust Ab5, but 25...#17 would have 
left the S-pawn undefended, and after 26 
#e3(g3) White quickly restores material equal¬ 
ity and has no problems. 


2) 26...^jxf4 27 Wxf4 (Taimanov rejected 
this variation ‘because of the loss of the f5- 
pawn’) 27...fif8! 28 £>xf5 (28 #xf5 #xf5 29 
£kf5 lb2!) 28...£)h5! 29 Axli5 (29 4kh6+ 
Axh6 30 #xh6 <53f4! is dangerous) 29...fixf5 
30 #g4 fif6 31 #g3 #d6 with equality. True, 
the bold 28 h3!? is possible, with a double- 
edged game. 


What thirst for victory! Avoiding the sim¬ 
plifying 26...4Lxf4 27 #xf4 fiffl (cf. the previ¬ 
ous note), Fischer places his king under the 
threat of a dangerous pin along the seventh 
rank. 


The rapidly approaching time-trouble 
forces White to play largely by intuition. And 
here Tumanov’s optimism served him badly: 
to all appearances, he overrated his position. 
Later the grandmaster reproached himself for 
the fact that he did not play 26 #g3!?, and 
after 26...^?h7 - 27 Sc6! with great, possibly 
even insoluble difficulties for Black.’ 

I agree that after both 27...fif8 (27...4Lg4? 

28 fixg6 &xg6 29 £tef5!) 28 fidcl! 4Lxf4 29 
#xf4 £ie8 30 Aa6!, and 27...fic8 28 Sd6 #a4 

29 4Axf5 (with the threat of ^3xg7; 29 Axh6?? 
#xdl+!) 29...#xa2 (29...1b2? 30 Ah5!) 30 
Afl! £kf4 31 #xf4 fifB 32 4Lxg7 fcg7 33 
filxd5 or 30...#b3 31 #xb3 fixb3 32 Axh6! 
his difficulties are obvious. The clever 

27..,£kf4 28 #xf4 #e8!? also fails to equalise 
in view 7 of 29 fidcl! (29 #xf5+ #g6) 29...#g6 

30 fic7 etc. 


27 h3?! 

Radically preventing ...4Lg4. But the loss of 
a tempo in such a dynamic position is too 
great a luxury. Had White played 27 Ab5!, 
Black would have had only a choice between 
the dubious 27...fixb5?! 28 fic7! #xc7 
(28...#e8? 29 Axh6!) 29 Axc7 fib7 30 Ad6 





f4 31 JLxf4 4kf4 (31...43g4? 32 #g3 4Yt£2 33 
#xf2 Jtxd4 34 #xd4 4kf4 35 #f6! 4^g6 36 
#c6) 32 #xf4 Bab8 33 &fl, and the counter- 
stroke 27...44g4!, leading to a slightly inferior, 
but tenable ending: 28 iLxd? 43xe3 29 iLxe3 
Bxd7 30 lad8 31 £>xg7 fcg7 32 i.d4+ 
S^f7 33 Sc6 Bd6 etc. 

27...If8! 

Again a manoeuvre aimed at future activity 
(...B-f4). In the event of 27...44e8 (covering 
the invasion square of the white rook) 28 Jtg3 
Bb2 29 Jth5 45e5 30 Sc5! Black, would have 
had to think primarily about defence. 

28 ±a6 

Here too the energetic 28 Jtb5! would have 
worked: 28...fixb5 (with the rook on f8 this is 
now feasible, especially as if 28...#f7, then 29 
Jta6 is good) 29 Sc7! #e8 



Of the three possible continuations of the 
attack, 30 43xf5?! 43h5 31 44xg7 43xg7 32 
Wxa7 can immediately be rejected, since 
Black’s defence is obvious: 32...SSg8 33 JLg3 
£>f8 34 a4 fib4 35 Bxd5 #xa4. 

30 Jlxh6 is more interesting, although after 

30... 64! White faces a difficult choice. Nothing 
good is promised by 31 Sxg7+ < S?xh6 32 44f5+ 
ig5 33 h4+ &xf5 34 Wh3+ &e5, or 31 #e2 
fch6! 32 4hf5+ 4?h7! 33 Sxg7+ 4?h8 34 4id6 
#e5 35 Sxg6 Bb2 36 flg5! f3! 37 Bxe5 fxe2 
38 Bel d4 39 44xe4 43xe4 40 Bxe4 d3, and 
only 31 #c3! maintains the uncertainty of die 



situation: 3!...*fexh6 32 4it5+ &117 33 43xg7 
WbH 34 £k-6+ ^h6 35 SfctfB #xf8 36 Bc6 
Bb6 37 Bxb6 axb6 38 #d4. 

The best is the third way 30 Sxg7+! &xg7 
31 JLxh6+, maintaining die balance alter a 
tactical skirmish: 

1; 31...&g8 (31 ...&h8?! 32 &xb5 #xb5 33 
%5!) 32 AxfK &xf8! (not 32...&xf8? 33 
£4xf5!) 33 #g5H (not .33 43xf5? Bb" 7 34 43d6 
#h5 35 g4 Bg7) 33...&f7 34 £lxf5 #e5! 35 
Bel! 4}g6 36 4 Mi 6+ ^g7 37 4)f5+ with per 
petual check; 

2) 31...&H7! 32 Axf8 43xf8 33 4>.xb5 Wxb5 
34 %5! (34 #xa7?! * g 6!) 34...#b2 35 W\f5~ 
36 g4 Wc2 37 %5-i- &f7 38 Bel #xa2 
39 #f5 ieT 40 g5, or 35...4\g6! 36 h4! &g7 
(36...#e5 37 #g5! and Bbl(cl) with the inva- 
of the rook) 37 h5 £ie7 38 # g 5+ &17 39 


sion 
h6 etc. 

But Taimanov planned to invade with his 
rook without making any sacrifices, overlook¬ 
ing an answering sortie by ihe black queen. In 
his words, he also saw the ‘drawing’ variation 
28 Sc5 £ixf4 29 #xf4 43c8 30 &b5 #d6 .31 
#xd6 <§3x06 .32 ilc6, although, in my opinion, 
the immediate 28...44e8! is correct, for exam¬ 
ple: 29 43b5 d4 30 43xd4 43xf4 31 #xf4 
ikxcM 32 Bc4 £.xf2+ 33 Wxf2 Wg7, retaining 
the extra pawn. 


28.. .5b6 

Another curious moment. The sharp 

28.. .43h5!? came into consideration: 29 Jlxb7 
(after 29 ±d6 Wxd6 30 J,xb7 43gf4! Black 
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has excellent compensation for the exchange) 

29...43h,xf4 30 Aa6 4)xg2! 31 <A>xg2 f4. After 
this Taimanov recommended 32 #a3! f3+ 33 
<&fl Wxh3+ 34 sfeel 43f4 35 jfe.fl #112 36 
#e3 Ae5 (36..Mdg2+ 37 §L,xg2 fxg2 .38 ^e2 
Why 3- 39 &d2 Wey is also good — G.K.) 37 43xf3 
exf3 38 #xf3, ‘and White wins spectacularly.’ 

But after 38...±d6! 39 a3 4bg6 40 #e2 (40 
#e3? If7!) 40...i.xa3 41 Bbl Bf5 it is hard 
for White to find even a draw'! In fact, instead 
of 35 Jlfl? White wins by 35 ?l?d2 Be8 36 
Bc7 #h2 37 #e3 43h3 38 #c3! #xf2+ 39 
4?cl, or immediately 35 Sc7 e3 (35...Be8 36 
±fl!) 36 lxg7+! ^xg7 37 fxe3 ^g8 38 &d2 


However, instead of 33...#xh3+ Black too 
can play more strongly — 33...Sb8H (clearing 
the way for ...Af8-b4+) with a dangerous at¬ 
tack, girdng at least equal chances: 

1) 34 iel ±f8 35 #e3 £>h4i 36 ±fl 
±b4+ 37 Bd2 44g2+ 38 l.x g 2 fxg2 39 44e2 
(39 f4 gl#+ 40 Wxgl e3) 39...Bg8 40 %1 
#b5 etc.; 

2) 34 #c5 #xh3+ 35 #el e3 36 fic2 (36 
4^xf3 Se8! 37 #xd5 4^f4 38 ±fl e2! 39 ±xh3 
exdl#+ 40 4?xdl 43xd5 with equality) 

36.. .^)f4 37 fxe3 #h4+ 38 ^(12 #f2+ 39 ^cl 
#xe3+ 40 Bcd2 Bb6 41 4)b3 #e8! 42 Wa5 
#e5 43 Sc2 Bc6! etc. 

True, such irrational and reckless play was 
not at all in Fischer’s style... 

29 Ic7? 

An oversight. It w r as not yet too late to cut 
off the queen from the a4-square by 29 Jtb5! 
Bxb5 30 Bc 7 #e8, but in this position, to 
judge by his comments, Taimanov did not 
even consider 31 Sxg7+!, which he had to 
play in the game, but with far lesser effect. 

The riddle of this game is that over the 
course of three moves White could have 
played Jtb5, but Black did not prevent tills. 
Fischer was probably overeager to win, 
whereas Taimanov was labouring under an 
illusion. 

29.. .#a4! (this sharp reply wrecks all White’s 
plans) 30 lxg7 + !? 


A desperate step. There was essentially no 
choice: after 30 Jte2 45e8! there is nothing to 
hope for. 

30..,«?xg7 31 ±xh6+ 



Fischer was also tired and he makes a mis¬ 
take, which could have deprived him of.a de¬ 
served win. Yet even 22 years later, in his 
book on the match, Taimanov attached an 
exclamation mark to this move, commenting 
that ‘on h7 the king would have been uncom¬ 
fortable.’ However, it was precisely 31... < Stii7! 
that would have underlined Black’s obvious 
advantage — 32 Jle2 Bf7! 33 43xf5 (33 a3 
43d7) 33...4\g8!, dispelling all the opponent’s 
illusions: if 34 g4 or 34 Sxd5 there follows 

34...Wxa2, winning. 

32 J,e2 Sfb8f (the exchange of rooks opens 
the way to die king) 33 4bxf5 Bbl 34 flxbl 
Sxbl + 35 ^h2 #d7! 



37 5 
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A cunning manoeuvre, forcing White, who 
was in time-trouble, to decide the fate of his 
powerful knight, which, while it is on f5, se¬ 
cures him serious counter-chances. 


Premature capitulation. White instantly 
makes a move on general grounds - he plays 
his knight to a solid position in the centre, but 
this proves to be the decisive mistake! 

The active thrust 36 Hg5? suggests itself, 
but it encounters the strong reply 36...Wc7+ 

37 g3 flb2, and if now 38 Ag7, then not 

38...We5 (which to my surprise was recom¬ 
mended by many experts) on account of 39 
Axf6 Wxf6 40 £3h6+ with a draw, but the 
crushing SS-WlVT (Taimanov) 

I am even more surprised about where 
these ‘many experts’ were looking! First, after 

38 £3h4! (instead of 38 Ag7?) 38...Sxe2 39 
0 xg 6+ 4?e6 40 Wf5+ *f7 (40...&e7? 41 
£} g 6+) 41 Ag5! Wh6 42 &g2 White has a de¬ 
cisive attack. Second, instead of 37...fib2r 
Black wins by 37...1 r b6! Third, instead of 37 
g3? White has the far more tenacious 37 £3g3! 
Bd6 (37...1 r e5 38 ®e3!) 38 Wd2 lfb4! 39 
Wc2! But the main thing is that instead of 

36..Mc7+? the immediate 36,..Sb2l 37 £3g3 
Wd6 is very strong. 

As a way of saving the game, Taimanov 
suggests the ‘attractive resource’ 36 g4?! (a 
dangerous exposure of the king!) 36...Sb2 37 
a3 Wc7+ 38 ig2 Wb6 39 £3d4, ‘and each side 
still has his trumps.’ However, in my Hew, 
after 39...£3d7! Black has good winning 
chances: 

1) 40 Ago £fc5 41 Wc3 (41 h4 £3e6! 42 
£3xe6 tf?xe6) 41...£M 42 We3 Bc5 43 Adi 
£3c3 (43...£3b6!?) 44 Ab3! (with the threat of 
Wcl) 44...'A , e8! etc.; 

2) 40 Adi £k5! (40...£3de5 41 Ab3i Wb7 
42 Wc3 £3d3 43 £36, and after 43...£3h44-? 44 
£3xh4 Ixb3 45 Wg7+ &c6 46 Wg6+ &d7 47 
£36! White wins, while if 43...fixf2+, then 44 
<4>hl ^e6 45 Axd5+! ^xd5 46 Bd4+ ( 4 > c6 47 
'lc3+ with a draw) 41 %5! £3e6! 42 #6+ 
•#e7 43 Ag5+ £3xg5 44 Wxg5+ Bf6 45 £k6+ 


&f7 46 Wxdf* <&g 7 47 0d7+ ^h6! 48 Wd4 
Wxd4 49 £3xd4 &g5 and Black wins. 

The attempt 37 all? (instead of 3 7 a3) 

37.. .1 f xa4 38 g5 (38 Ago Sb61), hoping for 

38.. .£3d7?! 39 Ah5 with a draw, is parried by 
:in unexpected counter-sacrifice or die ex 
change - 38...Sxe2H 39 Wxc2 (39 £3d6+ &g8! 
40 '^xe2 Bdl 41 £3b5 £3f4 42 Bid £}6h5 43 
£3d4 BcS and wans) 39...Wd7 10 £3d4 £3g8 41 
Wh5 £38c7 42 Bc2 Bc7+ 43 ^g! Bc\+ 44 
0fl ^b2, or 40 £3e3 £>44 41 Wfl £36h5 42 
£3g4 Wd etc. 

In my view, the only correct move was 36 
£)g3! _ with rhe queens on the board and with 
his own king securely covered, White would 
always have had counterplay against the weak¬ 
ened black king: 36...Wc 7 3. Ag5! Eb6 
(37...1T6 38 Bed) 38 Bdl, or 36.. .^b2 37 
ST3! (3 7 Bn.} Sb6 38 Ago is also possible) 
3T..Sxa2?! (37...^b7(b6 38 Ae3! and ^d2, 
maintaining die dynamic equilibrium) 38 
£3xe4! £3xe4 39 % 7 + &e8 40 Bxgfr- Bil 41 
Wc6+ <&d8 42 Wa8i ^c" 7 43 Ab5 with equal 
chances. 

36...^d6 + ! 37 g3 (now the white king can¬ 
not escape from its cage) 






The queen breaks through r<> die kingside 
in a most unusual way. On suddenly encoun¬ 
tering the threat of ...Wei, with his flag hang¬ 
ing, White panics... 

38 T\c6?! 

However, 38 £36 would merely have 
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prolonged the resistance - play would have 
gone into a technical phase: 38...1ib6! 39 
Wxb6 (39 a4 Ib2!; 39 a3 Set! 40 Wxb6 axb6 
41 Ab5 £3e5) 39...axb6 40 Ae3 Sb2 41 £3d6+ 
^e6 42 £3b5 Ixa2 43 Axb6 £3e5 44 Ae3 
£3c6, preparing ...d5-d4. 

38.. .Vb6 39 &xa7 (or 39 £3d4 Sal!) 

39.. .Wxe3 40 Axe3 lei! 41 Ag4 0-1 

The sealed move. Without resuming the 

game, White resigned: 41...£3xg4 42 hxg4 
£3e5. 

‘A painful defeat!’ exclaims Taimanov. ‘And 
although Botvinnik later thought that I had 
“chosen the incorrect method of play,” I don’t 
regret the strategy 1 chose. Despite my failure, 
this first trial of strength only added to my 
optimism.’ Well, to lose such a fantastically 
fierce and attractive battle was nothing to be 
ashamed of. Taimanov did not yet know that 
the role that had been prepared for him was 
that of the first rabbit, abandoned to the 
mercy of a gigantic boa-constrictor, that 
Fischer would force him to fight like this in 
every game, and that this would prove to be 
an intolerable burden. 

But objectively speaking, after the first 
game Taimanov had no grounds for opti¬ 
mism: it was patently obvious that Fischer had 
simply played more strongly! Already at that 
moment you could understand why Spassky 
said before the match: ‘Hide from Taimanov 
the truth about how Fischer plays, so that he 
does not lose his self-belief.’ 

The second game was tougher: Taimanov, 
who was not yet tired and had not yet cracked, 
fought with all his might. 


1 e4 c5 2 £>f3 £sc6 3 d4 cxd4 4 <$3xd4 e6 
5£>b5 


The old line 5 c4 £3f6 6 £3c3 hardly ever 
occurs nowadays on account of 6...Ab4 7 
£kc6 bxc6 8 Ad3 (8 e5?! £3e4) 8...e5 (this is 
simpler than 8...d5 9 exd5 exd5 10 cxd5 £3xd5 
11 0-0 0-0, as played long ago by Tartakower 
against Spielmann and Rubinstein, Vienna 
1908) 9 0-0 0-0 10 Ad2 Ac5! or 10 Ae3 
(Kramnik-Kasparov, New York rapidplay 
1994) 10...Axc3! 11 bxc3 d6 with equality. 

5.. .d6 6 Af4 

This concrete attacking ‘Morphv-style’ 
move was a favourite weapon of Fischer, 
which brought him a number of wins. Six 
months before this, in the Interzonal in Mal¬ 
lorca, he chose the solid 6 c4 against Tai¬ 
manov, but he was unable to gain even a hint 
of an advantage. Incidentally, by contrast, the 
next world champion, Karpov, used to prefer 

6 c4, since here Black no longer has ...Ab4 
and playing for a bind is more attractive than a 
move earlier. 

6.. .e5 

6...£3e5? is not highly regarded on account 
of 7 £31 a3! £3f6 8 Axe5! dxe5 9 Wxd8+ &xd8 
10 Idl+ <^>e7 11 £3d6 (Boleslavsky) ll...g6 12 
h41 and 2h3-d3, or 1 l...£3e8 12 £3xe8 ^xe8 
13 Ab5+ sfecl 14 £3c4 with a clear advantage. 

7 Ae3 



Clearly, not 7...f5? 8 £3lc3!, as played long 
ago by Morphy against Andersson (Volume 1, 
Game No. 10). Nowadays 7...a6!? 8 £35c3 £3f6 
is more often played, for example: 
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1) 9 1x4 1x7 10 £}d5 4kd5 11 Axd5 0-0 

12 &c3 4?hS 13 0-0 1x6 14 Ab3 Wd7 (not 

14.. .$3a5P! 15 §2d5 $3xb3 16 axb3 Jlxd5. 17 
■®xd5 Wc7 18 c3 Fischer-Badilles, Philippines 
1967) 15 4^ki5 Jld8 with approximate equality, 
or even 9...ite6 10 ^3d5 $Axe4!P (a sharp ex¬ 
change sacrifice) 11 Ab6 Wg5 12 $3c7+ sl?d7 

13 Axe6+ fxe6 14 ^xaB Wxg2 15 flfl Jle7 
16 ^d2 Sxa8 with excellent counterplay (Ma- 
cieja-Rublevskv, Rethymnon 2003); 

2) 9 Ag5 ±e7 10 Axf6 (10 £kI2 Ag4! with 
equality, Almasi-Ivanchuk, Polanica Zdroj 
2000) 10...±xf6 11 £kf2 0-0!? (a sacrifice for 
the sake of activity; 11... Jle6 12 £k4 4tkW is 
quieter) 12 4ic4 b5 13 Wxd6 bxc4 14 Wxc6 
1x6 15 1x2 2b8 (15...1c8!P) 16 0-0 (16 
Ibl!?) 16...1M2 17 Sabi ffxc2 18 Sfcl tkl2 
19 Sell Wc2 20 #xa6 Sfc8 21 h3 1x7 Vz-Vz 
(Kasparov-Anand, Frankfurt rapidplay 1998). 

8 Ag5 

Bronstein’s move. After 8 1x4 Fischer’s 
suggestion is good: 8...1x6! 9 Jlxe6 fxe6 10 
c4! 1x7 with equality, while if 8 c3 a6 9 
4^a3 the safest is 9...Sb8 10 Jtg5 b5 11 ^M5 
1x7 or 11..3fa5+ 12 ±62 Wd8 (Aronin- 
Taimanov, 30th USSR Championship, Erevan 
1962). 

8.. .0.5+ 

The start of another opening duel. In light 
of this game, the queen check was criticised 
and disappeared from serious play for a long 
time — once again what told was the magic of 
the names and the result. Although here, as we 
will see, White’s advantage was largely of a 
psychological nature. 

8...1x6 is more popular, as in the 6th game 
of the present match and the 1st game of the 
Fischer-Petrosian match (Game No. 98), or 

8.. .a6 9 Jlxf6 gxf6 10 $35c3, and here after 

10.. .f5 White can choose between the sharp 11 
Hh.51? ^M4 12 Jlc4 (Bronstein-Polugayevsky, 
31st USSR Championship, Leningrad 1963) 
and the quiet 11 £M2 (Ivanchuk-Sveshnikov, 
Tallinn rapidplay 2000), but there is the inter¬ 
esting alternative 10...1x6!? 11 4id5 2x8 12 
c3 Ag7 13 f5 14 exf5 Axf5 15 £3c4 0-0! 


(Borisek-Sveshnikov, Nova Gorica 2001), and 
the position is a favourable version for Black 
of the Chelyabinsk Variation. However, in 
1971 its time had not yet arrived... 

9 WdZl (9 ±62 WdS) 9../£xe4 10 ItxaB 



Having taken the central pawn, Black is 
forced to delay his development and place his 
king awkwardly. His hopes are associated with 
12 4?ka7 (or 12 JLxa7) 12...d5 with equality. 

12^-1c3! 

A suiprise - a strictly positional pawn sacri 
fice! Exchanging the opponent’s only active 
piece. White pins his hopes tin lus lead in de¬ 
velopment. It turns out that Black has a rather 
tedious endgame, demanding precise defence. 
And of course, for Taimanov, with his leaning 
towards active piece play, such a turn of 
events was not to his taste. 

This novelty has an interesting history. The 
knight move was recommended by the Soviet 
master Alexander Nikitin (subsequently my 
trainer for many years; in his opening mono¬ 
graph, published in Moscow in 1969. ii is 
staggering that I, an expert on the Sicilian De¬ 
fence, missed this theoretically important re¬ 
joinder of my compatriot, whereas 1 richer 
“spied” it in a book in a foreign language!’ 
writes Taimanov. As a result he had to solve 
the problems at die board... 

Fischer was distinguished by such a sharp 
‘chess vision’ from his youth. His work with 
sources of information was a big step forward 


in the preparation of professional players. Un¬ 
der the influence of his achievements, a spe¬ 
cial Central Chess Club opening index was 
created for Soviet grandmasters. 

Incidentally, I should also mention the later 
idea of 12 £3 (Wahls), for example: 12...^3f6 
13 Axa7 d5 (13...4k6!?) 14 f4 4k6 

(14...exf4!P) 15 fxe5 Jib 4+ 16 ^3lc3 

(Am.Rodriguez-Hellsten, Erevan Olympiad 
1996) 16...^04!? with sharp play. 

12.,.£>xc3 

Taimanov recommends the ‘clever’ 12...a6 
(? - G.K) 13 4lxe4 axb5 14 jtxb5+ <&c7 15 
0-0-0 1x6 ‘with equality’ (Lukov-Kirov, Pam- 
porovo 1982). But after 13 4kl5! Black loses 
the exchange: 13...axb5? 14 Axb5+ 4k6 15 
$3b6+ and 4fka8, 13...Sb8? 14 Aa7 %3c6 15 
Axb8 £kb8 16 4V7! s£?e6 17 £3c7+ &d7 18 
£>a8!, or 13...<&c6 14 £ibc7 £tf6 15 £>xa8 
£kd5 16 Ad2! ^Jb6 (16...b6 17 b4!) 17 £)xb6 
< *frxb6 18 Jlxa5+!? ^xa5 19 ±c4 etc. 



The choice of this move was not an easy 
one,’ writes Taimanov. ‘In subsequent years 
several other defensive plans have been con¬ 
sidered, but, alas, not a single fully viable one 
•has been found... It can be concluded that in 
general there is no real way for Black to equal¬ 
ise.’ 

However, the modern computer does not 
share this pessimism. Even after the compara¬ 
tively modest 13...b6 it is not at all easy (if in 
general possible) for White to demonstrate his 


advantage: 

1) 14 0-0-0 (14 Jtb5+ st?c7! 15 4ki5+ 4?b7 
and ...1x6) 14...Ab? 15 f4 f6! (Taimanov 
gives only 15...5k6 16 Ab5) 16 fxe5 fxe5 17 
2d2 (or 17 $3d5 2x8 1.8 b3, but not 17 Ae2P! 
Axg2 18 2hgl Ah3! Wedberg-Sj oberg, 
Stockholm 1985/86) 17...1x7 18 ±82 h5 19 
^d5 with pressure, only counterbalancing the 
missing pawn (Torre-Hug, Athens 1971); 

2) 14 £4!? (another move feared by Tai¬ 
manov) 14...Jib?! (14...£6 15 Ab5+ < frc7 16 
£>d5+ ®b7 or 15 fxe5 dxe5! 16 0-0-0+ &e6 
17 4bb5 &F7 is also acceptable) 15 fxe5 dxe5 

16 0-0-0+ &c7! (16...'^c8 17 JLe2! Balashov) 

17 <^b5+ (17 4id5+ Axel5 18 Sxd5 Acl6 and 
...^c6) 17...4?c8 18 Ad3 (18 £>xa7+P! Ixa7 19 
Axb6 4k6!; 18 fid2 Ae7) 18...Ac6! 19 fihfl 
f6 20 Hf2 ^b7 with an extra pawn and a solid 
position. 

14 £ib5 

immediately attacking the pawn. After 14 
0-0-0 Ae6 15 f4 Black can play to retain his 
extra material - 15...f6, but 15...£k6 16 Ae2 
±c7 is simpler, practically forcing White to 
regain the pawn -17 $Sb5 < 4'd7 18 $3xd6 
Axd6 19 fxe5 4ke5 20 Ac 5 £k4 21 Axc4 
Axc4 22 fixd6+ &c7 23 flhdl Ae6 with a 
probable draw. 



14...Ae6 

Disturbed by die opponent’s novelty, Tai¬ 
manov hurries to adopt a defensive stance and 
rejects die tempting 14...d5!P, which, in my 
view, would have solved ail Black’s problems: 
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1) 15 JLxa7 (not 15 £ixa7 d4!, but now 
there is the threat of 16 Jlb6+ and 17 <£k7) 

15.. .9.17! 16 ±e3 (16 0-0-0 9&>c6! and ...1x6) 

16.. .d4 17 ld2 4?cl8! (an indefatigable king!) 
18 Bel (18 c3?l £ib3!) 18...1,e6 19 c3 d3! 20 
Jlxd3 ^3c4, or 18 f4 f6 19 fxe5 fxe5 20 lg5+ 
le7 21 lxe7+ <®xe7; 

2) 15 0-0-0 d4 16 c3 a6! 17 ^sa3 15 
(17...iLxa3 18 bxa3 lg4 also comes into con¬ 
sideration) 18 $3c2 Sc8 19 ld3 lxd3 20 
Sxd3 £k6 (20...1d6!?) 21 cxd4 ^3b4! 22 Sd2 
e4! 23 <&bl 4)d5 etc.; 

3) 15 c3 le6 16 £>xa7 4?e7 (16...^d7 or 

16.. .^c4 17 lxc4 dxc4 18 0-0-0+ 9§?e7 is also 
good) 17 b4 £ic4 18 lxc4 dxc4, or 17 b3 f5 
18 iLb6 <&f6 19 Ae2 Ie7, and in all these 
variations White can only count on a draw. 

15 0 - 0-0 



15. ,.b6?! 

Taimanov is consistent in his own way, but 
here too 15...d5! was stronger, for example: 16 
f4! (16 lxa7 Sxa7!? 17 4)xa7 lc5 18 ^b5 
Ixf2 with excellent play for the exchange) 

16...f6! (16...^3c6 with equality) 17 Ixa7 9l?d7! 
(if 17...Sxa7?! 18 ^3xa7 Ic5 there is now 19 
B! ±f7 20 £fo5) 18 ±b6 ld6!, and Black 
successfully completes his development. In 
the event of 19 fxe5 (19 f5 1.17) 19...fxe5 20 
c4?! Ihc8! (20...£sxc4 is equal) 21 £>xd6 
4?xd6 22 c5+ Bxc5! 23 lxc5 ^?xc5 the com¬ 
pensation for the exchange is obvious even to 
the computer. 

Balashov’s recommendation 15...^3c4 16 


lxa7 9t?d7 17 a4 le7 is not so good, as 
White can play 16 lxc4 lxc4 17 ^3xd6 
lxd6 18 lc5! f6 19 lxd6 9&>c8 (19...&e8 20 
f4!) 20 She!, retaining some initiative. 

16 f4! 

Of course, not the greedy 16 ^)xa7? 9?c7 

17 £sb5+ <A>c6! Instead of this Fischer opens 
the centre, builds up the pressure and gradu¬ 
ally squeezes his opponent in a positional vice, 
forcing him to conduct a lengthy and gruelling 
defence. 

16...exf4 (after 16...f6 17 fxe5 fxe5 18 $3xd6 
Black suffers - and now for free! - on account 
of his weak e5-pawn) 17 !xf4 4bb7 18 Ae2 
!d7 19 Sd2 le7 

If 19...a6 there could have followed 20 
<2}c3! (20 £3xd6 with equality) 20...1c6 
(20...1e6 21 lf3) 21 Ac4! f6 (Black is obliged 
to create new ‘holes’) 22 Jld5 or 22 fiel. 

20 Ihdl 



‘The only move,’ considers Taimanov: 
Black hurries to eliminate the annoying knight. 
But after 20...a6!? 21 £k3! (21 ^xd6 £>xd6 22 
sfebl <^c7 23 Ixd6+ lxd6 24 Sxd6 Bhd8 
with equality) 21...1c6 22 1x4 ^>c7 23 &d5+ 
(23 Bel !f6! 24 lxf7 g5 25 lg3 lxc3 26 
bxc3 Baf8 with equality) 23...1xd5 24 Ixd5 
Sae8 he would have had every chance of par¬ 
tying the onslaught, for example: 25 Bd4 
Bh.f8 26 fic4+ 9fe>b8 27 lc6 Ad8. 

21 Axb5 <4>c7 

In view of the subsequent play, Black 
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should have guarded the e7-square against 
invasion by the white rooks: 21,.,Sc8!? 22 
la6 Bc7! 23 c3 9t?c8 24 <^c2 Sd8 25 Se2 h6 
26 Bdel lf6, retaining a defensible position. 
22 Ie2! If6 23 Bdel! (after this subtle 
regrouping of his rooks, White’s pressure in¬ 
creases) 23...ffac8 

Alas, 23...<£k5? w r ill not do on account of 
die unexpected 24 Sc7+! Ixe7 25 Sxe7+ 
*d8 26 Bxf7 h6 (26...Ib8 27 ±c6!) 27 lxd6 
a6 28 le7+! 4?c8 29 le2! Ba7 (29...h5 30 
lh4!) 30 ±g4+ £M7 31 Ixg7 and wins. 


Sle2 Sxa3 with equality. In addition, after 28 
Se4 it is also possible to play 28...Sd7, and if 
29 le3, then 29...axb4 30 axb4 b5 and ...AeS, 
approaching equality. 

This instance shows that die two players 
were thinking at the board in somewhat dif¬ 
ferent categories: Taimanov - more abstractly, 
Fischer — more concretely (and in the end he 
was proved right!). 


There is no choice — Black would have lost 
quickly, for example, after 27,..axb4 28 axb4 
Sc7 (with a cunning trap) 29 le3! (but not 29 
Jtxb7 9t?xb7 30 Ixd6 Ba8! 31 lxc7? Ic3i! 
and ...Sal mate!) 31...*a7 32 c4 ±c3 33 Sa2+ 
&b8 34 See2 Se7 35 lxb6 Sxe2 36 Bxe2 
lxb4 37 Se7 etc. 


30 Se7?! would have proved a blank shot: 
30...1xd2+ 31 9g>xd2 £id6 32 bxa5 ^c4+ 33 
&e2 £ka5 34 &d3 £k6 35 S7e6 <&c7 36 


28 Axf7! 

White restores material equality and retains 
his active rooks - this is undoubtedly the best 
practical chance, the only real possibility of 
continuing to play for a win. But Taimanov is 
of a different opinion: ‘For perhaps the first 
time in the game Fischer deviates from his 
basic strategy of playing for a total bind. 28 
Be4! Sc7 29 Jle3! was stronger and more 
consistent.’ 

However, after 29...2x3! White would not 
have achieved anything: 30 Ixb6 Sdc8 31 


Black has managed to hold out and even to 
activate his pieces, but it is still a thorny path 
to the desired draw. In the Fischer era tliere 
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was a sharp rise in the standard of good and 
very good moves, which had to be made in 
order at least not to lose a game... 

35 Jl h5 £>b5+? 

After expending much strength defending, 
in time-trouble 'natural in view of the need to 
solve the problems, literally heaped up by 
Fischer’s inexhaustible imagination,’ Tai- 
manov fails to find a saving chance. 

He should have got rid of his doomed e2- 
pawn in an advantageous way - 35...Sc8+! 36 
fe21 (not 36 fe>3 6b5 with a draw) 



Now in the event of the obvious 

36...£k4+? 37 sfeb3! ^c!2+ 38 fe4 axb4 39 
axb4 g6 (39...Sxc2 40 Sxe2 g6 41 JLlo) 40 
jtg4! (it would appear that 40 Jlxe2 2xc2?l 41 
fe>5! etc. is aiso strong, but 40...Se8! is more 
tenacious) 40...Sxc2 41 Sxe2 Sc4 in Tai~ 
manov’s opinion Black would have had 'good 
chances of saving this agonising game.’ Alas, 
after 42 h3! these chances would have evapo¬ 
rated like a morning mist: 42...Sd4 43 Se8+ 
fe7 44 2e7+ fe6 45 ±e2, or 42...^Se4 43 
<i?b5! 2d4 44 Ic2 £if6 45 Af3 £>e8 46 Se2! 
£bc"+ 47 feb6 Sxb4+ 48 fe5 Sbl 49 fie7 
h5 50 fel6 with an overwhelming superiority. 

It would appear that only the far from ob¬ 
vious 36...g6! (V.Belov), with the idea of ex¬ 
ploiting the pin on the e-file, would have 
saved Black: 


1) 37 jLg4 (not 37 ±f3?! £>c4+ 38 «>a2 
£}d2!) 37,..Sc4 38 JLxe2 2e4! 39 bxa5 bxa5 

40 fe3 (40 c3 £k4+ 41 fe>3 fe7 with a 
draw) 40...^b5+ 41 fe!2 (41 fe.13 Sd4+ 42 
'si?e3 <§3xa3! 43 JsLd3 Sb4 also leads to a draw) 

41.. .£W3 42 ±d3 (42 Sal £kc2) 42...Sxel 

43 feel &bl! and the knight is not inferior 
to the powerful bishop; 

2) 37 JLxe2 Se8 38 bxa5! (nothing is 
achieved by 38 < fel ^3c4 39 fe.il 4^xa3, or 38 
fec3 2e3+ 39 fei2 2xa3, when 40 bxa5? 
^3c4+! is not possible, while ii 40 Jtdb axb4 

41 Se6 ^cB with a draw) 38...bxa5 39 ^c3! 
(39 c3 a4 40 fe2 41 fel2 is parried by 

41.. .5d8-r 42 J.d3 ^xa3 43 Se7 £>bl+) 

39.. .41b5+ 40 <&>d2 £foa3 41 Sell fld8+ 42 

fe3 Id5 43 (43 ±d3 £ib5+) 43...2c5+! 

44 fe3 £k4 45 2bl+ fe8 46 fel4 Sc7, 
gaining a draw. 

36 fe2 axb4 37 axb4 2d4 

A new period of suffering for Black begins. 
‘37...g6 38 ±f3! ^d4 39 J.e4 2e8 40 i.d3 etc. 
would not have helped.’ (Balashov) 

38 c3 Sh4 39 ±xe2 £id6 40 Sdl fe7 41 
h3 If4 (the attempt 41...b5? is not good on 
account of 42 2d5 fe:6 43 itl3! ‘fe? 44 2c5 
or 43...£>c4+ 44 fe3 feb6 45 ±e2!) 42 Sfl 
Se4 43 ±d3 2e5 44 Sf 2 h5 45 c4 



The game was adjourned in tliis position, a 
dismal one for Taimanov. The next day there 
followed: 

45...2g5 46 &c3 &d7 47 £a2 ©c8 48 

i?d4 *07 49 Sa7+ (49 2e2!? fei7 50 c5 
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undefended. Perhaps some winning cliances 
were offered by 56 Jlb3 Sxg2 57 JLa4+ l fe7 
58 2b 7 wd8, but Fischer simply gives up his 
passed pawn and begins playing practically 
anew... from a position in which many grand¬ 
masters would have agreed to a draw! 


bxo+ ol bxcb ^Zlco bl JLbb+ Wc7 bn 
would also have left Black little chance of 
ing the game) 49.. fed8 


50 c5?! 

‘A surprising error for a player of such high 
class. 50 fia6! fe7 51 c5 bxc5+ (51...£k8 52 
Jte4 with strong centralisation) 52 bxc5 4k8 
53 2g6 was better, and the minor piece end¬ 
game is hopeless for Black.’ (Balashov). Or 

52.. .4bf5+ 53 JLxfS 2xf5 54 2g6 2f4+ 55 
fe5 2f7 56 Ig5 and wins. 

50.. .bxc5+ 51 bxc5 £ie8 52 2a2? 

This strange retreat shows that Fischer had 
lost the thread of the game. Apparently before 
die resumption he reckoned that the position 
could be won ‘as he pleased’. White could still 
have retained a big advantage by 52 iLe4! $3c7 
53 fe4 <£te6 54 c6 ^c7 55 2a3! 2e5 56 2d3+ 
fe8 57 AO, or 53...2e5 54 i.B 2el 55 c6 
h4 56 2a5. 


It is hard to imagine that a candidate for the 
title of world champion could lose such an 
endgame. But all the time Fischer creates vari¬ 
ous little problems, eating away at his oppo¬ 
nent’s strength and nerves. 


There was also another way to draw — 
...Sc6 69 2f2l? (or 69 ±a4 £>h6+ 70 feg5 
xf5 71 Jlxc6 fe5 72 Af3 ^Ae3 73 feh4 
xg2+! 74 i.xg2 fef6) 69... ^e 5+ 70 feg5 
e3 71 2f5 2xc2 72 2xe5+ fe'2(d4). 


not have won, on account of the well-known There is no need for such an extreme 
operation 59..fexc5! 60 Sc7+ fel6! 61 2xc2 measure as 71...^g6+ 72 feh5 fe3 73 Ag4 

2xc2 62 ±xc2 g5 63 fe>6 g4 64 h4 fe7! And £tf4+ 74 fe4 ^xh3, forcing the theoretically 

the rook endgame after 54 Jtb3 ^c6 55 Aa4+ drawn endgame with rook and bishop against 

^b5+ 56 Jlxb5+ ^xb5 57 h4 is drawn in rook. Taimanov avoided this, fearing that his 

view of 57...2g3! 58 fel5 Sc!3+ 59 fe'6 2g3 opponent would play it out right to the end. 

60 Sc2 ^c6. Fischer later confirmed that he was ready to 

54...Ac6! (a splendid reply!) 55 JLb3 make all the 50 moves provided for by the 

It transpires that the planned invasion 55 rules. 

2b6+ < A > d7 56 2d6+ leaves the g2-pawn 72 Jlg4 ^?e4 73 'AgS 
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Here the game was adjourned for the sec¬ 
ond time and, to Taimanov’s misfortune, die 
following session took place only after the 3rd 
game, which he again ‘painfully’ lost. 

By all the indicators the position is a dead 
draw. % and not only I,’ wrote Tal, ‘would not 
have played on in this position, whatever the 
tournament situation — it is a pure waste of 
time. But Fischer plays on to the bare kings!’ I 
think that, from the viewpoint of match strat¬ 
egy, his decision to continue the struggle was 
fully justified. Fischer, with his well-developed 
‘killer instinct’, realised very well that his op¬ 
ponent, who the previous day had lost an ‘al¬ 
most won’ game, would be severely depressed 
and in no mood for playing. Indeed, Tai- 
manov did not find the strength to dismiss the 
stormy events of the 3rd game: abandoning 
the analysis of the ‘dead-drawn’ adjourned 
position, together with one of his seconds, 
grandmaster Vasyukov, he spent the entire 
night looking for a win after the ill-starred 20 
Wh3 (cf. Game No.92). No one could tear him 
away from this pointless occupation, either 
result of which would not have pacified him. 

It need hardly be said that after his sleepless 
night Taimanov arrived for the resumption 
with a heavy head and without a clear plan of 
how to make a draw. And the ‘miracles’ were 
not long in coming. 

73...Ig7 74 lf4+ 'A’dB 75 2a4 

‘More practical chances were offered by 75 
fif8, since after 75...£3xg4? 76 hxg4 the 


endgame is won for White’ (Balashov): 

76.. .1.6 77 4?f4! etc. Black would have had to 
reply 75... ! & > e4 76 leB Sf7. 

75.. .£ig6 

But here the transition into a rook ending — 

75.. .^sxg4! 76 hxg4 ^e6 would have led to a 
theoretical draw: 77 < ^'h4 (77 Sf4 fif7!) 

77.. .Hg8 78 Sf4 <sl?e5! 79 2f5+ ‘A’eti, or 78 
st?h5 (78 g5 &f5) 78... < 4 > f6 79 Sa6+ &f7 80 g5 
2h8+ 81 Sh6 la8. However, for some reason 
Taimanov does not eliminate the ‘Fischer 
bishop’, which in the end strikes him a cruel 
blow... 

76 Ia6 0>e5 77 4?f4 If7+ 78 ^>g5 Ig7+ 
79 <&f5 Sf7+ 80 If6 Ixf6+ 81 ^xf6 



81...We4?? 

Undoubtedly the most terrible nightmare in 
the chess biography of Mark Taimanov. Black 
had a simple choice of four moves, three of 
which led to a quick draw, and one to an 
equally quick loss. And this was the one that 
Taimanov made... 

The hard-earned draw would have been se¬ 
cured by 81../&d4 82 Jlc8 0X?> 83 i-b7 0Xi4 
84 &g5 &e5 85 &xh4 ^*f6, or 81...&d6 82 
i.e2 £>d7+ 83 %7 4?e7 84 h4 £if6 85 ±f3 
£3e8+ 86 4?g6 <4>f8 87 ±d5 ^g7 88 ±c4 
^3h5, as well as the elegant 81...4bd3 82 h4 
£>f4 83 ^?f5 <£d6! 84 ^e7. 

82 JlcS! (oh horrors!) 82...Wf4 

Such things happen only in co-operative 
problems! The king has placed itself such that 
it prevents its own knight from stopping the 



enemy pawn: neither 82...^3f3 83 JLb7T nor 

82.. /iki3 83 Jlf5+ is possible. 

83 h4 0X3 84 h5 £>g5 85 ±f5 0h13 86 h6 
*S3g5 87 ^?g6 (Black is in zugzwang and the 
pawn slips through to the queening square) 

37.. .0X3 88 h7 0*5+ 89 Wf6 1-0 

And so, after just four days of play, the 
mind of Fischer’s opponent had ceased to 
function. You will say: ‘A grandmaster in any 
condition has no right to lose such an end¬ 
game!’ But Taimanov, to all appearances, was 
already not simply depressed, but emotionally 
broken... 

‘I won a bet against Suetin on the Fischer- 
Taimanov match, by maintaining that after 
two games the score would be 2-0,’ recalls 
Petrosian. ‘Moreover, the story of this dispute 
is very amusing. After the first adjournment of 
the 2nd game in a lost position for Taimanov, 
Suetin admitted “defeat”. After the second 
adjournment in a drawn position it was I who 
had to “resign”. But in the end I nevertheless 
“won”.’ 

However, let us return to the 3rd game, 
which was played with the score standing at an 
expected V 2 -V /2 (taking account of die ad¬ 
journed position). Taimanov was still full of 
optimism and in the mood for a grand fight. 
‘The psychological wind was in his sails. An 
unexpected gift - a draw in the 2nd game was 
assured - is especially pleasant and raises one’s 
spirits. Fischer, by contrast, was clearly nerv¬ 
ous; tills is indicated by his naive claims re¬ 
garding “Taimanov walking across the stage”.’ 

Fischer had reason to be nervous: after 
again choosing his favourite King’s Indian 
Defence, he ran into an unpleasant novelty. 
Taimanov seized the initiative. Such a success¬ 
ful start to the game raised his playing mood 
almost to a state of euphoria. It was this, in 
my view, that was the cause of the tragedy that 
ensued. The experience of my first match with 
Karpov (1984/85) shows how dangerous such 
a mood is, depriving the player of objectivity 
in evaluating the situation. 
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Game 92 

M.Taimanov-R. Fischer 

Candidates Match, 
Vancouver 1971, 3rd game 



A new plan (11 ex£5 — Game No.90). The 
queen eyes die b7-pawn and increases the ef¬ 
fectiveness of the threat to advance with c4- 
c5. 

11.. .b6 

Forestalling White’s intentions, but weaken¬ 
ing the c6-square, which will soon play an im¬ 
portant role. There were some perfectly safe 
alternatives: 11...4?h8 12 exf5 gxf5 13 4?3g5 h6 
14 <53e6 Jlxe6 15 dxe6 c6! 16 Wxb7 ^3c7, or 

11.. .4hf6 12 exf5 gxf5 13 4*3g5 c6 14 f4 h6 15 
0^c6 Jtxe6 16 dxe6 Hc8 17 c5 '#c7! 18 ledi 
e419&e3£tfd5. 

12 exf5 gxf5 13 4hg5 0X6 
‘If 13...^3g6 all the same 14 64 is possible, 
and after 14... < $3xf4 15 Jlxf4 exf4 16 $3e6 
Jlxe6 17 dxe6 White’s chances are preferable.’ 
(Balashov) 

14 14! (this attack on the centre is a key link 
in White’s plan) 14...H6 (accepting the chal¬ 
lenge, since 14...e4 15 £>dl h6 16 &h3 fol¬ 
lowed by <S3e3, 4*3 f2 and Jtc3 is not at all good 
for Black) 15 fxe5 dxe5 
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16 c5! 

The quiet 16 ^Jf3 £)g6 would have left 
White with a slight positional plus, but he is 
aiming for a grand battle. 

‘There now begins a hand-to-hand fight, 
demanding bold imagination, precise calcula¬ 
tion and... strong nerves. Incidentally, in this 
game the nerves of both of us played tricks. 
At one point when, after making my move, by 
habit I was walking up and down the stage, 
Fischer unexpectedly interrupted his thinking 
and via his charge d’affams Edmondson com¬ 
plained to the chief arbiter Kazic that my 
walking was disturbing him. Kazic tactfully 
informed me of this, adding that he did not 
support Fischer’s complaint, since I was 
within my rights to walk about on my half of 
the stage. But, not wanting a conflict, I sug¬ 
gested a gentlemen’s compromise: if Bobby 
were to give up his habit of shaking his leg 
under the table, 1 would go behind the scenes. 
Fischer agreed and a consensus was found.’ 
(Taimanov) 

A highly characteristic episode. Firsdy, 
Fischer’s demands always increased at times 
when die match situation became aggravated 
(this also happened later in Reykjavik), Sec¬ 
ondly, the behaviour of the arbiter looks 
strange - again what told was the magic of 
Fischer’s name. It is doubtful whether Kazic 
would have risked speaking to him during the 
game (a scandal: disturbing his concentra¬ 
tion!), whereas he spoke to Taimanov... And 


thirdly, if Bobby had been playing Karpov, the 
latter would have replied via his charge d’affaires 
Baturinsky that everything was in accordance ; 
with the rules and that Fischer should refer to 
a psychologist! 

16.. .^fxd5! 

The time when Black had to find die only 
moves had not yet arrived: the variation 

16.. .hxg5 17 d6+ ^?h7 18 dxe“ Wxe7 was 
condemned because of 19 cxb6 axb6 20 Jlxg5 
JLc 6 21 Wc 2 , when the black king risks com¬ 
ing under an attack (21...^?g6 22 „&»xf6! Sxf6 
23 g4!), but 19...Wc5+ 20 4?hl Wxb6l was 
stronger, and if 21 Wc2 a pawn can be given 
up under more favourable circumstances - 

21.. .Bb8 22 ^>a4 Wd4 23 Axg5 4k4!, or even 

21.. .$g6! 22 &±a4 Wd6 23 ±e3 Sh8. 

17 4ixd5 £)xd5 18 cxb6 axb6 13 flc6! 
4?h8! 

Moving out of die diagonal pin. Here 

19.. .hxg5? 20 Jlc4 would have led to disaster: 

20.. .*h8 21 ±xg5l Wxg5 22 Wh3+ ±h6 23 
2xh6+ 4?g7 24 Sh7+ &g6 25 ±xd5 f4 
(25...Sa7 26 Sh8!) 26 ±e4+ ±f5 27 fixc7 
Jtxe4 28 Wh7+ < i‘f6 29 Wxe4, or 20...&h7 21 
JLxdS g4 22 Jlb4! Se8 (22...Sh8 23 JLF7!) 23 
±£7 Ad7 24 Wc 2 l c4 25 Idl! ±e5 26 Ag 6 +l 

The culminating point of the game and of 
the entire match has been reached. Taimanov, 
as he put it, ‘experienced a genuine thrill of the 
struggle, judging my position to be highly 
promising,’ but when he got down to concrete 
calculation, disillusionment set in: 

‘ All my understanding of chess, all my ex¬ 
perience and feeling convinced me that the 
position after 20 Wh3! should be winning - 
but no concrete ways to victory could be 
found! Disillusioned with the queen move, I 
began analysing other ideas — 20 fidl and 20 
Ac4, but also in vain. And here I was over¬ 
come by a state of helplessness, of despair: “Is 
this Fischer invulnerable, is he somehow be¬ 
witched?!” But time was passing and time- 
trouble was beginning to approach... I thought 
over this position for 72 minutes! During the 
half century that I have been playing I have 
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never spent so much time on one move! And 
psychologically I simply collapsed. My energy 
dried up, apathy ensued, everything around 
lost sense, and I made the first move that 
came into my head, which turned out to be a 
losing one...’ 



Fischer later stated that ‘Taimanov missed a 
win with 20 Wh3,’ but he did not give any 
concrete variations. That is how myths are 
born! Let us try to figure out what in fact 
Taimanov missed. Since after 20 Wh3! White 
is threatening Bxh6+, a barrier must be 
erected in the path of the white rook: 

1) 20...Sf6 21 JLc4! f4! 22 fT3! (Taimanov 
judged 22 Bxf6?! ±xh3 23 £if7+ <&h7 24 
4£lxd8 to be in his favour, but 24...4bxf6 25 
4k6 4be4 26 !d3 li'5 27 1x3 Be8 or 

27.. .£ki6 gives Black at least an equal game, 
while after 24...±,xf6! 25 £k6 £.e6 26 Bel b5 
27 Jlb3 Sa6! 28 £)xe5 £)e3! 29 Jlxe6 Jlxe5 
30 ±b3 c5 he even has winning chances) 

22.. .1.b7! 23 Bxf6 (23 £)e6? #d7!) 23..,<$)xf6! 
24 Zhf7+ &h7 (Taimanov) 25 Ad3+\ (not 25 
Wxb7? Wd4+) 25...^gS 26 Wxb7 0d4+! 27 
Bf2! 4)g4 28 #xa8+ &xf7 29 Wc 6 (after 29 
'tc8 Wx£2+ 30 &hl #d4 31 #xc7+ <&f6 32 
^c6+ S$?e7 White has only perpetual check) 

29.. .Wxd3 30 #xc7+ ^?g6 31 #xb6+ *£5, 
regaining the material and easily maintaining 
the balance; 

2) 20,..43f6!? (a reply which did not temper 
Taimanov’s optimism, ‘since easily-found 


variations are in favour of White’) 21 Jtc3 f4! 
(alas, this move is not among the ‘easily-found 
variations’) 22 Wh4 Jtb7, and again it is not 
apparent how White can gain an advantage: 23 
Idl We7 24 Se6 Wc5+ 25 £>fl(hl) 2ae8!, or 
23 £k6 #d7! 24 fixc7 (24 <bxg7 Wxg7 25 
Jtf3 J,xc6 26 Jlxc6, and if Black does not like 

26.. JSxa2 27 j§Lxe5 Wg5, then 26..JSa5!? 27 
Axa5 bxa5 is safe) 24...Wxe6 25 fixb7 Bxa2! 
26 £kl5 27 AxdS Wxd5 28 Bxb6 *h7 
with equality. 

Thus, 20 Wh3! would not: have won, but 
merely intensified the situation still further. 
Taimanov had obviously lost Ills objectivity, 
which is why he was so upset about not being 
able to find the ephemeral win. The tension 
Taimanov created that day (together with his 
opponent) exceeded his chess capabilities... 
Hence also the weak-willed knight retreat, 
which was a heartening sign for Fischer, who 
had been anxiously awaiting White’s move for 
over an hour. 

20.. .JLb7! (there is no longer any need to 
guard the e6-square) 



In the event of 21 2xh6+ Jlxh6 22 JLxh6 
the same knight leap 22...4if4! (but not 

22.. .3e8? 23 ^5g5! and 0h3 with an attack) 
consolidates Black’s advantage: 23 Jlxf4 exf4 
24 'tc3+ <&h7! 25 £se5! (25 £ki4 Wd 6 ) 

25.. .%5! 26 ±.f3 (26 15x7+ lg7 is also in¬ 
sufficient) 26...Jte4! 27 Bdl SfeB 28 lxc7+ 
le7 29 Sd7 SaeB 30 £>c6 (30 <^fl %7!) 
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30.. .1Uc6 31 t'xc6 ®h4 32 We6 *h8 and 
wins. 

21.. /£f4! 

A topical Fischer decision: for the sake of 
activity Bobby is prepared to spoil his pawns, 
by exchanging his knight for the enemy 
bishop, which was very favourable according 
to his scale of piece values (I should remind 
you: knight = 3 pawns, bishop = 3.25). In 
addition, the situation on the board is clarified: 
the black bishops find very good work, 
whereas White’s play suddenly comes to a 
standstill. 

By contrast, the ‘natural’ 21...e4? would 
have allowed him a powerful attack: 22 Axh6! 
exf3! (22... < 4 ) h7?! 23 Hxg7+ 4?xh6 24 ^g5! 
^xg7 25 4he6+ and ^3xd8 is bad for Black, as 
is 22...Jlxh6?! 23 lxh6+ ^g7 24 <§M4! £>f4 25 
or 25 #g3+ ^xh6 26 Sxf4) 23 Jtxg7+ 
^l^ 24 Jbd'8 ixg6 25 Wxf3 (it is also possi¬ 
ble to play 25 ±xB WxfB 26 J.e4! Wc5+ 27 
&hl &f7(f6) 28 Wb3\ or 26...fxe4 27 %3+ 
4?h7 28 SxfB Sxf8 29 #h4+ *g7 30 ®'xe4 
with equality) 25...# f g5! (not 25...#xf8? 26 
#h5+) 26 Jla3, and Black saves himself widi 
perpetual check: 26..,£\f4(c3) 27 Wxb7 ^3xe2+ 
28 &£2 (28 ^hl £ig3+!) 28...Wh4+ 29 &xe2 
Wc4+ 30 4?f2 Wd4+ 31 «f3 Wd3+ 32 <*f2 

22 ±xf4 exf4 23 Hdl #e7 24 He6 #c5 + 
25 ^>f1 Hfd8 26 3xd8+ Sxd8 



27 Wa4?! 

The best practical chance was 27 Jx4i, 


blocking the c-file and parrying 27...ile4?! 
with the unexpected 28 ^gS! In tliis case 
Fischer would have had to make tire only, 
‘problem-like’ move 27..Ac6!, in order to 
drive the bishop from c4 by ...b6-b5 (while if 
28 ficl he now wins by 28... Jle4!, since 29 
£}g5? fails to 29...fid2i). 

27+ 28 4?f2 Jlf8! 29 b4 i.e4?! 

‘Black’s attack develops of its own accord, 
his doubled pawns providing important out¬ 
posts for the attacking pieces.’ (Taimanov) 

But the move in the game makes things 
harder for Black. l ie could have won quickly 
and without any problems by 29...Jld5! 30 
He8 (30 He5 c6! with the murderous threats 
of ,..Jhtf3 and ...Jlg7, and if 31 Wdl, then 

31.. .# f xdl 32 ±xdl ±e4 and ...±xb4) 

30.. .1.C6 31 Wxc6 #xc6 32 lxc!8 &g 7 33 a3 

Jld6. 



30 Ie8? 

A blunder on the threshold of more time- 
trouble - an indication that White was feeling 
completely rattled and doomed. ‘Alas, by this 
point I was unable to control my nerves...’ 
(Taimanov) 

30 Wb3 c6 or 30 a3 <A?h7 31 Wb3 (31 h4 
#c31) 31...Sa8 32 a4 c6 would also not have 
helped. But 30 Wb5! was fat: more cunning, 
hoping for 30...^117? 31 Sxe.4! with equality, 
or 30...We3+?! (tliis move suggests itself 1 .) 31 
$fl! Hdl+ 32 £iel! ±xg2+ (32...Hd2?! 33 
2e8 c6 34 #e5+ <&h7 35 Se7+!) 33 ^xg2 
fce6 34 Axdl Wxel 35 #xf5 #xb4 36 
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*tf6+ J.g7 37 ffo8+ #T8 38 fcc7, and 
thanks to die opposite-coloured bishops 
White can hope for a draw. 

Black would have had to find the far from 
obvious 30...#c3! and then also several more 
accurate moves — 31 #e5+ Wxe5 32 <?3xe5 
&g7 33 a3 Hd2 34 Hg6+ <&h7 35 Sf6 Ag7 36 
Hr/ 4?g8! 37 Se7 Jtxe5!, or 33 Sg6+ ^hh7 34 
Hf6 Jlg7 (in my opinion, this is simpler than 

34.. .Axb4 35 Hf7+ & g 8 36 Hxc7 fld2 37 a4 
±xg2 38 ^Jc4! Sc2! 39 <&>x g 2 Ixe2+) 35 If7 
&g8! 36 He7 ±xc5! (36...Sd2 37 ^el Hb2 38 
1x4+ <£h7 39 Sxc7 Hxb4 40 is not so 
clear) 37 Ixe5 &f7 38 1x4+ <&f6 39 He6+ 
^?g5, winning. 

Even so, in an important event a player 
can’t afford to miss chances such as 30 UfoS! 

30.. .1x6! (the rest is not of any interest) 31 

#xc6 #xc6 32 !xd8 #f6 33 Ic8 #e7 
34 &f1 st?h7 35 <53d4 lg7 36 £sb5 le5 
37 a3 Wd7 38 Sa8 f3 39 gxf3 lxh2 40 
^g2 #g7 + 41 ^>xh2 #e5 + 42 $g1 0-1 


After this game, as has already been said, 
Taimanov missed a certain draw during the 
resumption of the 2nd game, and the score 
became 0-3. The Soviet grandmaster was ob¬ 
viously shocked and was taken to hospital 
with high blood pressure. Play was resumed 
only four days later. 

After the series of failures Taimanov felt 
doomed, whereas Fischer, who had conclu¬ 
sively overcome his customary starting com¬ 
plex and had got rid of his nervousness, began 
playing very confidently and almost faultlessly. 
Such a Fischer was terrible for any opponent! 

In the 4th game, after obtaining his favour¬ 
ite type of position - an endgame with the 
initiative and without counterplay for the op¬ 
ponent, he created a masterpiece of fine tech¬ 
nique. like an extra in a play, Taimanov ob¬ 
served White’s delicate work and ‘felt as those 
he w T as in the role of Dr Watson, who w r as 
assigned merely to play up to and admire the 
resourcefulness and imagination of the great 
Sherlock Holmes.’ 



1 e4 c5 2 £}f3 3 d4 cxd4 4 /Lxd4 

■#‘c7 (avoiding 4...e6) 5 4bc3 e6 6 g3 

Fischer’s favourite plan, which is still em¬ 
ployed in tournaments at the highest level (in 
particular by Michael Adams). 

6,..a6 (of course, not 6...^f6? - Game No.65) 
1 lg2 



7...£yf6 

Today the ultra-precise move order is con¬ 
sidered to be 7...d6!? 8 0-0 ld7 9 Set le7! 
(not 9...^f6?! 10 4tkc6 Jlxc6 11 £ki5!) 10 
£kc6 Jlxc6 11 Wg4 h5 12 We2 h4 etc. 

8 0-0 ^xd4 

A simplifying variation, which demands 
very accurate defence. Later Taimanov 
switched to 8...JLc5, which also occurs nowa¬ 
days. .1 should also mention 8...d6 9 Hel! Jld7 
10 $3xc6 bxc6 11 4ia4 with the idea of c2-c4 
(Tal-Najdorf, ‘Match of the Century 5 , Belgrade 
1970) and the more popular 8...ile7 9 Hel! 
0-0 (9...d6?! 10 £ixc6 bxc6 11 e5! dxe5 12 
Sxe5 0-0 13 <^,f4, and 13...Jld6? is bad on 
account of 14 Hxe6!) 10 ^3xc6 dxc6 11 e5 
Hd8! 12 Wf3 ^Jd5 with hop es of equalising 
(Maciej a-Ivanchuk, Bled Olympiad 2002). 

9 #xd4 ±cB 10 Af4! d6* 
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f4! is more energetic, with a powerful attack 
(Sutovsky-J.Polgar, Hoogeveen 1997). 

The modem way of handling the variation 
is 13...Jle6, for example: 14 JLtcS dxc5 15 
£k!5!? Jlxd5 16 exd5 Wd6 17 f4 0-0 18 fxe5 
Hxe5 19 d6! Wxb2 20 c4i Wxd2 (20...Wb6P! 
21 fibl) 21 Sxd2 SabB 22 a4 Sfd8, and with 
accurate defence Black should gradually be 
able to gain a draw (Adams-Anand, Wijk aan 
Zee 2001). 

14 jbcc5! (an opening surprise for Tai- 
manov, who was only expecting 14 f3 Axe3+ 

15 #xe3 Ae6 with equality?) 14,„.dxc5 15 f3 


Of course, Fischer was familiar with the 
recommendation 10...Jlxd4 11 Axe7 Axc3 12 
bxc3 d5 13 exd5 £3xd5 14 Ae5 f6 (Bronstein- 
Taimanov, Budapest 1961) 15 c4! *S3b4 16 
Ad6 with unpleasant pressure for White. 


The best square for the queen. Not long 
before the match some games had been 
played demonstrating the harmlessness of the 
variation 11 H^d3 £M7 12 ^3a4 (12 fiadl ^e5 
and ...Ad7) 12...e5 13 Acl2 b5, namely: 14 
^c3 Ab7 15 ^3d5 Axd5 16 ^xcl5 0-0 with 
equality (Hubner-Petrosian, Wijk aan Zee 
1971), or 14 £3xc5 £kc5 15 #a3 Ab7 16 
±a5 Wc6 (16...We7!P) 17 Sadi 0-0 18 Sd5 
(Adotjan-Timman, Wijk aan Zee II 1971), and 
here 18...#c8! 19 fixd6 Axe4 was good, with 
equal chances (Adorjan). 

11 ...h6 12 fiadl! (not 12 €k4 e5 13 43xc5 
dxc5 14 Jte3 $3g4 with equality, Janosevic- 
Vasyukov, Skopje 1970) 12...e5 13 Ae3 Ag4 
T3..Jtxe3? is bad on account of 14 fxe3!, 
when 14...'4 ) e7? fails to 15 fixf6!’ (Tal) 

‘Subsequently I played only 13...^e7.’ (Tai- 
manov). Although die position of the king in 
the centre is very dangerous! After 14 f4 Ae6 
15 fxe5 dxe5 16 ^d5+ Axd5 17 exd5 Shd8! 
18 si?hl SacB! 19 c4 Wd6 20 Jtxc5 Sxc5 21 
We2 fidc8 22 Ah3 S8c7 Black holds this 
slightly inferior position, and in the event of 23 
b3P! (23 Sfel id8!) 23...b5 he can even seize 
the initiative (Shoit-Anand, Tilburg 1991). 
However, 14 Axc5 Wxc5 15 ^3a4! Wc6(c7) 16 


Black avoids 16...0-0!, fearing 17 Wd6, 
which was recommended by many commenta¬ 
tors. But against this 17...'#a5! was soon 
found - it transpires that 18 #xe5?! is unfa¬ 
vourable on account of 18...flfe8! (18...$3g4 
19 Wh5 £ie3 20 f5! is less good) with the 
threats of ...Jlc4 and ... l S3g4. 

The best reply to 16...0-0 is, of course, 17 
£M5! Axd5 18 exd5, in order after 18...Wd6 
19 fxe5 Wxe5 20 d6! to transpose into a posi¬ 
tion from the aforementioned Adams-Anand 
game. 18...e4 and 18...exf4 have also been 
played. In any event, White has some initiative 
and Black’s main objective is to achieve a se¬ 
cure blockade of the passed d-pawn. 


‘Typical of Fischer: for the sake of 
activating his forces he is ready to go in for 
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significant simplification.’ (Taimanov). Many 
would prefer die automatic 19 c4, in order to 
begin besieging the e4-pawn after 19...0-0 20 
Sfel Sfe8 21 Ie2! b5 22 b3 (Soltis). 
19...Sxd5 20 fixe4+! vfedS (20...^f8 21 
Se8+!) 21 We2\ fixdl + 22 Wxdl + Wd7 

Balashov recommended 22...^?c8, since ‘the 
presence of the queens would have given 
Black certain counter-chances,’ but this 
seemed dangerous to Taimanov. And indeed, 
after 23 Se5 Sd8 24 We2 st?b8 (24...1fd6 25 
A13!) 25 h3 Wd6 26 < *fc’h2 Wliite has enduring 
pressure, thanks to his powerful bishop. 

23 Wxd7+ &xd7 

‘23...^xd7 24 lei b6 25 Aft a5 26 Ab5 
fie8 27 fidl IIe7 was better.’ (Balashov). 
‘However, after 28 < &‘£2 Black would still have 
his problems.’ (Taimanov). I don’t know 
whether he would have had many problems in 
the event: of 28,.. < it?c7 29 '4?f3 <5316 — here the 
black rook is fat: more active than in the game. 
In any case, if opportunities for Black to 
equalise on the 24th move had not been 
found, this would have been his best chance. 

24 Ie5! 

Of course, White’s rook and bishop are 
stronger than Black’s rook and knight, but tire 
question is: how much stronger? 



A serious positional mistake, which was not 
noticed either by Taimanov, or by Balashov, 
who writes: ‘Things are also difficult for Black 
after 24...&d6 25 a4! (25 Axb7 lb8 26 Axa6 


Sxb2 27 Jlc4 Sxc2 28 Jtxf7 c4 is equal) 
25...b5 26 a5.’ However, he can play 26...c4!, 
not fearing 27 Ab7 in view of 27...1b8 28 
Axa6? %3d5! and the bishop is trapped. White 
is also not promised anything real by 27 c3 
Sb8 (27...Sc8!?) 28 Afl £id7, or 27 b4 cxb3 
28 cxb3 Sc8i (29 Ab7 lb8). 

If instead after 24... 9^d6 White tries 25 Se3, 
Black does not reply 25...b5? on account of 26 
Sa3, but simply 25...Sb8! with a slightly infe¬ 
rior, but quite tenable ending: 26 Sd3+ ^c7 
27 Sc3 ^dti etc. 

25 Afl! a5 26 Ac4! fif8 (now Black is in 
the role of Dr Watson) 27 4?g2 9bd6 28 &f3 
29 fie3 £ib8 

‘Trying to cover die possible invasion 
squares.’ (Taimanov). The black king cannot 
help its rook, since then White’s is ready to 
switch to the queenside, in the vicinity of b5. 
30 fid3+ 



If 30...9?e7?! White can play 31 Ab5 Sc.8 
(but not 31 ...fidB? 32 IxdB bxdB 33 ^e4 
^c!7 34 *ii?d5 ^c7 35 Axd7 and wins — Soltis) 
32 < er’e4 4l)c6 33 c3 Sc7 34 a4, or 31 fib3 4£jd7 
32 a4, or 31 &e4 and if31...£>d7 dien 32 <&d5 
Sc8 33 He3+ Wf8 34 <sl?d6 with a decisive 
invasion of the king: 34...^3f6 35 Sb3 ^3e8+ 
36 ^c!7 Sc7+ 37 ^d8 Sc6 38 Id3. 

31 c3 £ic6 32 fie3 <^?d6 33 a4 £te7 34 
h3 ^3c6 35 h4 h5 

Avoiding the squeeze with h4-.h5, g3-g4, 
wg3-h4, g4-g5, ( ^ > g4 and so on. But fixing the 
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pawns on squares of the same colour as the 
enemy bishop is tantamount to suicide, and 
therefore 35...4^7 was more tenacious. 

36 !d3+ <&c7 37 Sd5! f5 

The fatal weakening of the pawn structure 
is completed, but also after 37...g6 38 Ab5 
followed by f4-f5 (Balashov) Black’s sufferings 
would have been unbearable. 

38 fid2 Sf6 39 le2 ^>d7 40 fie3 g6 41 
Jib5 (the game was adjourned here and re¬ 
sumed the following day) 41 ...Sd6 

The sealed move. This is a classic endgame. 



42 9t?e2 

The hast)' 42 Hd3? Sxd3+ 43 Axd3 unex¬ 
pectedly leads to a drawn position after 

43.. .£kl8! 44 ±c4 *e7 45 Ad5 (45 &e3 ^b7 
and ...£>d6) 45...tf?d6 (or 45...^f7) 46 Ag8 
4>e7 47 ^>e3 4»3b7 48 <^>d3 #M6 49 b4 3?f6. 

42.. .^dS 

After 42...Sf6 there follows 43 4?d3! Sd6+ 
44 4?c4 Sd2 45 Sd3+ Bxd3 46 ^xd3 and the 
king penetrates to d5, while if 42...^c7, then 

43 Bd3 (Soltis) or 43 Se8. 

43 fid3! 4>c7 44 Bxd6 ©xdb 45 ^d3 
£se7 46 Ae8 

‘White’s objective is to take his king to a6. 
Then (without moving his b2- and c3-pawns) 
he places his bishop on e8, and Black hits no 
reply, apart from ...9frc7-d8. But after this 
there follows a decisive sacrifice of the bishop 
for three pawns.’ (Balashov) 

46...^d5 47 Af7 + ^d6 48 ^c4 ^c6 49 
Ae8+ #b7 50 4?b5 4bc8 51 Ac6+ <^c7 



Fischer carries out an ideal, mathematically 
regulated plan, based on some pic tty 
zugzwang positions. 

52... £e7 

Black also loses after 52...£ki6+ 53 &a6 c4 
54 Ag8 st?cC 55 Ah? £k4 56 Axg6 4»3xg3 57 
Ac8+ i?c5 58 Af7 &e2 59 Jlxh5 £lxf4 60 
.Adi!, while the ‘active’ 53...&e4 does not help 
in view of the instructive variation 54 Af7 
<§3xg3 55 Axg6 &c6 (55../bc2 56 Axh5 &xf4 
57 if7 and wins - Taimanov) 56 ilc8+ &c7 

57 &b5 43e2 (57...&d8 58 Jic6 59 l f3!) 

58 iLxhS ^xf4 59 Af3 £ih3 60 h5 £>g5 61 h6 
f4 62 Ad5 &ci6 63 Ae4 &c7 64 h7 &!7 65 
b'l cxb4 66 cxb4 axb4 67 Si?xb4 l »u6 68 *w?b5 
& c 7 69 iLf3 fch8 70 JLIi 5 4?b7 71 <&c4 &c6 
72 ^(14 and White wins. Complete domina¬ 
tion by the bishop! 

53 Af7! ^b7 54 Ab3 4?a7 55 Adi! ^b7 
56 Af3+ ®c7 (if 56...4?a7 the most accurate 
move is 57 c4! with the breakthrough of the 
king: 57...£>g8 58 4?c6 £3f6 59 &d6 £k4+ 60 
4?e5 4-0cg3 61 4?f6 and wins) 57 ‘i’aG ^c8 
58 Ad5&e7 59 Ac4! £lc6 60 Af7 £>e7 
Black is in zugzwang and is unable to pre¬ 
vent the destructive sacrifice. 

61 Ae8! (a spectacular conclusion to the 
bishop’s brilliant career) 61 ...^d8 62 Axg6! 
£>xg6 63 ^xb6 ^d7 64 ^xc5 ^e7 65 b4 
axb4 66 cxb4 £ic8 67 a5 £)d6 68 b5 
<2)e4+ 69 ^b6 ^c8 70 ^c6 4?b8 71 b6 
1-0 


This game is one of those that exerts a 
strong influence on the minds of chessplayers 
of several generations. I well remember how 
everyone followed this match and how with 
Rostik Korsunsky (now deceased, unfortu¬ 
nately), who played all Fischer’s openings, 1 
looked at this endgame in the Baku Pioneers’ 
Palace, admiring and being amazed at how 
Fischer was able to separate die position into its 
component parts with such simplicity... More 
than thirty years have now passed, and this 
game remains an unsurpassed model example 
of playing the ending with bishop against 
knight (incidentally, in the early 20th century 
Rubinstein also had a particular weakness for 
the light-squared bishop, and he too created a 
number of classic examples on this theme). 

In die 5th game Fischer did not wait for any 
new surprises in the King’s Indian and he em¬ 
ployed die Griinfeld Defence. By accurate de¬ 
fence he extinguished his opponent’s slight 
initiative and the game was adjourned in an 
equal heavy-piece endgame. A draw could have 
been agreed without resuming, but Taimanov, 
to his misfortune, diought that White still had 
some advantage. And soon after the start: of the 
resumption he suffered a new' cruel blow of 
fate: out of nothing he blundered a rook! 

Game 94 

iVI.Taimanov-R. Fischer 

Candidates Match, 

Vancouver 1971, 5 th game 



46 Hxf6?? Wd4+ (with the words Tm 
sorry’) 47 .If2 Sal + 0-1 

‘After experiencing yet another nightmare I 
suddenly felt relieved and completely relaxed. 
This was die happy defensive reaction of an 
exhausted organism,’ writes Taimanov. £ I now 
couldn’t care less about how die 6th game 
ended. My mood was to start packing... .1 
booked tickets on the next flight.’ The result 
of the final, 6th game, in which Taimanov 
again employed the Sicilian Defence (lie de¬ 
cided against playing his ‘reserve’ French De¬ 
fence), became another endgame triumph for 
Fischer. 

In his assessment of the match Bobby 
showed magnanimity: The 6-0 result was too 
high. The struggle was much more difficult 
than the score suggests. Taimanov had a win¬ 
ning position in die 3rd game, where he em¬ 
ployed a successful novelty, and the advantage 
in die 1st and 5 th. It is easier to be a gentle¬ 
man when you win, than when you lose, and 
therefore I salute my opponent.’ 

C)f the other reactions I will pick out the 
opinions of two ‘especially’ interested persons. 

Spassky: ‘It is very difficult playing against 
Fischer; he sets his opponent difficult prob¬ 
lems. The age difference must also be taken 
into account: Fischer is 28, Taimanov 45. The 
6-0 score is terrible. But the play was uncom¬ 
monly rich in content... The games of the 
match were very interesting.’ 

Petrosian: ‘Before the match I was sur¬ 
prised by the mood in chess circles. Even after 
Mallorca it was said about Fischer than he had 
played “not very well” or “so-so”. Generally 
speaking he was constantly underestimated, 
since it w'as his human, rather than his chess 
qualities that were considered. Therefore, 
given die current opinion about chess, as be¬ 
ing a mixture of the elements of science, sport 
and art, the natural question arose: how then 
could Fischer become world champion? But 
now those who railed at Fischer are praising 
him. What is evident from Taimanov’s result 
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is that he had a poor impression of Fischer. 
He should have talked to those who have 
played many times with the American grand¬ 
master. I, for example, have met him more 
often than anyone. It was also bad that Tai¬ 
manov placed die main emphasis on opening 
preparation, whereas in the first instance he 
should have got himself into training.’ 

Of course, even before the match few in 
the Soviet Union doubted that Fischer would 
win, but that the score should be 6-0?! Every¬ 
one was shocked. As D.Postnikov, who was 
then Chairman of the USSR Chess Federation, 
expressed it: ‘Soviet chess players have never 
experienced such a shameful phenomenon!’ A 
report has been preserved of a meeting of the 
USSR Chess Federation Coaches’ Council, 
held in the Central Chess Club, at which the 
leading Soviet players were present, including 
the ‘hero of the occasion’ — Taimanov. A 
staggering document! It is published in full in 
the aforementioned book Russians v. Fischer, 
here I give only three comments, which per¬ 
fectly convey the atmosphere that prevailed in 
Soviet chess. 

‘There is evidence that the loss of a rook in 
the 5th game was overlooked during die 
analysis,’ profoundly stated the chief of the 
chess section of the Sports Committee, the 
retired military procurator Viktor Baturinsky. 
This ‘there is evidence’ is a typically imper¬ 
sonal and ominous turn of phrase from the 
times of the all-powerful KGB! Indignant at 
the low-quality’ analysis of the adjourned po¬ 
sitions, Baturinsky declared that, instead of the 
three grandmasters, ‘it might have been more 
useful to send a doctor.’ Immediately Spassky 
playfully clarified: ‘A sexologist.’ But especially 
revealing was Spassky’s timidly ironic ques¬ 
tion: ‘When we all lose to Fischer, will we also 
be investigated?’, to which Petrosian replied: 
‘Yes, but in another place!’ 

It was decided to punish Taimanov — as an 
example to others. A pretext was found: in a 
customs inspection at Sheremetyevo Airport 
they found Solzhenitsyn’s novel The First 


Circle , which at die time it was forbidden to 
bring into the country, in his luggage. As a 
result Taimanov was stripped of his 
‘Honoured Master of Sport’ tide, excluded 
from the USSR team, and for nearly two years 
prevented from travelling abroad... Taimanov: 
‘A bitter joke by my old friend, the great 
musician Mstislav Rostropovich, went the 
rounds of Moscow. At that time the disgraced 
writer was living at his dacha: “Have you 
heard drat Solzhenitsyn is in trouble? He has 
been found in possession of Taimanov’s book 
The Nim^p-Indian Defence !” ’ 


Battle In Denver 

The semi-final match with Bent Larsen (Den¬ 
ver, July 1971) was awaited with enormous 
interest. It was due to answer a question tliat 
was exciting everyone: how justified was the 
6-0 score in the previous match? Later Mark 
Yevgenevich joked that, by losing with the 
same score, Larsen had saved him from com¬ 
plete reprisals: there was no way that the Dan¬ 
ish grandmaster could be suspected of having 
a secret pact with the American imperialists! 

Of com-se, in contrast to Taimanov, Larsen 
did not regard himself simply as a ‘victim of 
Fischer’. His successes and ambitions were 
higher. After the recent clash at the ‘Match of 
the Century’, where the Dane demanded 
board 1 for himself, and his very important 
win over Fischer in the Interzonal tournament 
(Game No.42), he was reckoning, at die least, 
on a tough struggle. This was essentially a 
match for the championship of die western 
world. Although, of course, everyone realised 
that objectively Fischer was stronger: Larsen 
had already played in the Candidates matches, 
but without particular success (in the 1965 
semi-final he lost to Tal, and in the 1968 semi¬ 
final to Spassky), and he did not represent 
such a threat to the Soviet players as Fischer. 
Nevertheless, the outcome of the match 
seemed not altogether dear. 

This is what Botvinnik, for example, wrote: 
‘If you evaluate die players only from the 



viewpoint of how they calculate variations, 
Fischer as a “computing device” is superior to 
Larsen. But if the players are evaluated from 
their creative aspect, I personally find Larsen 
more interesting, more attractive. He is able to 
devise that which previously had not occurred. 
Whereas Fischer largely makes use of ideas 
that are already approved and reliable.’ 

Many were surprised with the readiness 
with which Larsen agreed to play in the USA, 
although the contending countries included 
Holland, Sweden and Spain. It is unlikely that 
he was unaware of Petrosian’s opinion: ‘Tai¬ 
manov made a mistake by agreeing to travel to 
Canada. The time difference was too great. I, 
for example, completely settle in only by the 
tenth day’ (generally speaking, for an event on 
another continent you should arrive at least 11 
days before die start, whereas Taimanov ar¬ 
rived in Vancouver just six days before the 1st 
game). This means that Bent... was confident 
in his powers! And on learning that the match 
would take place not in stifling New' York at 
the height of the summer, but in Denver, 
which is 1,600 metres above sea level, Larsen, 
as he put it, was actually delighted. How could 
he have known that in July that year in Denver 
it would be the hottest for many years and 
that he would have to play in almost 40 de¬ 
grees of heat? 

In a post-match article ‘Chess in a scorch¬ 
ing atmosphere’ Bent complained that he slept 
very badly on account of the dr} 7 air and then 
made mistakes due to lack of sleep. Spassky 
called this ‘an excuse’. I think that he is not 
altogether right. Good sleep is extremely im¬ 
portant for a chessplayer. Botvinnik related 
how, in the 2nd Moscow international tour¬ 
nament (1936) he was unable to sleep due to 
the terrible heat, and only thanks to his youth 
- he was then 25 - was he able to force him¬ 
self to play well even in a sleepless state. For 
Larsen, who was well into his fourth decade, 
things were much more difficult... 

However, to put everything down to the 
heat would be unjust with regard to the 


winner. Fischer conducted die entire match 
very evenly, with great intensity. It was no 
accident that Tal commented: ‘It seems to me 
that during the entire match Larsen did not 
have the advantage on a single move.’ I think 
that the shock of Larsen’s failure was much 
greater than that of Taimanov: it became 
evident diat what had happened in Vancouver 
and Denver was by no means an accident, and 
that the world was encountering a new chess 
force, which had no analogy in history! 

As in die previous match, this one too had 
its critical moments: to be whitewashed, 
somewhere you have to psychologically col¬ 
lapse. In my view, the first two games were 
decisive: subsequently Larsen was in a groggy 
state, from which he was unable to escape 
right to the end of the event. 

The first game was the sharpest and un¬ 
doubtedly most interesting in the match. In¬ 
stead of his favourite Sicilian, which had 
brought him success in Mallorca, ’Larsen un¬ 
expectedly chose the French Defence — an 
opening which was ‘traditionally’ difficult for 
his opponent. Botvinnik had earlier noticed 
that ‘Fischer felt unsure with White in the 
French Defence, and although this opening is 
not especially good for Black, he often ended 
up in difficult positions.’ However, on this 
occasion it turned out differently. 


Game 95 

R .Fsseber-B .Larsen 

Candidates Match, 
Denver 1971,1st game 
French Defence Cl9 


1 ©4 e6 (previously Bent had hardly ever 
played this!) 2 d4 d5 3 £sc3 ±b4 4 e5 £te7 
5 a3 &xc3+ 6 bxc3 c5 7 a4 
This move, made on general grounds, was 
fashionable at that time: under the influence 
of Botvinnik’s ideas it was considered unfa¬ 
vourable to concede the a4-square to one of 
the black pieces (queen, bishop or knight). 
Nowadays White saves a tempo, by playing 7 
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^£3 or 7 ^^ 4 . come alive and Black begins to experience 



7... ^bc6 

The old game Fischer-Darga (West Ger¬ 
many v. USA match 1960) went 7...Wc7 8 
£>f3 b6 9 Ab5+! Ad7 10 Ad3 £ibc6 11 0-0 
c4 12 Ae2 f6 13 Aa3!? fxe5 14 dxe5 £3xe5 15 
gel 4Y7c6 16 4ixe5 £3xe5 17 64 with excellent 
compensation for the pawn. 

The knight move is better, as is 7...Ad7 
(the immediate 7...Wa5 8 Ad2 leaves White 
the option of Wg4) 8 *S3f3 Wa5\ 9 Ad2 43bc6 
10 Ae2 66 ! 11 c4 Wcl 12 exf 6 gxf 6 13 cxd5 
£kd 5 and then ... 0 - 0-0 with good counterplay 
(Spas sky-Korchnoi, 4th matchgame, Belgrade 
1977/78). 

8 £if3 Adi 

After 8...Wa5!? Fischer tried both 9 Wd2 
and 9 Ad 2 , but without particular success. 
And in the end, largely through the efforts of 
Korchnoi (incidentally, one of the heroes of 
Volume 5), ...Wa5 was the move that discour¬ 
aged White from playing 7 a4. 

9iLd3 #c7 

Here after 9...Wa5 (but not 9...0-0? 10 
Axh7+! ^xh7 11 &g5+ 12 h4! ) at that 

time they replied 10 Wd 2 (for example, 
Fischer-Sherwin, New York 1960), but later 
Timman suggested 10 0-0!? c4 11 Ae2 Hfxc3 
12 Ad2 Wb2 13 Sbl Wa3 14 fixb7 with die 
initiative. 

10 0-0 c4 

The immediate 10... 66 ?! is risky — after 11 
exf 6 gxf 6 12 dxc5 e5 13 c4! the white bishops 


serious difficulties. 

11 Ae2 f6! 12 lei! 

Fischer is the first to avoid repeating an old 
game of his with Mednis, where after 12 Aa3 
(for die moment 12 exf 6 ?! gxf 6 is unfavour¬ 
able for White) instead of 12...0-0 13 Sel Sf7 
(see die following note) Black could have 
risked playing 12...fxe5!? 13 dxe5 £3xe5. On 
this occasion White offers a more accurate 
version of the pawn sacrifice. 



12.. .^g6? 

On encountering a new problem in an un¬ 
familiar opening, Larsen accepts the challenge, 
although diis w T as a dangerous and by no 
means obligatory decision. 12 ... 0-0 was safer: 
13 Aa3 (13 ex.f 6 Sxf 6 is equal) 13...flf7 
(13.,.Ae8!?) 14 exf 6 ?! gxf 6 15 All fie 8 16 
^h 4 £>g 6 17 Wh5 Sg7 18 g3?l Wa5l... 0-1 
(Fischer-Mednis, New York 1962/63), or 

12 .. .fxe 5 13 dxe5 0-0 14 Aa3 (Ciocaltea- 
Padevsky, Vmjacka Banja 1975) 14...Sf7! with 
counterplay on die f-hle and against White’s 
weak pawns. 

13 Aa3! 

An excellent gambit move: kingside casding 
is no longer possible for Black! Possibly the 
Danish grandmaster was hoping for 13 exf 6 ?! 
gxf 6 , but Fischer had already burnt his fingers 
on Mednis... 

13.. .fxe5?! 

The optimisdc Larsen believes in liis lucky 
star, otherwise he would have changed his 
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mind and preferred the more cautious 

13.. . 0 . 0 - 0 , or 13...<4>f7 14 Ad6 Wa5 15 Wd2 
with a slight advantage for White, 

14 dxe5 4bcxe5 15 <$3xe5 4bxe5 

15...^xe5 was even more dangerous due to 

16 Axc4 Wfxc3 17 Axd5 0-0-0 18 Se3! (Khol¬ 
mov) 18...HT6 19 Ae4 Ac6 20 Wei Axe4 21 
flxe4 with a strong attack. 

18 #d4i (powerful centralisation) 16...^3g6 
There is no choice: 16...0-0-0 (16...^3c6? 17 
iJi5+! <&d 8 18 Wxg7) 17 Wxa7 %3c.6 18 We3! 
(Timman) 18...We5 (18...e5 19 Ac5!) 19 Wd 2 ! 
and Black faces a difficult defence, or 16...h5 17 
fQi4! (Timman) 17...Wd8 18 Axh5+ 43f7 19 
Wxd 8 + (this is simpler than 19 Wg4 W(6 20 
Ad6 st?d 8 ! 21 Axf7 Wxf7 22 a5 with play on 
the dark squares) 19.. JLxd 8 20 Af3! Ac8 21 
fiadl &d7 22 Ag4 ^c7 23 Axe6 and White 
should be able to convert his extra pawn. 

17 Ah5! 

Another brilliant move. Black would have 
been quite satisfied with 17 Wxgl 0-0-0, 17 
Af3 0-0-0 18 ffca7 b6!, or 17 Ag4 4?f7 fol¬ 
lowed by ...She8. 

17.. .^f7?! 

This essentially loses. But even the clever 
returning of the material — 17...0-0-0 18 Wxa7 
(Kholmov’s recommendation 18 a5 a 6 19 
Ac 5 is unclear on account of 19...Hde8!? Bur¬ 
gess) 18...b6! 19 Wa 8 + WbS 20 Wxb 8 + ^xbS 
(seeking salvation in the endgame) w'ould have 
left White with a stable advantage: 

1) 21 a5 (Timman) 21...bxa5 (21...b5? 22 
Ac5) 22 Ad6+ &b7 23 Axg6! (securing the 
e5-square for the other bishop; the analysts 
only examined 23 Hxa5 fia 8 ? 24 Sc5! and 
wins, not noticing the more tenacious 

23.. . < i?c6!) 23...hxg6 24 fixaS Ia8! 25 fic5! 
Ia7! 26 Sc7+ 4?a8 27 Hxa7+ <^xa7 28 Ae5, 
or 21...^c7 22 axb6+ l i?xb6 23 Axg6! (against 
Timman’s move 23 Ag4 there is 23...e5!) 

23.. .hxg6 24 Ad6 Jfia8 25 Ae5 etc.; 

2) 21 Axg6!? (immediately seizing control 
of e5) 21...hxg6 22 Ae7! fide8 23 Ad6+ <4>b7 
24 lebl Sa8 (or 24...<^c6 25 Ae5) 25 a5 Sa6 
26 fixb6+ Bxb6 27 axb6 ^xb6 28 Ae5 with 


unpleasant pressure on the dark squares - 
with rooks still on the board, the opposite- 
coloured bishops do not yet guarantee Black a 
draw (28...fih5 29 gel!). 

18 f4i 

It is staggering how swiftly White’s threats 
mount: with each move Fischer throws a new 
fighting unit into the heat of the battle! It only 
required a slight delay - 18 Se5, and Black 
would have had time to hide his king and set 
up a defence: 18...She8 19 64 Ht?g 8 20 Axg 6 
hxg 6 21 Hg5?I Axa4 22 Hxg6 Axc2 23 Ad6i 
Wc\7\ 24 %5 a5! 25 Aeo Se7, leaving White 
only the drawing chance 26 Wf2! followed by 
Wh4 and ffiiS. 

18..J£he8 19 f5! (destroying Black’s defences 
in the centre) 19..,exf5 20 Wxd5 4 - 4?f6 

Alas, if 20...Ae6? Black is quickly crushed: 
21 Sxe6! Sxe 6 22 Hxf5+ lf6 23 #d5+ Se6 
24 Sfl+ etc. 



The exotic position of the black king causes 
alarm, but White’s task is by no means simple: 
his rooks and queen are threatened with ex¬ 
change and for the moment his long-range 
bishops are on the edge of the board. Fischer 
had to investigate numerous lengthy, unclear 
variations, and in the end, having failed to find 
a direct, forcing way to win, he decided to 
make the seemingly most natural, solid move, 
once again confirming that such irrational po¬ 
sitions were not his forte. 

21 Af3?l 

Threatening not so much the insignificant 
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b7-pawn, but rather the king - after the ma¬ 
noeuvre of the bishop to d5. We will consider 
the other tempting continuations, at the same 
time refining a number of analyses that were 
made in die pre-computer era: 

1) 21 g4?! (a blow... at the wrong place!) 

21.. .5.5 (Larsen) 22 Bxe5 £ixe5 23 Wd4 g6 
24 ±66 WhG 25 Axe5+ 4?f7 26 gxf5 gxh5, 
parrying the attack, or 21...#b6+!? 22 Ac5 
Wc6 23 Wd4+ ig5 24 h4+! (Timman) 

24.. .^xh4! 25 Wxg7+ 43g6 26 Af2 (26 Ad4 
Sxel+! and ...fieB; 26 Ae3+ f4 27 Ad4 
Sxel+! and ...fieB) 26...Sxel+! 27 Sxel Se8 
28 Wxh7 Sxel+ 29 Axel Ae8 with equality; 

2) 21 Ad6! (the correct way - after 21 
Ac5?! &g5! 22 AD &e5 23 h4+ 4>g6 24 h5+ 
&I 16 25 Ae3+ g5 26 hxg 6 + &xg 6 Black is 
alright) with a winning attack: 

a) 21 „Mc6 22 1§d4+ *g5 23 Af3! Wb6 24 
Ac5 Wc7 25 Ae7+! &h6 (25...Sxe7 26 Sxe7 
etc.) 26 W62+ Wf4 27 #xd7, or 22...*f7 23 
Af3 Wb6 (Black is not helped by 23...#c8 24 
Ad5+ Ae6 25 2xe6! Sxe6 26 Sel, or 

23.. .#a6 24 Ad5+ Ae6 25 Sxe6 Sxe6 26 
Axe6+ < 4 > xe6 27 Iel+ 28 Wd5+ &f6 29 
Se6+ Kholmov) 24 Ac5 (24 Ad5+ Ac6 25 
Ac5 Wd8? 26 Sxe6! or 25...fc6 26 Sabi!? is 
more romantic) 24...HM8 (24,..#c7 25 Ad5+ 
Soltis) 25 SxeB WxeB 26 Axb7 Sb8 27 Axa7 
and wins; 

b) 21...1^8 22 g4 Wc6 23 #d4+ &f7 
(23...$g5 24 h4+ ixh4 25 Axg6 hxg6 26 
Ae7+! Soltis) 24 gxf5 Axf5 25 Sfi! Se4 26 
Wf2, or 22 i.f'3 Ac6 23 Hd4+ S&fZ 24 Wxc4+ 
Sg?£6 25 #d4+ <^fZ 26 Ad5+ Axd5 27 Wxd5+ 
&f6 28 g4! £tii4 29 Ag3 g5 30 Ixe8 WxeB 31 
Sel and wins; 

c) 21...H r b6+ 22 AcS Hc7 (22...#c6 23 
Wd4+ £g5 24 AD #c 7 25 Ae7+!, as in varia¬ 
tion a) 23 li4! Se6 (23...Se5 24 Ad4; 

23.. .£kh4 24 Wd4+ <%5 25 AxeB) 24 Sadi! 
Sc8 (there is nothing better) 25 Ad4+ &c7 26 
Wxf5 i^c6 27 Af3 #d6 28 h5 and wins; 

d) 21...f r d8 (Kholmov) 22 Af3! Ac6 23 
Wd4+ &f7 24 Wxc4-H (but not Burgess’s 
variation 24 Axc6 bxc6 25 ®xc4+ 'S > f6 26 


Wxc6 Wb6+ with drawing chances) 24...wi6 
2S *U4+ *f7 26 AdS+ Axd5 27 HfxdS♦ &f6 
28 Sfi: Wd7 29 g4! <S3h4 30 Sabi! (bringing 
die last reserve into play) 30...#e6 31 #ci1+ 
tf?g6 32 gxf5+- 4M5 33 %4-t 4?f6 34 Ac5 or 
34 2xG+ with crushing threats. 

Thus, despite his outstanding calculating 
ability', Fischer guessed wrongly as regards the 
order in which to activate his bishops: die light- 
squared bishop was already in play, whereas the 
dark-squared one should have been brought 
with gain of tempo to the centre, closer to the 
long diagonal - it transpires that in dais case 
White’s threats would have been irresistible! 
Now, however, Black gains some respite, which 
Larsen immediately exploits. 

21...&85! 

Abruptly sharpening the situation: at the 
start of the match the Dane was still full of 
ambition. The simplifying 21...Sxel+ 22 Sxel 
Se8 23 Wd4+ to would have left White with 
winning chances: 24 SxeB! (after 24 Sbl 
Ac6!? 25 #xc4+ 'to 26 Ac5 27 Wh4+ 
sJffZ die black king safely escapes) 24...toe8 
25 Wxg7 Wb6+ 26 to #bl+ 27 to #xc2+ 
28 Ac2 Ae6 29 Wxb7! Sxa4 30 Wxh7 #xa3 
31 Wxg6+ $d7 32 %7+ 4?e8 33 #d4 Wa4 
34 h4! etc. 

21...Ae6?! 22 Wd4+ to 23 Ad6! and 
Sabi was also insufficient for Black, but it 
would appeal: that he would not have lost after 
the bold 21...Ac6 22 Wd4+ ^g5! (22...to? 
23 Wxc4+ to 24 Ac5!) 23 fcc4 f4 24 Sadi 
9feh6! 25 Sxe8 SxeB 26 Ad6 Wb6+ 27 Ac5 
Wc7 28 Ad4 Se7 29 Axc6 fcc6, or 23 Ad6! 
Wb6 24 Ac5 Wc7 25 #xc4 Sac8! 26 Sxe8 
SxeB 27 Axa7 ffa5 28 Ad4 Axf3 29 gxB 
Se7 and ...Hfc7! 


White has no time for quiet moves: 23 Whl 
h6I, and 23 Ad 5 Sad8! or 23 Axb7 Wxb7 24 
Sxe5 Sxe5 25 Wxe5 Se8 etc. is also unfa¬ 
vourable. 


A splendid defence! Black finally completes 
his development and avoids falling into a 
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Sc8 34 Sfi! or 33...Se2 34 Aft !), for example: 

a) 28 h4+ ^f5l 29 g4+! fxg3 30 %2, and 
after 30...Wxal? 31 Ag4+! Sfee5 (31,..^xg4 32 
WB+ and mate) I found 32 Wb5+! (Timman’s 
idea 32 Wc5+ is slower on account of 32...^?f6) 

32.. .33 Wb4+ 4>d5 34 Ab2!! (die only 
way: against Zaitsev’s move 34 Aa3 Timman 
replies 34...We5 with equality) 34...Wa2 35 
Wb5-h and wins. But Zaitsev suggested 

30.. .Wd4!! (forcing the king to move forward, 
so dial die black queen can get out from al) 31 
< *t?xg3 Wxal 32 Ag4+ 4?e5 33 Wc5+ ^?f6 and 
White has only perpetual, check; 

b) 28 Axf4+I? ^xf4 29 g3+! luring the king 
into a dangerous trap: 29... ^e3 30 Wc5+ Wcl4 
31 #’a3+ c3 32 Sfi!, and yet after 32...Se5! 33 
Sf2 Wc5 34 #cl+ Sd2 35 ^g2 <&d4 36 
Sxd2+ cxd2 37 Wxd2+ < S'c4 38 Ae2+ Sxe2+ 
39 ®xe2+ 4>b4 40 We4+ <&a5 die queen end¬ 
game is closer to a draw than to a win for 
White. In addition, there is die possibility' of 

29.. .6B (or 29...$e5 30 Sbl! ^f5!) 30 Sfi 
Sel! 31 Ae4+ <^e5 32 Wc7+ <^>xe4 33 ^7+ 
4?d5 34 Sxel '0d4+ 35 < 4 > g2 ^c6 36 We6+ 
^c5 and Black should be able to hold on. 

Of course, one feels the urge to pick up the 
c3-pawn as quickly as possible, but the move 
in the game is at least as good. 


transparent trap: 24...W 
%3+! %5 27 Wxg5- 
Sd7, winning;. 

* O 


It was diis double-edged position that Lar 
sen was hoping for. Black is at the crossroads. 


Maintaining the intensity' of the struggle. 
Many commentators recommended 25...Wxc3, 
and this would indeed have enabled Black to 
retain approximate equality- 

1) 26 Wbl, and now not 26...Sd2?! (Larsen) 
on account of 27 Ac5! a6 (27...Sxc2 28 Axa7 
or 27...Wxc2 28 Wb5! Se6 29 Axa7 is no bet¬ 
ter) 28 Wb6+ Wf6 29 Wxf6+ ^xf6 30 c3, but 
only 26...Se5! (Murrey) 27 Ab4 Wd4+ 28 
'Ahl c3 29 Aa3! flde8!, also picking up the a- 
pawn; 

2) 26 ttcb+l? ^g5. More dian thirty years 
ago the splendid analyst Igor Zaitsev summed 
up the great discussion that revolved around 
this mind-boggling position. It turns out that 
the pretty attack 27 h4+? 'A’xhd 28 Wc7 
#xal+ 29 Acl! (29 &h2 S^g5! and wins) 

29.. .Wxc'i+ 30 ^?h2 (w r it.h the idea 30...f4?? 31 
Wxg7! and mate) is refuted by die no less 
pretty* 30...Sd6!! 31 Wxd6 ^g5 and the king 
escapes from the mating net. Of course, Fritz 
produces this solution within one second! 

The correct way was the immediate 27 
Acl+! f4 (Black loses ignominiously after 

27.. .sfeh4? 28 g3+ ^h3 29 Ag2+ 4>g4 30 h3+ 
4?xg3 31 Wc7+ Wc5 32 #xe5+ Ixe5 33 Ae5! 


But this is a fatal, error: Larsen overesti¬ 
mates his position, and bitter disillusionment 
awaits him at die end of a forcing variation. 
He should have withdrawn his king - 26...h6! 
27 Wc6+ (27 fe6+ &h7!) 27...&K7! with a 
perfectly good game: 

1) 28 Wxc4? Se5! (preventing Ac5 and 
threatening the murderous ...Hd2) 29 Sbl 
Sd2! 30 #h.4 Sxc2 31 Sdl Sd2! 32 Sxd2 
#xd2, or 29 \fh4 #xc3 30 Sbl Sd4!, and the 
black pieces become furiously active; 

2) 28 #c5! Wxc3! (not 28...1 f f4? 29 Sel!) 
29 Sel Se3! and White cannot avoid perpet¬ 
ual check: 30 Ab4 SxG+ 31 gxf3 #xf3+ 32 
#f2 #hl+ 33 %1 1T3+, or 30 W.x.f5+ ^h8 
31 Ad6 Sxd6! 32 #f8+ <^h7 33 #xd6 SxB+! 
34 gxf3 #xf3+ 35 ^el We3+ 36 ^dl WB+ 
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41 Js.e7+ wd7 42 Sb7+ We6 43 JLc5! c3 44 a7 1970s, then it again abated, before appearing 

c2 45 Se7+ 4*6 46 Sel or 40...#a7 41 Sb7! in the arsenals of Anand and Ivanchuk in the 

#d4 (41...#xa6 42 fib6+) 42 Jlc7+ 4e6 43 1990s. They still play this, as though demand- 

fibl! c3 44 Jtb6 #d2 45 a7 c2 46 fifl cl’# 47 mg that White demonstrate the evidence of 

Hxcl #xcl+ 48 Jlgl and a8# - a more im- his advantage, 
pressive demonstration of the power of two 7 Jle2 

bishops is hard to imagine! In the 4th game of the final Candidates 

39 Jlb7 #c5 (39...#b2 40 Jlxg5 or 39...c3 match (1971) Petrosian played 7 f3 against 

Fischer, and after 7...^xd4 8 #xd4 Jtg7 9 
±e3 0-0 10 #d2 #a5 11 Icl ktO 12 b3 (12 
^d5 or 12 ±d3 IfcB 13 b3 a6 14 4ie2i? 
#xd2+ 15 4xc12 ^)d7 16 &f4 £ic5 17 ke2 
a5 18 h4! is more active, Kasparov-Kasimd- 
zhanov, Batumi rapidplay 2001) 12...Sfc8 13 
±e2 (13 ±d3l?; 13 £ib5!? #.xd2+ 1.4 4xd2 
^d7 15 £k!4 4k5 16 h4, Korchnoi-Anand, 
London rapidplay 1994) 13...a6 14 4id5 (14 
*§3a4!?) 14...#xd2+ 15 4xd2 ^3xd5 16 cxd5 
Jtd7 a draw was soon agreed. 


This unusually tense and attractive game 
was a clash of two very ambitious and self- 
confident contenders for the chess crown. 
Larsen took a great risk, but he was outplayed 
in a sharp calculating battle, and more impor¬ 
tant - he gave way in the psychological duel 
(you should play ‘your own 5 openings!), which, 
of course, was to undermine his belief in his 
powers. 

Nevertheless, it was not this, but Larsen’s 
second defeat that was the key game — where 
the Dane had the white pieces and before 
which (like Taimanov before the 3rd game of 
his match with Fischer) he was still full of op¬ 
timism, hoping to level the scores. 


The result of the tactical skirmish is an 
endgame with an unusual material balance. 
And although nominally material is equal, 
White has a marked positional advantage: his 
powerful bishops together with the rook not 
only securely defend their king, but they are 
also ready, while creating threats to the black 
king, to begin pursuing the enemy pawns. The 
a-pawn is especially important. 


Consideration should also be given to die 
plan with 9 Ae3 0-0 10 #d2 ±e6 11 0-0 #a5 
12 Sabi! Sfc8 13 b3, which was successfully 
employed by Ivanchuk against Anand (Buenos 
Aires 1994), Khalifman (Yalta rapidplay 1995) 
and Kovacevic (Belgrade 1997). 


The last mistake .in this long-suffering 
game. The pawn should have been saved by 
32...a5. With his customary optimism Larsen 
wrote that in this way he ‘without any doubt 
would have retained equal chances,’ and he 
gave die variation 33 2gl+ 4f7 34 JsLd4 g5 35 
Jld5+ 4g6 36 JLxc4 #xc2 37 ±d5 #xa4 38 
Sbl #c2 with a draw. 

However, White can achieve more if he 
targets the pawns defending the black king: 37 
Sel! #xa4 38 Jld3 #c6+ 39 4gl a4 40 Sfl 
4h5 41 JLxf5, or 37...g4 (the pawns cannot 
advance too far, since they become easy 
booty) 38 Jlb5! 4g5 39 4gl h5 40 Se2 
#dl+ 41 4g2 h4 42 h3 g3 43 Se6 #d2+ 44 
kc2 #b2 45 Jte3+ f4 46 Se5+ 4g6 47 ±d4 
#c2 48 <4*3 #xa4 49 4xf4 etc. 


Game 96 


Candidates Match, 
Denver 1971, 2nd game 
Sicilian Defence B36 


5 e4 6 £ic3 d6 

Fischer liked to fianchetto his dark-squared 
bishop and was not afraid of the Maroczy 
bind, believing in the solidity of Black’s rather 
passive position. This was in the nature of a 
challenge to Botvinnik, who considered that 
with the pawn wedge on e4 and c4 White had 
a stable positional advantage. Under the influ¬ 
ence of Fischer, there was a rapid growth in 
the employment of this set-up for Black in the 


Generally speaking it is not usual to weaken 
the position ‘just like diat’, but it would appear 
that Fischer is provoking the opponent into 
aggressive action with the aim of punishing 
Black for his opening liberty. 

9...0-0 10 #d2 (10 #e31?) 10...J.e6 11 Scl 


In Burgess’s opinion, 38...Wd4 (centralisa¬ 
tion!) was more tenacious, but then White 
wins with both die prosaic 39 2el + 4d6 
(39...4f7 40 iLxg5) 40 Jtg2, and the elegant 
39 Sbl 4d6 (39...c3 40 iU>6!) 40 ±g2 #d3 
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Wa5 is more cautious, with the hope after 12 
b3 Hfc8 13 f3 a6 14 ^a4 Wxd2 15 &xd2 Sc6 
(Karpov-Kavalek, Nice Olympiad 1974) or 
;15...4 m 7 (Kramnik-lvanchuk, London rapid- 
play 1994) of holding a slightly inferior end¬ 
game, or after 12 0-0 of defending by 

12...fifc8 13 b3 a6 14 f4! b51 15 15 gxf5 16 
gxf5 Ad7 17 &hl (this move was recom¬ 
mended by Shirov) 17...bxc4 18 Axc4 Ab5! 
or by the more cunning 12...a6 with the idea 
of b3P! b5! 14 £k!5 (14 cxb5 axb5 15 Axb5 
HfcB! and ...Sxc3!) 14...Wxd2 15 ^3xe7+ ^hS 
and ...$3xe4 with equality (Shirov-Ivanchuk, 
Monaco rapidplay 1997). 

10 Ae3 0-0 11 Wd2 <S?h7 12 0-0 (12 B 
has also been played, but this is not the best 
way of exploiting the weakening ...h7-h6) 

12.!e6 13f4 

Timman’s move 13 Ad4!? was possibly 
more unpleasant for Black — after the inevita¬ 
ble exchange of the dark-squared bishops the 
weakness of the enemy kingside will begin to 
tell. 

13.. .1.8 14 b3 0a5 15 a3 

At the sight of the opponent's weakened 
kingside Larsen wants to take the initiative, 
and he begins advancing his pawns — such was 
his style of play! 

To 15 Af3 Black had the satisfactory reply 

15.. .a6 or 15...Ag4, and if 16 Sadi, then 

16.. .Axf3 17 Sxf3 b5! with equality. Therefore 
I prefer 15 Had (defending the knight) with 
some advantage, although the absence of any 
serious weaknesses allows Black to hope for 
gradual equality, for example: 15...a6 16 f5 
Ad7 17 h3 Ac6 18 Ad3 &d7 19 £>d5 #xd2 
20 Axd2 Sfe8 (Gulko-Petrosian, Biel Inter¬ 
zonal 1976). 

15. ..a6 16 15 Ad7 17 fo4 We5! 

An accurately calculated reply! in the event 
of 17...Wc7 18 Sad or \7..Md& 18 Sadi 
White could have attacked with every comfort 
I think that the move of the queen to e5 (where 
it is exposed to various attacks!) was underesti¬ 
mated by Larsen and it unsettled him. 

18 Sael! 



Lor the moment White is equal to the occa¬ 
sion. it was tempting to try and exploit the 
uneasy position of the black queen by 18 
Sadi, since 18...Ac6? and 18...b5? are both 
bad in view of 19 Adi! £>xe4 20 Axe5 £>xd2 
21 Axg7 £kfl 22 AxfB etc. Bur Black is res¬ 
cued by 18...£>xe4! 19 £3xe4 Wxe4 20 Bf4 (20 
Ad3 We5!) 20...Wc6 21 Sh4 AxfS 22 Axh6 : 
fih8! (and ...3?$$} or 21 Af3 #c7 22 Sh4 
(recommended by Rabat) 22...Ax 15 23 Axh6 
fili8! 24 Af4i ®g8 25 Sxh8-r Axh8 26 c5 
Bd8 with equality. 

18.. .Ac6!? 

Continuing the provocative course of trying 
to tempt the opponent. Now in the event of 

18.. .£kc4? 19 £>,xc4 Wxe4 20 Ad3! the rook 
on el is attacking die c7-pawn and Black 
loses: 20...1 r e5? 21 Aa" 7 Wb2 22 fxg6+, 

20.. .Hfh4? 21 flf4 lh5 22 Af2!, or 20...Wc6 . 
21 fxg6+ fxg6 22 Sxf8 SxflB 23 Axh6! err. 

18...b5! would have solved Black’s prob- : 
iems comparatively simply, for example: 19 
Af4! (19 Ad4? ^xe4i; 19 c5?! dxc5 20 Axc5 
Ac6! or 19 Scl?! bxc4 20 Af4 4)xc4! 21 Wc3 
0xc3! is also unfavourable lor White) 

19.. .£ke4 20 £lxc1 #xe4 21 Ad3 Wd4+ 22 
Ac3 Bc3 23 Axh(> Wxd2 24 Axd2 bxc4 25 
fxg6+ fxg6 26 Hxc7 Ab5 27 Sxf8 BxfS 28 a4! 
cxd3! 29 axb5 axb5 30 Sd7! Bc8! 31 BxdO 
Ac3! 32 Sxd3 (32 Sd7+ <& g 8;. 32...Axd2 33 
Sxd2 Sc4 34 Sl>2 &g7 35 &f2 <&f6, gaining a 
draw. 1 lowever, a draw ‘from a position of 
weakness’ never attracted Fischer! 
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White cannot resist pursuing the queen. 19 
Af3! was more venomous, after which 

19...£ke4?! (19...b5? 20 Ad4) 20 £ke4 Axe4 
21 Axe4 Wxe4 was very dangerous on ac¬ 
count of 22 Sf4 Wc6 23 Hh4 h5 24 Wd3! with 
the threat of 25 fxg6+ fxg6 26 Hxh5+ 
(24...®e8 is met by 25 Ag5 Ae5 26 f6!). Pos¬ 
sibly Fischer would have chosen 19..AM7 
with a complicated game: 20 4l)d5 b5, or 20 
*§3e2 HT6! 21 fxg6+ fxg6 22 $3d4 Wc5. 


The immediate 22 Ae3! Wc3 23 Axh6 
would have gained a tempo compared with a 27...gxf5! 

variation from the game, but all the same after An accurate and timely exchange - instead 

23.. .Ad4+ 24 st?hl Wxd2 25 Axd2 Ae5 or 27...4?h6?! 28 Ue3 would have allowed White 

25.. .Af6 it would not have been easy to a serious initiative. In defending, Black slightly 

breach Black’s position. exposes his king, but in return he creates po¬ 

tential counterplay — a compact pawn mass in 

|||p jg |pP pj|p ipp the centre, which in time may begin advanc- 

1( t JJ|I iJljllf 28 Sxf5 &g7 29 fig5+ ^>h6 30 h4! (con- 

Jb lip II |§P ^ §3*1 tinuing the fight for the initiative) 30...e6! 31 


Larsen is not satisfied with equality after 31 
4?h2 Bg8 32 Sxg8 Sxg8 33 g3 Sg4. He 
thinks that he can achieve more. 


The psychological duel is at its height! 
Fischer continues to wait, avoiding the simple 

22...b5! 23 cxb5 (if 23 Ae3? Wc3 24 Axh6, 
then 24...bxc4! 25 Wxc3 Axc3 26 AxfH cxd3! 
is strong) 23...Axb5 24 Axb5 ”®xd2 25 Axd2 
axb5 26 Bxe7 Ae5 with equality. 

23 Ae3 Wc3 (of course, not 23...%4? 24 
Sf4 Wh5 on account of 25 Wf2! Af6 26 Ae2 
Wh3 27 &gl or 26...%5 27 h4 and White 


For the moment a tough struggle between 
two worthy opponents is in progress. White is 
pressing on the weaknesses and skilfully 


Again there is an element of provocation: 
...Af6 was simpler. 
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maintaining the tension. The variation 32 < i?gl Another blunder, bur even after the better 


d5 33 cxd5 Jlxd5 34 Jte2! (but not 34 g4?! 
fxg4 35 IxfB SxfB 36 fixg4 IB 37 Sd4 b5!) 

34.. .5c8 35 g4 Sc2 36 Sh5+ <&g7 37 Bg5+ 
would have led to a draw (since 37....^f6? 38 
gxf5 is bad for Black). 

32.. .1f7 33 b5 axb5 34 cxb5 Ad7 

(34..Jtd5? 35 Jlxf5) 35 g4 

Fischer has achieved his aim: White has 
come out of cover and begun pressing over 
the entire board. In reply Black is prepared for 
a counterattack. 

35.. J2a8! (of course, not 35...fxg4? 36 Jtg6!) 

36 gxf5 exf5 

In this position die fate of die game was 
decided, and essentially that of the entire 
match. 



37 Ac4?? 

In time-trouble Larsen makes an aggressive 
move, allowing a cunning counter by his op¬ 
ponent. After the obvious 37 fiegll, Fischer 
would have had to find a couple of accurate 
moves in order to extinguish die opponent’s 
initiative: 37...fia4! (not 37...Sxa3? 38 fig6+ 
4?h7 on account of 39 Jtc4! Sh3+ 40 4?g2 
<&xg6 41 fch3+) 38 Sg6+ &hl 39 Sxd6 
Sxh4+ 40 < S > g2, and now 40...ilxb5! (avoiding 
die slighdy inferior endgame after 40...2g7+ 
41 ^f2) with a pretty perpetual check - 41 
iLxbS 2g7+ 42 *£2 lf4+ 43 <4>e3 fle4+ 44 
<^£2 Sf4+. This would have been the just out¬ 
come of die battle! 

37...fia4! 38 Id? 


38 Axf7 Sxh4+ 39 &g2(g1) &xg5 White’s 
position, in all probability, would have been 
lost. 

38...Axb5! 39 Axf7 Ixh4+ 40 r £g2 
&xg5 

The rest is a matter of simple technique and 
does not require any commentary. 

41 Ad5 Aa6 42 Idl &a4 43 Af3 Ixa3 
44 Sxd6 Ia2-t- 45 'Agl A44 46 Ag2 Ib2 
47 Sd7 b6 48 Id8 Ae2 49 Ah3 Jtg4 50 
Afl Af3 51 Ib8 Ae4 52 Aa6 ^e3 53 
Sc8 2b 1 + 54 4?h2 4?f4 0-1 

As we see, the Danish grandmaster made a 
number of good moves, maintaining the ten¬ 
sion, but in the fifth horn- of play he became 
too tired and at the decisive moment he again, 
as in the first game, lost concentration. But 
whereas after the first game Larsen was merely 
slightly shaken, after the second game he col¬ 
lapsed completely. Two such dramas are ca¬ 
pable to breaking anyone! 

In the third game Larsen was unrecognis¬ 
able: 1 @4 c5 2 &f3 d6 3 d4 cxd4 4 ^xd4 
<£sf6 5 £ic3 £)c6 6 Ac4 e6 7 Ab3 Ae7 8 
Jl@ 3 0-0 9 f4! (the lesson of Mallorca: 
Fischer avoids 9 'We2 a6 10 0-0-0 - Game 
No.42) 9.,.Ad7 10 0-0 a6?! (in the fifth 
game 10...Wc8 was played) 11 f5! WcS? 12 
fxe6 Axe6? (12...fxe6 13 ^3f5!) 13 ^xe6 
fxe6 14 ^a4 Ib8 15 £)b6 We8 16 
Axe6 + &h8 17 Af5 ^e5 (17...g6 18 Ae6 
^xe4 19 Wd3 4if6 20 Ah 6 WdS 21 ^d5 and 
wins) 18 Wd4, and White won easily. This 
resembled the slaughter of one of die Inno¬ 
cents... 

In the fourth game, playing White, the 
Dane came under an attack in a King’s Indian 
Defence literally out of nothing. After this 
defeat, as occurred with Taimanov in his time, 
Larsen’s blood pressure jumped sharply, and 
he too was obliged to go and see a doctor. It 
was only in the fifth game, which occurred 
after a three-day delay, that he defended suc¬ 
cessfully and was finally close to a draw. 
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preferred ‘hara-kiri’: he sacrificed one pawn, then 
a second and... could do nothing to counter his 
opponent’s accurate and energetic play: 6-0! 

It does not surprise me that Fischer won 
with such ease: Larsen did not present a great 
mystery to him. Bobby played opening 
schemes where the opponent’s optimism had 
nowhere to flourish. He conducted the games 
very uncompromisingly and did not allow Lar¬ 
sen scope for creativity. In addition, he did 
not get into positions where he himself felt 
uncertain. In other words, Fischer imposed his 
game on Larsen! Beginning with the crazy first 
game, which he won after errors by both 
sides. And in general Fischer not only made 
fewer mistakes and withstood the tension for 
longer - he also saw the board better. 

Later the Dane explained: ‘Do you think 
that I couldn’t have made a few draws with 
Fischer? Of course I could! But 1 didn’t- want 
to. 1 played for a win in every game — you 
have to win, you have to fight!’ No one will 
argue that you have to fight, but why go all 
out, without thinking? As Tal commented, 
both Larsen and Taimanov are excessive op¬ 
timists, and both wanted to at least pull one 
It was essential to play 23...a5, for example: game back — even though there were no ob¬ 
jective preconditions for this. But, evidently, 
this too is the result of a psychological col¬ 
lapse: the complete loss of objectivity! 

I must once more point out an important 
psychological nuance: essentially, the match 
was already concluded after two games. And 
yet: Larsen was an experienced match fighter! 
When losing 0-3 to Spassky in 1968, he found 
in himself the strength to win the 4th game. 
That is, he fought to the end! But here he was 
unable to do anything: the blows of the Fischer 
hammer proved too powerful... Not without 
reason did Korchnoi state after die tournament 
in Rovtnj/Zagreb (1970): ‘Of the Western play¬ 
ers, no one, apart from Fischer, is threatening 
the crown. Larsen is significantly weaker. 5 

The battle in Denver staggered the chess 
world: a second successive top-class grand¬ 
master had been defeated by the same 


Candidates Match, 
Denver 1971,5th gar: 


A step towards to the abyss. The simple 
20...Axd5 21 2xe7 Sfe8! 22 2ge3 Sxe7 23 
Sxe7 a6 or 23...^fB suggested itself, avoiding 
a whitewash in the match. 

21 Ixe6! (Fischer did not miss such oppor¬ 
tunities!) 21 „..Axg3 22 2e7 Ad6 23 Hxb7 


Af6 Ie3 29 Ac3 h5 (29...Sxc3 30 bxc3 ©f8 
31 c5 < iJ?e7 32 Ac4 etc. would also not have 
saved Black) 30 Ia6! Ae5 31 Ad 2! fid3 32 
r Ae2, and Black resigned on the 46th move. 


In die sixth game, which was to be the last, 
Larsen chose his favourite Bird Opening - 1 f4, 
and had an equal, safe position, but he 
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incredible score 6-0! ‘Irrespective of who he 
plays in the final match and how this match 
ends/ wrote Tal, ‘today it can safely be said 
that such a superiority in world championship 
events has never before been demonstrated by 
any contender for the chess crown.’ And, I 
should add, by any world champion. The great 
Lasker crushed Marshall and twice crushed 
]anowski (+8=7, +7-1=2, +8=3), but this 
cannot be compared with Fischer’s 12-0! 

A rare dissonance to the chorus of praise 
was expressed by the words of Botvinnik, who 
was apparently somewhat stung by the Ameri¬ 
can’s unprecedented successes. In his article 
‘Miracles and reality’ he wrote: 

‘It is possible to explain how Fischer won 
each of the 12 match games individually 
(against Taimanov and Larsen), but how do 
you explain the result of these games as a 
whole? Of course, the simplest thing is to de¬ 
clare Fischer to be the greatest chess genius of 
all times, a charming person, to glorify his love 
for chess, and so on. This can be done, and 
many do it. But how are tilings in reality? 

‘Fischer loves chess. But there is nothing 
new in this. I will merely mention that Fischer 
has no option other than to love chess. After 
all, he is unable to do anything else. It may be 
remembered that even Fischer’s book My 60 
Memorable Games was, according to him, writ¬ 
ten by Evans. However, a love for chess is 
undoubtedly a positive quality of the young 
American. But what about his human charm 
in other respects? 

‘I have always avoided writing about this, I 
wanted to spare a colleague, but that was at a 
time when Fischer was reproached for his civil 
qualities. Now times are different, and in the 
interests of the truth I consider it my unpleas¬ 
ant duty to mention Fischer’s insulting re¬ 
marks, his disrespectful attitude to his col¬ 
leagues and to organisers, and his caprices, 
vanity and lack of principles. Many examples 
can be given to confirm this evaluation of 
Fischer as a person. But let us not inflame 
passions. Unfortunately, previously too there 


were outstanding masters, who combined 
their talent with few human virtues. Fischer is 
no exception.’ 

Botvinnik’s evaluation, unfortunately, was 
largely confirmed. In the end, alter talcing the 
chess crown away from the Soviet Union, 
Fischer did not in fact become an icon for the 
West, and an exceptionally favourable mo¬ 
ment for changing the status of chess in the 
eyes of the civilised world was irretrievably 
lost. 



The Miracles continue 

Thus, on die way to a match for the world 
championship there was only the last barrier 
to overcome. But what a barrier! In contrast 
to the already vanquished foes, on this occa¬ 
sion Fischer faced an opponent who pos¬ 
sessed not only a unique experience ot match 
play (three matches at die highest level!), but 
also rare fighting qualities. It was not without 
reason that Petrosian was called ‘iron Tigran': 
lus tenacity in defence, staggering sense of 
danger, phenomenal, downright animal-like 
ability to wait and then suddenly strike a 
deadly blow were legendary. Such a player is 
not easily overcome... 

It was evident that in the final Candidates 
match (Buenos Aires, September-October 
1971) a ‘blitzkrieg’ could not be expected. 
Both players were famed for their invincibility 
(during the past three years Fischer had lost 
only three games out of 114!), and both had 
gone through then quarter-finals and semi 
finals undefeated. True, whereas the American 
had achieved an unprecedented 100% score in 
these matches, Petrosian had managed to 
score only two wins out of 17 games. And 
although the score of their tournament meet¬ 
ings suggested equality of strength (+3-3=9), 
the ex-world champion had far fewer grounds 
for optimism: Fischer had not lost to Petrosian 
since Curacao, whereas he had indicted two 
painful defeats in the ‘Match of die Century’, to 
say nothing of two unreciprocated blows in the 
unofficial ‘world blitz championship’ in Herceg 



Novi In short, the psychological initiative was 
with Fischer. 

In addition, he was able to impose his will 
on the question of the match venue. Petrosian 
wanted to play in Athens, and Fischer in Bue¬ 
nos Aires, i.e. again on the American conti¬ 
nent. In an attempt to stand up for his rights, 
Tigran Vartanovich even went in for direct 
telephone negotiations, hoping that his pres¬ 
tige and age would somehow influence his 
young opponent. But in vain! Although ‘the 
candidature of Athens was on all counts be¬ 
yond question/ Fischer managed to reduce the 
issue to a drawing of lots and achieve what he 
wanted. 

Petrosian is correct, when he writes: ‘Long 
before the start of play Fischer achieves all 
those privileges and conditions that he wants. 
At die same time his opponent does not ob¬ 
tain and cannot obtain the same. It is hard for 
a player, when he knows beforehand that he is 
playing in that town or that venue where his 
opponent wants to play, diat the lighting has 
been arranged on the order of his opponent, 
that one player is receiving an additional ap¬ 
pearance fee and the other is not... And the 
point is not that without an additional fee you 
play badly, but that you involuntarily begin to 
feel a kind of discrimination, offence and even 
humiliation. All this creates in Fischer’s oppo¬ 
nent a definite complex, similar to that experi¬ 
enced by troops in trenches, who are sub¬ 
jected to an intensive artillery bombardment 
before an attack.’ 

However, in this case die obstinacy of the 
American could have been provoked by an 
article by AGolubev, leader of the Soviet 
delegadon at the Interzonal tournament. Enti¬ 
tled ‘Subjectively about Fischer’, it was pub¬ 
lished in 64 magazine two months before the 
match with Taimanov. Golubev stated that 
‘with his narrow-mindedness, retarded devel¬ 
opment and inability to contact with others, 
Fischer willy-nilly promotes the development 
of the “intellectual down-and-out”, like a can¬ 
cerous tumour, spreading in the chess world.’ 


The audior was also not sparing in his portrait 
of the American: ‘The constant lack of a smile 
and the intensity of his face does not add to 
his attractiveness. The large straight nose, the 
thin malicious lips, the always half-open 
mouth, as if ready at any minute to utter a 
sharp reply. And the eyes, the bright eyes of a 
hunted animal, which at those moments when 
Fischer’s brain is as though resting from the 
titanic tension between moves, rove probingly 
around the hall.’ 

1 can imagine what feelings Fischer experi¬ 
enced, when he read this! Alexei Suetin recalls: 
‘At that time the editor of 64 was Petrosian. 
Absorbed in his preparations for the match, he 
had absolutely no suspicion that such a “rub¬ 
bishing” article about his opponent would ap¬ 
pear in his weekly newspaper at the most inap¬ 
propriate moment! Tigran was genuinely dis¬ 
tressed. But it was too late. Fischer, to whom 
the name “Golubev” did not mean anything, 
decided that this biting attack was the work of 
Petrosian himself. He, in turn, made some in¬ 
sulting comments about the ex-world cham¬ 
pion. All tiiis determined the atmosphere of the 
encounter in Buenos Aires... When they 
weren’t playing, the two players did not ac- 
knowledge each other. Generally speaking, 
Fischer was very adversely disposed towards 
our delegation. In the very first game he de¬ 
manded that Averbakh and I should move to 
the gallery. Here Viktor Baturinsky, the leader 
oi our delegation, wrote a protest. The next day 
we again sat in the stalls, but in seats that had 
been suggested by... Fischer.’ 

The outcome depended to a considerable 
degree on the match tactics. In the previous 
two encounters with Hubner and Korchnoi the 
‘one blow’ principle chosen by Petrosian had 
proved fully justified. But it was obvious that 
against Fischer this would not work. Averbakh: 
‘One loss, of course, could not unsettle him. 
But we assumed that the tactics of restraint, 
employed by Petrosian against aggressive op¬ 
ponents, could also prove successful against the 
American. The problem w^as to restrain 
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Fischer’s onslaught at. the start, which was 
something that neither Taimanov nor Larsen 
was able to do. And then what will be...’ 

And so the two players met in a city, where 
44 years earlier die famous Capablanca- 
Alekhine match had taken place, and to the 
flashing of camera bulbs they took their places 
at the chessboard in a hall with seating for two 
thousand. Petrosian had Black and immedi¬ 
ately tried to confuse his opponent, who was 
inspired after his string of wins, by employing 
a strong novelty. He had his reasons for doing 
this - Botvinnik had suggested to Taimanov: 
‘When Fischer encounters a surprise in the 
opening (especially in theoretical positions), he 
nearly always makes a poor response!’ But 
Petrosian also knew that ‘in variations that 
Fischer has studied thoroughly and played 
many times previously, he feels like a fish in 
water and hardly makes any mistakes.’ This 
makes the intrigue of the first game all the 
more interesting. 

Game 98 





10.. .1Lxf6 11 &c4 0-0! 12 *#xd6 (12 <&c3 <&d4 
and ...iLg5 with equality) 12...#c8! (threaten¬ 
ing 13...±xc4 14 J.xc-4 &d4!) 13 c3 i xc4 
(13..JLe7!?) 14 l.xc4 n6! (14...%4!? Nunn- 
Tal, Reykjavik 1988) 15 #Ya3 (Peresypkin- 
Timoshchenko, Kiev 1973) 15...fid8! 16 0c5 
Wg4, comfortably regaining the pawn. 

Nowadays White employs the more subtle 
9 jLxt'6! gxfft 10 ^3d2, and after 10...d5?! 11 
exd5 JUd5 12 Jlc4! he has the advantage 
(Lx-'ko Porasch, Budapest 1997). However, 
Black does better to tight for equality with 

10.. .a6 11 4k3 ciS 12 exd5 J&.xd5 (ICcngis- 
Andersson, Haninge 1992). 


The desire to double the pawns is logical. 
Even so, 10 £3a3 is more solid: 10...Ae7! (here 

10.. .d5?! is far less effective than in the game, 
on account of 11 exd5 Jlxa3 12 hxa.3 Ha5 13 
dxc6! l’xc.3+ 14 .ld2!) 11 &c4 £>d4 12 £k>3 
0-0 with equality (Kstrin-Boleslavsky, Moscow 
1964). 

10.. .gxf6 11 Oa3 


Candidates Match, 
Buenos Aires 1971,1st game 
_ Sicilian Defence B44 


1 e4 c5 2 £sf3 e6 3 d4 cxd4 4 £sxd4 £>c6 
5 £)b5 d6 6 Jlf4 

As a matter of principle, Fischer chooses 
tlie continuation that brought him two wins in 
his match with Taimanov. But after the game 
he was to say: T will no longer check what the 
Russians have still got prepared there.’ 

6. ..@5 7 J.e3 £tf6 (7...a6l?) 8 ±g5 ite6 
(8...a6!?; 8...Wa5+ — Game No.91) 9 1 c3 

A natural developing move, but after this 
game it disappeared from serious use: White is 
left with a ‘bad’ knight at a3, whereas Black 
has an extra tempo compared with the Chely¬ 
abinsk Variation. 

However, 9 £k!2 also has its drawbacks - 
with 9...iLe7 Black avoids the spoiling of his 
pawns, since if 10 Jlxf6 he has the clever reply 





1 J 'W M 

"±'M±9 Mlii 


This position was very familiar to Fischer 
and he went in for it without thinking. Evi¬ 
dently his run of 18 successive wins prior to 
this match had dulled his vigilance... 

11 ...d5H 

A highly unpleasant surprise. At that time 
they had not yet played ll...b5!? 12 CM5 Jkg7 
and ...$3e7 (in the spirit of the Chelyabinsk 
Variation), and after other replies White suc¬ 
cessfully brought his a3-knight into play: 
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1 l...Ckl4 12 ^c4! (in Santa Monica 1966 
Fischer played 12 Jlc4 against Najdorf, allow¬ 
ing 12...d5!) 12—f5 13 exf5 4\xf5 14 ±d3 Ic8 
(14...£kl4l?) 15 Axf5 Ixc4 16 l.xe6 fxe6 17 
We2 Sd4?l (17...'#c7 is better) 18 0-0 %5 19 
fiadl... 1-0 (Fischer-Taimanov, 6th match- 
game, Vancouver 1971), or 1 l...Ck7 12 £k4! 
d5 13 e.xd5 4ixd5 14 4Lxd5 Jtxd5 15 $3e3 
Ac6 16 Ac4 Wxdl+ 17 fixdl lc8 18 ±d5... 
1-0 (Karpov-Taimanov, 39th USSR Champi¬ 
onship, Leningrad 1971; that game was played 
just two weeks before the one we are annotat¬ 
ing). 

This is a rare instance, when an important 
source escaped Bobby’s attention: H...d5 was 
recommended by the Latvian master Vitolins 
in his notes to the 6th game of the Fischer- 
Taimanov match, published in the Riga maga¬ 
zine Shakhmaty. It is also strange that this 
move did not occur to Fischer — since he had 
a similar game with Rossetto (Buenos Aires 
1960): 1 e4 c5 2 &f3 6 3 cl4 cxd4 4 £ixd4 

&f6 5 £ic3 e5 6 £idb5 d6 7 ±g5 a6 8 ±xf6?! 
(8 ^3a3!) 8...gxf6 9 $3a3 d5?! (here, with the 
bishop on c8, the ‘Chelyabinsk’ 9...b5 is more 
appropriate, or else Janowski’s move 9...f5!) 10 
^xd5 Axa3 11 bxa3 iLe6 12 Jtc4 Wa5+ 13 
Wd2 0-0-0 (13...fNd2+!? 14 $xd2 0-0-0) 14 
fid! Hxa3 15 0-0 ShgB 16 #e3! fce3 17 
fxe3 with somewhat the better endgame (1-0). 
With the bishop on e6 the idea of ...d6-d5 and 
.. Jtxa3 gains greatly in strength: Black imme¬ 
diately gains fine counterplay. 

The author of this opening ‘bomb’, a chess 
trainer from Moldova, V.Chebanenko (his 
name, incidentally, has also been given to a 
variation of the Slav Defence: 1 d4 d5 2 c4 c6 
3 $3f6 4 &£3 a6!?) sent his analysis to 

Petrosian specially for the match with Fischer. 
Verification showed that the analysis was cor¬ 
rect, but Averbakh and Suetin, the ex-world 
champion’s seconds, had doubts: should such 
a drastic novelty be employed in die very first 
game, when Petrosian would not yet be 
warmed up and in the depdis of his heart 
would be dreaming only of a draw? 


An instantaneous reply, demonstrating 
Fischer’s belief in ‘his’ variation. After 12 
^xd5 Jlxa3 (Polugayevsky suggested 

12.. 9fa5+ 13 Wd2 Vfxd2+ 14 ixd2 0-0-0 15 
c4 S 16 f3 fxe4 17 fxe4 f5 ‘with the initiative 
for Black,’ but after 18 exf5 Jlxf5 19 <§3c2 it is 
insignificant) 13 bxa3 f5! (Chebanenko) White 
loses control of the centre and runs into diffi¬ 
culties: 14 Jvd3 (14 Jlc4 £xe4!) 14...fxe4 15 
Jtxe4 0a5+ followed by ...0-0-0 and ...f7-f5, 

14 -Cic.3 Wa.5 15 Wd2 fid8 16 ±d3 fig8 17 
4?f1 (17 0-0? fxe4 18 4ke4 Wxd2 and ...i.h3, 
winning) 17...f4! or, ‘reluctandy’, 14 ^b4 fxe4 

15 ^3xc6 Wc7! and ...Wxc6 (since 16 4ib4? 
fails to \6..Mc3+). 

12.. .±xa3 13 bxa3 Wa5 14#d2 


‘Only after this did Fischer stop to think; he 
became nervous and red spots appeared on 
his face,’ Petrosian recalled. ‘At that point the 
lights went out. In the auditorium only the 
lamps in the side passages were lit, as well as 
some at the back. The board was visible, of 
course, but not for a normal game of chess. .1 
stood up. The arbiter stopped my opponent’s 
clock, but Fischer continued sitting, looking at 
the position. Five minutes passed, ten... I 
beckon to an interpreter and he beckons to 
the arbiter. 1 point out that Fischer should 
move away from the board. But my opponent 
— and this is Fischer, who always devotes so 
much attention to the lighting! - suddenly 
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agrees that his clock should be started, and he 
continues sitting at the board in semi- 
darkness.’ 

Thirteen minutes later the lighting was re¬ 
stored, and soon White at last made a move. 


Again aiming for development - defending 
the pawn and preparing the evacuation of the 
king. White would have lost a pawn after 15 
Jtd3 (Fine) 15...Jtxd5 16 £)xd5 Sxd5! 17 
Wxa5 Sxa5 18 0-0-0 Sxa3 19 4?b2 Sa4 etc. 

Timman suggested 15 Sdl jfi.xd5 (V 2 -V 2 
Timman-Andersson, Sochi 1973) 16 £3xd5 
Sxd5 17 Wxa5 Sxa5 18 Ac4, but this end- 
also in Black’s favour: 18...£3d4 
>) 19 Sd2 Sxa3 20 4xf7 fif8! 21 
, while if 19 4?cl2, then not 19...Sxa3 
20 ±xf7 S.f8?! (20...Sd8 21 <£>cl Sc3! 22 jLb3 
Scl6 is more active) 21 Jlb3 Sa5 22 4?c3 with 
equality (Mecldng-Hartston, Hastings 
1971/72), but 19...Sc5! 20 J.b3 <3?b8 21 <i?cl 
Shc8 22 fid2 f5 with a powerful knight and 
an extra pawn on the kingside. 

After 15 Sdl Black can also play the 
sharper 15...£3e7 16 d6 (Timman; 16 Jtc4 
ShgB! leads to a variation analysed below) 

16...£3f5! 17 £)e4 Wxa3 (Dvoretsky) 18 c4 
£3d4 19 c5 (19 f4 ±f5!) 19...$b8 and ...f6-f5 
or immediately 19..T5, forcing White to fight 
for equality. 


game is 


A computer move — on encountering a de¬ 
structive novelty, Fischer does not lose his 
composure. 16 0-0-0 (16 fibl £3e7!) is too dan¬ 
gerous: 16...Wxa3+ 17 &bl £3d4! (17...£3a5I? 
18 Wd3 Sxg2) 18 f3 Sd6!, while after 16 ild3 
JLxd5 17 £3xd5 Wxd2+ 18 &xc\2 Sxd5 19 
4?e3 Sa5, or 16 £3e4 Wxd2+ 17 £3xd2 J=xd5 


‘It is for the finding of this strong move 
that Chebanenko deserves credit, since every- 
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18 Jjt,xd5 Sxd5 White simply has an inferior 
endgame. Now, however. Black has a consider¬ 
able choice of tempting, but not altogether 
clear continuations, and the situation is not so 
unambiguous. 


Mysticism! 16...Sxg2! suggests itself — this 
was die main line of die prepared analysis! 
Subsequently many analysts joined the search 
for the truth, including Korchnoi, Furman, 
Timman and Dvoretsky. Here are their con¬ 
clusions in brief, corrected by me and a mod¬ 
ern computer: 

1) 17 itcl3? £3d4! 18 JLe4 Sg4 19 dxe6 
Sxe4+! 20 *fl (20 £)xe4? £36+) 20...£3xe6 
(Dvoretsky) or 20...Sh4(g4) 21 exf7 Wc7! and 
...Wxf7 with a decisive attack; 

2) 17 We3? £3d4! (or 17...1g4! 18 <&fl 
£3d4!!; 17...Sg4 is weaker — after 18 dxe6 
lxc4 19 Sxd8+ *xd8 20 Wd3+! Id4! 21 exf7 
^e7 22 WB ^xf7 23 0-0 Wxa3 24 2b 1 £3d8 
Black is a pawn up, but 18 Jtb3! JlO 19 6 
Sd4 20 *£2! Sxdl 21 Sxdl £)d4 22 £3e4 is 
unclear) 18 &fl, and 18,..£3xc2?! 19 Wd3! 2g4 
(Korchnoi, Furman) runs into 20 dxe6!! Sxd3 
21 2xd3 (Timman) 21...Sxc4 22 exf7 (22 c7!?) 

22.. .Wxa3 23 Sgl, or 21...Wxa3 22 exf7 £3d4 
23 Sgl! 2xgl+ (23...Wcl+ 24 £)dl 2xgl+ 25 
'A’xgi Wh6 26 Sg3! and Sg8, winning) 24 
^xgl 4?d7 (Dvoretsky) 25 £3e2! (25 Sg3 
£3e6) 25...Wc5 26 £3xd4 exd4 27 Sg3 and 
wins. 21...£3d4! 22 exf7 Wc5! is stronger, al¬ 
though here too Black is fighting only for a 
draw. However, he has two more successful, 
continuations: 

a) 18...£3£5! 19 1 f a7 (19 Wei? 1x12+!!; 19 
WO £3.h4 20 We3 ±dl 21 £3e4 2g4!, or 21 
d6 *i£?b8 22 Jtd5 £3f5 23 Wf3 fig4! and wins) 

19.. .Wxc3 20 JLxa6 — in O’Kellv’s opinion, 
this leads to a draw, but after 20...iLxd5! 21 
Sxd5 (21 J.xb7+ ±xb7 22 lxd8+ 4>xd8 23 
Wxb7 lg4 and wins) 21...Sxf2+ 22 < st?xf2 
Wxc2+ 23 9fefl (23 ^6 £3h4+) 23...Wbl+ 24 
l rt?f2 Wb2+ 25 Jie2 Sxd5 Black wins, or 19 
We2 Wxc3 20 dxe6 lxdl+ (the flamboyant 

20.. .£3e3+!? 21 Wxe3 Wxc4+ is not: so clear) 


21 Wxd i Sg7! 22 l_-b3 Wli3+ 23 *el fxe6 24 
Jlxe6+ f *t?c7 with, an obvious advantage; 

b) 18..JLg4!! (a splendid attack in the style 
of Tal) 19 ixg2 (forced) 19... ±43+ 20 &h3 
Wc7! 21. Sxd4 Wd7+! (an idea of Timman; 

21.. .Axhl? 22 Sdl lg8 23 ±e2 Trammell- 
1.Ivanov, Dallas 1996; here there is only a 
draw after 23...h5! Dvoretsky), and the white 
king perishes in terrible torment: 22 st?h4 
Wf5!! 23 Wh6 exd4! 24 Sgl dxc3, or 22 4?g3 
±xh:l 23 Sg4 (23 i.b5 axb5 24 Hb4 Sg8+ 25 
®h4 £5 and wins) 23...h5!l (not 23...f5 24 
Wc5+ 4?b8 on account of 25 Ab5!) 24 Sg7 
h4+ with inevitable mate (Dvoretsky); 

3) 17 £3e4! Wb6! (threatening ...jl,g4 or 
...£3d4) 18 We3! (an attempt to save the game 
by simplifying since 18 Wc3? is met by 

18.. .1,f5!) " 



Black has a quite a good choice between 
two promising continuations — one quiet, and 
one sharp: 

a) 18...Wxe3+ 19 fxe3 J,g4! 20 Scl (20 
Sd2 Af3 21 fixg2 ±xg2 22 Sgl ±xe4 23 
dxc6 also leaves White with drawing chances, 
Weindl-Zamenchik, correspondence 1976) 

20...A6 21 £3xf6 £3e7! ‘with the threats of 

.e5-e4, ...Sg6 and ...Sd6 - despite White’s 

material advantage, he faces a struggle for a 
draw.’ (Korchnoi, Furman). For example: 22 
Jtd3 £3xd5 23 Sfl! (Dvoretsky) 23...£3xf6 24 
Sxf3 Sd6 25 If2 lgl+ 26 Sfl (26 .fi.fl? £3g4 
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27 2xf7 Shi!) 26...ffxf'l+ 27 JUfl ^c7 etc.; 

b) 18...£M4!? 19 <3?fl (after 19 Wc3?! Ag4! 
20 i.fl+ 4?b8 21 ilxg2 Sc8! 22 Wd3 43xc2+ 

23 ^d2 6! or 23 <&fl ±xdl 24 Wxdl 4M4 25 
Jlf3 f5 Black has a very strong attack) 

19.. .Jlg4! 20 <i?xg2 &B+ 21 fef3 £kf3 22 

< i > xf3 f5 23 ^g3 Wg6! (Timman) 24 h3 e4+ 25 
<^?e2 f4 26 e3! 27 Ad3 Wh5+ 28 f3 Sxd5 

(and if 29 Sbl, then 29...fixd3!), or 23 £k!2! 
(Korchnoi and Furman evaluated this unusual 
position in favour of White) 23...Wd4! (Tim¬ 
man) 24 Si?e2 %4+ 25 f3 %2+ 26 ^d3 b5 
27 Jib3 fieB! and ...e5-e4 with the initiative. 

Apart from 16...fixg2!, 16...4tk7 was also 
good, for example: 17 *53e4 (17 figl Sg4!) 

17.. .#c7! 18 Wc3 (18 dxc6 ftc4!) 18...^xd5 

19 ±xd5 Axd5 20 Wxc7+ <^xc7 21 £>xf6 
jbg2 (O’Kelly) 22 ^xg8 fixdl+! 23 ^xdl 
ibdil, or 17 Jlb3! Sxg2 18 d6 (to Timman’s 
move 18 < §3a4, Dvoretsky replies 18...Wc7! 19 
d6 Wc6) 18...^f5 19 £te4 1^2+ 20 flxd2 
<2M4 21 Jk,xe6+ fxe6 22 fld3 fig6! 23 c3 ^c2+ 

24 < &’e2 f5 25 ^3c5 e4 26 fih.3 fixd6 27 fixh7 
$3xa3 and Black has the better ending. 

‘The manoeuvre 16...Jtg4 17 f3 Jlf5 also 
comes into consideration, preventing both 0-0 
and JLd3,’ write Korchnoi and Furman, who 
give the following variation that is advanta¬ 
geous to Black: 18 ^3e4 fixg2 19 fca5 4ka5 

20 Jld3 (in my opinion, 20 Jte2!? is more in¬ 
teresting) 20...fixd5. Here 18 Jtd3 Jlxd3 19 
cxd3 (19 Wxd3 fixg2) 19...£>e7 20 Scl 4>b8 
and ...43xd5 is also cheerless for White. I think 
that Fischer would have chosen 18 Jlb3! ^3d4 
19 ^£2! (but not 19 43e4? on account of 

19.. .fixg2!! 20 Wxa5 Se2+ 21 ‘A’fl Jlh3+ 22 
Shgl ^3x.f3 mate - Spaniard) 19...Wc5 
(lT-.fctf 20 Shel) 20 £la4 #xa3 21 fihel, 
completing his development and retaining at 
least equal chances. 

It is hard to understand what Petrosian was 
frightened of. And he himself said: ‘Why I 
didn’t play ...fixg2, I simply cannot explain.’ 
He thought for more than 30 minutes over his 
16th move (and a further 13 minutes over his 
17th). According to Korchnoi and Furman, ‘it 



would appear that, after being in a fighting 
mood at the start of the game, from this point 
Petrosian decided to make a draw.’ But in 
Dvoretsky’s opinion, ‘it was most probably 
Petrosians dislike of calculating complicated 
variations and his characteristic excessive cau¬ 
tion.’ Of course, in his place Tal would have 
rushed into the mass of complications, 
whereas ‘iron Tigran’ was aiming in the first 
instance for safety. 

It will be remembered that, in die 3rd game 
of his match with Fischer {Gam? \\o.97;, after 
lengthy hesitation Taimanov also decided 
against going in for the strongest - but also 
most complicated! - continuation, anti he made 
a second-rate move. And then later, in the 6th 
g;une of his match with Fischer {Game No. 103), 
Spassky ‘forgot’ about die best reply, which had 
been prepared beforehand. It would appear 
diat, when they met the formidable Bobby, 
they lost their mental composure... 

17 Jld3! 

Immediately sensing the change in the op¬ 
ponent’s mood, Fischer begins playing very 
resourcefully, seeking die slightest opportunity 
to seize the initiative and pinning his hopes < >n 
the d5-pawn. 


17...JlxcJ3?! 

The same leaning towards simplicity and 
safeiy, although 17...e4!, which was found 
there in Buenos Aires, would have given Black 
an active and at least equal game: 18 JLe2?! (18 
Jlxe4? Jlxc4 19 ^xed fige8) 18...fixg2 19 
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He3 &e5 20 4?fl £\g4 21 J&xg4 fixg4 22 h3 
(Timman) 22...fig5i 23 Wd4 (23 4 lKc 4? 
WbS+i; 23 figl?f Wxa3) 23...fid6 24 Wb4 
WdB! or 18 Afl?! (‘a la Steinitz’) 18,..^e5! 
(not 18..,Wxa3 19 g3!) with threats to the king, 
which is caught in the centre: 19 a4 flgeB!, and 
,..^g4 or ...4Af3+ is impending, 19 Sbl Sd7!? 
20 Sb3 figdB 21 WfA ±e6!, or 19 Wd4! (with 
the idea of Wb4) 19...Wxa3 20 Sbl (not 20 
4l3xe4? Jlxe4 21 Wxe4 Wc3+ and ...fideB) 

20.. .±e6 21 Wb4 Wxb4 22 Sxb4 i.xd5 23 
43xd5 fixd5 24 fixe4 f5 and the limit of 
White’s dreams is a draw. 

18 ^3xe4 is safer, when Black can play ei¬ 
ther 18...Jtxe4 19 dxc6 We5! (Timman) 20 
Wc3 Jlxc6 (the simplest) 21 WxeS fxe5 22 
Jlf5+ ^c7 23 HxdB Sxd8 with slightly the 
better endgame, or 18...Wxd5!P 19 We2 ^d4 
20 We3 Sxg2 21 c3 22 £Xxf6 ‘fa5 or 19 
f3 ±xe4 20 fxe4 Wc5! 21 Wt2 (21 Sfl f5!) 

21.. .Wc3+ with a very comfortable game. 

18 Wxd3 <&d4 (alas: 18...Ixg2? 19 tli34-) 19 
0-0 r 4?b8 (threatening ...#xc3!) 20 4?h1 



The character of the play has changed 
sharply. White has completely consolidated his 
position and is now ready to play actively him¬ 
self, whereas this is more difficult for Black. 

20.. .Wxa3 

At least regaining the pawn. If 20...fic8 
White has the unpleasant reply 21 <S3e4 Hfxd5 
22 c3, for example: 22..,fixc3P! 23 Wxc3 Wxe4 
(O’Kelly) 24 Wh3! (with the threat of f2-f4) 

24.. .We2 25 Sgl, when Black does not have 


sufficient compensation for the exchange, or 

22.. .f5 23 4\g3 f4 24 cxd4 fxg3 25 dxe5! (after 
Korchnoi and Furman’s move 25 fxg3 there is 

25.. .5gd8! 26 Wxh7 Sc7 27 Wd3 exd4 with 
equality^) 25...Wxd3 26 Sxd3 gxf2 27 g3 Sc2 

28 Sf.3 Se8 29 S3xf2 fixf2 30 Sxf2 Ixe5 31 
2xf7 Sel+ 32 4?g2 fie2+ 33 'A’gl!, and after 
winning the h-pawn in return for the a2- and 
a3-pawns, Wliite’s passed pawns will be more 
dangerous than Black’s. 

21 f4! 

A typical undermining move, revealing the 
weakness of the doubled pawns. 21 Sfel is 
too slow on account of 21.,.Bc8 22 Se3 Sgd8! 
23 f4 exf4 24 Sh3 f3! 25 #xd4 (25 gxf3 4e6!) 

25.. .5xc3 26 Wf4+ ^d6 with equality. 21 4^e4 
(Timman) is also weaker: 21...Wxd3 22 Sxd3 
^ixc2 23 £M6 (23 Sd2 f5!) 23...Sg6 24 ?hxh7 
(24 ^e4 5) 24...e4 25 Sd2 ^3b4 with an easy 
draw. 

21.. .2c8! 22 ^e4 Wxd3 

The sharp 22...Wxa2\? w r as also possible. In 
the opinion of Korchnoi and Furman, after 23 
2d2! (23 4l3xf6P Sxg2!; 23 fxe5? Sxc2!) 

23.. .5xc2 24 Sxc2 Zhx c2! 25 We2 ‘it is hard 
for Black to defend — the passed d-pawn is 
very strong, and the f6-pawn is lost,’ but with 

25.. .exf4! 26 43xf6 fld8 he gains sufficient 
counterplay: 27 We7 ^e3! 28 Wxd8+ si?a7 29 
figl f3! 30 gxB Wf2 31 h3 Wxf3+ with per¬ 
petual check, or 27 We5+ 4?a7 28 Wxf4 Wb3! 

29 Wc7 Wb5! 30 ficl Wb2! 31 Wc5+ 4?a8 32 

fifl 43el! 33 §2c2 34 #f2 Wb3 with 

equality. 

I think that many players of Karpov’s gen¬ 
eration, to say nothing of later generations, 
would have preferred 22...Wxa2 - this is more 
uncompromising play. I remember the. 6th 
game of my first match with Karpov 
(1984/85), where my opponent also captured 
on a2 ‘just in case’. If Black can survive to the 
endgame, he will have an outside passed 
pawn! 

23 cxd3 

White is obliged to spoil his pawns: if 23 
Sxd3 Black easily equalises with 23...Sxc2 24 
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9^c7, achieving a draw in the knight endgame: 
30 &f2 ®?d6 31 &e4+ £xd5 32 t &e5 33 
4kh7 and ...^fS, or 30 £k?4 £k*2+ 31 
<&t2 £>cl 32 d4 (32 4?D £ixd3 33 ^ic3 &d6 

34 &e4 £icl) 32...#)xa2 33 ^f3 £3b4 34 d6+ 
'A'd -7 35 &xf4 b6!? and ...a6-a5. 

26 fxe5 .Ue8 27 £e1 (27 <5V4? 1>5) 

27.. Mc2 28 3e2 

After Panov's recommendation 28 Sell? 
(with die pretty idea ol 28...Hxc5? 29 <53f3 Se2 

30 d6! &c8! 31 4?gl! &d7 32 ^f il, winning) 
an adequate defence is prondec by 28...53b4! 
29 d4 4£kd5, for example: 

1) 30 Sc5 (30 g3 16 or 30...2c8!?) 30..J£d8 

31 (31 43c4 $V3! 32 £kJ6 &e4 Dvoret¬ 
sky) 31...T4 32 &gl £jc3! 33 r &(2 b6! 34 ficl 
3.<15 35 g3 £\g4 1 and ...fia5; 

2) 30 ^3f3, and now, according to Dvoret 
sky, 30...Sc8!? 31 Sxc8+ ^xcd 32 £>g5 b5! 33 
‘5dxh7 b4 34 h4 a5 35 h5 £>f4 is unclear, but 
on the other hand 30...h6 31 <53)14 (31 ^gl 
Sc8! or 31 3c5 <5V3 32 g3 Sc8 with equality) 

31.. 44 32 £V5 f6! 33 #VI6 3e6 34 2c8s &a7 

35 3h8 fxe5 36 £jc8'- 'S'bS is perfeedy safe. 

28.. .6d4! 


g3 Sxa2! 25 53xf6 flcB 26 fxe5 Scc2 27 <53g4 
h5 28 &f2 Ixf2 29 Sxf2 Sxf2 30 Sxd4 Sf5l 
31 d6 ®c8 32 Sc4+ ^d8 (Timman). 

23...Sc2 24 fid2! (of course, not 24 g3? 
3xa2 25 ^xf6 Sc8! and ...2cc2) 24...fixd2 
25 £>xd2 

White’s last chance is an attack on the en¬ 
emy weaknesses on the kingside. 


‘A difficult move, undoubtedly the best in 
the given position.’ (Korchnoi, Furman). By 
depriving die knight of die c4-square, Petro¬ 
sian hinders the opponent’s plan. 

Direct rook moves would have allowed 
White to clear the way for his kingside pawns: 
25...Sd8?l 26 £3e4! Sxd5 27 £lxf6 3a5 28 
fxe5 fixa2 29 h3 etc., 25...Se8 26 f5! 
(Korchnoi, Furman) 26...Sc8 (26...Sd8 27 
<53e4 Sxd5 28 $3xf6 Sa5 29 Sf2! Dvoretsky) 
27 <53e4 Sc2 28 g4! Ixa2 29 <53xf6 £>c2 30 d6 
&c8 31 £)xh7 &d7 32 £>g5 £ie3 33 Igl 
^xd6 34 4hri7+ &d5 35 43d8!, or 25...Sc8 26 
fxe5 (26 43e4 exf4! 27 43xf6 Sc2 with equal¬ 
ity) 26...fxe5 27 Ixf7 lc2 28 43fl h5 
(28...fixa2 29 g4! Timman) 29 a4 fia2 30 Sh7 
lxa4 31 Sxli5 fiat 32 <&gl 43e2+ 33 <&f2 
34 Sh8+ ^c7 35 43e3 43xd3+ 36 &f3 
Sa4 37 h4! etc. It is possible that here too 
Black has a draw somewhere, but at any event 
White would have retained the initiative. 

However, Black had available anodier, less 
obvious defence - 25...fig4!? 26 fxe5 fxe5 27 
flxf7 Sf4 28 Sxf4 exf4 (Dvoretsky) 29 ^gl 


‘Here Petrosian offered a draw,’ report 
Korchnoi and Furman. ‘As the course of the 
game shows, this was premature: for Black to 
achieve equality, accurate play is still required.’ 
The latter is true, but die first assertion was 
refuted by the ex-world champion himself: M 
would like to clarify that, contrary to informa¬ 
tion that appeared in the press, I did not offer 
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a draw in the first game!’ And indeed, it would 
have been a psychological mistake: after re¬ 
ceiving an obvious sign of his opponent’s un¬ 
certainty, Fischer, as always in such cases, 
would have begun playing with redoubled 
energy. However, he did not in fact need such 
a stimulus... 


Tliis audacious pawn must certainly have 
unnerved Black. 


Abandoning his queenside pawns to their 
fate, White creates a passed pawn on the h- 
file, which, with the support of rook, blight: 
and king, may become very dangerous. 


33...43e3 

Korchnoi and Furman attach a question 
mark to this move and write: ‘In a compara¬ 
tively simple position, Petrosian, who was short 
of time, underestimates die danger of the pass¬ 
ed h-pawn and loses quickly. After 33...43d4 
the game would have ended in a draw.’ 

In fact Petrosian’s move is also perfeedy 
good, it is just that 33..,4\I4i? would have 
clarified the position rather more quickly: 

1) 34 43xd4 2xd4 (on this occasion the 
rook endgame is a dead draw) 35 h5 (35 < Ah2 
f6 36 ^h3 Iid3+, or 36 < sfc’g3 Hg4+ 37 ‘Ah 3 
Sg6 is no better) 35...Sh4+ 36 ^gl f4 37 *4+2 
St?a7 38 &f'3 f5 39 h6 4>b6 with a draw; 

2) 34 43g5 (this is more cunning) 34...f6 35 
43h3! (Kholmov), and it is not easy to stop the 
h-pawn - 35...Idl+ 36 <S?h2 2d2 37 h5 Sxa2 
38 h6 43f3+ 39 4?g3 43el 40 Sg7! Sxg2+ 41 
( 4 , f4 Hh2 42 Sg3 etc., but after 34...43c2! there 
is no win: 35 h5 4k 3 36 Sx.f7 43g4!, or 35 
43B Sdl+ 36 ?bli2 4k3 37 h5 f4 38 lxf7 
Sd5 with a draw; 

3) 34 43e5 Se3! 35 43xf7 (Timman’s move 


With time-trouble approaching, Petrosian 
avoids one of the cunning pitfalls: 31...fle2? 
32 fixh7 <?3d4, and now not 33 fixf7? Sxa2 
34 h4 4ixf3 35 gx.f3 Sa4! with equality 
(Kholmov), but immediately 33 h4! (Timman) 
33...£kf3 34 gxB 2xa2 35 h5 Sf2 36 Sxf7 
Bxf3 37 ^g2, and the h-pawn queens. 
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for Black) 41 &d3! (Dvoretsky) 41...£*5 42 
43e5! <i?c8 43 4^g4, or 41 ...b5 42 4?e4 fif2 43 
a3 when die h-pawn triumphs, but simply 

36...43B! with an easy draw: 37 ^h2 (37 h6 
& g 3+) 37...£>g3 38 43d6 43fl+ 39 *gl 4\g3 
40 Sxb7+ 4>a8 41 Sbl 43xh5. 

34 lxf7 

If 34 h5, then 34...43g4 35 Sxf7 fidl+ 36 
43gl £>f2+ 37 < 4 > h2 43g4+ (Timman). 



It is risky to go chasing die a2-pawn. It was 
safer for Black to immediately concern himself 
with the neutralisation of the fast-moving h- 
pawn: 34...$c8! 35 h5 (35 4?h2 fld7! 
Shamkovich) 35...Sdl+ 36 4?h2 Sd7!, ‘aiming 
for the exchange of rooks: after 37 Sxd7 
<^xd7 White cannot play 38 h6? on account of 

38.. .43g4+.’ (Korchnoi, Furman) 

37 fif8+! is more cunning, with the idea of 

37.. .^c7? 38 4>g3 (Timman) 38...fih7 39 sS?f4! 
^5xg2+ 40 4?g5 f4 41 h6 and wins. But here 
too with 37...fid8! 38 Ixd8+ 4?xd8 39 $g3 
<^?e7, despite certain dangers, Black gains a 
draw: 40 9=?f4 43xg2+ 41 'Si’xB ^f7 42 h6 

34- 43 <%5 £)c4 44 4?h5 b5 45 4\g5+ <4>g8 
46 sfrgd 43e5+, or 40 h6 4?f6 41 43h4 b5 42 
<4>B 4\g4 43 h7 4te5+ 44 *f4 4317 45 43x6 
tf?g6 46 43d6! 43h8 47 <&e5 ^xh7 48 ^d5 
£3 g 6 49 &c5 43f4 50 &b6 b4 51 &xa6 43d3 
and ...43cl. 

Besides, instead of 35,..Sdl+ (why drive the 
king where it wants to go?) he has a more ac¬ 
curate way of maintaining the balance - 


35...fid61 (Averbakh; threatening ...Sh6) 36 
/Sh" 7 43g4 3/ Sh8+ with a dead draw. 


Korchnoi and Furman, togedier with Po- 
lugaycvsky, thought that 35..A&c8 was accept¬ 
able, but after 36 &g3! (Timman) 36...Kd7 37 
Sxd7 < A > xd7 38 43d4!, or 36...b5 .> 7 h5! Black 
again cannot keep pace with die pawn: 

37.. .5.i 38 @?f4’ 43xg2+ 39 i?g5 flh3 40 43e5 
%3+ 41 <&xf5 £h3 42 & g 4 and wins. 

36 h5 f4? 

‘A blunder in timc-troubic. After 36...£xa2! 

37 g g 7! (37 ( Ah3 Sal) 37...43g4+ White 
would sdU have had a lor of work lo do.’ 
(Korchnoi, Furman). But after 38 < £g3! he 
would also have won: 

r, 38...a5 39 £>f4! a4 (39...£xg2 10 hC!; 

39.. .*?a7 40 4?x£5 43c3- i - 11 4?e4 43xg2 42 h6 
He2l 43 *&f5 St2 41 *^g4! Dvoretsky) 40 
<&xf5 43c3+ 41 &e4 Se2 42 4?d3 a3 (Tim¬ 
man) 43 h6! (Dvoretsky); 

2) 38...Sc2 39 &f4 43f6 40 h6! 43h5+ 41 
<^?xf5 43xg7+ 42 lix g 7 £c8 43 ^g6 a5 44 &h7 
a4 45 g8W Sxg8 46 4?xg8 a3 4"' 43<12 a2 48 
<531,3 <£c" 49 g4 4?d6 50 g5 &d5 51 &f7 &c<\ 
52 43al &c3 53 g6 2?b2 54 g7 &xal 55 g 8W 
(Black’s ruin is caused by die b7-pawn). 

Black also does not solve his problems with 

37.. .Aa - 38 43e5! (38 h6 43g4+! 39 Sxgl fxg4 
40 h 7 gxf3 with a draw) 38...£a4 39 4»g3 Ee4 
40 43f?, or .37 .14 38 h6! £a5 39 h7 £h5+ 40 
<&gl 4?a7 41 43g5 a5 (R.Byrnc) 42 SfT a4 43 
Sxf4 b5 (43...a3 44 Sa4+ and 2xa3) 44 Sf3! 
43xg2 (otherwise lh3) 45 &x g 2 Sxg5- 46 
Sg3 fih5 47 j&h3 Sxh7 48 &xh7+ ib6 49 
4?f3, stopping the black pawns, or 42...43xg2 
43 2f8! 4fte3 44 h8W Sxh8 45 Sxh8 a4 46 
43e4! and wins. 

He loses even more quickly after 37...Sat 

38 li6! 43fl i 39 ^h.3 43c3 40 h 7 Shl+ 41 
& g 3 &a7 42 43g5! (with the threat of 43h3) 

42.. .£h5 43 Sg8 and hSW. 

37...a5 is perhaps more tenacious, although 
then White has the strong 38 4^te5! (Timman’s 
move; after 38 86 £3g4- 39 £xg4 fx g 4 40 h? 
gxB 41 hB^+ ^feaT 42 ^d4t- 'SaS! Black sets 
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Black’s idea is die elegant draw in the event 
of 38 ^g3 (38 h6 %4+) 38..T4+! 39 4?xf4 
<53xg2+ 40 Sxg2 Sxh5, or 38 g3 f4I 39 g4 
^3xg4 40 Sxg4 Sxh5+. 

38 Sg5! is stronger, with the following 
pretty ideas: 38..,£>g4+ 39 ^? g 3 ^Sh6 40 &f4 
Sa4+ 41 ^e5! 4^17+ 42 ^xf5 fia5+I? 43 ^g6 
45xg5 44 4hxg5 fla2 45 g3!! b5 46 h6 b4 47 h7 
Sh2 48 43f3! and the black rook (in contrast 
to the white knight!) cannot cope with the 
passed pawns, or 38...4?c7 39 <& g 3 f4+ 40 
fcf4 4hxg2+ 41 4?g3! Ixg5+ 42 4hxg5 43e3 
43 ( 4’f4 4^d5+ 44 <£c5 43c 3 45 ^e6!! fag4 46 
43h6+ 47 *g6 4\g4 48 4)f3! and Sg'5 - 
another triumph for the h-pawn. 

However, here too Black finds a defence - 


Now the indefatigable pawn promotes. 38 
4?h3 4kg2 39 Sf8+ < & > a7 40 h6 would also 
have won, but Fischer finishes elegandy. 
38,..53xg2 39 4?g3! (first the knight is cut 
off from the passed pawn, and the next move 
- the rook) 39...Ia5 40 <^e5l 1-0 
A grandiose battle! 
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No, this was impossible to believe: Fischer 
had won again - his 13th successive victory in 
the Candidates matches! And if his finishing 
series in Mallorca is included - altogether 
nineteen! I think that many must have mim¬ 
icked Taimanov in exclaiming at that moment: 
This Fischer, is he invulnerable, is he some¬ 
how bewitched?!’ 

Of course, this was a severe blow for Pet¬ 
rosian: to obtain such a position from the 
opening and to ‘squander’ such a novelty! 
However, to general surprise, the ex-world 
champion quickly summoned up his strength 
and brilliantly won die very sharp 2nd game 
(Volume 3, Game No.29). This was a sensation! 
The spectators stood up and applauded, un¬ 
able to believe fully what had happened. Ac¬ 
cording to eye-witnesses, ‘even from his ap¬ 
pearance it was obvious that the American 
was shocked/ It was here that Fischer was 
tested: was he shaken or not? He was shaken! 

In the 3rd game Petrosian again obtained a 
good position, won a pawn and had winning 
chances, but in time-trouble he showed a lack 
of spirit he decided to drag play out to the ad¬ 
journment, in order to find the clearest winning 
path at home, and... ran into a threefold repeti¬ 
tion of position for the first time in his life. 

Game 99 


and White, after gaining a clear advantage, 
won on the 46th move. 


Candidates Match, 

Buenos Aires 1971, 3rd game 
_ French Defence Cl 1 _ 

I e4 e6 2 d4 d5 3 £ic3 £3f6 

Petrosian reverts to his favourite defence, 
but in contrast to Larsen he does not risk 
playing 3...JLb4 (Game No.93). In the 9th game 
he chose 3...^3c6 4 ^3f3 4Lf6, and here Fischer 
satisfied himself with the minimal advantage 
of the first move, by playing 5 exd5 (5 e5 is 
more critical) 5...exd5 6 Jtb5. The demoral¬ 
ised Petrosian defended poorly: 6,..Jlg4 7 h3 
±xf3 8 #xf3 ±c7 9 ±g5 a6?! 10 ±xc6+ bxc6 

II 0-0 0-0 12 fifel h6 13 ±h4 Wd7 14 Se2!, 


Rubinstein’s old plan, which is currently 
experiencing a second youth. In the Candi¬ 
dates tournament on Curasao (1962) Petrosian 
defeated Fischer with the help of 4...JLb4 5 e5 
h6 6 ±62 ±xc3 7 JLxc3?l £>e4 8 &a5?! 0-0! 9 
1x13 4k6 10 1x3 £lxc3 11 bxc3 f6l, but this 
time there would almost certainly have fol¬ 
lowed 7 bxc3 4^e4 8 Wg4! 

5 ^xe4 le7 

The game Fischer-Petrosian (Stockholm In¬ 
terzonal 1962) went 5...<S3bd7 6 4(3f3 ±e? 7 
£3xf6+ Axf6 8 Wd2 ±xg5 9 £>xg5 £3f6 10 
1x2 0-0 11 Idl 0d6 12 0-0 ld7 13 &f3 
fifd8 with equality, but later Bobby success¬ 
fully employed 8 h4 h6?! 9 l.xf6 Wxf6 10 
Wd2 0-0 11 0-0-0 against Bilek (Havana 1965), 
and 6 $3xf6+ £ixf6 7 ^f3 against Sarapu 
(Sousse Interzonal 1967). 

6 Jlxf6 gxf6!? 




KmK'm mKW. 

'//////A. KR /AjaX'' Z'fACA 


A variation that w'as prepared specially for 
this match. After 6...ilxf6 7 4?3f3 ^3d7 Fischer 
confidently defeated Pachman (Leipzig Olym¬ 
piad) and Benko (Curacao Candidates 1962), 
in tiie second of these games demonstrating a 
model plan of development: 8 ^d2 0-0 9 
0-0-0 ±€1 10 Jld3 <?3f6 (experts on this varia¬ 
tion prefer 10.,.b6 11 h4 ±b7 12 £>eg5 
Anand-Bareev, Wijk aan Zee 2004) 11 ^3x16+ 
±xf6 12 Wf4 c5 13 dxc5 &5 14 Wc4! with 
the initiative. 
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7g3?! 

Fischer was known to be partial to this, al¬ 
though 7 43f3 has always been considered the 
main continuation, for example: 

1) 7...B 8 £k3 (8 £s g 3 c5 9 ±b5+ ±d7l, 
but not 9...Ck6?! 10 c3 6-0 11 Jlxc6 bxc6 12 
0-0 cxd4 13 &xd4 Wc7 14 Wh5 <&h8 15 fifel 
f4? 16 4ie4... 1-0 Chigorin-Rubinsteui, Lodz 
1906) 8...1L6! (not 8...c6 9 g3 £k!7 10 J„g2 
Wc7 11 We2 Bogoljubow-Alekhine, 18th 
matchgame, The Flague 1929) 9 ^§ki2 c5 with 
double-edged play (Liberzon-Botvinnik, Mos¬ 
cow 1966); 

2) 7...b6 8 Jld3(c4) ±b7 9 We2 c6 10 0-0-0 
4kl7 11 ‘s&’bl Wc7 and ...0-0-0, as Petrosian 
defended against Korchnoi (Moscow 1961) 
and Klovans (43rd USSR Championship, Fire- 
van 1975). With the bishop on d3 it is also 
possible to play 10 0-0 4?3d7 11 c4! (11 fifel?! 
is tame: ll...Wc7 12 a4 a5 13 c3 £if8! Anand- 
Dreev, 2nd matchgame, Madras 1991) 

11.. .Wc7 12 fiacl 0-0-0?! 13 c5! (f.Polgar- 
Andersson, Malmo 2000); 

3) 7...a6 (Morozevich’s favourite move, but 
there is nothing new under the sun: it oc¬ 
curred back in the game B.Cohn-Swiderski, 
Vienna 1908) 8 g3 b5 9 ±g2 ±b7 10 #e2 
±d5 (10...£V17 11 0-0 0-0 12 Ifdl! ±d5 13 
c3 f5 14 ^3cd2 c5?! 15 dxc5 ^3xc5 16 £ifl 
Wc7 17 fixd5! exd5 18 $3e3 with good play 
for the exchange, Kasparov-M.Gurevich, 
Sarajevo 2000) 11 c3 (11 4lc3 or 11 £>ed2 has 
also been played) 1 l...£id7 12 b3 0-0 13 0-0 £5 

14 < 5ied2 c5 15 c4 with a slight advantage for 
White (Ponomariov-Morozevich, Moscow' 
2001), or the sharp 8 c4!? f5 9 £>c3 ±f6 10 
Wd2 c5 11 d5! 0-0 12 0-0-0 with attacking 
chances, as Shirov played against Topalov 
(Sarajevo 2000) and Morozevich (Astana 
2001 ). 

7.. .f5! 

7,..±d7 8 r "§3f3 JLc6 9 We2 favours White, 
for example: 9...Wd5 10 *S3ed2 <53a6?! 11 a3 
0-0-0 12 ±g2 £>b8 13 0-0 Wd7 14 Sfel 

15 c4 and b2-b4 (Smyslov-Boleslavsky, Lenin¬ 
grad/Moscow 1941), or 9...f5 10 £ted2 ±f6 


11 c3 We7 12 ±g2 ^3d7 13 0-0 0-0 14 fifel 
Hfe8?! 15 b4! a6 16 a4 b6 17 < §3c4 ite4 18 
fiadl fiedB 19 g4! (Fischer-Minev, Havana 
Olympiad 1966). 

8 ksc3 JJ8! 

After the passive 8...c6 White has the good 
reply 9 Jtg2 b6 10 $3f3 (10 d5!? is also un¬ 
pleasant for Black, Fischer-Bills, Houston si¬ 
multaneous 1964), or 9 Wd2 *§3d7 10 0-0-0, 
transposing into a position from the Euwe- 
Flohr match (10th and 14th matchgames, 
Amsterdam 1932). 

9 £jge2 

After 9 ^3f3 Black has two acceptable con¬ 
tinuations: 9...^3c6 10 43ie2 (10 Jlb5 Jld7) 

10.. .HG6 with equality, or 9...c5 10 dxc5 Wa5 
(suggested by Petrosian) 11 Wd2, and now not 

11.. .jLd7? (Psakhis-King, Dortmund 1989) on 
account of 12 £3b5!, but ll...JLxc3! 12 bxc3 
(12 Wxcd Wxc3+ 13 bxc3 $3d7 14 c6 bxc6 15 
£M4 Jlb7 16 ±g2 fic8 witli equality) 

12.. .£kf7 13 £>d4 (13 c6 bxc6 14 £>d4 We5+) 

13.. .Wxc5, when he has no difficulties. 

9.. .£3c6! (eliminating the important central 
pawn) 10 d5 



This is a novelty. Previously Black tried to 
solve his problems with 10,.,^b4 11 ±g2 (11 
dxe6?! HA,dl+ 12 fixdl ±xe6 or immediately 

il...Jlxc6) ll...£lxd5 12 Axd5 (12 £kd5 
exd5 is inferior) 12...exd5 13 Wxd5 (13 
^xdS?! Jtxb2), for example: 

1) 13...1.xc3+ 14 $bxc3 We7+ 15 ^>d2!? (15 
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2 0-0 with equality, Steiner-Lilienthal, Bu¬ 
dapest 1935) 15...Ae6I? (15...c6 is quieter) 16 
Wxb7 0-0 with a dangerous attack for the 
pawn (Rauzer-Mazel, 9th USSR Champion¬ 
ship, Ixningrad 1934); 

2) 13...#xd5 (the simplest) 14 £kd5 Axb2 
15 £kc7+ <4>d8 16 Sbl (or 16 4ka8 Axal 17 
c3 Ab2) 16...^xc7 17 Sxb2 Se8 (17...±e6 or 

17...b6 is also good) with a drawn endgame 
(Pavey-Shainswit, New 7 York 1956). 


reply to the eternal question: ‘to take or not to 
take?’ 



l_m 





I v §l$, Ipl ;m v/ 


11 <£xd5!? 

On encountering an opening surprise, 
Fischer sacrifices a pawn and then also the 
exchange! The cautious 11 ^xd5 would have 
led to a draw after ll...'®xd5 12 ^3xd5 Axb2 
13 $3xc7+ ^?d8, but in addition the energetic 

11.. .Jte6 was possible, and if 12 Wb5, then 

12.. .0-0I, for example: 13 Wxb7 Wd6 14 Ag2 
£ki4 15 £kd4 SabB 16 Wc6 fcd4, or 13 
i. g 2 £>d4 14 £kc!4 WxdA 15 0-0 Wb6 16 
^xb6 cxb6 17 Jlxb7 BabS 18 Aa6 b5 19 a4 
b4 20 ^dl fifd8 with active counterplay. 


White has a very dangerous initiative after 
12..Jtxal? 13 fcal f6 (13...0-0 14 £>f6+) 14 
£>xf6+ &f7 15 £}h5 Ig8 16 0-0. 

13 0-0! 

After 13 Bbl Ag7 14 0-0 £te5! and ...c7-c6 
it is not to easy for White to demonstrate that 
he has sufficient compensation for the pawn. 
Fischer acts with more cunning - not wasting 
a tempo on moving his rook, he forces his 
opponent to spend precious time seeking a 


Excessively deep prophylaxis! Petrosian oc 
casionally made similar strange moves (.re¬ 
member 17 ^hl in his game with Gligoric - 
Volume 3, Cam Mo. 13). Let us try to discover 
why he didn’t play 13...Axal 14 14fxal f6. 
White has two sensible replies: 

1) 15 Sdl £V5! (giving up die queen; 

15...Sb8 16 #Vf4 Wd6 17 4hh5 with equality 
or 17 Bel!?; 15...&d7?! is less good: 16 &ef4 
£ie5 17 Zhh5 c6 18 £>dxf6+ Ixf6 19 WxcS 
Sf7 20 h4! 4?f8 21 Ah3!, or 20.. J?e8 21 £tf6+ 
fixft 22 «W6 Wc6 23 %5+ &h8 24 Wf4) 16 
£}b6 (16 f4 £ig4 17 h3 c6!) 16...axb6 17 Sxd8 
SxdB ‘and Black is better’ (Korchnoi, 
Furman) — 18 ^3f4 c/> or 18 f4 ^3f7; 

2) 15 #Vf4! £>e5 16 4ih5 c6 17 4idxf6+ 
Sxf6 18 0xe5 flf7 19 lei %5 (if 19...1.d7, 
then 20 Sdl %5 21 Sxd7 v $'xh5 22 We6 
Bb8 23 Ail, or 22...%6 23 Wb3 fie8 24 
fixb? Se6 25 Ail with equality) 20 £Yf4 Ad? 
21 Af3! #f6 22 Ah5 Se8 (22...Sff8 23 We7!) 
23 Jtxf7+ Wxf7 24 Wr.3 ttxeH 25 Wxel 
Wxa2 26 Wc7 with a probable draw. 

One can agree with the conclusion of 
Korchnoi and Furman: ‘There is no point in 
taking on al - even without this Black’s posi¬ 
tion is good, and it is a pity to give up the 
powerful bishop, which is fulfilling important 
defensive functions. However, the bishop s 
retreat square was not altogether well chosen. 
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Without: wasting a tempo, Black should have nevertheless created real < 
played 13...JsLg7! immediately, and in the event pawn, and now after 22 
of 14 $3ef4 <£k5! 15 ^3h5 (was it this ma- have had a choice betwee 
noeuvre that Petrosian feared?) 15.,.c6 16 Jlxf5) 23...4kf5 24 Axf5 
^xg7 sfrxg7 17 We2 (what can White do fid 6) 25 Wxh6 with a sii 

without the queens?) 17,.J2e8 or 17...^3g6 he fid7 JLxe3 24 fxe3 fiab8 

would have stood well.’ In my opinion, with good compensation i 
15...JLh8! is even better, when the knight at h5 material deficit, 
is occupying the place for the queen. But for die moment ' 


would have merely transposed) 1 


After 17...£>xf4 18 gxf4 Wf6 White would 
have been rescued by 19 Sl?hl! Wg6 20 Hff3 
Ag7 21 figl Wf6 22 Ah3 &h8 23 Sg5!? with 
an equalising initiative. 


|HP ^ |||| Unexpectedly Fischer himself loses his 

HP 'W P? ' nerve, regaining die pawn at an inappropriate 

- ‘"Wry Q — moment (now the f8-rook comes into play). 

After 24 Sbl! the two sides’ chances are 
18 *h1! (of course, not 18 Ah3? £kf4 19 roughly equal: 24...b6 25 Sd5 26 c4 Ix.f5 
gxf4 %6+) 18,..Ag7 (Black is not tempted 27 Axf5 4&£5 28 g4 Wc5 29 %5+ Wgl 30 

by 18...^xf4 - cf. the note to 17...1T6) 19 Sxf5, 24...£sg6 25 Axf5 ±xa2 26 Axg6 feg6 

Ah3 ^e7 27 Sg4, or 24,..#g6 25 WS b6 (25...fid7 26 c4, 

19...fie8 came into consideration, since af- capturing on f5 in a favourable situation) 26 
ter 20 Jtxf5 (20 ^xf5? Se5) 20...Axf5 (only ^gl Sd2 27 £>xf5 ^xf5 28 Axf5 AxB 29 

not 20...Se5? 21 ^g4! Wx£5 22 Sd8+ ^f8 23 Sxf5 Se8 (29...fixc2 30 Sf6) 30 h4! etc. 

^Ih6+ Axh6 24 Wxh6 We4+ 25 ^>gl Wb4 26 24...Sxd8 25 Axf5 

^h5 and wins) 21 Wxf5 <£>xf4 22 gxf4 fiad8 ‘Not 25 %3xf5? tal+ 26 <#g2 Ad5+ 27 f3 
Black would have retained somewhat the bet- ^3g6, when the white king is in a desperate 
ter prospects. position: for example, if 28 Sh4 Axf3+ with a 

20 2,d3 Ae6 21 fifdl Jlh6 (21...Axa2 22 mating attack.’(Korchnoi, Furman) 
c4!, or 21...Sfe8 22 c4 followed by ^3xe6 and 25...4sxf5 26 4bxf5 Hd5! (not 26...Ad5+? 
fid7) 22 Ed4 27 f3 1 A , 1t8 28 ^3h6 with equality) 27 g4 (27 

After his badly played opening White has ^h6+?^g7) 27...Axf5 28 gxf5 h6 
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^f3 Ed2 34 Sg4 (31 t’6 Wd5!) 34...Wf6 35: 
t§’c3 Sd 1 - 36 slr'gZ Wxf5 37 We8 Wd5-H, 
‘transposing into a won queen ending’ 
(Korchnoi; Furman): 38 f3 Wd2+ 39 l»g3 
%1+ 40 *h4 flxg4+ 41 fxg4 tol 42 &h5 


The culmination of the game, and perhaps 
also of die entire match. 


Black has gained a clear advantage: while 
devaluing the opponent’s extra pawn on the 
kingside (White now has only weaknesses 
there), he has retained his own pawn majority 
and the possibility of creating a passed pawn 
on the queenside. 

29 h3 4?h7 

The king has to be moved off the g-file, but 
this could also have been done later. ‘Consid¬ 
eration should have been given to the ener¬ 
getic 29...Sd2! 30 to (or 30 H t>4+ &h7 31 
Sg2 b5! 32 Wgt I ld8 - G.K) 30...Sxc2, for 
example: 31 We4 fid2 32 We8+ sfeff 
Sd8, parrying the threats, or 31 Wc3 
Wxa7 (32 3g4 fcf5 33 to? fc+) 

33 We3 Sxa2 and Black wins.’ (Korchnoi. 
Furman) 


‘A technical blunder, which is not uncom¬ 
mon for grandmasters in time-trouble.’ 
(Korchnoi, Furman). ‘For the first time in my 
32 life 1 ran into a threefold repetition of the po¬ 
sition.’ (Petrosian). Of course, 33...b5! should 
have been played, when it is not apparent how 
White could have countered die advance of 
the queenside pawns. 

Again a comparison with Fischer’s young 
opponent in the non-existent world champi¬ 
onship match of 1975 suggests itself: Karpov 
would not have overlooked the repetition of 
the position! 

34 ®e2 

Here Fischer claimed a draw. Not long ago 
Spassky said to me that Bobby, as a fervent 
opponent of draws, never went in for a three¬ 
fold repetition of the position. But. here he 
made an exception to the rule, since otherwise 
he was in danger of losing. 

‘At first Petrosian did not even understand 
A clear advantage would have been retained what was going on, and it was only when the 
by both 32...b5 (Petrosian), and 32...Wg5 33 arbiter went behind the stage to check the 
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position on a spare set that the ex-world 
champion began studying his score-sheet. 
Whereas Fischer jumped up and followed the 
arbiter, so as to make sure of the draw as 
quickly as possible. Petrosian was distressed 
by this result no less than by his loss in the 
first game.’ (Baturinsky) 

A highly dramatic moment! The American 
luckily avoided a second successive defeat, 
which could have substantially changed die 
course of the match. It was after this game 
that Petrosian began to develop the feeling 
that Fischer was invulnerable... 

Suetin has left us a very interesting pen por¬ 
trait: ‘Even when he had a large reserve of 
time and was in a difficult position, Fischer 
never thought for more than half an hour over 
an important move, and it was no accident 
that he regularly drove Petrosian himself into 
time-trouble. During a game he was highly 
concentrated. All five hours, even when his 
opponent: was considering his move, he did 
not take his eyes off the board, and at mo¬ 
ments of greatest tension he did not go red, as 
most players do, but, on the contrary, very 
pale. Usually during a game, players tone up 
with a cup of coffee or tea. Fischer clearly 
preferred milk or fruit juice. Thus he did not 
tone up his nervous system, but nourished it. I 
think diat diis somewhat unusual regime must 
have been recommended to him by doctors 
who had studied die peculiarities of his psy¬ 
che.’ 

In the 4th game the ex-champion made an 
obvious psychological mistake: by making a 
short and insipid draw with White, which re¬ 
sembled their game in Rovinj (Game No. 77), 
he allowed his opponent to recover com¬ 
pletely. Tigran Vartanovich later explained 
that he ‘wanted to test whether he could make 
a draw with Fischer with White, if he wanted 
to.’ But I think that this was not the reason. It 
seems to me that already after the ‘Match of 
the Century’ he had lost confidence in his abil¬ 
ity to beat Fischer in the depths of his heart. 


The latter kept escaping! Petrosian avoided 1 
d4, mid stopped creating tension with White. 
It is possible that he simply lacked the 
strength to create diis tension. But in general, 
there is evidence of ‘Fischer-phobia’. Inciden¬ 
tally, Fischer himself also noticed this uncer¬ 
tainty: ‘At the start 1 did not feel too well. But 
when in the 4th game, where he had White, 
right from the opening Petrosian avoided any 
“aggression”, I realised that I would win the 
match.’ 

In the next game Petrosian again outplayed 
his opponent with Black, this time in an old 
variation of the Petroff Defence, without 
hardly moving beyond the sixth rank - but 
again he squandered his advantage... 

Thus, after five games the scores were level: 
2Vz-2/2. Outwardly it might have seemed that 
all was going quite well for Petrosian, but this 
was not so. Averbakh: ‘I noticed in his behav¬ 
iour die same signs that were observed to¬ 
wards the finish of his second match with 
Spassky. Fie became easily excitable and ex¬ 
tremely irritable. The impression w'as diat Ti¬ 
gran was finding it hard to endure the increas¬ 
ing tension. This meant that at any moment a 
crisis could be expected, and it arrived in the 
6th game.’ 

Instead of pushing forward, Petrosian again 
played defensively: 1 ^f3 c5 2 b3 d5 3 
Jtb2?! (according to Nimzowitsch, 3 e3! is 
correct, and if 3...f6?, then 4 d4!) 3...f6! 
(3...£k6?! - Game NoM) 4 c4 c!4 5 d3 e5 8 
e3 £ie7 7 ±e2 £>ec6 8 ^bd2 &e7 9 0-0 
0-0 10 e4 ‘In Petrosian’s opinion, the closed 
Benoni set-up has a big reserve of solidity. But 
Black has a powerful pawn centre and a clear 
advantage.’ (Korchnoi). Incidentally, the 9th, 
decisive game of the Candidates semi-final 
match Petrosian-Korchnoi (1971) went 1 c4 
e5 2 g3 c6 3 b3 d5 4 £b2 d4 5 &£3 ±d6 6 d3 
c5 7 ±g2 £)e7 8 0-0 £>ec6 9 e3 0-0 10 £>bd2 
±q6 11 e4 4V17 12 £lh4 g6 13 and al¬ 
though Black also gained an excellent position, 
it was White who won in the end. 

But with Fischer such tricks do not work! It 
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is hard for me to understand why Tigran Var¬ 
tanovich chose such passive ‘third rank’ strat¬ 
egy (perhaps, under die influence of die 5th 
game?). Later he hinted virtually at hypnosis, 
but it would appear that Bobby simply drove 
him out of his wits: with his manner of play, 
behaviour... ‘The fact that Fischer’s personality 
has a strong effect on his opponent is beyond 
question,’ wrote Kotov after Vancouver, 
where he carefully studied the American’s 
play. ‘That long face of a fanatic constantly 
impending over the chessboard, the burning 
eyes, the exclusion from die outside world. 
Those long fingers, removing your pawns and 
pieces from the board... That is how Fischer’s 
opponents lose control over themselves.’ 

And yet in the 6th game, despite all his dif¬ 
ficulties, Petrosian could have gained a draw. 



28...&xb2?! 

Fischer plays routinely: for him a bishop is 
more valuable dian a knight! But whereas in 
the next game, the 7th, such an exchange was 
very successful, here, on the contrary, it allows 
White good saving chances. Meanwhile, an 
obvious advantage would have been retained 
by both the subtle 28...$3a5!? 29 Jta3 JLxa3 30 
2xa3 Sfc8 31 Sbl Wc4! or 31 fixc8+ 2xc8 


32 Sal 4*3b3 33 flbl Wc4!, and the direct 

28.. .1fc8! 29 Sc2 (29 a5?! &b4 30 a6? do! and 
wins) 29...±b4 30 Sacl £)d6 etc. 

29 Wxb2 Sfb8 30 Wa2! 

With the queens on, tilings are more diffi¬ 
cult for White: 30 Wc2 Jlb4 31 Sabi Ac3 32 : 
Sxb8+ SxbB 33 fibl Ia8! 34 h3 Wc4 35 Wdl 
(35 Sb6 fixa4) 35,..Sa7! 

30.. .±b4 31 t'xf7+ <&xf7 32 Sc7+ 4?e6 | 

33 g4 £c3 34 Sa2 Sc8 35 Sxc8 

Nor 35 Sxii7? on account of 35...Sc4 36 
Sb7 (36 g5 ft) 36...Scxa4 37 Sxa4 Sxa4 38 
Sb6+ sl?d7! 39 g5 (39 Sxf6 d3 40 Sxg6 Sxe4) 

39.. .d3 40 gxf6 3al+ 41 &g2 d2 42 r7 &e7 43 
Sb7+ ^f8 44 Sgl+ and Black wins 
(Korchnoi). 

35.. .5xc8 36 a5 Sa8 37 a6 Sa7 



38 &f1! 

In the event of 38 h4 h5I? 39 gxh.5 gxh5 40 
d?fl < 4 > d6 41 £igl (41 £>el?! !,xel!) 41. .&c5 
42 ^c4 43 f3! ±b4! 44 Sal d3 45 Scl+ 

^b5 46 ^3c3+ 9t?xa6 47 ^3d5 JLa5 48 Sdl d2 
White would still have had to seek a draw. 

38.. .g5 

‘An important move. Otherwise, if the 
black king moves away to the queenside, there 
follows g4-g5.’ (Korchnoi) 

39 < 4 > e2 

39 h4!? h6 (39...gxh4 40 £lxh4 and £i£5 
with a draw) 40 h5 came into consideration, in 
order to exploit the weakness of the h6-pawn: 

40.. .4?d6 41 £>gl 4?c5 42 <&e2 <^c4 43 f3! 
±b4 44 Sal (or 44 Ic2+ *b5 45 Sa2) 
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44.. .'A ) b5 (44...d3 45 ficl+ ^b5 46 £k3+ is no 
better) 45 £ig3 Sxa6 46 Sxa6 4?xa6 47 4hf5 
Jtf8 48 < S’e2 with a clear: draw: 48... < it?b5 49 
4M3 <&b4 50 *§3g3 <^b3 51 £if5 4?b2 52 <^d2! 
&a3 53 <S?c2 &b4 54 ^d2 &c4 55 ^c2 d3+ 
56 &d2 iLb4+ 57 &dl J.f8 58 ®d2. 

39.. ,^?d6 40 ^d3 'A’cB (reaching the first 
time control) 41 4kj1 

Again 41 h4! was more energetic: 41 ...h6 
(Korchnoi recommended 41...gxh4 42 43xh4 
< j|?b4, but after 43 f4! the position is a draw: 

43.. .6b3 44 Sli2 exf4 45 £if3, or 43...exf4 44 
&f5 4?c5 45 ^g7!) 42 h5 $b5 43 £>gl i.a5 
(43...flxa6 44 2xa6 and 4t3e2 with a draw) 44 
Sb2+! teati (44...£b4 45 Sa2) 45 £)e2, easily 
reaching the haven of a draw. 


2) 44...Sxa6 45 Sxa6 9t?xa6 46 4Lxg5 Jla5! 
(46...1L4 47 ^f7!) 47 £>xh7 ±d8! (47...G 48 
33£6 £2 49 st?e2 Jtel 50 ^hg4 d3+ 51 •A'fl sl?b5 
— not 51...d2? 52 ^e3 — 52 h4 sl?c5 53 ^xf2) 
48 4&f8 ±16 49 ±h8 50 £>c5+ <A>b5 51 

4}b3 st?b4 52 £>d2 ±f6 53 4T3 &b3 54 h3 
wb2 (this attempt to bypass with the king 
along the first rank resembles the ending of 
the 17th Botvinnik-Smyslov matchgame, 
1957; cf. Volume 2, Game No. Ill ) 55 sl?d2! and 
White has a fortress. 


Sc7 45 Hb3 would appear to be more 
tenacious) 44...Mc7 45 2b2 ±e1 and White 
resigned on the 66th move. 


Subsequently Petrosian reproached his 
trainers for this defeat, saying that their analy¬ 
sis had been poor. It would be interesting to 
know whether during the match Suetjn in¬ 
formed him of a conversation he had with 
Fischer’s trainer, Robert Byrne: ‘I was in a 
melancholy mood. To my surprise, I noticed 
that Byrne too was far from cheerful. To my 
question he replied: “I don’t know what I am 
doing here and for what I have received 
$2,000. Fischer completely ignores me.” He 
went on to say that in the adjourned 6th game, 
the only one that demanded a painstaking 
analysis, he worked on it all night and in the 
morning, with his prepared notes, he knocked 
on Fischer’s door. But the “protege” did not 
allow his trainer in and even returned the 
notebook with the analysis. “Show me after 
the game,” he said, “but in the meantime leave 
me in peace and don’t disturb my analysis.” ’ 
Whereas the 6th game struck Petrosian a 
painful blow, the 7th finished him off com¬ 
pletely. He was hoping to hold the somewhat 
inferior endgame that arose, but he lost practi¬ 
cally without a fight! The ex-world champion’s 
powers deserted him... ‘When Petrosian 
played like Petrosian, Fischer played like a very 
strong grandmaster, but when Petrosian began 
making mistakes, Fischer was transformed 
into a genius.’ (Botvinnik) 


Here the game was adjourned and Petro¬ 
sian sealed his move. It is a pity that he did 
not do this a move earlier, since then his team 
would have had the chance to find a pretty 
draw in their adjournment analysis. 


42 £te2? 

Of course, after five hours’ play White did 
not even consider the sudden 42 £4!! gxf4 43 
g5! fxg5 44 with an amazing, almost .in¬ 
credible saving of the game: 

1) 44...g4 45 $3xe5 h5 46 (Matanovic) 

46...£3 47 e5 it el 48 e6 £2 49<&e2 Sxa6 50 
Sxa6 d3+ 51 skfl &xa6 52 e7 d2 53 e8W 
dlW 54 We2+! Wxc2+ 55 Sl?xe2 h4 56 < & > fl h3 
(56...g3 57 h3 and ^3xh4) 57 <§3f4 g3 58 4kh3 
gxh2 59 4tixf2 ±x£2 60 Sl?g2! with a draw; 
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1 e4 c5 2 £if3 eS 3 d4 cxd4 4 £lxd4 a6 

(it would have been interesting to play 4...4k6 
and see what Fischer had prepared against the 
novelty in the first game) 5 Ad3 £ic6 8 
<§3xc6 bxc6 7 0-0 d5 

7...d6 is sharper, but Petrosian follows the 
customary, well-tried course. 



8 c4! 

An uncompromising move in the spirit of 
Morphy: White immediately opens the centre. 
The unhurried 8 £>d2 allows Black sufficient 
counterplay after 8...^f6, as shown by the 
Spassky-Petrosian match (1969): 9 We2 $Le.7 
10 b3 (10 fiel 0-0 11 b3 a5i with equality, 
Smyslov-Tal, Yugoslavia Candidates 1959) 

10...0-0 11 JLb2 a5 (1st gatne), or 9 b3 Ab4! 
10 &b2 a5 11 c3 Jle7 12 c4 0-0 13 Wc2 h6 14 
a3 J=a6! (17th game). 

Any removal of the pawn tension worsens 
Black’s position: 8...d4 9 e5, 8...dxe4 9 Axe4, 
or 8...dxc4 9 Jtxc4 Wxdl 10 Sxdl. 

9 cxd5 

The alternative was 9 4ic3!? Jte7 (if 9...d4, 
then 10 ^e2 e5 11 f4!) 10 cxd5, excluding the 
variation from the following note. 


9..,cxd5 10 exd5 exd5 

10...^xd5 11 ±e4! would perhaps have lj 
been the lesser evil, and now not ll...iLe7 12 
&c3 ±bl 13 Wa4+ Wd7 14 Wxd7+ fad7 15 
fldl with a slight but enduring advantage for ■ 
White (Averbakh-Taimanov, 27 th USSR 
Championship, Leningrad 1960), but tl...Sa7 
with hopes of equalising. 

11 4bc3 (Bobby thought for 20 minutes over 
this apparently obvious move, probably work¬ 
ing out the most accurate plan of subsequent : 
action) 11..JLe7 



12 Wa4 + ! 

A highly venomous novelty. Petrosian was 
expecting 12 ±e3 0 0 13 Ad4, as in the game 
Parma Suctin (Havana 1969), which soon 
ended in a draw after 13...Wd6 14 h3 Jte6 15 
Sel although even here White had 

some advantage. 

12 ... HOT? 

After lengthy and serious thought, realising 
that there will be no quick draw, Petrosian 
offers a desperate exchange sacrifice or, at 
White’s choice, the exchange of queens, in 
order to reduce his opponent’s aggressive po¬ 
tential. 

However, 12...isld/ was correct. After this 
Burgess recommends 13 'Bd4, giving Robert 
Byrne’s variation l3...JLc6 14 JLf4 0-0 15 Sac 1, 
but after 15..Ma5 16 a3 flfc8 Black is alright 
(as is well known, die queen is a poor block- 
ader). It is better to play 13 ^c2! 0-0 (13...d4 14 
£)e2! Poiugayevsky; 13.. Jte6 14 Jte3!) 14 &e3 
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(not 14 i.g5 c!4 15 ^e2 h6! 16 ±h4 Wb6 with 
equality) followed by JU14, Sfel and traditional 
play against the isolated d-pawn. 



Fischer avoids favourable complications, in 
order to deny his opponent even a hint of 
counterplay! After 13 Jtb5!? axb5 14 fca8 
0-0 15 Wa5 d4 (if 15...b4, both 16 £le2 and 16 
^b5 are satisfactory) it would have been hard 
for Black to demonstrate that he has sufficient 
compensation for the exchange, but White too 
would have been caused some considerable 
anxiety, for example: 

1) 16 4frxb5 Jk,b7 (Speelman) 17 B Ac6 18 
£h3 d3 19 to.ll? (19 Sel flb8 20 We5 Se8 
21 Wc3 is inaccurate on account of 21..,^g4!) 

19.. .5a8 20 Wei! (20 Wd2? 2a4! 21 Sdl 
^g4H or 21 We3 Sh4 22 Sdl ^3g4! is bad for 
White), and although White has a material 
advantage, there is sdll much play to come; 

2) 16 Sdl!? (Speelman) 16...<5\g4!? 17 4lxb5 
(but not 17 f3? itc5! 18 ^3e4 d3+! 19 toil f5! 
20 £>xc5 &£2+ 21 &gl Wd4!) 17...±h4 (if 

17.. .±c5, then 18 b4! Wf5 19 Sfl We5 20 
Wc7) 18 f3 l.f2+ 19 toil (19 tofl?? Se8 and 
wins) 19...&xh2 20 £kd4 f3 21 jfc.e3! (the 
only way!) 21...Jtxe3 22 ^3xf3 with good win¬ 
ning chances. 

White’s choice once again confirmed an apt 
observation by Botvinnik: ‘When there are 
many pieces on the board and they are mobile, 
it is calculating ability that proves decisive. In 
this quality Fischer is similar to the former Tal. 


If 

i 


But Fisdier combines diis with a certain cau¬ 
tion, fine technique, and a sober evaluation of 
the position - this makes him comparable 
with the young Smyslov.’ I would add: and 
with Karpov, and with the leaders of subse¬ 
quent generations, who absorbed the experi¬ 
ence of their great predecessors! Of course, 
Karpov too would have played 13 fiel! widi 
an advantage for free in the ending. 

13...Wxa4 (13...fia7 14 Soltis) 14 

4Lxa4 Jle6 15 JL@3 



15 .. . 0-0 

Black should probably have prevented the 
exchange of the dark-squared bishops by 

15.. .6J7!? After 16 i.d4 0-0 17 f4 g6 or 17 a3 
a5 18 64 g6 White would have retained a wide 
choice of promising continuations, but Black 
would have had chances of demonstrating that 
all was not yet lost. 

16 JLc5! Hfe8 17 Axe7 Sxe7 18 b4! to8 

18...2c7 19 Bad! or 18...a5 19 b5! was 
worse, while if 18...Sb8 19 a3 Ha7 20 £k5 
Sb6 (Soltis), then 21 Had tof8 22 f4 g6 23 
to2 etc. 

19 £sc5 Jic8 20 f3 (20 a3!?) 20,..Iea7?! 

Realising that, on account of the chronic 
weakness of the a6- and d5-pawns, White has 
an enduring advantage, Petrosian retains as 
many pieces as possible. But 20...$3d7 was 
more tenacious: 21 Heel! (not Stean’s variation 
21 ^b3 4£te5 22 Aft on account of 22...§3c4\ 
23 4&c5 Hb8 24 a3 a5 with equality), or else 

20.. .5xel + 21 Hxel £le8 (21...£id7 22 Hcl!) 
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26...Se8 27 3xc8» S&xc8 28 la7 Eb6 29 a3 
£ib8 30 4 ?c 3 is hopeless for Black (Burgess).; 
Botvinnik suggested 'creating counterplay’ by 

26.. .3b8 2 7 a3 a5'r*! (it is better to play 

27.. .3bb6 28 Sa7) 28 b5 a4, but after 28 bxa5! 
(Burgess) 28...Ii>3 29 «hi2 £je5 30 J*»e2 Ixa3 
31 a6 the counterplay comes to an end. 


22 4?f2 (22 £te41? Sb8 23 a3 Soltis) 22...4k7 
(Botvinnik) 23 a.3! (23 4?e2 4?e7 and ...4?d6 
Botvinnik) 23...h6 (23...4ib5 24 Se5!) 24 f4 etc. 


With the intention of ...Jlb5. This is the key 
moment of the game. 


27...£>b6 28 See7 Bft> (Polugayevsky) 29 
g3 3d8 (30 iUa6?! #M8! with equality), or 
27...Sb8 28 a3 Bbb6 would perhaps have 
been more tenacious. 


22 £>xd7+! 

A brilliant decision, masterfully transform¬ 
ing one type of advantage into another. It 
should be borne in mind that at that time such 
exchanges of a powerful knight for a passive 
bishop were most unusual, and Petrosian was 
obviously hoping for the ‘obvious’ 22 a4 Jkc6 

23 Bel 43d7 24 4kd7+ Jtxd7 with possibili¬ 
ties of a defence. 

However, Fischer was in his element here: 
he always valued bishops higher than knights, 
and he especially liked play with his light- 
squared bishop. He very skilfully created posi¬ 
tions where die superiority of bishop over 
knight could manifest itself (we analysed some 
of these positions earlier, and will analyse some 
more in die match with Spassky), and in the 
realisation of such a superiority he had no 
equal: here he operated like a chess automaton. 

22.. J2xd7 23 Icl Sd6 (23...g6 24 Sc6) 24 
Ic7 ^d7 25 le2 g6 

Black’s position is uncommonly depressing: 
the alternatives were bad - 25...£ib6 26 See7, 

25.. .a5 26 bxa5, or 25...fle8 26 Sxe8+ 4?xe8 

27 Ba7 £ib8 28 b5 axb5 29 ±xb5+ (Stean) or 

28 a4. 


‘This further exposes the seventh rank and 
deprives Black of his last counter-chances.’ 
(Polugayevsky) 

29 4?e3 (29 a4!?) 29...d4+ 

29...£>f6 30 <&d4 £)e4 31 3 
less (Polugayevsky), but 29...4? 
interesting. 

J?,c4, 4?d3 and Ic6 is threat¬ 
ened; JU...VDO 

If 30...4?f7, then simply 31 iU4+ &f6 32 
a3. After 30...a5 both 31 bxa5 Sxa5 32 Ic8+ 
4?g7 33 Jlc4 tf?f6 34 3cc8! £>c5 35 Bf8+ 
4?g7 36 fif7+ 4>h6 37 See7 (Burgess), and 31 
b5^f6 32 1x4 £ie4+ 33 4?d3 Sb8 34 g4! are 
good for White. 


!ec2 was hope- 
’e7!? was more 


now' 


This loses instandy. But Black would not 
have saved the game after either 33...flb6 34 
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Bxb 6 $3xb6 (34...fcf7 35 lc4) 35 Sg7, or For his part, Spassky accepted what had 
33...Sb8 34 Sa7 ^Jf 6 (34...£hcf4 35 Sh7 <§3e6 happened widi Olympian calm: ‘I should like to 
36 lc4 Burgess; 34.,.Sa8 35 Ixa 8 + 4?xf7 36 say in all sincerity that Fischer played simply 

lc4) 35 a3 Bbb 6 36 1x2 or 36 Sg7. splendidly. His play leaves a very good, pleasant 

34 lc4 1-0 impression. Whereas in die first half of the 

Or 34 Sh7 Sf 6 35 lc4 and mate follow's. match we saw Petrosian, but did not see 

In view of the threat of Sh7, Black resigned. Fischer at all, at the finish we saw' only Fischer, 

and did not see Petrosian at all. 1 see the main 
This splendid game, which Fischer consid- cause of Petrosian’s failure in the second half of 

ered to be his best achievement in the whole the match to be the fact that he was not in die 

match, stands on a par with die 4th game of mood for an uncompromising struggle.’ 

his match with Taimanov. It is even more To judge by these w'orcls, Spassky himself 
valuable, for the reason that on this occasion was in the mood for such a struggle, 
the American grandmaster surpassed an out¬ 
standing expert on the endgame. Battle of the Gods 

A further two wins concluded the match: In die four matches that Fischer played on his 

6 V 2 - 2 V 2 . This was an absolutely crushing win! way to the chess crown, the dash with Boris 

Did Petrosian ever imagine that at that time Spassky (Reykjavik, july-September 1972) 

he could lose four games in succession?... The clearly stands apart. Spassky was after all the 

extreme tension created by Fischer was some- current world champion, and in addition, in 

thing that only he himself could withstand: it contrast to Taimanov, Larsen and even Petro- 

was within the powers of his nervous system. sian, his special strength was in matches. He 

But was it not this savage strain that in the end played much more strongly in matches than in 

broke him after this match with Spassky? tournaments, since he was able to plan for a 

The finish to the match in Buenos Aires concrete opponent. Besides, he had a score of 

shocked the chess world. Even Botvinnik, 3-0 (with two draws) against Fischer, which 

who was not' inclined towards mysticism, gave him even more confidence. As it was, 

again, as after the match in Denver, began Boris Vasilievich had never feared the Ameri- 

talking about miracles: ‘It is hard to talk about can, and it would appear that his win in their 

Fischer’s matches. Since the time that he has crucial encounter at the Olympiad in Siegen 

been playing them, miracles have begun. His (Volume 3, Game No. 79) altogether dampened 

match with Taimanov was surprising, the one his ardour and removed any desire to work 

with Larsen even more astonishing, and the seriously on chess. He was in no doubt that he 

Petrosian-Fischer match was altogether stag- would win, taking his opponent’s boastful 

gering. In the first two matches everything comments to be mere bravado, and calling 

was clear to the general public, but that which Bobby himself ‘glass-jawed’ - this is the de- 

occurred in Buenos Aires remains a mystery scription given to a boxer who finds it hard to 

even now'. From the 1st to the 5th games Pet- take a punch, and who cracks like glass... 

rosian essentially dominated, but in the re- Meanwhile, Petrosian did not hide his con- 

maining four he “descended” to the level of cern: ‘I must warn Spassky that Fischer is 

Taimanov and Larsen... In general Spassky is armed with all the new ideas in chess. As soon 

now superior to Fischer. That is my firm con- as Fischer gains even the slightest advantage, 

viction. But how the match between them will he begins playing like a machine. You cannot 

end, the character of it and the result, I would even hope for some mistake. Fischer is a quite 

not venture to predict, since in recent times in extraordinary player. His match with Spassky 

the chess world miracles have been occurring.’ will be tough.’ 
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Botvinnik was also somewhat less optimistic. 
Not long before he had been reassuring Soviet 
society: 'Spassky has no reason to fear Fischer... 
In 1972 and 1975 he will most probably defend 
his title.’ After the Candidates matches the tone 
of his comments changed markedly: ‘Fischer 
calculates variations splendidly. 1 think that in 
this he is stronger than anyone, including 
Spassky. He takes decisions quickly and orien¬ 
tates himself well in a complicated struggle. 
Fischer is distinguished by his fine technique. 
He has a rule: consciously or sub-consciously, 
he always acts rationally at the board. Fischer 
goes in for a risky continuation when and only 
when he knows the variations well. The search 
for the new in chess is not Fischer’s strong 
point, and perhaps this reveals the inadequacy 
of his overall preparation. But he knows every¬ 
thing that has been published, checks every¬ 
thing at the board and adds it to his armoury'.’ 
A very accurate and objective description, 
wouldn’t you agree? 

Fischer himself prepared very seriously for 
die coming battle, and when he was reminded 
of his bad score, he carelessly brushed this 
aside: ‘Yes, Spassky beat me earlier, but those 
games are not important.’ During his match 
with Petrosian, in an interview for the Ameri¬ 
can magazine Newsweek he stated: ‘Anyone 
who knows anything about chess, knows I’ve 
been champion of die world, in every way but 
name, for die past ten years. This does not 
mean that I will, always win: the Soviet players 
do everything possible and impossible to 
smash me. But I know that today 1 can beat 
Spassky - of course, if by the time of the 
match I am playing as I am now.’ 

In saying this, Fischer was hardly being 
hypocritical. He sensed that he was on the 
rise, whereas, objectively speaking, it has to be 
admitted that Spassky was already declining. 
After reaching the summit he apparently 
lacked motivation, began playing little and lost 
his former sense of purpose, his drive. Never¬ 
theless, Spassky remained Spassky. Tourna¬ 
ments were one thing (there he could relax a 


little), but a match was a match: it was hoped 
that here the champion would show his ' 
strength! As 1 have already said, Spassky was 
die most awkward opponent for Fischer. 
Largely because Spassky was a universal 
player, who subtly sensed the nuances of the 
struggle and all die time caught out the 
American by his over-straightforward desire 
constantly to press forward. 

In addition, as it later transpired, standing 
behind Spassky was the entire Soviet Chess 
School: on the threshold of the match the 
USSR Sports Committee ordered a general 
mobilisation! Our grandmasters knew Fischer 
well, and it was decided to make full use of 
their experience. The problem was summed 
up by Botvinnik: ‘If we want to combat 
Fischer successfully, we must recognise that 
he is not a genius, but study his strong and 
weak points, just as Alekhine did in 1927 be 
fore his match with Capablanca, who was also 
considered a genius. And, in my view, with 
great justification.’ 

Spassky’s preparations were strikingly dif¬ 
ferent from those of Taimanov and Petrosian, 
to say nothing of 1-arsen. lor almost a year, 
extensive work was conducted in all direc 
dons, with Fischer’s games and personality 
examined literally under the microscope. Ex¬ 
perienced trainers were enlisted, as well as 
medical and scientific organisations, and the 
world champion’s five-nionth(!) training ses¬ 
sion was held at government dachas and sana¬ 
toria; for example, Spassky and his trainers 
were assigned die dacha of the USSR Council 
of Ministers in Arkhyz (in the northern Cau¬ 
casus), where die Soviet Prune Minister Kosy¬ 
gin and the Finnish President Kekkonen liked 
to relax in the summer. The preparations were 
supervised by Pyotr Demichev, die Secretary 
of the Communist Party Central Committee! 

In the summer of 1971 a special training 
session had been held with die participation of 
Boleslavsky, Polugayevsky, Shamkovich and 
Vasvukov, to study Fischer’s games, including 
his matches with Taimanov and I .arsen. The 



26-page report was handed to Petrosian, and 
also to Spassky - in case ‘iron Tigran’ should 
be unable to stop the American. After the 
catastrophe in Buenos Aires it was the turn of 
the ‘heavy artillery’. As Sergey Pavlov, the 
head of the Sports Committee, reported to the 
Communist Party Central Committee, ‘a con¬ 
sultative council has been set up, consisting of 
die ex-world champions Botvinnik, Smyslov, 
Petrosian and Tal, and grandmasters Aver¬ 
bakh, Korchnoi, Keres and Kotov, to render 
help to the world champion.’ 

But things were not restricted to consulta¬ 
tion. In an unprecedented move, the leading- 
players in the country were obliged to present 
die Sports Committee with written reports con¬ 
taining their evaluation of Fischer’s style and 
play, and at the same time of Spassky’s (inci¬ 
dentally, later the same practice was followed 
before Karpov’s matches with Fischer and 
Korchnoi). It stands to reason that all this was 
done in strictest secret. It was a question of 
private correspondence, not intended for dis¬ 
semination, and the first time it was published 
was only two decades later in the book Russians 
v. Fischer. I think that it was no secret for Bobby 
that the best experts were being enlisted to help 
Spassky in his preparations. Reshevsky once 
commented: ‘The Russians always play as a 
team.’ However, had Fischer known that three 
ex-world champions and two candidates - 
Smyslov, Tal, Petrosian, Keres and Korchnoi — 
had been thrown into the batde with him, he 
would probably have been flattered! 

The choice was not made accidentally: all 
five had played many times against both 
Fischer and Spassky, and they had something 
to share. All the reports were unique in their 
own way and all were of great interest, but 
especially, in my view, those of Mikhail Tal 
and Viktor Korchnoi. Both, incidentally, were 
rather critical with regard to the champion. Tal 
merely hinted at the uneasiness of the situa¬ 
tion: ‘In the period of preparation for the 
world championship match, for training 
purposes 1 would advise Spassky to solve 


extremely difficult problems (perhaps, not 
even chess problems), so that a certain 
laziness, which occasionally occurs with the 
world champion, should be completely 
eliminated by the time of the match,’ whereas 
Korchnoi stated very directly: ‘In my view, 
Spassky is now experiencing a crisis. A major 
gap in Spassky’s play at the present time is his 
backwardness in the openings. Nihilism ■ a 
denial of die. need to study theory, a refusal to 
fight for die initiative with the most modern 
methods, an exaggerated belief in his own 
defensive technique - is a chronic illness.’ 

In addition, Korchnoi was the only one to 
point out the probability that Fischer might 
well expand his opening repertoire and even 
master 1 d4 for the match. ‘Unfortunately,’ 
recalls Nikolai Krogius, ‘Spassky did not pay 
due attention to this warning and also to simi¬ 
lar assumptions by the trainers.’ 

It was intended that Spassky’s preparations 
would conclude with several training games 
with the young Karpov, ‘whose style, in the 
opinion of die trainers, is similar to Fischer’s 
style.’ (Baturinsky). However, as Karpov him¬ 
self writes, only one game was played: ‘In the 
first he ordered a “Spanish”, I played White 
and soon gained a winning position, but... 1 
overdid things and lost. Spassky liked the 
game. He decided that he was in excellent 
form and that there was no point in continu¬ 
ing the test.’ 

At any event, I think that Spassky’s poten¬ 
tial was more than sufficient for the match 
and that he could have played much better, 
taking into account die colossal help that he 
was given, and the store of ideas with which 
he was injected. Therefore the roots of his 
defeat must be sought mainly in his underes¬ 
timation of die opponent and serious psycho¬ 
logical mistakes. 

One major loss for Spassky (although it 
would appear that he himself realised this only 
after Reykjavik) was the departure of his ‘pa¬ 
ter’ Igor Bondarevsky from the position of 
chief trainer: he was the only one who could 
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have forced Boris to work flat out. The rea¬ 
sons for this step were disclosed by Baturin- 
sky: ‘Igor Zakharovich openly explained his 
decision to me: Spassky was not preparing 
seriously for die match, and he, Bondarevsky, 
did not want to bear responsibility for the 
outcome.’ In other words, the trainer did not 
believe that his protege would win... In the 
end the champion’s team comprised grand¬ 
masters Geller and Krogius, as well as interna¬ 
tional master Nei, a good tennis partner. 

As usual, the question of where to stage the 
match provoked great debate on account of 
Fischer’s uncompromising position: either in 
Belgrade, or on the American continent. 
Spassky insisted on Reykjavik, especially since 
the financial conditions there were unprece¬ 
dented for chess: SI25,000. On learning of 
this, Keres exclaimed: 'For such conditions 
one can even play at the North Pole!’ How¬ 
ever, Fischer demanded an increase in the 
prize fund. It is not clear where the many 
months of negotiations would have led, had it 
not been for the firmness demonstrated at the 
critical moment by the FIDE President: in 
early May, Euwe exerted his authority and 
chose Reykjavik, announcing that die match 
would begin on 2 July, and threatening to de¬ 
fault the challenger if he should refuse to 
show up. 

All this time Fischer was intensively prepar¬ 
ing in the Grossinger’s hotel complex in New 
York — a favourite training venue for the top 
boxing professionals. Along with chess, he 
played sports, swam and even boxed. He led a 
secluded life, making exceptions only for his 
colleagues - grandmasters Evans, Lombardy, 
Byrne and Kavalek. On one occasion some 
journalists knocked on the door of his white 
wooden cottage, and were told: ‘Go away! 
Don’t disturb my seclusion!’ 

‘Almost everywhere that Robert Fischer 
appears in Grossinger’s,’ the press reported, 
‘in his hands can be seen a thick book with a 
red velvet cover - a collection of the games of 
world champion Boris Spassky. The training 


of die 29-year-oid challenger consists in study¬ 
ing this book, which he takes with him even to 
the dining table. Usually he eats completely 
alone, reading the book or playing dirough 
this c»r that game on a pocket set. A few times 
a week, at roughly 11 in the morning, Fischer 
takes his red book and walks to Ferndale. 
There he has a meal in a restaurant, usually 
ordering Chinese or Italian dishes, a glass of 
milk and a glass of beer.’ 

Fischer was less than tactful about his op¬ 
ponent. promising on even' convenient occa¬ 
sion to ‘crush Spassky’. In addition, he contin¬ 
ued to repeat about the ‘pact’ on Curasao, the 
‘shenanigans of the Russians’, and so on. ‘I am 
afraid of the Russians,’ Bobby stated early in 
May to die President of the Icelandic Chess 
Federation Gundmundur Thorarinsson. 
‘Therefore in Reykjavik I will be guarded by 
four marines from the American base in Ke- 
flavik’ (of course, no one would allow this, 
and a single Icelandic policeman in civilian 
clothes was assigned to him as a bodyguard). 
It is not surprising that, at a press conference 
before he flew to Reykjavik, Spassky said that 
all these suspicions created the impression of 
some ‘persecution complex’. However, he 
concluded his statement as follows: ‘I have a 
high regard for Fischer, he is a wonderful 
player. Widiout him it would be more tedious 
in the chess world... If 1 had to chose an op¬ 
ponent for die match, I would have chosen 
him, as objectively my strongest rival... I don’t 
know how the match will end, but it will be 
interesting from the chess point of view.’ 

But in order to end, the match had first to 
begin. Meanwhile, the impression was that 
Fischer wanted to wreck it. He did not fly in 
to Reykjavik on rime, and the official opening 
ceremony took place... without the challenger. 
Can you imagine? In the hall were the Ice¬ 
landic President, ministers, ambassadors, nu¬ 
merous guests, journalists - but no Fischer! In 
an attempt to save the situation, Euwe de¬ 
ferred the drawing of lots to the following day. 
But again the American did not arrive! The 
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drawing of lots had to be postponed. The dis- common to all people, he has completely dis¬ 
tressed Euwe deferred the start of the match qualified himself... If there now is to be any 

for a further two days, but diis provoked a hope for conducting the match, Fischer must 

sharp protest by the Soviet delegation: ‘Such be subjected to a just penalty.’ 

actions by R.Fischer deserve only condemna- The fate of the match again hung by a 

don and his unconditional disqualification. thread. The following day Euwe, who had 

But instead of this the FIDE President done everything possible for the event to take 

M.Euwe has taken upon himself tire more place, officially condemned Fischer’s behav- 

than miserable role of Fischer’s defender...’ iour and admitted that he had violated the 

The fate of the match hung by a thread. FIDE rules, by postponing the start of the 

Two days were spent in anxious waiting: match. Realising that he had his back to the 

would he come or not? He came. But only wall, the following morning the challenger 

after the English sponsor James Slater dou- wrote an apology to Spassky, and the conflict 

bled the prize fund (which reached a quarter was settled. As a result, the match began nine 

of a million dollars), and, in a personal letter to days later than the planned date... 

Fischer, wrote: ‘Now come out and play, What was all this about? Tal thought that 
chicken!’ There is also a more patriotic ver- ‘Fischer’s behaviour in the 1972 match was 

sion, according to which the decisive role was devised and planned by a highly-qualified psy- 

played by a personal telephone call from the chologist, although it was extremely risky.’ In 

US Secretary of State Henry Kissinger: ‘We my view, Evans is closer to the truth: t ‘Since 

want you to beat the Russians! We want you Bobby has become closer to the top in chess, in 

to fight for America!’ But Bobby himself, ap- his heart a previously uncharacteristic fear of 

patently, did not think so: ‘later it was written defeat has taken root. In Reykjavik he was able 

that I was persuaded by Kissinger. But it to overcome this fear, only after he sensed drat 

wasn’t he who put up the 130 thousand...’ he had upset Spassky’s emotional equilibrium.’ 

Early on the morning of 4 July, accompa- Indeed, Fischer had as though declared a 
nied by his second William Lombardy, his psychological war on his opponent. And the 

advocate Paul Marshall and his first chess latter wavered! There is no doubt that, had 

teacher Jack Collins, Fischer finally came Spassky left Reykjavik at that moment, he 

down the steps from the aeroplane. He also would have retained his champion’s title. Be- 

brought along his famous revolving chair, cause everything was on his side. But Boris 

which he had used when he played Petrosian. Vasilievich thought: the match must take 

The drawing of lots was scheduled for mid- place! And, contrary to Botvinnik’s opinion, 

day. Everyone waited impatiently for Fischer. here money did not play the most important 

But he did not appear! Lombardy explained role. The main thing was that Spassky did not 

that his protege was Very tired and was now regard himself as the strongest player in the 

sleeping,’ although according to the regula- world! It was for this reason that he consid- 

tions the players themselves had to be present ered himself obliged to play Fischer, to estab- 

at die drawing of lots. Here Spassky could no lish definitively which of them was the 

longer restrain himself and made a protest: ‘By stronger. But by making concessions he gave 

his refusal to come to the opening ceremony, his opponent a psychological advantage. 

Fischer has violated the rules of the match. And this was extremely necessary to 
Thus he has insulted myself personally and the Fischer: after all, he had never beaten Spassky 

country I’m representing. Soviet public opin- prior to this match. It may be objected that 

ion and I, personally, are full with indignation Alekhine too had never defeated Capablanca 

at Fischer’s behaviour. According to concepts before their world championship match. Yes, 
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that it is so. But, in contrast to Fischer, in his 
best years the Russian champion possessed an 
enviable psychological stability, and in the very 
first game he was able to beat the Cuban. 

But Fischer began the match with a defeat. 
And what a defeat! In a dead drawn bishop 
endgame he suddenly captured a ‘poisoned’ 
pawn with his bishop — apparently he wanted 
to show Spassky that he could play against 
him ‘as he pleased’, but... he miscalculated. 
Subsequently this amazing ending was studied 
over many years by players right round the 
world, with especially valuable discoveries 
being made by grandmasters Jan Timman and 
Fridrik Olafsson. 



29.. Jbch2? 30 g3 h5 (to the rescue of the 
bishop) 31 <^?e2 h4 32 <S?f3 &e7 

Bobby had probably been planning 32...h3 
33 4?g4! Jlgl 34 4?xh3 Jtxf2, but overlooked 
35 Jul2!, when the bishop is trapped. Now 
the main question is whether Black can gain a 
draw a piece down. After, say, 32...a6 (Mednis) 
33 ^g2 hxg3 34 bxa6 bxa6 35 fxg3 Axg3 36 
< S , xg3 things would be no easier for him than 
in the game. 

32...g5!? 33 4?g2 (33 e4? h3 with a draw) 

33.. .g4 34 4?xh2 h3 was more interesting - 


this study-like chance was analysed by Keres 
and Nei and by many other commentators. 
But here too after 35 f3 (or first 35 e4) 35—f5 
36 e4 ^e7 37 c5 (37 Jle3 also wins - Tim¬ 
man) 37...a6 38 a4 White would have won by 
continuing Ae3, Sfegl-fl and jtgl. 

33 &g2 hxg3 34 fxg3 1.xg3 35 <*>xg3 
&d6 



36 a4? 

An imperceptible but significant inaccuracy. 
The conversion of the advantage is very diffi¬ 
cult, and only the far from obvious 36 'S?g4!, 
suggested by Olafsson, would have led to the 
goal, for example: 

1) 36...g6 37 a4! a6 38 la3+ tf?d5 39 b6 
4>c6 40 le7 &xb6 41 lxf6 &a5 42 &f4! 
<&xa4 43 &e5 b5 44 ®xe6 b4 45 e4 b3 46 
!d4 < 4 > a3 47 <4>d5 b2 48 lxb2+ ^xb2 49 e5 
and the white pawn is the first to promote to a 
queen, which then mates die black king; 

2) 36...4?e5 37 sl?h5 38 a4 e5 39 la3 
g6+ 40 <&h6 g5 41 &h5 ^e4 42 lc5 a6 43 b6 
id5 44 le7 4?e6 45 l,d8 <&f5 46 e4+ fce4 
47 lxf6 *d5 48 &xg5 &c5 49 *£5 &xb6 50 
ld8+ < S > c6 51 a5 with a theoretically won po¬ 
sition. 

36...9t?d5 (not 36...^?c5? 37 la3+ ^c4 38 
lf8 g6 39 le7 and wins) 37 !a3 4?e4 

37...a6 (Olafsson) would also have given a 
draw. Let us consider the possible variations: 

1) 38 bxa6 bxa6 39 ll8 g6 40 lg7 4?e4 41 
<&f2 f5, or 41 lxf6 < 4 , xe3 followed by the 
march of the king to a8 (the white bishop is 
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of the wrong colour!); play ...a6-a5, losing this pawn, and with it the 

2) 38 4?f4 g.5+ 39 axb5 40 axb5 g4+! game), but this too does not bring liim a win: 

41 fcg4 &e4 42 ±cl e5 43 b6 B+ 44 4?g5 f4 1) 40 &xe3! 41 Jtxg7 id4! 42 jhcf6 

45 exf4 exf4 46 i.xf4 4?d5 47 3?f5 ®c6 48 4?c5 43 J,d8! i?b4 44 'A’B 4?xa4 45 ^e4 

Ae3 < A > d7! 49 < *t?f6 ^cS, or 42 JLc5 e5 43 b6 ^b5 46 S&’dS!, and now not Botvinnik’s losing 

(43 sfc*h5 15 44 < 4 ) g6 f4 45 exf4 exf4 46 ^f6 variation 46...e4 47 4?d6 a5 48 4?c7 4?a6 49 

^d5 47 Af2 b6! with a draw - Purdy) 43...f5+ ± g 5! a4 50 Acl\, but the elegant 46„.a5! 

44 9fcg5 f4 45 exf4 exf4 46 4?f6 $d5 47 Af2 (Prins) 47 4?xe5 ®c5! 48 &e4 (48 £> e 6 4?c6) 

^d6! 48 Agl <&d7 and ...&c8, erecting a for- 48... f 4?c4 49 i>e3 a4 with a draw; 

tress; _ 2) 40 <A>g4 g6! 41 a5?! &d5 42 ±e7 f5+ 43 

3) 38 JLf8 axb5 39 axb5 *4?e4 and subse- *4?g5 14 with a draw (Byrne), 41 jLe7 < S’xe3 42 

quendy Black makes use oi die same pretty Jtxf6 ^?d4 (Timman), heading for the queen- 
stalemate motif as in variation 2: he eliminates side with the king, or 41 $£? g 3, and now not 

(exchanges) the e3-pawn, by threatening the 41... 15? 42 sS?h4 f4 43 exf4 ixf4 (43...exf4 44 

b5-pawn he forces b5-b6, and he succeeds in &g5) 44 Jle7! e4 45 JLg5+ 4?f3 (45...4?f5 46 

placing his king on c8, from where it can no ±d2) 46 ±c 1! e3 47 ^>g5 c2 48 Ad2 &£2 49 

longer be smoked out; sfexg6 and wins (Pachman), but simply 

4) 38 b6 l st?c6 a9 lf8 (39 a5 si?b5) 41..,‘A J d3! ‘and White cannot make any pro- 

39...©xb6 40 lxg7 ^a5 41 lxf6 ^xa4 42 gress.’ (Timman) 

^ 43 ^ e5 t*4 44 ^xe6 b3 45 <&d5 &b4! 40 4?h4i (die start of a devastating.-raid into 

46 e4 a5 (Purdy) 47 Jtd4 a4 48 e5 a3 49 JLc5+ die opponent’s rear) 40...f4 

^a4 50 e6 b2 51 e7 blfT 52 c$W+ Wb5 and If 40...$d5, then 41 ±b4! *e4 (if 41...sS?c6 
White cannot win. Pachman’s move 42 JLa5 wins, as does 42 a5, 

38 lc5! a6 (of course, not 38...b6? 39 since here if 42...e5 43 & g 5 f4 there is 44 e4! 
Axb6! axb6 40 a5 and wins) 39 b6! £3 45 J.el) 42 i.d2 4?d3 43 1x1 ^>c2 44 Aa3 

The culmination of the drama. <4>b3 (44...4?d3 45 1x5 ^c4 46 Ad6 etc.) 45 

l=f8 l A'xa4 46 Axg7 s§i?b5 47 ^* g 5 and wins. 

41 exf4 

The sealed move. The adjournment session, 
which took place the following day, did not 
last very long. 

41 ...4?xf4 


39...f5? 

A mistake in reply. 39...e5! was necessary, 
with the already familiar stalemate idea - 40 
a5.d f5 41 &h4 £4, exchanging the e-pawn and 
running with die king to c8. To avoid the 
stalemate, White must keep his pawn on a4 
(then, with his king at c8, Black would have to 42 5! 
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‘In my view, here Black should have re¬ 
signed. The feet that Fischer pointlessly 
dragged out the play to move 56 merely indi¬ 
cates that he was unable to cope with his 
nerves.’ (Botvinnik) 

42.. .5 (42...g5(e5) 43 <A>g6! etc.) 43 Ae3 

^e4 

After 43...g6+ 44 <&h6 $f6 45 ±d2 46 

lg5 e5 47 id2 &f6 48 &e3 &f5 49 &g5 
(Pachman) Black would have lost because of 
zugzwang. 

44 Jtf2 (44 Act also wins - Botvinnik) 

44.. .<4*5 45 Ah4 e5 46 ±g5 e4 47 Ae3 
<S?f6 (47...g6+ 48 4?h4 &f6 49 <&g4) 48 ^g4 
‘SeB 49 4>g5 ^dB 50 &f5 aB (50...^c4 51 
<&xe4 &b4 52 $d5 &xa4 53 &d6 etc.) 51 
±f2 

Of course, not 51 Jld2? 4^5 52 Jk.xa5 e3 
with a draw (Timman). But now Black is in 
zugzwang. 

51.. .gB 52 ^xgB 4>c4 53 4?f5 ^b4 54 
*xe4 <A>xa4 55 <*>d5 4?b5 56 ^d6 1-0 

In view of 56...a4 57 <^c7 fe6 58 ±c5 
«3?b5 59 JJ8 4?a6 60 Jle7. 

There is only one way to explain such a 
simple blunder and the missed draw: it was 
very hard for Fischer to get into his stride. 1 
think that his mental state before the match 
was largely caused by the fact that he was not 
yet really ready to play, drat he had as though 
not woken up... (Or perhaps he simply burnt 
himself out during the four-day postponement 
before the first game, on which Spassky in¬ 
sisted. While die champion went off fishing, 
Fischer, according to Bjelica, spent the whole 
dme preparing frantically: T went up to the 
fourth floor of the Lofdeider Hotel. Here it is, 
apartment No.470. I enter - on the floor are 
some enormous black suitcases, full of chess 
literature. Alongside is a tennis racket. In the 
middle is a dining table with chess pieces set 
out. Bobby is moving the pieces, paying no 
attention to Lombardy and me. Beside him is 
the “Fischer Bible” — this is what Lombardy 
called die collection of Spassky’s games.’) 


And here something unforeseen occurred: 
the American did not appear for the second 
game and received a second zero! Fischer ex¬ 
plained his action as follows: ‘During the re¬ 
sumption of die 1st game I suddenly noticed 
that die Chester Fox film crew were filming 
direedy over die chessboard! 1 have never 
permitted such a thing. I protested, but die 
filming continued! Then I threatened that I 
wouldn’t show up for the next game. Fox only 
laughed... Before the match I did indeed sign a 
contract with him, but there was no mention 
of the fact diat the operating of the apparatus 
would affect my nerves and interfere with my 
thinking.’ 

Was this a cunning psychological move, as 
many think? (Karpov: This was a brilliant 
move. A move aimed at Spassky... If, say, Pet¬ 
rosian had been in his place, he would have 
merely licked his lips and regaled himself with 
the gift point. But Spassky the philosopher, 
the imperturbable Spassky, the highly experi¬ 
enced Spassky lost his equilibrium.’) Or was it 
diat after his painful defeat in the first game, 
Fischer was in crisis? In a conversation with 
Olafsson he declared that he had lost all inter¬ 
est in the match, and a rumour began to circu¬ 
late in Reykjavik that the challenger had al¬ 
ready booked his ticket on a return flight... 

Fischer did not go anywhere. He agreed to 
accept the default, but demanded in return ‘a 
few trifles’: the filming should be stopped (in 
the end only the eighth game was filmed - 
secretly, to demonstrate that the camera oper¬ 
ated noiselessly), he should be provided with a 
sports car with automatic transmission, a pool 
heated by geysers and his own tennis court, 
the hall should be re-equipped, the chess¬ 
board, with its unsatisfactory contrast between 
light and dark squares, should be replaced, 
diffuse lighting bought in Chicago should be 
installed on the stage, fresh orange juice 
should be regularly brought to him on the 
stage, and when he travelled to a game he 
should be given the green light all along the 
road! 
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But even if all these demands were met, he 
was ready to continue the match only on condi¬ 
tion that the third game should take place in a 
closed room! For two days die chief arbiter 
Lothar Schmid ‘shuttled’ between die resi¬ 
dences of the two players and, after displaying 
miraculous diplomacy, succeeded ill persuading 
Spassky to accept Fischer’s demand. This was a 
critical moment of the match, Spassky should 
have refused. If he had dug his heels in — that 
would have been it! I think diat Fischer would 
have also begun playing to the gallery. But he 
keenly sensed where he could press. And it 
seems to me that Spassky’s defeat is largely due 
to die fact that he lost the psychological duel It 
was not so much diat Fischer changed the 
match conditions, but rather that he simply 
broke Spassky. He began dictating the condi¬ 
tions off the chessboard, and then also on it! 

The champion did not come to this deci¬ 
sion easily: C A few days before the third game 
I spoke for half an hour on the telephone with 
Pavlov, who demanded that I should declare 
an ultimatum, which neither Fischer, nor the 
organisers, nor even the FIDE President 
would have accepted, and the match would 
have been wrecked. The entire conversation 
consisted of an endless exchange of two 
phrases: “Boris Vasilievich, you must declare 
an ultimatum!” - “Sergey Pavlovich, I will play 
the match!” After this conversation I lay in 
bed for three hours, I was shaking... 1 saved. 
Fischer, by playing the third game. In this 
game I essentially signed my capitulation of 
die entire match.’ 

I agree with this evaluation. And also with 
die paradoxical thought, expressed years later 
by Spassky: There is only one way I could 
have won that match: before the third game, 
when Bobby began making trouble, I could 
have resigned it! 1 thought of doing this, but 1 
was the chess king and I. could not go back on 
my word. .1 had promised to play this game. 
As a result I ruined my fighting mood, and 
from being a festival the match was trans¬ 
formed into a lawsuit.’ 


However, Boris Vasilievich earned the 
sympathy of the whole world for his gentle¬ 
manly behaviour. Especially grateful to him 
were the Icelanders, for whom the wrecking 
of the match would have been simply catas¬ 
trophic. ‘Spassky is the best ambassador the 
USSR ever sent to Iceland,’ we read in the 
match bulletin. ‘He has won his people more 
friends in out country than has anyone else. 
He is the Soviet government’s strongest piece 
on die chessboard of the Cold War. Neverthe¬ 
less, the party at first wanted to call him home. 
Spassky’s behaviour was polite, determined 
and - most important of all - decent. Iceland¬ 
ers value decency above all other traits. Boris 
Spassky and Alexander Solzhenytsin are in our 
day cornerstones of Russian culture.’ Such 
words are worth something! 

The match really began from the third 
game. And although Spassky had a lead of two 
points, Fischer had a colossal psychological 
advantage on his side. Here is the right time to 
quote Larsen: ‘Many consider Fischer to be a 
“big child”, and to some extent that is indeed 
so. However, it should not be forgotten that, 
children are sometimes very cunning and con¬ 
trive very cleverly to impose their will on oth¬ 
ers... 1 after Denver and Petrosian after Bue¬ 
nos Aires warned that on no account should 
concessions be made to Fischer, and yet in 
Reykjavik Spassky has several, times dutifully 
carried out his will.’ 

The champion quickly realised what an ir¬ 
reparable mistake he had committed by falling 
in with the challenger’s wishes, and this unset¬ 
tled him. In the next eight games he scored 
only IV 2 points! This was hard to believe. The 
inexplicable lapses in Spassky’s play moved 
Botvinnik to talk about ‘CIA shenanigans’, 
and the Soviet delegation to even demand in 
the end that Fischer’s chair should be disman¬ 
tled! Because Boris Vasilievich had several 
times not followed lines which had been 
planned in home preparation. Thus in the 
dikd game he knew how to respond to 
l'l...'£\h5 in the Modern Benoni, but he made 
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a different move. To his trainers he later ex¬ 
plained that he had £ forgotten(?!) the analysis.’ 
Another error led him into difficulties. 
Spassky defended tenaciously, but with his 
40th move, the last before the time control, he 
missed a draw. 

Also surprising was the fourth game, in 
which with Black he caught his opponent in a 
prepared variation (and in Fischer’s favourite 
Sozin Attack!), but for some reason on the 
21st move he deviated from the continuation 
that he and his trainers had judged to be best, 
and threw away his winning chances. By 
Spassky’s admission, it was this game that was 
the turning point in the match: ‘After Fischer’s 
mistake in the opening I was presented with 
an opportunity to win. The game w 7 as tense, 
full of fight, in a word, interesting. But here I 
cracked...’ 

In the next game the champion played the 
opening insipidly, conceded the strategic ini¬ 
tiative, and on the 27 th move blundered and 
promptly resigned. At this time articles on the 
course of the match were published for the 
first time in the magazines Time and Newsweek, 
the latter expressing the opinion that ‘Fischer’s 
crushing triumph in die fifth game may signify 
that Spassky’s sentence has already been 
signed.’ 

And indeed, Fischer’s play became increas¬ 
ingly powerful with even' day. Constantly 
changing openings, he skilfully exploited the 
fact that Spassky had a poor memory for 
variations. In matches at the highest level such 
play had not previously been seen: test here, 
dig there... Bobby was not afraid to display his 
curiosity. 

His next model game was the sixth, in 
which the American justified Korchnoi’s pre¬ 
diction, taking everyone aback by avoiding 1 
e4 (lie deferred his favourite move until later, 
and after the fourth game he did not play the 
Sozin Attack again). Fischer called this game 
his best in die match, and indeed there is 
nothing to reproach him for. He converted his 
chances fully one hundred per cent, which 


cannot be said about Spassky. Not without 
reason, Evans headed his report in the New 
York Post: ‘Bobby coolly plays cat-and-mouse ; 
with Boris.’ 


Game 103 


World Championship Match, 
Reykjavik 1972, 6th game 
Queen s Gambit Declined D59 


1 c4!7 

One of those opening surprises that the 
opponents always prepare tor each other in 
such matches: Fischer ‘changes hands’! How 
ever, he had already played this in 1970 against 
Polugayevsky (Volume 3, Game No. 24). 

1 ...e6 2 d5 3 d4 53f6 4 £3c3 Ae7 5 
0-0 6 83 (6 fid - V'oinme 3, Game 
39) 6...h6 7 &h4 
In the 20th game of the Petrosian Spassky 
match (1969) after 7 JL\f6 AxfC 8 S‘d2 b6?! 
(8...dxc4 9 Axc4 53d7 and ...c7-c5 is better, 
with equality - Beliavsky Portisch, Tilburg 
1984; Karpov Kasparov, 6th matcligame, 
Moscow 1985) 9 cxd5 exd5 10 b4 Jd> 7 ?! ’pas¬ 
sive!) 11 fibl r.6 12 Ad3 *53d7 Black employed 
a waiting strategy, but, as in the present game, 
tliis proved unsuccessful. 

7...b6 (a ‘hobby-horse’ of the 10th world 
champion, the reliable Tartakowcr- 
Makogonov Bondarevsky Variation) 



8 cxd5 


' I 

1 

^ a-fS . 

■ 4 


i 
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At that time this was die main line. Later 
they began playing 8 Wc2, 8 ficl or 8 Ae2. 

8.. .53xd5 

One of the ideas of the variation. Since the 
times of Pillsbury it has been known that after 

8.. .exd5 9 Jld3 Jlb7 10 0-0 (with the idea of 
4ie5) Black has a solid, but passive position. 
In the Kasparov-Beliavsky match (Moscow 
1983) he held out with difficulty in three 
games out of four, but even the one defeat 
proved sufficient for this defence to conclu¬ 
sively join die ranks of the half-forgotten. 

9 Axe? Wxe7 10 4hxd5 exd5 11 ficl 
11 Jle2 Ae6\ 12 0-0 c5 is more modest, for 
example: 13 dxc5P! bxc5 14 Wa4 Wb7! 15 
Wa3 £k!7 16 £3el a5 17 &d3 c4 18 53f4 IfbB 
19 Sabi? Jtf5! 20 Sbdl £>f6 21 Sd2 g5! ... 
0-1 (Bertok-Fischer, Stockholm Interzonal 
1962), or 13 Wd2 £3d7 14 b3 a5! 15 Ab5 0X6 
16 Sacl Sfc8 17 Wth2 Adi 18 Ad3 a4 with 
equality (Larsen-Spassky, 8th matcligame, 
Malm6 1968). 

11„.±e6! 

The right way. After ll...Jlb7 12 Wa4 c5 
13 Wa3 fic8 (Petrosian-Spassky, Santa Monica 
1966) 14 Ad3! White has some advantage. 

12 ’§ r a4 c5 (this counterplay in the centre 
should relieve Black of any difficulties) 13 
Wa3 fic8 14 Jlb5!? 

An idea of Furman. After 14 Jte2 Black 
has the good reply 14...Wb7! (Kuzmmykh) 15 
dxc5 bxc5 16 0-0 Wh6 and ...#3d7 with equal¬ 
ity. 



14. ..a6 

Shortly afterwards Averbakh suggested the 
gambit move 14...Wb/! Tliis novelty occurred 
in the game Timman-Geller (Hiiversum 1973), 
and after 15 dxc5 bxc5 16 Sxc5 fixcS 17 
Wxc5 £la6! 18 Axr 6 (18 Wc6 Wxc6 19 Axc6 
Sb8!) 18..3fxa6 19 Wa3 Wc4! 20 &d2?! Wfg4 
21 figl d4!! 22 *53x84 Wh4! Black gained a 
brilliant win. Which, practically speaking, put 
the 8 cxd5 variation out of use. 

Although it creates another target for White 
to attack (apart from the hanging c5- and d5- 
pawns), the move in the game is also quite 
acceptable. However, the fact that Spassky did 
not find the strongest continuation is in itself 
symptomatic. 



Continuing to follow the well-known game 
Furman-Geller (Moscow 1970). Other rec¬ 
ommendations are also interesting: 

1) 16...Wb7 (Geller) 17 J*a4!? (17 Ae2 £k!7 
18 fifdl ficbB with equality) 17...Wb6 18 53e5 
a5 (18...Sa7!?) 19 £4 Af5! (but not 19...F6?! 20 
f5 Afl? 21 *53xf7 S=?xf7 22 fifdl and Mns - 
Andetsson) 20 fifdl Jte4 with equality; 

2) 16...Wa7 (Larsen), also getting rid of the 
unpleasant opposition of the queens and 
achieving approximate equality after 17 JU4 
a5, or 17 Az2 *53d7 18 fifdl (or 18 fic3) 

18...a5 and ...fiab8; 

3) 16...53c6 (Donner) 17 Axc6 fixc6 18 
*53e5 fic7 19 53d3. Timman and Burgess judge 
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this position to be in White’s favour, but after 

19...c4! 20 Wxe7 (20 Wc3?! Sb7 21 £>f4 
2ab8) 20...Sxe7 21 4bc5 Sc8 22 ^xe6 (22 
&xa6? Sb7; 22 b4 a5!) 22,..fxe6 23 lc3 Sb8, 
or 23 Sc2 Sb7 24 £4 Hcb8 Black has no rea¬ 
son for complaint; 

4) 16...5M7 17 lxd7 lxd7 18 £ld4 ‘fol¬ 
lowed by £3b3’ (Burgess), but after 18...HITS! 
19 43b3 c4 20 Wxf8+ <fccf8 21 £k!4 Iab8 22 
fic2 &e7 the endgame is equal. 

17 Ae2 



17.. .£id7 

The fruit of Black’s reflection at the board. 
The aforementioned Furman-Geller game 
went 17...a5 18 IIc3! $3d7 19 Sfcl fie8?! 
(19...Sb8 20 &d4!; 19...±g41? 20 h3 lh5) 20 
lb5! and White’s pressure became threaten¬ 
ing - what told was the absence of the black 
queen from the queenside, to where it could 
have gone on the 16th move. 

Perhaps it would have been simpler to play 

17.. .c4!? (Petrosian) 18 Wxe7 Sxe7 19 ^3d4 
£3c6 (Tal) 20 4£ixe6 fxe6 21 b3 ^3a5 22 bxc4 
^hxc4 23 e4 — Burgess judges this position to 
be in White’s favour, but after 23...fic5! 24 
exd5 exd5 25 lB Sec7, or 24 fifdl fiec7 25 
f4 ‘S'£7 Black should be able to maintain 
equality. True, in this case Fischer would have 
been left with his favourite bishop against a 
knight! It will be recalled from the finish to 
the Spassky-Fischer game from Santa Monica 
1966 just how dangerous this is (cf. the note 
to White’s 12th move in Volume 3, Game 



After 18..l3f8 (Euwc) the reply 19 43xe6 
fxc6 20 c4! is also unpleasant. ‘It is probable! 
that Spassky underestimated the opponent’s! 
strong 20th move. 18...^16! was preferable,! 
when 19 vV<e6 fxe6 would have promised! 
White little, while after 19 the modest! 

19.. .<£kl7 was possible, although after 20 Sc3! 
White’s position is slightly more pleasant.’ 
(Tal): 20...to 21 Hfc 1 c4 22 £id4 ©xa3 23 
&xa3 etc. Ur 20 £fdl!? in any event, rhe 
weakness of the hanging c and d-pawns 
makes itself felt. 

Therefore after 19 it is better to play 

19.. .c4 20 Bxe7 fixe7 21 £kl4 a5 (Scirawan) 
or 21..J£ec? with equality, but the most inter¬ 
esting move is the unexpected I9...11ac7! with 
the idea of the ...d5 d4 breakthrough: then it is 
weak to play 20 lxa6?! Sa8 21 Sxc5 Sea 7 22 
Wb4 £k4! ( or 20 Wa5?! d4! 21 lxa6 Sa8 22 
££xc5 £tca7! 23 Sc6 uxe3 ere., while if 20 
Sfdl, then 20...d4!, and since 21 lxa6?! Sa8 
22 <§3xc5 is parried by 22...1x8! 23 exd4 lxa6 
24 Sel WdS 25 ^xa6 Sxcl 26 Hxcl Wb6, 
there only remains 21 <§3a5 ld5 22 lc4 We6 
with equality. 

19 &xe6! fxe6 20 e4! 

Now' the white bishop becomes formidably 
strong. 


20... d4? 

This move, conceding the important c4- 
square, was rightly condemned by the corn- 
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mentators. 20...4W) really was better, in the 
expectation of 21 exd5 exd5 22 lf3 (Tim- 
man) 22...c4 with equality, or 21 e5 4M7 22 f4 
(Burgess) 22...c4 23 Wh3 Sc6 24 b3 &b6 with 
an unclear game. 

But the most accurate solution was the con¬ 
tinuation 20...c4 (Tal) 21 Wh3 Sc6! (only not: 

21.. .Wf7? 22 lh5 and lg4, or 22 b3!? Icc7 

23 Sfdl with advantage to White) 22 lg4 
Wff, or 22 b3 43b 6, and Black has a perfectly 
defensible position. Now, however, he is stra¬ 
tegically lost. 

21 f4 Wei 

Against the prophylactic 21...^?h8 Timman 
recommends 22 Jtc4 e5? 23 fxe5 We7 24 e6 
43e5 25 ttg3! £tocc4? 26 Sf7! and wins. Very 
pretty! However, 22...We7! (not 22...Sc6?l 23 
e5 43b6 24 WB! and ld3) is more tenacious, 
for example: 23 Wh3! (23 e5 43b6) 23...Sb8 
(23...e.5P! 24 fxe5 fee5 25 Sf7! #xe4 26 
Sd'll! and wins) 24 b3 e5 25 Jte6 exf4 26 
Sxf4 Se8, or 24 e5!? Sxb2 25 lxe6 Sc7 with 
sharp play. 

On the other hand, Timman rejects the 
natural 22 e5! because of 22...43b6, although 
after 23 lg4! Wc7 (23...c4 is also insufficient: 

24 WxfS+ SxfB 25 Jtxe.6 Sc7 26 Sccll c3 27 
bxc3 clxc3 28 SB!) 24 f5 exf5 25 lxf5 43d7 
26 Seel (26 %31?) 26...Se8 27 Wg3 Sb7 28 
b3 Sb6 29 lg6 White has a virtually irresisti¬ 
ble attack. 

22 e5! 

Not only seizing space and fixing the weak 
e6-pawn, but also killing the activity' of the 
knight. ‘White’s bishop is much stronger and 
he has die prospect of an attack on the king- 
side, whereas Black’s passed pawn is com¬ 
pletely harmless.’ (Tal) 

22.. .5b8?! 

The last critical moment. ‘After die imme¬ 
diate 22...43b6 there is the highly unpleasant 
reply 23 f5, when 23...exf5 fails to 24 Wb3+l 
(Tal). But since f5-f6 is threatened, Black must 
play 23...c4! After this Timman gives the 
‘winning’ variation 24 Wn5 Wc5 25 b4 Wb5! 
26 a4 £ixa4 27 £xc4 Sxc4 28 Wd8+, over¬ 


looking a latent defence: 28...^h7, and 29 f6? 
is bad on account of 29...fic8! (Burgess) 30 
fcc8 Wxe2 31 We8 d3! 32 Wxa4 #xe5 33 
fxg7 S&xg7 when Black wins, while after 29 
fxe6 Hc8! 30 lxb5 Sxd8 31 Ixa4 Se7 32 
1x17 White has chances only of a draw. 

So how in fact can he retain an advantage 
after 22...43b6! with the idea of ,..43d5, and in 
some cases ...c5-c4 here? 



The computer studies 23 Sfdl, in order to 
parry ...43d5 with Sxd4. But a human player 
would not want to move the rook from fl, 
where it will soon prove to be useful in the 
attack. 

Burgess suggested the ‘winning’ 23 Wb3 
£k!5 24 f5 fib7 (24...Sd8 25 f6!) 25 Wa3 with 
the idea of 25...Scb8? 26 f6 gxf6 27 exf6 43xf6 
28 %3+ sj?h8 29 Wc5 IfB 30 Sxc5 Sxb2 31 
Sc6, but after 25...$3e3! 26 f6 Wc7! 27 lxa6 
fia7 28 IxcB Hxa3 29 lxe6+ ^f8! 30 fxg7+ 
^xg7 31 If7+ Wxf7 32 lxf7 4?xf7 33 bxa3 
d3 Wliite has to search not for a win, but for a 
way to save the game. 

If instead 25 Wg3, then not 25...fixb2? 26 
f6! with a terribly strong attack — 26...HT8 27 
lxa6 fic7 28 lc4! ^e3 29 lxe6+ 4?h8 
(29...^h7 30 lf5+! and le4) 30 fibl! ^xfl 
31 %6!! Ixg2+ (31...Ixbl 32 fxg7+! and 
mate) 32 Wxg2 ^e3 33 Wf3! and wins, but 
only 25...exf5! 26 lxa6 (if 26 lc4, then 

26...Wc6 27 Sxf5 Wxf5 28 lxd5+ Sf7 29 
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The collapse of all Black's hopes. ‘Perhaps 
24...Sxb2 should nevertheless have been 
played.’ (Tal). But here too after 25 Jtxc6 
SabT (25. J£f8 26 &c4) 26 £cel and f4-f5 he 
would have lost quickly. 


26 f5! (the start of a model attack on the king 
Bobby conducts it almost like a machine) 
26...exf5 27 Sxf5 4ih7 

If 27...<53g6 the correct reply is 28 Wg3 or 
28 ficfl, but not Burgess’s recommendation 
28 Sf7?? (28....Wxf7? 29 Axf7 2x.f7 30 Wed) 
in view of 28...Wg5! 

28 Scfl (of course, not 28 fif7?? ^g5) 


23.. .wh8 

Now Black is helpless. It is too late for 

23.. .41b6, after which White has a choice of 
two promising continuations: 

1) 24 Wxc5 4ixc4 25 Wxc4 Sxb2 26 Wxd4 
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28.. .Wd8 23 %3 (29 e6i? Ic8 30 Sd5 is 
also strong) 29...£e7 30 h4 Ibfo7 31 e6! 

Under the cover of this pawn White can 
permit himself any regroupings. 

31.. .1bc7 32 We5 WeB (32...d.3 33 fldl; 

32.. ,£>f6 33 Ixf6!) 33 a4 Wd8 



34 I1f2 

I should mention that both here, and on 
the 36th and 37th moves, the pretty Sf7! 
would have been immediately decisive, but 
Fischer prefers uncompromising suffocation. 

34.,,1te8 35 B2f3 Wd8 36 JLd3 We8 37 
We4 £)f6 (37...Sxe6 38 2f8+!) 38 Sxf6! 
gxf6 39 Sxf6 4?g8 40 i,c4 3?h8 (40...Wh5 
41 Sg6+) 41 Wf4 1 -0 

Black resigned, and the challenger took the 
lead: 3V2-2‘/2. 


The surprising subtnissiveness with which 
Spassky lost suggests to me that in 1972 he 
and Fischer were already in different chess 
eras. The older generation, who were defeated 
by die American, were not accustomed to 
such uncompromising play! It is hard for me 
to imagine Karpov playing 20...d4? and then 
placing his knight on f8. The resistance level 
of the leaders of the ‘post-Fischer 5 generation 
was much higher... 

After tliis second successive defeat his 
trainers insisted diat Spassky should take a 
postponement. But he was eager for revenge 
and in the 7th game, in his words, ‘for the first 
dme I displayed fighting spirit.’ 


Krogius paints a curious psychological 
sketch: ‘Fischer’s striving to emphasise his 
supremacy, to force his opponent to adjust 
and wait, was evident even in small matters 
(which, in all probability, were devised before¬ 
hand). Thus in the first six games (with the 
exception of the 3rd) he was systematically 
late by 4-5 minutes. Possibly Fischer was de¬ 
liberately adopting a device that was employed 
long ago by Lasker. In die 7th game Spassky 
answered his opponent in the same way. I 
remember how Fischer kept turning his head 
in annoyance, on finding himself in unaccus¬ 
tomed solitude at the board. After that he no 
longer turned up late.’ 

In that game, against the ‘Najdorf widi 
the champion chose a sharp variation 
with the sacrifice of dirce(!) pawns, but the 
challenger defended accurately and gained an 
obvious advantage. In a critical Situation 
Spassky did not flinch: he was able to create 
an attack on the king and went on to make a 
draw after the adjournment. 

in the next ‘White’ game Spassky made a 
draw without any problems. However, he 
couldn’t get going with Black. In the 8th game 
Fischer again chose 1 c4, and again Spassky 
proved unprepared: already in the opening he 
drought for more than an hour and soon he 
committed a blunder. 

In the 10th game the American reverted to 
his favourite 1 e4 and played, in my view, the 
best game of the match (I know that Bon- 
darevsky was also of this opinion). This was a 
battle not for life, but to die death, and Black 
also fought worthily. This is why I rate this 
game higher than die 6 th: here diere was more 
of a fight, more resistance! 

Looking ahead, 1 should mention that in die 
1.4th volume of Infommtor the two top places 
were given not to these spectacular wins, but to 
two drawn games: the 4th and the 15th. 
Whereas the 6th and 10th, along widi the 3rd, 
5th and 11 th, were only included in the top ten 
theoretically most important games. A typical 
example of ‘chess semi-correctness.’ 
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1 e4 e5 2 £rf3 £ic6 3 lb5 a6 4 ±a4 £>f6 
5 0-0 le7 6 Bel b5 7 lb3 d6 8 c3 0-0 9 

h3 4db8 1 0 d4 Cibd7 (the Breyer Variation, 
I should remind you, was Spassky’s favourite 
weapon) 11 £bbd2 

The main continuation atid another match 
surprise by Fischer: before this he had played 
only 11 $3h4 or 11 c4 ( Volume 2, Game No. 96). 

11.. Ib7 12 ±c2 Ie8 



Twenty years later Bobby was to prefer 13 
an ±fB 14 £lg3 g6 15 Ag5!? hf, 16 ±d2 
(Game No. 107), again avoiding both the main 
variation with 15 a4, and the currently popu¬ 
lar 15 b3 (Volume 3, Game No. 82). 

13...1f8 14 a4 (14lb2£>b6!) 14...^b6 

A sensible idea: at the cost of two tempi 
Black removes the pawn tension on the 
cjueenside. Other plans do not promise him 
full equality: 

1) 14...d5 (a relieving move in the centre) 15 
4bxe5 dxe4 16 64! exf3 17 < §3dxf3 4ke5 18 
4ixe5 ld6 19 lf4! Ixe5 20 lxe5 £kI7 21 
Wd3\ with the initiative for White (Balashov- 
Spiridonov, Soclii 1973); 

2) 14...a5 (a relieving move on the flank) 15 


bxa5 Hxa5 16 Sbl Ha8 (16..JU6 17 d5! and 
la3! Beliavsky) 17 axb5 exd4 18 cxd4 4bxe4 
19 £)xe4 lxe4 20 Ixe4! Sxe4 21 &g5 2h4 
(Gdler-Portisch, Portoroz 1973) 22 g3! Sh6 
23 4ixf7i Sxh3 24 d5! (Geller), and now 

24.. .^3f6? 25 ^g5! Bh5 26 lf5! g6 27 le6+ 
< A > g7 28 g4 (Vasyukov) and 24... < Si > xf7? 25 
%4! Shl+ 26 4?xhl Wxd5+ 27 %1 &f6 28 
Wb4 Wn2 29 Wc3! are both bad for Black, but 

24.. .g6! 25 4ig5 3h5 26 l£5! 4l3c5 (26...4ie5 
27 ie6+ ^h8 28 g4 is no better) 27 lg4 
Bxg5 28 lxg5 lg7 enables him to put up a 
tenacious defence. 

15 a 5 (the harmless 15 axb5 axb5 16 Sxa8 
WxaB leads to equality, Timman-Kasparov, 
USSR v. Rest of the World, 3rd game, Lon¬ 
don 1984) 15...£sbd7 16 lb2 
Not 16 Sbl d5!, or 16 d5 c6! etc. The criti¬ 
cal position of the variation has been reached. 



A rather artificial reply. As it later tran¬ 
spired, the natural 16...Sb8! is better: 17 Sbl 
(17 Wbl 4Lh5! Ljubojevic-Karpov, Manila 
1976) 17... Ia8 (prophylaxis against c3-c4) 18 
lal and now: 

1) 18...g6 19 c4 bxc4! (19...exd4 20 cxb5 
axb5 21 <53xd4 d5 is also possible, Planinc- 
Spasskv, Amsterdam 1973) 20 dxe5 $3xe5 21 
£3xe5 dxe5 22 ±c3 lc6 23 Wc2 lb5 24 
<$3xc4 c5 25 bxc5 Sc8! with equality (Browne- 
Karpov, Amsterdam 1976); 

2) 18...h6 19 dxe5 dxe5 20 c4 c5! (Hjartar- 
son-Bdiavsky, Belfort 1988), or 19 Se3 g6 20 
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We2 c6 21 c4 (Shirov-I.dco, Ljubljana 1995) 

21.. .exd4! 22 lxd4' bxc4 and ...d6-d5 with 
equality (Shirov). 

17 Sbl?! 

Shortly afterwards it was shown that 17 c4! 
bxc4 18 la4 is stronger, exploiting Black’s 
insecure set-up in the centre: 18...c6 19 $3xc4 
d5?i 20 exd5 ^xd5 21 $3fxe5 lxb4 22 Wf3! 
with an attack, \9..Mcl 20 Bel (Savon- 
Mukhin, Moscow 1973), or 19...exd4 20 fcd4 
d5 21 exd5 flxel+ 22 ^3xel ^3xd5 23 4hd3 
(Kavalek-Reshevsky, Chicago 1973). 

Anand recommended 18...Sd8, but then 
White has the good reply 19 d5! 3x8 
(19...4Lxd5?! 20 exd5 lxd5 does not give any 
real compensation for the piece - 21 la3! 
etc.) 20 lc6 le7 (a pawn is lost after 

20.. .1.c6 21 dxc6 4ic5 22 bxc5 Wxb2 23 
cxd6 lxd6 24 4Lxc4 Wb5 25 $3xd6 cxd6 26 
Wxd6 2xc6 27 fce5) 21 Wc2 lxc6 22 dxc6 
$3f8 23 Wxc4 and Black is cramped. 

17.. .c5 18 bxc5 dxc5 19 dxe5 £sxe5 20 
£ixeS 

After 20 c4 (Polugayevsky) Black has the 
good reply 20...4kf3+ 21 #xf3 3e6 (Tim¬ 
man). White has to allow the activation of the 
queen at b8, and its risky journey proves justi¬ 
fied. 

2G..3txe5 21 c4 


fi.ci.cnt compensation for the pawn. However, 
in his own way Fischer was also right He usu¬ 
ally places acquisition of material higher than 
the initiative, and in the given case he is ready 
to “suffer” for the pawn.’ (Krogius) 

22 lxf6! 

Timman made a detailed analysis of 22 e5 
and concluded that after 22...3ad8! 23 exf6! 
(to 23 Se3 I would reply 23...%5!) 23...Sxel+ 
(in my opinion, 23.,.Sxd2? 24 Wxd2\ Wxd2 25 
flxe8 gxf6 is bad because of 26 lf5!, for ex¬ 
ample: 26...Wg5 27 le4!, 26...1c6 27 Be3! 
Ig7 28 1x3 Wd6 29 fid3, or 26...Wd6 27 
cxb5 axb5 28 Be3 b4 29 lc2! and wins) 24 
Wxel Wxd2! 25 fxg7 (not 25 le4?! Wxel+ 26 
Sxel lxe4 27 Sxe4 Sd2 28 le5 b4!) 

25...Wxel+ 26 Sxel lxg7 27 lxg7 <^xg7 28 
3e7 Sd2 Black gains a draw. 

I would add 28...1a8!? 29 3a7 bxc4 30 
Bxa6 c3 with equality. In addition, apart- from 

25.. .Wxel+ it is also possible to play 25.,.fcc2 
26 gxf8W+ 9l?xf8 (and ...Wg6!), or 25...1xg7 
26 We7 lxb2 27 fidl!? #xc2 28 Sxd8+ <S>g7 
29 Wxb7 Wc2\ 30 g3 ld4 with equality. In 
short, the dynamic play in the variations with 
22 e5 would have been more to Spassky’s 
taste, and so Fischer ‘simply’ exchanges 
bishop for knight and captures a pawn. 

22.. .%xf6 (Fine’s recommendation 22...gxf6 
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23.. .5ed8» 

23...Sad8 would appear to be better, since 
if 24 Wcl Black easily equalises by 24...axb5 
(24...fe3? 25 Jla4! and bxa6, but not Tim- 
man’s suggestion 25 bxa6 Jlxa6? 26 Jta4 in 
view of 25...fixd2! 26 axb7 fixc2 27 We3 
fee3 and ...±d6-b8-a7!) 25 Sxb5 Wa6! - 
after the move in the game White would now 
win by 26 Hb6 Wxa5 27 Sxb7 Wxd2 28 Wxd2 
2xd2 29 Jlb3, but here Black has die defence 

29.. .5e7 with equality. 

24 bxa6 is also ineffective: 24...Jlxa6 25 
Aa4 (25 Sb6? fe3) 25...Se6 26 Se3 c4! 27 
Wc2 ±c5 28 Sf3 Wd4 29 £>fl fete4. How¬ 
ever, after the immediate 24 Jta4! (this was 
not mentioned by the commentators) 24.. .Be6 
25 Wc2 Wf4 26 Be3 White retains his extra 
pawn with a solid enough position. 

The other attempt to maintain the balance 
— 23,..axb5 24 Sxb5 Jla6 (if 24...jtc6 25 Bb6 
Bed8!? 26 fel Bxa5 27 £>c4 Ba7 28 e5 fe6 
Wliite has the strong move 29 Jlb3!), with the 
idea of 25 Bb6 Wc3! (Polugayevsky), or 25 
Sb3 c4 26 Sf3 fei6!, is not very attractive on 
account of 25 e5! Bxe5 26 Bb6 Sxel+ 27 
Wxel Wd8 28 fe4 g6 29 Jlb3! with some 
pressure for White. 

The move made by Spassky is the most ac¬ 
curate: Black does not allow the activation of 
the bl-rook, he moves his e8-rook out of 
range of the bishop, and he leaves his a8-rook 
in place for the battle against die a5-pawn. 
Soon he should regain the pawn with at least 
equal chances. 

24 Wcl (24 bxa6 Jtxa6 is equal) 24.,.fe3 

It made sense to include the a8-rook in the 
play by 24...axb5!? In a game played soon af¬ 
terwards, Vasyukov-Smejkal (Polanica Zdroj 
1972), after 25 Bxb5 JLa6 26 Sb6 fe3 27 
^3b3 g6 (27...fe5! and ...c5-c4 is simpler, but 
not immediately 27...c4? on account of 28 e5! 
cxb3 29 ±xh7+) 28 e5 (28 2e3 We51 Tim- 
man) 28...M6! 29 fel c4 30 £>c5 fea5 
Black regained the pawn and ultimately 
achieved a draw. But perhaps Spassky was 
dreaming of more?! 



25 (the pawn has to be returned: 25 
bxa6 Jtxa6 26 <§3b3 is weak on account of 

26.. .We5! and ...c5-c4) 25...Wxa5! 

For the moment Spassky is equal to the oc¬ 
casion! Let us consider the two other tries: 

1) 25..,c4 (Botvinnik, Smyslov), when after 

26 b6 Black has two satisfactory replies: 

26.. .Jla3 27 fe3! (27 fie3? fid3! Timman) 

Z1..AU (not 27...fea5? 28 fial c3 29 Wf4 
with an attack) 28 Sac8!, or 26...Wxa5 

27 fe4 Jtb4! 28 Bed Jta3 with equality. 
However, after 26 bxa6! iLxa6 27 e5 g6 28 e6 
(Olafsson) 28...fxe6 29 Jkf5! 'feel 30 J.xe6+ 
^?g7 31 Bexcl or 28 Jle4! White has an obvi¬ 
ous advantage. 27...fea5 is more tenacious, 
although even then White has the strong 28 
e6! fxe6 29 4ig5 with a powerful attack; 

2) 25...axb5 (Krogius) 26 Bxb5 (Timman 
suggests 26 e5 g6 27 Bxb5 Jlxf3 28 fib3 
fea5 29 Bxf3, but after 29..x4! die bishop 
cannot come out to b3 and White has noth¬ 
ing) 26...iLa6 (it is dangerous to play 26...ilc6 

27 Ie3! fe4?! - 27...fee3! 28 fee3 Jtxb5 is 
more resilient — 28 Sbl Bxa5 29 <Sie5 ^e6 30 
4ixf7!! fef7 31 Ab3 c4 32 Bf3 with crushing 
threats) 27 e5! g6! (27...±xb5? 28 ±xh7-H, 
while in Timman’s variation 27...fexl+? 28 
feel Jtxb.5 diere is the immediately decisive 
29 e6!), and now 28 Sbl fea5 29 e6 fxe6 30 
Ab3 c4 31 JUc4 Jlxc4 32 fcc4 fel5 33 
fei4 with play against the weakened king, or 

28 fe2 feb2 29 Sxb2 with chances of con¬ 
verting the extra pawn. 
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A very important and thematic, ‘Spanish’ 
move. Fischer’s favourite bishop occupies its 
lawful diagonal, and things suddenly begin to 
look anxious for die black king. The subse¬ 
quent events in this game were etched for a 
long time in the memories of many genera¬ 
tions of players: it is from such model games 
diat one learns to play the ‘Spanish’! I have 
remembered all my life how my trainer Alex¬ 
ander Nikitin said: ‘This is what is meant by a 
real Spanish game!’ 

In passing, 1 should mention diat after 26 
bxa6 JLxa6 27 e5 Black would have easily 
equalised by 27...Ad3! - after the exchange of 
the light-squared bishops. White’s attacking 
potential is sharply reduced. 

26.. .axb5 27 fe4! (but not 27 £\g5? c4 28 
il,xc4 bxc4 29 .Sxb7 Jta3! and wins) 

27.. .5cJ7!? 

Bold play! Black ignores die possibility of 
immediately resolving the problem of his weak 
f7-point - 27...c4 28 i.xc4 bxc4 29 Sxb7 f6! 
(not 29...fe,5? 30 g4!) 30 e5 Wd51 31 Sc7 
fxe5 32 fec4! (according to Timman, 32 
Sxe5 Sal-1- 33 < A ) h2 Jld6! or 32 $3xe5 Add! 
forces Sxg7+ with perpetual check) 32..,fec4 
33 Sxc4 Ad6 34 AixeS Jlxe5 35 Sxe5 Be8 
when he remains a pawn down, but most 
probably achieves a draw. 

28 4be5 fe7 29 Sbdl! 

The point of White’s brilliant idea. It tran¬ 
spires diat the f7-point cannot be defended: if 


29.. . Sxdl? there follows 30 Jtxf7+ 4?h8 31 
^g6-H hxg6 32 Wh4 mate! 

29.. .5.7? 

A fatal mistake: he should not have left 
White with both his rooks! It was essential to 
play 29..JSad8! 30 ±xf/+ Sxf7 31. fef7+ 
fef7 32 4ixf7 Sxdl 33 Bxdl, and now not 

33.. .<:4 (Geller; 33...fef7? 34 Sd7+; 33...b4?! 
34 ^d6!) 34 £id6 ±c6 (34...jLi 6? 35 lal b4 

36 Sxa6 c3 37 £k4!) 35 e5 c3 36 Sbl ±xd6 

37 exd6 ^f7 38 f3! &e6 39 Sb3 b4 40 Bxb4 
#d5 41 Sbl <3?c4 42 St?f2 c2 (with equality - 
Olafsson) 43 Sgl! 4?d3 44 f4 Ad7 45 g4 g6 
46 £5! gx£5 47 g5 48 h4 and wins (Tim¬ 
man), but only 33... Jhce4! (Olafsson) 34 4hg5 



A very' sharp and unusual endgame. The 
pair of connected passed pawns gives Black 
strong counterplay and his position has a defi¬ 
nite reserve of solidity that guarantees a draw: 

1) 34...A:f5 35 Sd5 h6! (Euwe) 36 Sxf5 
hxg5 37 d?fl! (37 Sxg5 b4!) 37,..±e7! 38 ( 4*e2 
g6 39 Sd5 ’jfe’f? 40 Sd7 c4 (Timman) 41 Sb7 
b4 42 Sc7 c3 43 Bc6 <kg7 44 &d3 &f7 45 
^c2 4?g7 and Black has a fortress; 

2) 34...±c2 35 IdB b4! 36 £)e6 ^f7 37 
£kf8 b3 38 Sb8, and 38..x4?! is bad - 39 
£ld7 c 3 40 Ae6 41 4k4 Jldl (41...<^>d5 
42 £3b6+!) 42 £k3 c2 43 ^xc2 bxc2 44 Sc8 
^d5 45 ^?fl 4?d4 46 ^el ^d3 47 Sd8+ <4>c3 
48 Bxdl (Olafsson) 48...cxdl#+ 49 fed! 
^dd 50 'A’el g5 51 <^dl 4M4 52 &d2 ,h5 53 
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g4! when White wins (Timman), but Black 
saves himself with 38...^c7!! 39 £kh7 4?d7 
40 & g 5 4?c7 41 Ig 8 g 6 ! 42 ^e 6 + (42 £>f3 b 2 
43 £ki2? c4 44 Ig7+ <&c6 45 IgB lf5!) 

42.. . < i > d6 43 £>xc5 ^xc 5, when the took has 
to be given up for the b-pawn. 

This error by Spassky, who had previously 
made several good moves, is not so surprising: 
in an unclear position and when short of time, 
the task of correctly evaluating the conse¬ 
quences of this exchange sacrifice, leading to 
an unusual material balance, was of excep¬ 
tional complexity even for a world champion. 
30 Axf7+! Sxf7 (30...$h8? 31 %rH) 31 
Wxf7+ 1 § f xf7 32 &xf7 Axe4 (forced: 

32.. .c4?! 33 £M6!) 33 Ixs4 

The only way! After 33 ^h 6 + gxh 6 34 
Sxe4 c4! (Krogius) White would not succeed 
in activating his rook at dl. 

33.. .^xf7 34 Id7+ ^>f6 35 2b7 



The endgame that has arisen by force is far 
more unpleasant for Black than die one exam¬ 
ined earlier: the white rooks have become fu¬ 
riously active. But the win is still not at all 
easy. 

35...Sal +?! 

The general opinion was that the only sav¬ 
ing chance was 35...M, as suggested after the 
game by Larsen. After this Byrne recom¬ 
mended'36 <A>fl ficB 37 fic4 Id 8 (37...Se8!? 
Gligoric) 38 < 4’e2 3?e6 39 Sb5, but Timman 
thinks that this is a draw, and I agree with him 
- 39...Ad6 etc. 36 Sb 6 +! is stronger: 36..3&B 


37 B! (Nei) 37...Sd8 38 h4 2d6 39 g4+ &f 6 
40 SbT, or 36...*i?f7 37 f4! (a suggestion of 
Timman, who refuted (Caisson’s variation 37 
Sec 6 c4 38 Scc 6 c3 39 Sb7+ ^g 8 40 g3 by 

40...h5, witli a draw) 37...&e8 38 Sxe 8 ^xe 8 ; 

39 2b7, or 37... 2a 7 38 <&f 2 fi C 7 39 Sc4 Sa7 

40 s£?B Ae7 41 f5, retaining die advantage, 
bur an additional analysis is needed to deter¬ 
mine whether it is sufficient lor a win. 

A characteristic touch: as usual, Fischer is 
very accurate and squeezes everything possible 
our of the position (after the 17th move his 
play cannot be improved!), whereas Spassky, 
like the American’s previous opponents, again 
does not make use of all his chances! 

36&h2 Ad6 + 37 g3 b4 

Thus Black’s passed pawns have been 
halted, and White can gradually advance his 
kingside pawns, combining this with threats to 
the black king. 



Manoeuvring with the bishop is also hope¬ 
less - 38.. JLe5 39 f4 Ad4 40 g4 fia 2 + 41 *fl 
fia3 42 h4 h5 (42...b3? 43 f5 Byrne; 42...Se3 
43 Sxe3 Axe3 44 2b6~ &t7 15 f5 and wins) 

43 Hb 6 + 4?t7 44 g5 g 6 45 3b7+!, as is rushing 
with the king towards the passed pawns — 

38...&f5 39 Sh4 Ae5 40 Sh5+! (not 40 2xh7 
Ad 4 with equality - Nei) 40...g5! (40... < sl?e6? 

41 fib 6 + Timman) 41 h4 Ad4, and now not 

42 lxg5+?! but 42 B! h 6 43 2xh6 gxh4 

44 Uh5+ ^g 6 45 Sxh4 etc. 
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39 Sb6 Stdl 40 *>f3! c4 49 Iec7 or 49 f 6 Se: 

Accuracy to the end! After the hasty 40 £4? have failed to save Black. 
41 3c4 Sd3 (Timman’s variation 47 3exh4 Ad4 48 Kb6 
41 ...Sd 2 + 42 9§?f3 Sd3+ is not so clear in view 

of 43 &e2! fid5 44 Ib5) 42 <S?f2 Ae7 43 Sb7 -Jp-gp" 

4?f6 44 g4 Ad 6 Black would have saved the 

ga^e. ill .»! I 


49 wf3! (a nice little joke in conclusion: 
49...cxb4 50 Se 6 mate!) 49...Id8 50 2bS 


If 56....Axf6 57 Sdl+ < i?c4 58 Sxc5+ and 
Sxd7. A wonderful creative achievement by 
Fischer. 


by 41 We2 fl,d5 42 g4! hxg4 43 hxg4 wf7 44 It is interesting that no one, in my opinion, 

Sb7+ 4?f6 45 Sd7! (Timman), when Black is has drawn attention to a staggering coinci- 

in zugzwang (45...b3 46 Sb7!), or 44...^?£8 45 dence: at that point the match score was 6 V 2 - 

fid7! (but not Timman’s move 45 3e6 on ac- ?>Vz — if Fischer’s zero for his default in the 

count of 45...c4! 46 Sf 6 + 4?g8 47 2d7 Se5+ second game is discarded, we have the final 

48 Ae7 49 3b6 c3 50 2b8+ sl?f7 51 &xb4 result of his match with Petrosian! Thus if it 
st?e 6 52 2bb7 Ad 6 with a draw) 45...Sc5 had been the best of 12 games, as in die Can- 
(45...b3 46 Ub7!) 46 Sxe5 Axe5 47 Sb7! Ad4 didates matches, Spassky would already have 
48 f3 ‘A’eS 49 < 4 ) d3, when White wins. been on his way home... 

41 < 4?e2 2d 5 42 f4! (the time has come for However, from this moment in the match 
decisive action) 42...g6 43 g4! hxg4 44 the play took an even course. The champion 
hxg4 g5 calmed down and began fighting with the 

An attempt to set up a last line of defence. desperation of die doomed: he sensationally 

The passive 44...4?f6 45 2b5 9hf7 is hopeless crushed his opponent in the 11th game (the 

in view of 46 g5! Sf5 47 &e3 (47...Sd5 only occasion where Fischer risked repeating a 

48 2cxb4) 48 Sb 6 Sd5 49 fie 6 (Timman), or variation that had occurred earlier: the 7th 

46...Ac 7 47 Ib7 Sd7 48 <^B Sd3+ 49 <%4 game was also a Sicilian with ...lTb 2 ) and 
Sd7 50 2c4. then he confidently gained a draw in the 12 th. 

But here Fischer realised that obstinacy was 
not a good thing and he decided temporarily 
to give up the Sicilian. For the first time in the 


Desperation. Both 46...Ad4 47 Sb7+ tf?f 8 
&d3, and 46...Ac3 47 Sb7+ &f 8 48 Iee7 









Garry Kasparov on My Great Predecessor 


match he employed the Alekhine Defence, 
which was another unpleasant surprise tor 
Spassky. ‘I will say frankly: no serious analysis 
of the variations for White in tins opening had 
been made. 'This happened, because a number 
of experts, including Spassky himself, were 
convinced that Fischer was extremely constant 
in liis opening tastes and that against 1 e4 he 
was unlikely to play anything except the Sicil¬ 
ian Defence.’ (Krogius) 



1 e4 £jf6 (Bobby had occasionally played this 
before, but only against weaker opponents) 2 
e5 £sd5 3 d4 d6 4 £sf3 g6 

Another deviation, this time from the main 
line with 4...Jtg4 (Game No. 106), produces a 
stunning effect: White begins playing by intui¬ 
tion and loses a pawn within just a few moves! 

5 JLc4 &b6 6 ±b3 Ag7 

6...a5 is more rarely played — back in my 
youth I gained a spectacular wan in this varia¬ 
tion against Palatnik (Daugavpils 1978), and I 
also remember the more recent game Gris- 
chuk-Ponomariov (Torshavn 2000): 7 a4 (after 
7 e6!? ±xe6 8 ±xe6 fxe6 9 £\g5 Palatnik and 
Alburt used to reply 9..,4l1c6 10 ^)xe6 ®d7 11 
Mel £M8) 8 £lg5 e6 9 f4 dxe5 10 

fxe5 c5 11 c3 cxd4 12 0-0! 0-0 13 cxd4 £>c6 
14 f6 15 < §3c3! fxe5 16 Jlg5 Wd7 17 dxe5 
^xe5 18^3xe5 B,xfl+ 19 Wxfl Wd4+ 20 'i’hl 
Wxc5 21 Jld8 with a dangerous initiative tor 
the pawn. 

7 4ibd2?! 

An over-cautious and even somewhat arti¬ 
ficial move, especially compared with the 
more natural continuations: 

1) 7 £3g5 d5 8 f4 £>c6 9 c3 f6 10 £lf3 (Km- 
pov-Torre, Leningrad Interzonal 1973), or 

7...e6 (Alburt’s sharp variation) 8 Wf3 Mel 
(8...0-0 9 Mho) 9 <S3e4 dxe5 10 Jlg5 Mb4+ 11 


c3 Wa5 12 &xf6 13 'fxib 0-0 1-1 '^xc5 
and in both cases White’s chances are some¬ 
what better; 

2; 7 exd6 cxd6 8 0 0 0-0 9 Sei £k:6 10 h3 
&f5 (if lO.-ebr! Anand recommends 11 &g5 
Mcl 12 £k3! *5)xd4 13 £\xd4 exd4 14 4ie4) 

1! £)c.3 Sc8 12 jsLgS! h6 13 l»e.3 with a mini 
mal advantage (Anand-Tiniman, Linares 
1992); 

3) 7 Mc2 ^3c6 8 0-0 0-0 (or 8...dxe5 9 dxe5 
10 %3xd4 Sxd4 11 c6! &xc(> 12 ^xe6 
fxc6 13 £kl2 Geller-Albuit, 43rd USSR 
Championship, Erevan 1975) 9 h3 a5 
t'9...£)a5!? and ...^?lxb3) 10 a4 dxc5 11 dxc5 
£id4 12 ^xd4 13 2cl with the mma 
tive - this is how Short (Tilburg 1991) and 
l,eko (Wijk aan Zee 1996) played against 
Timinan. T’nc first of these games is famous 
for a very pretty raid by the white king with 
the board full of pieces: &g1-h2-g3-f4-g5-h6 
and Wg7 mate! 

7.. .0-0 



8 h3?! (unnecessary prophylaxis instead ot 
the developing 8 0-0) 8...a5! 9 a4?! 

Now this merely creates a target for Black 
to attack and White begins to have problems. 
Having delayed his development, he should 
have restricted himself ro the modest 9 c.3. 

9...dxe5 10 dxe5 7\a6! 11 0-0 <53c5 12 
Mel t?e8! 

‘Black has somehow imperceptibly created 
an attack on the a4-pawn. The influence of 
Steinitz’s chess philosophy on Fischer’s 
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manner of playing is noticeable. He believes in 
the triumph of defence and happily accepts 
sacrifices.’ (Smyslov) 

13 4be4 (13 £ki4 ±d7!) 13...£ibxa4 (the 
positional 13...^xb3!? 14 cxb3 Jle6 is also 
good) 14 ±xa4 4^xa4 15 lei 

With 15 Wc4 (Gl.igo.tic) White would regain 
the pawn but completely concede the initia¬ 
tive: 15...Jk!7 16 ^xc7 ‘#’c8! 17 Wxc8 SfxcB 
(Timman), or 15...b5!P 16 Wxc7 Md$. 



A peculiar evaluation of this situation was 
given by Bondarevsky: ‘White has sacrificed a 
pawn and Fischer, as w-as to be expected, ac¬ 
cepted the gift, again overestimating the im¬ 
portance of an extra pawn (this, in my view 7 , is 
a significant deficiency in his play). In my 
opinion, White stands somewhat better: his 
pieces are excellently placed, and the pawn at 
e5 shuts the g7-bishop out of the game and 
promises subsequently the creation of strong 
play on the kingskle. For his part, Black lacks 
the necessary harmony in the placing of Inis 
pieces (his queen stands badly and his knight 
is on the edge of the board) and he still has to 
spend time on the consolidation of his forces.’ 

Did Spassky really look at the position with 
the eyes of Bondarevsky?! After all, his evalua¬ 
tion looks dogmatic and takes no account of 
latent dynamic factors! I think that Fischer, 
who thought exceptionally concretely, did not 
see any particular threats for the opponent 
and w r as intending simply to convert his pawn 
advantage... 


15.. .6.6! 

Timman attaches a question mark to this 
and recommends the ‘logical’ 15... Jtf5 with the 
idea of 16 <§3d4 (16 ^L\g3 Jle6) 16...JLxe4 17 
H f xe4 4Lc5, when White has no compensation 
for the pawn (18 Wh4 #d7 etc.). But Fischer 
did not take die pawn in order immediately to 
part with it in die event of 16 Wc4!? b5 17 
Mxcl, although after 17...lid8 Black would 
have retained slightly the better chances. 

18 Jtd2!? 

Provoking ...a5-a4 with the idea of using the 
b4-square for an attack. But the black pawn 
moves one step closer to the queening square, 
and therefore 16 Jlg5 also came into considera¬ 
tion. White hopes to create pressure and, per¬ 
haps, also an attack on the kingside, bearing in 
mind that the opponent’s extra pawn is playing 
no particular role for the moment. 

16.. .a4 17 Jig5 (now the black queen is tied 
to the defence of the e7-paw r n) 17...H8 18 
_ih4 ±f5!? 

Fischer-style provocation. If 18...Jld7 (Gli- 
goric), then 19 Wd2! and Mb4. The recom¬ 
mendation of Smyslov and Tal — the ‘simple’ 

18.. .Jte6 would appear to be better, but after 

19 £ic3! White retains drawing chances: 

19.. .£3d5 20 £kd5 JtxdS 21 c4 ±c6 22 £kl4 
(with the idea of f2-f4) 22...itd7 23 c5, or 

19.. .5.5 20 We4 £>d5!? 21 £>xa4 #a8 22 fia3 
b5 23 4^c5 Sxa3 24 bxa3 iLf5 (not 24...Wxa3? 
25 £>xe6) 25 We2 c6 26 c4! Wxa3 27 cxd5 
Mxc5 28 dxc6 etc. 
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19 g4?l 

Black achieves the desired weakening! ‘Se¬ 
rious consideration should have been given to 
19 #3d4, when it is risky to play 19...Axe5?l 20 
£kS gxf5 21 43g3, while if 19...&xe4 20 
Wxc4 c6, then 21 f4 e6 22 4*3e2i and ^c3.’ 
(Smyslov). Instead of 20...c6 Timman rec¬ 
ommended 20...c5!? 21 43e2 g5 22 Jlg3 Wc6! 
23 Wxc6 bxc6 with the better endgame, but 
here 21 43f3! is more tenacious. 

19.. JLe6i (not 19..JLxe4 20 Wxe4 - say, 

20.. .fia7 21 Wb4! £3c8 22 Af6!? or 21 ...g5 22 
jtg3 e6 23 Wc5 with definite compensation 
for the pawn) 20 ^d4 

Now if 20 ^3c3 there is the strong reply 

20.. .5.5 21 We4 $3d5!, and in the event of 22 
£3xa4? Wa8 23 Sa3 b5 24 £k5 fixa3 25 bxa3 
Black wins with 25...Wxa3i, since 26 £3xe6? 
fxe6 is not possible (this is where the effect of 
g2-g4is seen). 

20.. Jtc4 21 Wd2 


himself by again avoiding the favourable ex¬ 
change of pawns — 22...JLxe5! 23 Wxh6 Agl. 
It would appear that Fischer considered his 
position to be technically won and that he 
underestimated White’s threats. Bad Bobby 
known Bondarevsky’s opinion (cf. above), he 
would almost certainly have taken on e5! 

23 f4! (suddenly White’s activity becomes 
very dangerous) 23.„.ikd5 24 Wc8 





come ot tne game would nave Deen aiiieicm. 
(Bondarevsky). And one of die main indica¬ 
tors of form is the feeling for a critical mo¬ 
ment in a game. And such a moment has been 
reached! Smyslov’s very pretty suggestion of 
25 e6! £3c4 26 Wc2\ 43xb2 (Timman added 

26...£3d6 27 #3f5! or 26...Ia5 27 exf7+ 4?xf7 
28 $3de6!) 27 4?3f5!! would have given White a 
strong attack ‘a la Tal’, in which even the du¬ 
bious move g2-g4 w'ould have come in useful: 
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Jtb6+ 36 si?h2 Jtc5 37 Sh7 and wins) 34 
Sxc3 a3 35 Sd8+ Sxd8 36 AxdB a2 37 fia3 
-53d 1 38 Jlf6 ^?f7 39 Jlal! with chances of 
converting the exchange advantage. 

Instead of 25...^3c4 Black must immediately 
create counterplay on ‘his 5 flank — 25...a3! 
(Prins), and if 26 b3?! a2 27 f5 (Timman), tlien 
after 27...Wd8! the a2-pawn should outweigh 
the attack: 28 ±f2 fxe6! (28...gxf5 29 We2!) 29 
c4 Wd6 30 &kxe6 i.xe6 31 Exe6 Wd7 32 
Sal gxf5 33 gxf5 Sed8!, or 28 Wb4 Wd6 (not 

28...gxf5? 29 gxf5 Wd6 on account of 30 $3b5 
Web 31 f6!!) 29 £>b5 Wc6 30 £3d4 Axd4+ 31 
#xd4 gxf5 32 gxf5 &hl 33 < S > h2 Sg8 with a 
decisive material advantage. Therefore the 
correct move is 26 bxa3! Sxa3 27 Wh2 £xe6 
(27...Jlxd4+ 28 Sxd4 f6 is more solid) 28 
$3cxe6 JLxcl4+ 29 ^3xd4 e6 30 f5!? or 30 
£3b5!? with sharp play - where all three results 
are possible! 

After missing this excellent opportunity, 
Spassky continues playing ‘by eye’ and within 
a couple of moves he ends up in a practically 
hopeless position. 



Suppressing White’s attacking bursts such 
as 25...fcd7?I 26 £kd7 #xd7 27 £51, 

25.. .4k4?! 26 £>f5! gxf5 27 Sxd5 £3b6 28 Sd3 
fxg4 29 fig3 h5 30 Sfl! Wf5 31 <§3xb7, or 

25.. .a3 26 bxa3 £3c4 27 a4 b6?! 28 £315! gxf5 
29 fixd5 ^3d6! 30 Wg3! bxc5 31 exd6 exd6 32 
fixe8+ WxeB 33 gxf5 Sxa4 34 fid2! <S?h7 35 
Sg2 jLh8 36 f6 with die initiative for the 


pawn. Black could have played 25...c.6, but all 
the same he cannot get by without ...e7-e6. 

26 4?h2 

Black also stands better after 26 Sal c6 27 
Jtf2 Wc7 (Timman) or 26 ^3e4 Jlxe4 27 
Sxe4 c6 and ...Wc7, hindering f4-15. But 26 
^3b5 came into consideration, in turn hinder¬ 
ing ...c7-c6. 

26.. .£3d7?! 

Strangely enough, Fischer’s play is also 
rather feverish. Some commentators gave dais 
move an exclamation mark, but 26...c6 27 
^3e4 Jlxe4 28 fixed ^3d5 29 Wd2 b5 would 
have been more accurate, or, even better, 

26.. JsLf8! 27 £3e4 jtxe4 28 fixed c5 (28...a3!?) 
29 £3f3 Wc6, setting about the conversion of 
the extra pawn. 



The losing move. If 27 4t3b5 $3xc5 28 
Wxc5 (Gligoric) Black has the strong reply 

28.. .fia5! 29 Wb4 b6 or 29 c4 Ac6 (Soltis). 
However, Spassky had a chance to exploit the 
opponent’s inaccuracy: 

1) 27 £\e4 b6 28 £lb5! (not 28 ^3f6+?! 
^3xf6 29 Jtxf6 on account of 29...Axf6 30 
exf6 c5! 31 ^3f3 Jtxf3 32 Wxf3 c4 etc.) 

28.. .Jlxe4 29 fixe4 4*3c5 (Timman) 30 fie2 
Wb7, or 28.,.43c5 29 $3xc5 bxc5 30 Wxc5 
Jlf8 31 Wd4 Wb7 and Black’s advantage is 
comparatively slight. The following clever line 
is also unclear: 28...Wb8 29 Wxc7! 43xe5! 30 
Wxb8 £tf3+ 31 &g3 fiexb8 32 4?xf3 f5 33 
gxf5 gxf5 34 figl! with counterplay. 
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The ‘all-seeing’ computer produces 27...g5?! his passed d6-pawn and the presence of 

28 fxg5 hxg5 29 £j\g5 iUe5+ (not 29...£ke5 opposite-coloured bishops. 

30 jLg3 &g6 31 #d3), but here a cold shower 
awaits Black: 30 fi.xe5! 4ke5 31 4klxe6l! 

43B+ (31...iLxe6 32 ^3e4! and *§3f6+) 32 ^g3! 
feed (32...fixed 33 fixd5 £3xh4 34 4(3xe6 
H7xe6 35 fie5 Wh6 36 fih5 with equality) 33 
£>xf3 c5 34 Wc3 Wc7+ 35 £k5 %7 36 Ag5!, 
or 33...f f d7 34 £f6l fifB 35 £>e5 Wh7 36 fifl 
and the attack gets White out of all his diffi¬ 
culties. Evidently the best try is 27...fia6!P with 
the ideas of ...fib6 and ...JLF8; 

2) 27 £>xd7! Wxd7 28 Wd3 b6 29 £ke6! (a 
stroke that was not noticed by the commenta¬ 
tors) 29...fxe6 30 c4 Wf7 31 cxd5 Wxf4+ 32 
Jtg3 with good play (32...Wg5 33 We4, while 
if 32...Wb4 there is 33 Wxg6, or 33 d6, or 33 
ficl), or 28,..Jlf8 29 %)xc6l fixe6!P (29...fxe6 
30 c4 etc.) 30 c4! Sb6 31 fie2 a3 32 bxa3 
Sxa3 33 fcd5 Wa4! 34 Hgl! (with die ideas 
of f4-f5 and e5-e6) 34...fibb3 35 Ago c6 36 
Jlc5 37 figg2 fic3 38 e6i, gaining a draw. 

27...c5! (forcibly transposing into a won end¬ 
ing) 28 £3b5 (28 £>e2 b5!) 28,..Wc6 23 £id6 


Smyslov (and after him Timman) gives this 
move a question mark, explaining: ‘Here 
Fischer’s positional feeling lets him down. 
32...c4 33 £d>4 hxg5 34 fxg5 £5 35 &xd5 exd5 
was stronger, when it is not easy for White to 
create counterplay.’ This would indeed have 
won, but the move in the game also does not 
yet throw away the win. 


Again Fischer’s play is rather feverish! 
‘34...a3! 35 <5V5 £keS 36 Axe5 fiedB 37 fifl 
fia4 38 ^g3 a2 was preferable, with winning 
chances for Black.’ (Smyslov). More precisely 
with a win after lengthy and painstaking work. 


And so, White has exchanged the knight ar 
d.7, which was blockading rhe d-pawn, and lie 
has sharply activated his bishop. Spassky has 
devised some clever counterplay involving the 
rook manoeuvre fl-f4-h4. 


36...b5?! 

29...Wxd6! Again a technical error - the loss of an un 

This is much simpler than 29...fieb8 (Cili porrant tempo (apparently Bobbv underesti 
gone, Timman), which leaves White widi coun mated the threat of firl 14 h4). It would have 
terplay: 30ile7: b5 31 15 iLB 32 fib 1 etc. been better to play 36...ficd8 37 fill ^eS, or 

30 exd6 iLxc3 31 bxc3 f6! 36...a3 37 jlT6 (3 7 fifl a2!, but not 3 7 ...fia4? 

And this is rather better than 31...a3!P .32 38 *.f6 with equality, as pointed out by Tim- 

£)e5 ,§.c6, since ir deprives the knight of the man) 37...a2 38 <17 fied8!, retaining a decisive 

e5-square. The passed a-pa wn is very strong advantage, 
and White’s illusory hopes are associated with 37 fifl! fih8! 
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Fischer’s second, grandmaster Lombardy, fixf6 4?c7 49 fixg6 fidB 50 fig7 b4 51 fial! (51 
suggested 37...fig8 38 fif4 ^e8 39 lh4(?) fia7 h4? ±d3!Q 51...14 52 4>g2 when Wliite is al¬ 
and wins, but first 39 c4! is far stronger. right, but 42...fihd8! 43 Af6 (or 43 fif2 ^?e6, 
Tlierefore Black is forced to adopt extreme picking up the d7-pawn) 43...Jle2! 44 fiel 
measures; 37...a3 38 fif4! fih8! would merely fixd7 45 fixe2 alW 46 Jlxal fixal 47 flh4 
have transposed. 4?g7 with a won double-rook endgame. 


But not 38 fil4 fih7! (with the idea of 
...^e8-d7) 39 c4 bxc4! and wins (Timman). Of 
course, White does not take the rook: here the 
bishop is more valuable, since it. is participat¬ 
ing both in the attack, and in the defence of 
die al-square. 

38...a3 (38...fih7? 39 d7 with equality - Tim¬ 
man) 39 fif4 a2 40 c4! Jlxc4 41 d7 

The time control was reached, and White 
could have sealed this obvious move and ad¬ 
journed the game. But Spassky exploits a prac¬ 
tical chance! 



An important moment, which is not men¬ 
tioned by die commentators. Fischer made 
this seemingly logical move very' quickly: let 
the opponent tty and find the best reply at the 
board, rather than during many hours of 
home analysis. 

But it would appear that Black conclusively 
direw away die win, which could still have been 
achieved with the help of a pawn sacrifice - 
41 ...e5! 42 Jtxe5, and now not 42...fihf8? 43 
Sf2! (43 &f6? ^e6 44 flB fixf6 45 fie3+ &f7 
46 gxf6 fidB and wins) 43...4?e6 44 Jtal! 4?e7 
45 fifd2! 4>d8 46 fld6 fif7 47 Af6+! Sxf6 48 


This sealed move is undoubtedly the 
strongest: fih4 is threatened. The adjourn¬ 
ment session of this intricate game became 
virtually the most colourful and gripping in 
die history of chess. 



In Gelier’s opinion, Black could have won 
by 42...e5 43 Axe5 <i?e6 44 Jlxh8 flxh8, but 
Fischer would hardly have missed such a 
chance in his home analysis! After 45 fiffl! 
Sd8 46 2fel+ Wliite successfully defends: 

1) 46...±e4 47 fial fixd7 48 fixa2 fid2 49 
fia5 4?e5 50 fixb5 (not Timman’s move 50 
h4? on account of 50...f4+!) 50...fixc2 
(50...ttg2+ 51 4?h4 fixc2, another recommen¬ 
dation of Timman, is dubious on account of 
52 fib6! c4 53 fixg6 c3 54 fic6) 51 4?h4 4?d5 
(51..T4? 52 fib8 fic4 53 fifB!) 52 Ib8 lc3 53 
fid8+ ^?c4 54 fie2 with a potential threat to 
the g6-pawn; 

2) 46... < i?d6 47 c4 bxc4 48 He2 fixd7 49 
flxa2 and the chances of the two sides are 
again equal, since Timman’s recommendation 
49...fie7 50 fiad2?! fie5! does not achieve its 
aim in view of 50 fia6-H ^eS 51 fiel+ jLe4 52 
fixg6 c3 53 fic6, when Wliite stops the black 
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pawns and advances his own passed pawns. Timman recommended the drawing 52 

43 c3 ShaB! Se6?, but after 52,..fia3 53 Sd7+ 'i'cS 54 

‘43...al# 44 fixal Ixal is insufficient - 45 fldfrk ^c7! (55 fie7+ 4?xd8) the black, pawns 

fih4!, and to avoid the worst (45,..Uaa8? 46 sure irresistible. 

k,xh8 U.d8 47 fi/>7+/ &g8 48 S<?7 k.c6 49 k.e.5 52 ficJ7+ 4>aS! 53 I7d2 lxd2 54 4?xd2 

etc. - G.K) Black has to agree to a draw: b4 

45...ShaB 46 Sh7+ 4?f8 47 Hh8+. 7 (Smyslov). With three strong pawns for a piece, Black 
There is a similar outcome after 45...Sgl+ 46 has an obvious advantage, but is it enough for 
<S>f2 Hg2+ 47 <Afl lxh4 48 d8W, or 45..T4+ a win? White’s salvation lies in creating his 
46 4?f2 Ixh4 47 dBlf fia7 48 ±e5. own passed pawn. 

44 2h4! 55 h4! <4>b5 56 h5i c4 57 Hal! (not 57 h6? 

c3+ 58 4?d3 alW and wins) 57...gxh5 58 g8 



44.. .e5! (the start of a long series of forcing 
moves, leading to an amazingly complicated 
position) 45 2h7+ 4?e6 48 Se7+ 'sfedS 47 
2xe5 fixc3-f 48 <4f2 fic2+ 49 4?e1 

The king has escaped from the checks, but 
Fischer’s analysis extended further! 

49.. .<4xd7i 50 Sexd5+ (50 Hdxd5+? 4?c6 51 
Sdl b4 and vans) 50...'^c6 51 2 d 6 + 4 > b7 




Brilliant play by both sides - their imagina¬ 
tion in this ending is truly inexhaustible! In the 
event of the simplifying 59 ilxh'lr' figB 60 
Sxa2 Sxg6 61 fiaS c3+ 62 < 4 > c2 fig2+ 63 SJ?d3 
fid2- 64 4?e3 fid6! one of the black pawns 
would inevitably have queened. 

59.. .h3 60 i.e7! fig 8 

‘Fischer finds a paradoxical solution: he 
stalemates his own rook, but blocks White’s 
passed pawn and ties his bishop to it. Now 
five passed pawns are fighting against the 
white rook. Nothing similar had previously 
occurred in chess. Spassky was astounded and 
he lost. Soon Smyslov found a draw for 
White, but would he have found it at the 
board, sirring opposite Fischer?’ (Botvinmk) 

61 Af 8 ! 

The only way: after 61 Jlf6? (Gligotic) 

61.. .h2 62 4?c2 Black would have v/on quickly 
by 62...fie8! 63 Shi (63 &cl2 f4!) 63...fie2+ 64 
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danger of his position, when I had frv 
against the rook.’ 


‘An exceptionally original position: Black’s Wm. frM MM 

rook is shut out of the game, but the five(!) 
passed pawns guarantee him at least equal 69 2d1-h? 

chances. (Smyslov) A tragic oversight! Spassky cracks under the 

63 Sdl! (an accurate move, cutting off the incredible tension and strays fatally from the 

black king and guaranteeing White a draw) drawing path: 69 2c3+! 4d4! (69...<4>e2 70 

63.. .b3+ 64 4?c3 fixc4 an d fid with a draw) 70 2f3 c3+ 

ft would have been simpler to set up a for- (70...4?e4 71 Sc3) 71 <4>al c2 72 Ixf4+ 4?c3 

tress immediately by 64 4?b2! f4 (64... MW 65 (after 72...sfce3? 74 Ifl 4?d2 75 <4>b2 Black 

fixhl ^d5 66 fidl+ l *£?e4 67 Set 4?d3 68 would even have lost) 73 Jtb4+ 4?d3 74 Sfl 
fidl+ and fid) 65 Hd6+ ^c7 66 Sdl! Q 67 Ixg7 75 sfeb2 with a draw (Smyslov), or 73 
<4 c 3 f2 68 < 4 > b2 (Gligotic). Black has many If3+ 4?d2 74 Jta3! (Gligoric) 74...1xg7 75 
pawns, but they will not promote! Ixb3 Sc7 76 £.b2 with a draw (Timman); 76 

64.. .hi#! fih3 or 76 fib8 is also good (but not 76 

The last chance - Black gives up one of his < 4 > xa2? fia7!). 

pawns, to break through with his king to the f- 69...*e2 (now one of the black pawns is 
pawn. If immediately 64...f4, then 65 Sd6+ bound to queen) 70 2d f3! 71 ±c5 
^cl 66 fid 1 f3 67 < 4?b2 etc. Alas, White has lost a very important 

‘Fischer sensed very well my uncertainty tempo, and after 71 Sxc4 £2 72 fid flW 73 
during play,’ stated Spassky after the match. In fixfl 4?xfl he does not have time to take on 
turn, Bobby shared widi Krogius his impres- b3. 
sions about die 13th game. He said that he 71 .J 
had noticed his opponent’s indecisiveness crude 
before the 25th move, when the latter could way t 
have created a powerful attack, and he added: fid 1 
I also sensed diat Spassky underestimated the If * 


tg7 (now and on the next move the 
f3-f2 also won, but Fischer has his own 
the goal) 72 fixc4 fid7 73 He4+ (73 
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A memorable game, one of those that has 
gone down in history. Not without reason did 
Botvinnik consider it to be Fischer’s greatest 
achievement in Reykjavik, while many years 
later Bronstein commented: ‘Out of the entire 
match I find the 13th game to be the most 
attractive. Possibly because, even today, when 
I play through it for die umpteenth time, 1 am 
still unable to understand the inner motives 
behind this or that plan, or individual move... 
like a mysterious sphinx, it still teases my 
imagination.’ 

It is probable that, after such a dramatic de¬ 
feat, Spassky finally realised at heart that he was 
no longer destined to catch up. The challenger 
was leading by ‘+3’. And although subsequently 
the match initiative passed to Spassky, he was 
quite unable to win: all the time he was lacking 
a little something. What told, apparendy, was 
the psychological blow that he suffered at the 
start of the match. In the 14th game he spoiled 
things in the endgame, in the 15th he ‘achieved 
a strategically won position, but in the tactical 
sense he was not up to the mark’ (Bon- 
darevsky), and in die 16th he easily equalised in 
the Exchange Variation of the Ruy Ijopez and 
even had a small advantage, but Fischer de¬ 
fended himself... 

The match was inexorably coming to a 
head, but despite all his efforts, Spassky was 
unable to reduce the deficit. ‘In the last eight 
games nearly all the time I felt that Fischer 
was like a large fish in my hands,’ he lamented 
after the match, ‘but a fish is slippery and hard 
to hold on to, and at certain moments I let 
him slip. And then again die psychological 
torment would begin. Everything had to be 
begun again from the start...’ He certainly had 
reason to feel despondent. 

Fischer too had his problems. Apparently 
he thought that he would easily finish off the 
match, and such fierce resistance by Spassky 
came as an unpleasant surprise to him. Bobby 
again became nervous. 

This is what Krogius wrote about the at¬ 
mosphere surrounding the match: Also after 



die 3rd game, although not so sharply, Fischer 
had made various protests and statements to 
die organisers and arbiters. First he demanded 
tiiat the first five rows be. cleared of spectators, 
then seven, then fourteen. In the hotel Fischer 
changed rooms several times, and also ensured 
that other bathers were not allowed into the 
pool when he was swimming... Fits official rep¬ 
resentative, Cramer, behaved arrogandy and 
off-handedly. He stopped saying hello to us, 
and constandy pestered Schmid with com¬ 
plaints. For example, he requested that some 
spectators who were coughing quietly should 
be removed from the hall, and so on.’ 

After the 15th game Bobby submitted an¬ 
other protest with a demand that the lighting 
be improved and a series of other grievances... 

I have a sceptical regard for such a struggle for 
the rights of a player. When Fischer was win¬ 
ning, he fell silent, but as soon as the course of 
the match ceased to appeal to him, the pro¬ 
tests and conflicts began (something similar 
also occurred with him twenty years later, after 
two of his defeats in the ‘return match of the 
20th century’). It seems to me that for him 
this was a means of both urging himself on, 
and of putting pressure on the opponent. 
That’s it: putting pressure on die opponent! 
And whereas Spassky was very susceptible to 
this, 1 am sure that such tricks would not have 
worked with Karpov, who would have been 
little concerned with all these problems, feel¬ 
ing no piety towards Fischer. And his reaction 
to all Bobby’s tricks and claims would always 
have been identically uncompromising the 
letter of the law must be observed! 

The response of the Soviet delegation to 
Fischer’s protest was highly unusual. Before 
the start of the 17th game die world cham¬ 
pion’s second, Efim Geller, circulated a press 
release which created a lot of hiss. This is not 
surprising it mentioned a possible ‘influence 
on Boris Spassky with the help ol electronics 
and chemical substances, which might be in 
the playing room’! Particular attention was 
drawn to ‘Fischer’s chair and the special 



lighting on the stage, arranged at the insistence 
of the American side.’ 

According to an eye-witness, when Fischer 
was shown Geller’s letter, ‘he split his sides 
laughing; during the two months that Bobby 
was in Iceland, he never laughed so much..’ 

But the organisers took the statement very 
seriously. Fischer’s chair was even X-rayed and 
taken apart. For the Soviet delegation die re¬ 
sults were depressing in the chair a small 
screwdriver was discovered (evidently forgotten 
when it was being assembled), and in the lamps 
- two dead flies. ‘Someone says that there 
should have been an autopsy,’ ironically com¬ 
mented The New York Times reviewer Harold 
Schonberg. ‘Did the flies die naturally? Or was 
the cause of their death an American death ray? 
Or perhaps they passed away after licking die 
poisoned pawn in die Sicilian Defence?’ 

Although everyone in the West was sure that 
die real author of the letter was not Geller, but 
rather the Soviet chess leadership, which 
thereby wanted to prepare die public for 
Spassky’s defeat, I am inclined to think other¬ 
wise. Why? Firstly, this statement fits in w'dl 
widi the atmosphere of spy-mania that had 
reigned in die Spassky camp from die very 
start. In the world champion’s preparation plan 
(sent not to the Sports Committee, but to 
Demichev personally!) there is the following 
point: ‘Everything concerning the preparations 
for die match should be classified. All the par¬ 
ticipants in the preparation must sign an under¬ 
taking not to disclose official secrets.’ Secondly, 
in die words of Krogius, ‘in the second half of 
the match die members of our group accumu¬ 
lated several books and brochures (mainly pub¬ 
lished in the USA), as well as dozens of letters 
(the majority also from the USA), which spoke 
about die possibility of irradiation, and also 
electronic and chemical effects on a person.’ 
Thirdly, Boris Vasilievich stated in 2003: ‘I now 
think that such a radiation could have been 
employed!’ 

In the 17th game Spassky again attacked, but 
with a clever exchange sacrifice his opponent 


achieved favourable simplification and success¬ 
fully defended. In the 18th game, which was 
tense and full of mutual inaccuracies, Spassky 
played confidendy on die whole, but he went 
wrong in time-trouble and Fischer, in turn, 
missed a win... It was evident that he too had 
lost much nervous energy, and now, with the 
champion’s tide looming ever closer, I think 
that he became somewhat agitated. 

Although the challenger had obvious prob¬ 
lems widi die black pieces, as before he re¬ 
tained his flexibility in choice of openings: he 
did not play that which was expected of him. 
After again getting his fingers burned in the 
Sicilian in the 15th game, in the 17th he sud¬ 
denly employed the Pirc-Ufimtsev Defence, 
and in the 19th he again chose the Alekhine 
Defence. This lively, entertaining game was 
the last real battie in the match. Spassky 
landed some spectacular blows, but * their 
power was insufficient to breach Black’s de¬ 
fences. For someone else they would probably 
have sufficed, but not for Fischer... 


Game 106 

B.Spassky-R. Fischer 

World Championship Match, 
Reykjavik 1972,19th game 
Alekhine Defence BOS 

1 e4 2 e5 £}d5 3 d4 d6 4 £sf3 

(on this occasion not die ‘sideline’ 4...g6 - 
Game No. 105) 5 Ae2 e6 6 0-0 JLe7 
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7 h3 

A useful inclusion, considering that 

7.. .JLxf3?! 8 jtxf3 does not equalise in 
view of 9 c4 4Dsb6 10 J,xc6+ bxc6 'll £k3 (11 
Wg4!?) 11...0-0 12 b3 (Vasyukov-Torre, Ma¬ 
nila 1974). 

Here is an interesting example from the 
play of the future 12th world champion: 7 c4 
£>b6 8 exd6 cxd6 9 £>c3 0-0 10 jLe3 d5 11 c5 
Axf3 12 Axf3 &c4 13 Acl (13 Af4 is more 
popular) 13...£)c6 (13...b6!? Timman) 14 b3 
£Ma5 15 ±e3 b6 16 £>a4 lb8?! 17 Bel 
bxc5?! (17...b5! Boleslavsky) 18 £3xc5 Af6 19 
a3! foci 20 Ae2 &f5 21 b4 £>b7 22 lf4! 
4^bd6 23 ±e5! and White cleanly converted 
his advantage (Karpov-Bagirov, 38th USSR 
Championship, Riga 1970). 

7.. .Ah5 8 c4 <£ib6 9 £ic3 

The alternative is 9 exd6 cxd6 10 ^3bd2 
£}c6 11 b3 0-0 12 Ab2 Ag6 13 a3 a5 14 Sel 
Af6 with equality (Tal-Bagirov, Leningrad 
1977). 

9 .. . 0.0 



Or 10 exd6 cxd6 11 Ae3 d5! 12 c5 Axf3 13 
Axf3 <2k4 14 ±f4 &c6 15 b3 S34a5 16 Bel 
b6 17 cxb6 (17 < §3a4 Jtf6 18 Ac3 b5!?) 

17...#xb6 18 Ae3 Sac8 with equality (Short- 
Bagirov, Baku 1983). If 10 Af4, in order to 
grin a spatial advantage after 10...d5 11 c5 
£>6d7 12 b4 b6 13 tfd2 a5 14 a3 (Gufeld- 
Vasyukov, Baku 1972), Black has the sound 
reply 10...£>c6 11 exd6 Axd6 with equality-. 


10. ..d5 

Here 10...4Lc6 is unfavourable on account 
of 11 exd6 cxd6 12 d5! cxd5 13 £ixd5 £>xd5 
14 Wxd5 with an attack on the bishop at h5 
(this is the point: of H2-h3). Keres thought the 
simple relieving exchange 10...dxe5 11 ^xe5 
Axe2 12 Wxe2 to be acceptable — ‘White has 
some advantage in space, but Black can freely 
complete the development of his pieces.’ 
Even so, after 12...&8d7 13 Bad! c6 (13...&f6 
14 d5!) 14 Af4 he does not have full equality. 

11 c5 

Seizing space. Today this has long been a 
theoretical tabiya, in which both 11 b3 (Ljubo- 
jevic) and 11 cxd5!? (Gligoric) have been tried 
many times, but Spassky’s move is still the 
main one. 

11...Axf3 12 Axf3 

Subsequently the plan with 12 gxf3 came 
into fashion. This idea has been known, with¬ 
out the moves h2-h3 and ...Ah5, since the 
time of die Gaprindashvili-Knshnir match 
(4th matchgame, Tbilisi 1969). After 12...^3c8 
13 f4 ^c6 (Alburn 13...Ah4, with the idea of 
...$3e7, and 13..T5 have also been played) three 
continuations have occurred: 

1) 14 b4 a6 (14...Ah4!?) 15 Ibl Ah4 
(Kuzmin-Bagirov, 46th USSR Championship, 
Tbilisi 1978), or 15 $h2 A.h4 (Spassky- 
Bagirov, Moscow 1979) and Black has a 
cramped but solid position; 

2) 14 Ad3 g6 15 f5!? exf5 16 Wf3 Axc5! 17 
dxc5 d4 18 Ah6 dxc3 19 c6!? (not 19 Axf8 
Wxf8 with equality, Chiburdanidze-Bagirov, 
Minsk 1983) 19...4ki4? 20 exf7+ Sxf7 21 
Wxb7 4Le7 22 bxc3... 1-0 (A.Sokolov- 
Veingold, Tallinn 1981), but 19...cxb2! is cor¬ 
rect — 20 Sadi! fxe6 21 Aa6 Wf6 22 Axf8 
£xf8 23 Axb7 £>e5! 24 %2 Sb8 25 AxcS 
Sxc8 26 Wb7 Se8!? with good counterplay; 

3) 14 f5!? cxf5 15 Af3! (a dangerous attack) 

15.. .f4!? 16 jLxf4 (if 16 iLcl Ag5 17 ^xd5, 
then 17,..4L8e7! 18^xe7+Wxe7) 16...Ag5 17 
Ag3!? ^8e7 18 Ag4 £5 19 exf6 Bxf6 with 
sharp play (Sax-Ivanchuk, Tilburg 1989), or 

15.. .Ag5 16 £kd5 f4 17 Axf4 Axf4 18 £>xf4 
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^38e7!? 19 b3 (19 ^he2 Wd7! with compensa¬ 
tion for the pawn) 19...Sb8 20 Ae4 Wxd4 21 
^xd4 $3xd4 22 Bfdl 3fd8 with equality 
(Aseev-Bagirov, Berlin 1990). 

12...^c4 



13 b3?! 

A psychological mistake: as we have seen 
many times, Fischer was always very happy to 
exchange knight for bishop. 

Shortly afterwards Geller introduced 13 
Af4 4k6 (13...b6 is sharper) 14 b3 4^4a5 15 
Bel and after 15...b6 he won three memorable 
games: against Hecht (Budapest 1973) — 16 
Wd2 bxc5 17 dxc5 Axc5? (17...Sb8! with 
equality, Geller-Timman, Wijk aan Zee 1975) 
18 4kd5! etc., against Bronstein (Petropolis 
Interzonal 1973) — 16 ^3a4! b5?! 17 4k3 b4 18 
£>e2 f6 19 exf6 Axf6 20 Ag4 Wd7 21 Wd3 
etc., and then also against Timman (Teesside 
1975) - 16 Ag5! 17 Axg5 Wxg5 18 Wd3l 
etc. 

Even against the best defence White retains 
a minimal advantage, by seizing space. This 
also applies to 15...Wd7!? (Geller-Bagirov, 
46th USSR Championship, Tbilisi 1976) and 
to 15...Ag5!? (Hubner-Hort, Biel 1984), al¬ 
though both games ended in a draw. 

I should remind you that in the mid-1970s 
Geller became one of Karpov’s trainers, it is 
not hard to imagine how Karpov could have 
played against Fischer, if the match between 
them had nevertheless taken place... 

However, we must not forget that in 1972 


this entire variation was still virgin territory. 
And Spassky devised a rather original move, 
which has certain virtues: after the exchange 
on e3 White opens the f-file (the cherished £7- 
point!), strengthens Iris centre and can con¬ 
template playing e3-e4. 

13...£>xe3 14 fxe3 
Now Black is at the cross-roads. 



‘Fischer is in a hurry to attack the oppo¬ 
nent’s pawn structure and in so doing he al¬ 
lows a dangerous advance in the centre.’ 
(Keres) 

For the moment the attack from the other 
side - 14... 16 is not very good, not because of 
15 e4 dxc4! 16 Axe4 4k6 17 Jtxc6 bxc6 
(Timman) or 16...c6 17 exf6 Axf6 18 <§3e2 
^3a6 19 Wd3 g6 20 Sadi Wdl and ...4tk7 
with equality', but in view of 15 Ag4 f5 (if 

15,..Wd7 Timman recommends 16 exf6 Axf6 
17 b4, but 16 £kd5! #xd5 17 Af3 WdS 18 
exf6 Axf6 19 Axb7 «£>d7 20 Axa8 Wxa8 21 
Wg4 We8 22 Sadi is stronger) 16 Ae2 and 
JLd3 ‘and again he is slightly better.’ (Timman) 

The developing 14...^3c6! is quieter and 
safer, with the possible continuation 15 3b 1 
a5 16 a3 b6 17 b4 axb4 18 axb4 bxc5 19 bxc5 
Sa3 (recommended by Petrosian). It is more 
accurate to play 19...f6!? 20 exf6 Axf6 with 
equality-, or 15...f6! (instead of 15...a5) 16 exf6 
Axf6 17 b4 ^e7 (\l..Mdl\?) 18 Ag4 Wdl 19 
<^hl Sad8 20 e4 dxe4 21 Wh3 4?h8 22 4^xe4 
^f5 with equality (F.Olafsson-Andersson, 
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Nice Olympiad 1974). 

Apart from 15 Bbl White has also tried 15 
b4 4ixb4 (15...a6!? Bagirov) 16 Bbl £3c6 17 
Sxb7 4k5 18 Sb4 Bb8 19 Sxb8 IfxbS with 
equality (Triana-Balashov, Cienfuegos 1975), 
or 15 Set Wd7 (15...f6!?) 16 Wd3 <&hS 17 
Ag4 Jlg5 18 thc2 f5 19 exf6 gxf61? 20 43f4 f5 
and again Black is quite alright (Westerinen- 
Bagirov, West Germany 1979). 

15 e4! 

White rightly decides that the time has 
come for him to open the position. After 15 
b4 a5 16 a3 (16 Ha4 £id7) 16...axb4 17 axb4 
4*3c6 (Timman) Black has quite an easy game. 

15.. .C6 (lie is forced to take away this good 
square from the knight, since the exchange 

15.. .bxc5? 16 exd5 is clearly to White’s advan¬ 
tage) 16 b4 





possibility of ...f7-f6, nevertheless retaining a 
slight plus. 

17 bxc5 Wa5?i 

All in the same sharp, concrete manner. Of 
course, Fischer could not have been enticed 
by the amorphous 17...^d7, however, not 
because of Timman’s recommendation 18 
f?a4?! ®c7 19 labl Bab8 20 Wa6 - this is 
refuted by 20...^3xc5! 21 dxc5 Axc5+ 22 4?hl 
Wxe5 23 Wd3 Ad6 with three pawns and an 
attack for the piece, but in view of 18 exd5 
and Wd3 or immediately 18 Wd3, with a slight 
but enduring advantage for White. 




m A m4m 1 


16.. .bxc5?! 

A risky, straightforwardly aggressive deci¬ 
sion, typical of Fischer’s style. 

In the opinion of Keres, exchanges on the 
queenside — 16...a5 17 a3 (17 b5? bxc5!) 

17.. .axb4 18 axb4 Bxal 19 Hxal would play 
into White’s hands. Timman continued the 
variation - 19..Ag5 20 Bel ‘with advantage’, 
but Spassky disputed this with 20...Jld2 21 
Be2 Wg5! 22 l A ) hl b5 with equality. And if 20 
Wei, then 20...b5 21 exd5 exd5 and ...£k6-c7, 
or 20...dxe4 21 Wxe4 22 fibl £3c7!? and 
...£ki5 with equality. 20 &hl! is perhaps more 
subtle, not releasing the knight at a6 and, de¬ 
spite the weakness of the d4-pawn and the 


18£ixd5!? 

Very tempting and flamboyant, but more 
importantly - fully in Spassky’s style: he is out 
for blood! Later he recommended 18 Wd2 
£k6 19 cxd5 exd5 20 Sadi with the threat of 
£)xd5, but after 20...4h8! White’s advantage is 
slight: 21 Bbl 3ab8 with the idea of ...f7-f6, 
while if 21 ±h5 (21 ±g4 is better), then 

21.. .f6 22 e6 £lxc5! 23 dxc5 Wxc5+ 24 Wd4 
(24 i'hl d4!) 24...Wxd4+ 25 Sxd4 Ac5 with 
equality. 

18 Wei!? is a serious recommendation by 
Olafsson, with the same threat of 4lxd5. Now 

18.. .Wd8 19 Bbl or 18...Wb4 19 Sdl a5 
(Timman) 20 We3!? Ag5 21 Wd3 is in White’s 
favour. In Spassky’s opinion, ‘Black has a 
good choice between 18...Jlg5 and 18...Jlxc5.’ 
However, here too he faces difficult problems: 

1) 18..Jtg5 19 exd5 cxd5? 20 4Axd5 Wxel 
21 Baxel exd5 22 ±xd5 £3a6 (Gligoric) 23 c6! 
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SadB (23...fxe6 24 Bxe6!) 24 Sf5 and wins cramps Black. 
(Olafsson), or 19,..exd5 20 #3xd5! (not 20 
JUi5 £la6) 20...Wd8! 21 e.6! cxd5 22 exf7+ 

&h8 23 We6! ^d7 24 Axd5 lc8 25 Sadi 
^f6 26 ±c4 Bc7 27 We5 Ah6 28 ±c6 with 
powerful compensation for the piece, al¬ 
though it is still not easy to win; 

2) 18..Jtxc5 19 dxc5 Wxc5+ 20 &hl 4k37 
(20...d4 is also insufficient — 21 4^a4 Wxe5 22 
£>b2 £3d7 23 £lc4 Wb5 24 Bel Bad8 25 e5 
c5 26 Ae4, or 23...Wc7 24 e5 Bab8 25 We4 c5 
26 labl and i.e2-d3) 21 exd5 cxd5 22 Sdl 
(22 Bel!? Wd4 23 £>b5 Wxe5 24 Wf2) 

22...fiac8 (22... Sab8 23 If2!) 23 Bel! Bfd8 24 
Ah5 g6 25 Adi Wc7, finally picking up die 
e5-pawn and continuing to fight for a draw, 
albeit a piece down. 


Another bold and pretty move (‘Forward, 
Kaz.imyrich!’), forcing the opponent to accept 
the knight sacrifice. The attempt to save the 
piece by 19 h4?! would have run into 

19.. .JLxh4 (19,. J2h6 20 g4!?) 20 £le3 Wc3! - 
therefore Timman recommended 20 We2, 
overlooking the reply 20...Wd8! 

However, 19 Wd3! was more accurate, 
since if 19...exd5 20 exd5 ^a6 there is 21 d6!, 
and 21...4ixc5?! is insufficient - 22 dxc5 
Wxc5+ 23 Stdil Wxe5 24 Axc6 Sad8 25 d7. 
Gligoric also rejected 19...3d8? 20 Jth5! g6 21 
Wf3! with crushing threats, but suggested 

19.. .4.ra6 - now 20 Wc4 Bab8! (but not Tim¬ 
man’s recommendation 20...Wb5 21 Wxb5 
cxb5 on account of 22 h4! Axh4 23 £k3 with 
advantage to White) 21 ‘Sb.hl!? leads to an un¬ 
clear game. 

And only 20 h4! Axh4 (20...Ah6? 21 £)e7+ 
4?h8 22 $5xc6 Wa4 23 g4! Wxc6 24 g5 and 
wins) 21 *23e3 discloses the strength of Wd3: 
Black does not have the reply ...Wc3, and after 

21.. .Bad8 22 4Lc4 White has a dear positional 
advantage with level material. For example: 

22.. .Wb5?! 23 labl! £sb4 (23...Wxc5 24 £ki6 
£>b4 25 Wd2 Ag5 26 Wxb4 Ae3+ 27 *hl 
Wxd4 28 Wxd4 JLxd4 29 Ag4! with the threat 
of £kf7) 24 Wc3! 4&xa2 25 Wc2 £3b4 26 
Bxb4 Wxb4 27 Bbl, or 22...Wxc5 23 %3d6 
£)b4 24 Wd2 Ag5 (24...Sxd6 25 exd6 Wxd6 
26 a3 £k6 27 e5 Wd7 28 Wc3 ld8 29 Sfdl is 
no better for Black) 25 Wxg5 Wxd4+ 26 4?hl 
h6 27 Wf4 &>,dj 28 Wd2 Wxe5 29 Wxd3 
Sxd6 30 Wa6 etc. 

It would appear that an imperceptible error 
in Spassky’s calculations denied him a real 
chance of reducing the deficit towards the end 
of tliis agonising match. 


‘Almost without thinking, Fischer declines 
the sacrifice. Both sides play very inventively. 
Now the white knight has no retreat square 
and in the pursuit of his attack White must be 
prepared to sacrifice material.’ (Keres) 

Indeed, after 18...exd5 19 exd5 Black fails 
to equalise with either 19...Wa6 (19...cxd5? 20 
Axd5) 20 Wb3!, or 19...Ag5 (after the desper¬ 
ate 19...±xc5?! 20 dxc5 Wxc5+ 21 <3?hl £sd7 
White has die strong reply 22 e6! fxe6 23 Bel 
We7 24 Sxc6) 20 4?hl! (20 dxc6 4ba6 21 We2 
Bad8 22 ladl £k7 23 #€4 Bde8 24 le4 is 
also possible) 20...'S)a6 21 d6 €ib4?! 22 a3 
^3 c 15 23 Axd5 and Wh3 or 21...Sac8 22 JLc4, 
and the powerful pawn wedge seriously 


Tilings end catastrophically for Black after 

19...g6? 20 £>fiS+ (Timman) 20...Axf6 21 exf6 
e5 22 Wei $h8 23 ±,g4! exd4 24 Bbl! d3 25 
Sf2, or 19...exd5? 20 Axf7+! Bxf7 21 Bxf7 
Ae3+ (21 ..Md2 22 e6!) 22 3>ht fcf7 23 
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9 Sxd8+ &f7 30 Sd7+ 
both cases Black is close 


Wb7+ wg6 28 Wd7! Sf8 29 Wxe6+ sS?h5 30 
c7! Wd3 31 %4+ 3?h6 32 #114+ 4?g6 33 
#el!) 25 #e4, repelling White’s attack 

with difficulty after both 26 Wh5+ 4?g8 27 
an h6 28 #f7+ <&h7 29 Wxe6 Wxd4 30 
#f5+ <g>h8 31 e6 #d8 32 #e5 Sc8!, and 26 
cl ScB 27 #h5+ &g8 28 Sfl Wg6 29 tlf3 
h6! 30 #c6 (30 Wb7 #e8) 30...&h7 31 SB 
#e8! 32 Wxc8 SxeB 33 Hf7 4?g6 34 ttd7 &f5 
35 Sxg7 Sc8 etc. 

Olafsson also analysed 21...Wc3!? 22 Sfl 
£k6 23 %4! #xd4+24 &hl Wxc5 25 exd5, 
but Spassky parried this by 25...$3d4! 26 fiael 
Wxd5 21 fidl Ae3 28 Sf3 #e5 with equality. 
Here too 22 exd5! is stronger, when Black has 
a not very pleasant choice between an inferior 
endgame after 22.,.exd5 23 fib'l! <§3c6 24 
Sbb7 Jlh6 25 Wg4 #xd4+ 26 Wxd4 ^xd4 
27 Sxa7 (Timman), and the unexpected 

22...£k6!? 23 dxc6 &xf7, transposing into a 
complicated variation that was analysed in the 
previous paragraph. 

As we see, Fischer opportunely sensed that 
it was tune for Black to make his escape, and 
he made objectively the best move. 


Spassky s variation 24...JLe3+? 2o ®hl *5£jb4 
26 Ixe6 dxe4 27 Sd6, when die white pawns 
break through and queen) 25 Sxe6 dxe4 26 
Sd6 e3! 27 c6 ScB 28 e6 &)xc6 with equality. 


The key position of this sharp ending. 


20 Jlxf7 + ! 

Inspired play! The preparatory 20 c 
deserved some attention, for example: 
1) 20...£3a6 (Nei) 21 Axf7+! Hxf7 


‘Fischer practically forces the exchange of 
queens and eliminates the attack. 21...Ae3~*+ 
22 &h2 i?x!7 was not viable on account of 23 

#h5+ *c7 24 Sfl etc. 21_®c6 was possible, 

but then after 22 %4 Black’s position would 
have remained dangerous: 22...^=?xf7 23 £111 + 
<4>g8 24 #xe6+ tf?h8 25 #xc6 and the pawns 
fullv compensate for the sacnticcd piece. 
(Keres) 

However, Spassky, following Gligoric, in 
fact recommends 21... < 53c6!? and after 22 #g4 
- 22...&xd4! 23 Safi #xc5, forcing 24 Sxg71 
with penpetual check, while if 22 h5 
(Olafsson;, then 22 ... Ac 3+ 23 ^?hl Axd4! 24 
Sxg7+! &xg~ 25 %54 4?h8 26 #f6+ &g8 27 
#xe6+ *h8 28 #f6t &g3 29 #xc6 Axal 30 
#xa8+ &g7 31 #b7+ &f8 32 #xd5 Wel+ 33 
tf?h2 #fl, also gaining a draw. 

In my opinion, 22 exd5! is stronger, when 
Black sail has to find a way to save the game: 

22.. .6xf7 (22...cxd5?! 23 #f3, or 22...&ixd4?! 

23 # x d4 <&xf7 24 dxetr! *g8 25 c7 #d2 26 
#(16! is worse) 23 dxc6 #c3! (not 23...&g8? 

24 %4! Ae3t 25 *&hl ScB 26 Sfl, then 
#f3(e4) and d4-d5) 24 fibl! #e3+! (after 

24.. .Ae3+? 25 &hl #xd4 White wins not by 
the ‘obvious’ 26 #f3+ < 4’g6 27 c7 fic8 28 #b7 
#d3! with equality, but by 26 Wb3! Se8 27 


exd5 26 e6! 43c7 27 #e5 (Timman), or 

26...fie8 27 e7! #c4 28 #e3! £3c7 29 Sfl h6 
30 We5, destroying Black’s defences; 

2) 20...exd5! 21 Axf7+! Sxf7 22 Sxf7 and 
now: 

a) 22...#d2 (22...^c6? 23 Wf3! Timman) 23 
#xd2 (23 Sc7 £3a6 24 Sd7! Ae3+ 25 ihl 
#xd4 leads to variation b) 23...Axd2 24 fif3 
^c6 25 Sdl Jlg5 and it is hard for White to 
convert his advantage due to the weakness of 
his d4-pawn, while Timman’s recommenda¬ 
tion 23 #g4?! ^3c6! 24 fidl (24 Sd7 really is 
better, with equality) 24...#e3+ 25 ‘i’hl ^xf7 
96 Hfl+ 27 #e6+ &h8 28 #xc6 Sd8 29 


event of 24...$3xd4? 25 Sff7 jLh6 26 exd5 
exd5 27 fixa7 (Timman) or 26 g4!? g6 
(26...Sf8 27 c6!; 26...fic8 27 fixg7+!; 26...dxe4 
27 g5! &>B+ 28 Sxf3 exf3 29 gxh6) 27 Sxh7 
Af8 28 exd5 exd5 29 Sxa7 fixa7 30 Sxa7 
Jlxc5 31 Stl7 White would have retained the 
better endgame. 

But Black could have saved himself with an 
elegant idea found by Olafsson - 24...dxe4H 25 
2xc6 c,3, for example: 

1) 26 Sxe6 e2 27 ^£2 (not 27 Sbl? Sf8! 28 
c6 Ifl+ 29 Sxfl ±e3+!) 27...exfl#+ 28 
Sbx£l fid8! 29 Sd6 Sxd6 30 exd6 ^17 31 
^e2, and here both 31...jS.a5! 32 sl?d3 ^e6 33 
< 4i > e4 ±el 34 d5+ ^d7 35 <&>d4 l.f2+ 36 ^c4 
a6 37 4?b4 Ael+ 38 ^a4 ±d2 (Spassky), and 

31...±cl 32 d7 ^e7 33 c6 ±f4 34 d5 kcl 35 
^d3 < &d6 36 4?c4 lb6 37 a4 a6, or 32 <^d3 
S4?e6 33 g3 Sj?d5 34 h4 ^c6 35 d5+ ^d7 36 
^c4 a6 37 g4 Ae3 38 h5 h6 39 ©b4 J.f2 40 
4?c4 Agl lead to a draw; 

2) 26 Sf4 e2 27 Se4 el#+ 28 Sxel Axel 
29 Sxe6 Sd8! 30 c6 ^f7 31 cl Sc8 32 Sc6 


With 22 Sc7 the knight could have been 
denied the c6-square, but after 22...^a6 Black 
would have gained sufficient counterplay: 23 
#xd2 (not Timman’s move 23 Sc6? on ac¬ 
count of 23...#e3+! 24 ^hl ^3b4 25 #g4 
^3xc6 26 #xe6+ 4?h8 27 #xc6 Sd8 28 exd5 
Wxd4) 23...Axd2 24 Sc6 4! (but not 
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JU5, or 30 Sd6 lxd6 31 exd6 &f7 (Timman) 
32 4? ft Jtc3 with equality; 

3) 26 Ibl Sf8I 27 g4! e2 28 <&g2 elW 29 
Ixel Jlxel 30 Ixe6 £d8 31 ld6 Ixd6 and 
again blocking the passed pawns. 

After the move made by Spassky the way 
for Black to draw becomes clearer. 

24...exd5 25 Id? (25 Sc7 £>xd4 26 Sff7 is 
ineffective on account of 26,.,4Le6! 27 Sxa7 
±e3+ 28 &fl Ic8!) 25...Ae3 + 26 ^hl 
±xd4 27 e6 ±e5! 

‘Fischer defends very carefully - he de¬ 
prives the white rook of the important cl- and 
d6-squares, threatening by 28...fie8 to pick up 
the c6-pawn/ (Keres). Now White must play 
accurately. 

28 Ixd5 Se8 29 Sel Sxe6 30 ld6! 



30...7! 

The simplest - transposing into a rook 
endgame. 30..,Sxd6 31 cxd6 < st?.f7 32 ficl! 
(Keres) would have led to the loss of the a- 
pawn: 32...^£kl4 33 fic7+ '& ) e6 34 Sxa7 < 4 > xd6 
and Black is nevertheless slightly worse. 

31 fixc6 Sxc6 32 Sxe5 if6 33 Id5 4?e6 
34 lh5 h8 35 4?h2 la6 36 c6 Sxc6 37 
Sa5 a6 38 Ag3 4?f6 39 <S?f3 Sc3+ 40 
4?f2lc2+ Vz-Vz 

A highly interesting struggle with great im¬ 
plications. 

In the 20th game a quiet, roughly equal 
endgame was quickly reached. Spassky then 
gained some advantage, but again nothing 


came of it. In the 21st disillusionment crept 
into his play, and after seven successive draws 
the American was finally able to land the deci¬ 
sive blow. By winning ahead of schedule with 
die score I2V2-8V2 (+7-3=11), Robert James 
Fischer became the 11th chess king in history! 
Two days later, 3 September, the closing 
ceremony was held and the FIDE President 
crowned him with a ‘laurel wreath’ made out 
of Icelandic silver birch leaves. 

And here, before the eyes of two thousand 
guests, there occurred an episode which, in my 
view, reveals Fischer better than any words. 
After handing him the envelope with the 
check, Euwe held out his hand for a hand¬ 
shake. ‘But Fischer is in no hurry. He opens 
the envelope and carefully studies the cheque. 
Euwe’s hand remains suspended in mid-air. 
Finally, after satisfying himself that everything 
is in order, he carefully folds the cheque and 
puts it in the inside pocket of his jacket. After 
this, having shaken the President’s hand, he 
quickly returns to his table. Here he silently 
tucks into a steak, but firmly rejects a glass of 
wine. On the stage, in the meantime, speeches 
in honour of the new champion are being 
made. After finishing his meal, Fischer looks 
around absent-mindedly. Suddenly his gaze 
brightens and he fishes for something in the 
inside pocket of his jacket. Surely he isn’t go¬ 
ing to verify the cheque again? No. He ex¬ 
tracts his worn pocket set, sets up some posi¬ 
tion and, oblivious to his surroundings, is 
soon lost in thought.’ (Krogius) 

There too, at the banquet table, the idea of 
a return match, which had arisen immediately 
after the 21st game, was developed. Euwe 
reported that there were already several offers, 
and in particular Las Vegas had expressed its 
readiness to stage a match in 1973 with a 
guaranteed prize fund of $1,000,000. The two 
players did not object and in the following 
days this topic was actively discussed. Some 
journalists even headed their concluding arti¬ 
cles Till we meet in I..as Vegas.’ Euwe was 
optimistically inclined. Fischer too. 'In Texas 


or Nevada I will always play only for a win,’ he 
declared at a reception in the Soviet embassy. 

In principle the idea of such a match was 
consistent with what Fischer had promised: 
that in the event of him winning the cham¬ 
pion’s crown he would play a match not once 
every three years 'like these Russians’, but 
every year (true, in reality he again sat down at 
the board only 20 years later!). Contrary to 
popular opinion, the world champion was 
fully within his rights to do this: before the 
obligator meeting with the next challenger he 
could play whom he liked and under any con¬ 
ditions - later Fischer stated that he was ‘ready 
to accept a challenge by any of the strongest 
Soviet players.’ It is another matter that in the 
given case it was a question of a return match, 
and this was contrary to FIDE rules. And al¬ 
though Euwe wanted to organise a new en¬ 
counter between Fischer and Spassky, he did 
not risk raising the question of a return match 
at the FIDE Congress, it is probable that, 
knowing the negative stance adopted by the 
USSR Sports Committee, he was afraid that 
this might provoke a split within FIDE. 

Fischer’s desire to play a new match with 
Spassky in particular, and then of his own 
freewill decide whether he would play the of¬ 
ficial FIDE challenger, was effectively the first 
attempt to disrupt the order that had existed 
since die late 1940s, a forcible attempt to 
change die natural course of chess history. 1 
should remind you that from 1973 the situa¬ 
tion at the top in chess was beginning to 
change: Karpov was beginning his swift as¬ 
cent. 

In the end nothing came of the return 
match venture. A pity! It could have proved 
very interesting (and, I think, an order of 
magnitude higher in quality dian die ‘return 
match of the 20th century’ that took place in 
1992). After all, Fischer would have been op¬ 
posed by a quite different Spassky - wiser 
from die experience of Reykjavik, hardened by 
his defeat, capable of fighting to die end. ‘In 
the second half of the match he played very 


well,’ Fischer admitted in an interview after 
die match. 1 felt that I was redly under enor¬ 
mous pressure in die later games. Except for 
die very last two or three. But over the course 
of six or seven successive games I experienced 
constant pressure. It was terrible...’ 

The fact that Spassky had been able to 
overcome his crisis is indicated by his evalua¬ 
tion of Fischer’s play, made soon afterwards: 
‘I did not notice creativity in his chess. Tech¬ 
nique, practicality, pragmatism, energy and 
striving for a batde - this is what I very much 
liked in him. I realised that he is an exception¬ 
ally strong player. But, of course, he also has 
very serious deficiencies. His main deficiency 
is that he plays chess somehow very purely, 
like a child. Now this constitutes his strength, 
but later it may harm him, especially in a com¬ 
plicated struggle. Then other qualities will 
have to be displayed: more refinement, great 
experience. There arc several players who un¬ 
derstand the game better than him.’ 

A curious touch. It turns out that in 1978 
Spassky and Fischer had a chance to meet 
again at the chessboard. The famous film di¬ 
rector Milos Forman wanted to make a film 
about the match in Reykjavik, but with one 
condition: the two players had to play them¬ 
selves! ‘Fischer was such an incredible person, 
that it would have been impossible to play 
him: 1 knew that 1 would never find an actor 
who could create the image of die world 
champion, possessing even a small part of that 
magnetism that Fischer radiated when simply 
sitting at the chessboard.’ Spassky was easily 
persuaded, but with Fischer there was a hitch. 
Forman met him a few more times, but in the 
end he said T finally realised that his personal¬ 
ity wasn’t compatible with the rigours of 
movie-making, and I abandoned the project’ 

Abdication 

A chess psychosis, such as that which occurred 
in the two summer months of the match in 
Reykjavik, was something that had never before 
been experienced in America! Fischer became a 
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living embodiment of die American dream. A 
boy from die lower classes had broken through 
to die very top of public recognition, having 
succeeded on his own in crushing the many 
years’ chess hegemony of the Russians. It was a 
genuine miracle! 

Fischer was greeted like a national hero. In 
honour of this historic event, a badge was 
even produced with the engraving: ‘New York 
welcomes Fischer - the first American world 
chess champion.’ The City Mayor published a 
law, according to which Friday 22 September 
1972 was declared ‘Bobby Fischer day*. A gi¬ 
gantic welcoming poster flew across 72nd 
Street, an orchestra played in front of the 
town hall, and a crowd of many thousands 
chanted: ‘Bobby, you are the greatest!’ 

'Flie Mayor presented the triumphant win¬ 
ner with a commemorative gold medal and 
declared: ‘By winning the 21st game of the 
match on 1 September, Bobby Fischer be¬ 
came die 11th world chess champion, but 
more important - he became the first Ameri¬ 
can and the first man from New York to win 
this tide. Many have returned to New York in 
various capacides, but no one before with die 
ride of world chess champion. In addition, 
Bobby Fischer has introduced this game to 
milli ons of people! America has discovered a 
new game, which was considered inaccessible 
to us!’ 

Fischer’s answering words provoked ap¬ 
proving laughter and a stormy ovation: ‘Mr 
Mayor! Friends! First of all I should like to 
scotch a rumour that undoubtedly originated 
in Moscow: it’s not true that Henry Kissinger 
phoned me and suggested moves in my 
games! I did not think that there would come 
a day when chess would become headline 
news in our country and produce only a small 
comment in Pravckt. And that is undoubtedly 
my fault: it all depends on who wins! Thank 
you.’ 

I think it was only the ceremonial nature of 
the moment that prevented Bobby from 
adding the words that he had said two weeks 


early on Icelandic television: ‘I am glad that I 
have beaten the Russians! I don’t have any¬ 
thing personal against Boris Spassky, he is a 
pleasant man, but 1 am very pleased that I 
have taken die world championship title from 
the Russians. For a very long time they have 
regarded it as their personal property; they 
have killed chess with their boring methods of 
play, dieir boring matches and their boring 
country!’ 

They also intended celebrations in honour 
of Fischer at the very highest level. The USA 
President Richard Nixon sent him a telegram 
wishing luck and success ‘to the absolute 
champion of the most difficult game in the 
world’ and inviting him to an official reception 
in the White House. Any American can only 
dream of such an honour. But not Bobby: I 
declined, because I found out that they 
wouldn’t pay me anything for this visit. Be¬ 
sides, it would have been a serious distrac¬ 
tion...’ If these words are not some journalistic 
joke, I can only feel pleased for Nixon, diat he 
did not invite Fischer by telephone. Then their 
conversation might well have resembled that 
which appeared in the Men 1 York Post on 27 
July - die day of the 8th game. This highly 
amusing parody by the famous satirist Art 
Buchwald is too good not to include in the 
book. 

Telephone conversation with 
Bobby Fischer 

In a few weeks President Nixon will have to 
make one of the most important decisions of 
his administration. He will have to decide 
whether or not he puts a telephone call 
through to Iceland if Bobby Fischer wins the 
world championship chess tournament. 

There hasn’t been an antihero like Bobby 
Fischer in years. His behavior before and dur¬ 
ing the tournament caused one Washington 
Post reader to write. ‘Fischer is die only 
American who can make everyone in the 
United States root for the Russians.’ 

Based on what Fischer has been doing in 



Iceland, die President’s call could go some¬ 
thing like this: 

‘Hello, Bobby, this is President Nixon. I 
just wanted to cal! and congratulate you on 
your victory in Iceland. 5 

‘Make it short will you? I’m tired.’ 

‘This is a great day for America, Bobby.’ 

‘Its a greater day for me. I won $150,000 
and I showed these Icelandic creeps a thing or 
two.’ 

‘You know, Bobby, I almost made die 
chess team at Whittier College.’ 

‘Big deal.’ 

‘But I went out for football, instead.’ 

‘Is that what tiiis call is all about?’ 

‘Now wait a minute, Bobby. I always call 
anyone who wins a championship for Amer¬ 
ica. I would like to give you a white-tie dinner 
at the White House when you come back,’ 

‘How much will you pay me to come?’ 

‘Pay you? I don’t, pay people to have dinner 
at the White House.’ 

Then what’s in it for me?’ 

‘I’ll invite the cabinet, the Supreme Court, 
the leaders of Congress and every rich Repub¬ 
lican chess player in the country. I’ll get Guy 
Lombardo to play after dinner. It’s the least I 
can do for someone who beat the great 
Spassky/ 

‘All right. I’ll come, but these are my de¬ 
mands: You send the presidential plane to 
Iceland to pick me up. You personally meet 
me at the plane, and provide me with a limou¬ 
sine, a suite of rooms, a private tennis court, 
my own swimming pool and 10 Secret Ser¬ 
vicemen so I’m not bugged by the press.’ 

‘I think I can do that, Bobby.’ 

‘And no television cameras.’ 

‘No television cameras?’ 

T hate television cameras. They send me 
into a frenzy. If 1 see one television camera at 
the dinner, I’m walking out/ 

‘Don’t worry, Bobby. There won’t be any 
television cameras/ 

‘And no talking while I’m eating. I can’t eat 
when people talk.’ 


‘It’s very difficult to hold a large dinner at 
the White House and not have anyone talk/ 
‘That’s your problem. If I hear noise of any 
kind, you’re going to have to get yourself an¬ 
other world champion chess player/ 

‘Anything you say, Bobby. It’s your dinner.’ 
‘What time is this shindig of yours going to 
take place?’ 

T thought about 8 o’clock/ 

‘PH be there at 9. I don’t like to stand 
around and make small talk with a lot of 
stuffed-shirt politicians/ 

T understand, Bobby/ 

‘And I’m bringing my own chair. I can’t eat 
when Fm using someone disc’s chair. And you 
better know this right now. I don’t like bright 
lights when I’m eating. If the lights are too 
bright, I don’t start the first course.’ 

‘No bright lights. I got you, Bobby. I just 
want to add how proud we all are oft you. 
You’re an inspiration to the young people of 
America/ 

The President hangs up and calls Richard 
Helms of the CIA. ‘Dick, I’m sending the 
presidential plane to Iceland to pick up Bobby 
Fischer. Do me a favor. After he’s on board, 
will you see that it’s hijacked to Cuba?’ 

A joke’s a joke, but here Fischer’s character 
is guessed with striking accuracy: that preda¬ 
tory directness, that uncompromising and 
pragmatic nature, and at die same time that 
simple-mindedness and awkwardness of the 
‘boy from Brooklyn’ — persistent complexes, 
extending from a childhood full of anxiety and 
deprivation... 

What is guessed is the main thing: Fischer 
did not fit the image of the ‘American star’, 
ready to grace grand receptions and get- 
togethers; he was a person ‘from another di¬ 
mension’, who clearly did not conform to 
normal patterns. And in the end, as we know, 
he fell out of them altogether... 

But diat was later. At the present, Fischer 
was transformed into an idol for some time. 
Babies were named after him, articles about 
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him were published in the most fashionable 
magazines, and firms vied with one another to 
offer him lucrative advertising contracts. For 
his participation in a TV show he would re¬ 
ceive $10,000 - remember that before Bobby 
this was the maximum prize fund for world 
championship chess matches. For the publish¬ 
ing of a gramophone record with chess les¬ 
sons he would be given an advance of 
$100,000.... His public relations adviser stated 
that in a couple of years Fischer could have 
earned two and a half million dollars, while 
grandmaster Robert Byrne put the figure at 
five million! 

But once again Fischer sprang a surprise: he 
refused all offers! He was invited to advertise 
whisky, beer, Pepsi-cola, sportswear, shaving 
cream and god knows what else, but he felt 
that he was being exploited and he vowed that 
these ‘scoundrels’ would not earn a cent from 
him! 

It was not just a matter of ‘exploitation’, al¬ 
though, of course, Fischer was angered by the 
fact they were trying to make use of him, the 
chess king, like some boxer or film star. Tor 
more than a month l thought about whether 
the acceptance of these offers would damage 
my reputation of world champion,’ he ex¬ 
plained, ‘and I came to the conclusion that 
none of them were in the interests of chess. 
Chess is the main thing. By getting involved 
with commerce I would have lowered its pres- 
tige.’ 

Borvinnik, the Patriarch of Soviet chess, 
admitted with satisfaction: ‘Fischer has shown 
that he places chess higher than money.’ 
Byrne put it even more bluntly: ‘In our times 
only a saint is capable of such self-denial...’ 

But what was the outcome of this self- 
denial? An exceptionally favourable moment 
was missed, when revolutionary changes in 
sport were just beginning and die advertising 
market in this sphere was not yet established. 
The major corporations, setting up their ad¬ 
vertising budgets, were still considering where 
best to invest their money. Chess could well 


have attracted their attention and already then 
have become a prestigious profession! It is 
well known that in the West any type of sport 
develops primarily thanks to a national hero, a 
figure of world renown, and Fischer had a 
chance to find chess sponsors for many years 
ahead... But this did not happen, and even 30 
years later chess has not in fact achieved die 
status of a professional sport. As Gothe aptly 
remarked, ‘if you get the first button wrong, 
you will never button yourself up properly.’ 

There is no doubt that, by putting forward 
‘exorbitant’ demands to the organisers of 
tournaments and matches, Fischer was aiming 
not so much for personal enrichment, but 
rather to raise the prestige of his favourite 
game, so that chess should occupy a worthy 
place in society, and chessplayers receive a just 
reward for their labours. ‘However much Mu¬ 
hammad Alt asked for his appearances, I will 
ask more!’ is not at all greed, as it may appear 
at first sight, but a desire to put chess on a par 
with big sports: boxing, tennis, basketball etc. 

Alas, diis noble desire was combined with 
extreme egocentricism, infantilism and a 
detachment from real life. While turning down 
million-dollar advertising contracts, the 
American champion was able to demand, for 
example, $150,000 for his participation in the 
Olympiad in Skopje (1972). But who was sup¬ 
posed to pay him this money? How in general is it 
possible to get by without sponsors?! And 
where there are sponsors, there also are con¬ 
tracts with certain financial conditions: the 
sponsors also have their interests. They don’t 
need scandals - they need advertising! 
Fischer’s tragic lack of understanding of this 
problem, a very important one for the fate of 
chess, has, unfortunately, extended to later 
generations of leading players. Demands for 
money without any obligations in return — this 
sad heritage of the 11th world champion has 
proved to be very long-lived... 

And, after all, the chess world was pinning 
great hopes on him. Without the slightest 
irony, Spassky called him ‘the president of our 



trades union’ and said: ‘All Fischer’s efforts, 
sometimes even sub-consciously, are directed 
towards a chess player’s labour being valued 
and respected. In himself he is a fairly modest, 
very serious, conscientious chess labourer.’ 

At the end of the year Fischer received the 
‘Chess Oscar’ - for the third time in a row. 
The world eagerly awaited his new appear¬ 
ances. Everyone remembered how, ten years 
earlier, replying to a question as to what he 
would do when he became world champion, 
Fischer had said: 

‘First of all I’ll make a tour of the whole 
world, giving exhibitions. I’ll charge unprece¬ 
dented prices. I’U set new standards. I’ll make 
them pay thousands. Then I’ll come home on 
a luxury liner. First-class. When I come home 
Fli write a couple of chess books and start to 
reorganize the whole game. I’ll have my own 
club. The Bobby Fischer... uh, die Robert J. 
Fischer Chess Club. It’ll be class. Tourna¬ 
ments in full dress. No bums in there. And I’ll 
hold big international tournaments in my club 
with big cash prizes.’ 

Alas, he fulfilled none of his promises. 
Never mind the round-the-world tour, the 
club that never opened. But could anyone 
have thought that Fischer would stop playing?! 
After achieving the goal of his life and a mind- 
boggling rating (2785!), he suddenly appeared 
to lose interest in chess. From then on Fischer 
appeared at tournaments only as an honoured 
guest. Petrosian recalled that in San Antonio 
(1972) die champion arrived in a private plane 
and the start of the round was put back by 15 
minutes. ‘Fischer was delayed and all this time, 
despite the overcast weather, the FIDE Presi¬ 
dent Max Euwe waited from him on the street 
by die entrance’ (incidentally, it was there that 
Fischer and Karpov became acquainted). 

His arrival at the tournament in Manila 
(1973) was arranged with even more pomp. 
Fischer was personally invited by the Filipino 
President Marcos and he played an exhibition 
game with him which was broadcast on televi¬ 
sion. It lasted five minutes and ended in a 


draw on the 8th move. The champion re¬ 
ceived $20,000! Such fees were unheard of in 
chess... Then another blitz game by Bobby 
was shown live — this time with a master, the 
President of the Philippines Chess Federation 
Florencio Campomanes, who had invited the 
famous guest onto his own television show. 
Fischer played quickly, but carelessly — and 
found himself in a dead-drawn endgame with 
opposite-coloured bishops. But, not at all em¬ 
barrassed, he began moving here and there 
and in the end his opponent’s flag fell. Cam¬ 
pomanes remembers that after the broadcast 
Bobby said to him: ‘I’m sorry, Florencio. Al¬ 
though you’re my friend, in front of everyone 
I couldn’t allow myself to play a draw with 
you.’ 

For his participation in Nice (1974) he 
again requested $150,000 and with the addi¬ 
tional. condition that he should play in a sepa¬ 
rate room! As a result the Americans were 
again left without their leader. True, there 
were rumours that Fischer was intending to 
participate in the work of the FIDE Congress, 
which had to approve the regulations for tire 
forthcoming world championship match. But 
the chess king did not in fact appear in Nice, 
preferring to ‘associate with the people’ via the 
President of the American Zone, Fred 
Cramer, who had represented his interests at 
the match in Reykjavik. It was possibly this 
arrogant step that prevented Fischer from 
carrying out a revolution in chess, and in the 
end cost him his champion’s crown... 

The point is that in 1971 FIDE took the 
decision to hold matches not of 24 games, but 
up to six wins (not counting draws). But, on 
becoming champion, Fischer had die idea of 
reviving the ‘Steinitz’ formula, and at the 1973 
congress Cramer read out his new proposals: 
an unlimited match up to 10 wins, but with a 
score of 9-9 the champion retains his title, that 
is, the challenger is obliged to wan with an 
advantage of two points! In reply to re¬ 
proaches about the unfairness of these condi¬ 
tions, Fischer cited the experience of the stars 
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of the past: ‘In the second match between 
Steinitz and Chigorin (1892) it was specially 
stipulated that if the score was 9-9 play would 
continue until one side scored diree more 
wins. This is a fair decision, since the last, 10th 
win can be accidental - as a result of excite¬ 
ment and a nervous breakdown. 7 

A commission headed by Euwe was set up 
to study this question, and early in 1974 it 
spoke out against the innovation. ‘However in 
Nice, at the General Assembly, Cramer read 
out a telegram from die world champion, in 
which he insisted on the acceptance of his 
proposals, 7 writes Yuri Averbakh, who wit¬ 
nessed the events. ‘The atmosphere became 
heated. After fierce arguments, a vote was 
taken on Fischer’s first demand - play to ten 
wins, and it was passed by a majority of two... 
Euwe adopted a neutral position. Perhaps it 
was for this reason that the delegates did not 
support Fischer’s second demand (on the re¬ 
taining of his ride with a 9-9 score) and, in 
addition, they placed a limit on the number of 
games in the match: not more than 36.’ 

Everyone was expecting Fischer to arrive, 
but at the evening session Euwe read out his 
new telegram: ‘As I made clear in my telegram 
to the FIDE delegates, the match conditions I 
proposed were non-negoriable. Mr. Cramer 
informs me that the rules of the winner being 
the first player to win ten games, draws not 
counting, unlimited number of games and if 
nine wins to nine match is drawn with cham¬ 
pion retaining tide and prize fund split equally 
were rejected by the FIDE delegates. By so 
doing FIDE has decided against my participa¬ 
tion in the 1975 world chess championship. I 
therefore resign my FIDE world chess cham¬ 
pion title. Sincerely, Bobby Fischer.’ 

Take note: he talked about the ‘FIDE 
world chess champion tide’, and this is no 
accident. Fischer was not giving up the ride of 
the strongest player in the world and, in his 
words, he was intending ‘to play matches as a 
real champion and only wirii those challengers 
who announce their withdrawal from FIDE.’ 


In effect, he wanted to return chess to the pre- 
Botvinnik era, when die champions them¬ 
selves decided with whom diey would play. 
This idea resembled diat which was expressed 
by Bronstein before the first Petrosian- 
Spassky match (1966): ‘But what... if as in the 
old days? The best player in the world chal¬ 
lenges the world champion and in a heated 
duel tries to wrest die tide? Is anyone against 
the idea? I personally am for it!’ 

At the end of 1974 the winner of the FIDE 
qualifying cycle was detennined - it was die 
leader of the new generation Anatoly Karpov, 
who had won his matches against Po- 
lugayevsky, Spassky and Korchnoi. In January 
1975 the news flew round the world that the 
Philippines was offering the astronomical sum 
of $5,000,000 as the prize fund for the 
Fischer-Karpov match! Plus one million for 
the organisation of the match, $80,000 to 
cover FIDE expenses and $70,000 for the 
development of chess in the Third World. It is 
probable that many pinched themselves: this 
golden rain — was it a dream?! But no, it was 
all true. Only one small matter remained: ei¬ 
ther to persuade Fischer, or - which seemed 
more probable ■ to persuade FIDE,... 

In March, hairing enlisted the support of 
thirty per cent of the federations, the Ameri¬ 
cans were able to convene an extraordinary 
FIDE Congress, in order to try once more to 
push Fischer’s demands. This was an unpleas¬ 
ant surprise for the Soviet side. Averbakh: 
‘The final Candidates match Karpov- 
Korchnoi had already shown that Anatoly was 
by no means a stayer, that after 18-20 games 
he weakens markedly and play to ten wins 
may be altogether dangerous for his health. 
Therefore we, naturally, seized at the last 
chance: at the clause that with a score of 9-9 
the champion retains his title.’ 

According to Botvinnik, ‘the position was 
critical, and it was thought that a majority of 
the delegates would support the new changes 
in the rules.’ Therefore on the eve of the Con¬ 
gress there appeared in die newspaper Sovetsky 



Sport an angry ‘Open letter to FIDE’, signed 
by the leading players in the country, including 
Geller, Korchnoi, Petrosian, Polugayevsky and 
Tal. The following day die Patriarch wrote an 
individual ‘Open letter to the FIDE Presi¬ 
dent’, in which he directly accused Euwe of 
conniving with Fischer... 

This massed preparatory bombardment had 
its effect: Euwe was meek and mild at the 
Congress, which determined the outcome. 
The Americans were able to achieve only the 
abolition of the limit on the number of games, 
but failed in their main aim: by a majority of 
just three, the delegates voted against the ill- 
starred ‘9-9’ clause (it is curious that the Third 
World voted for this, since it was very inter¬ 
ested in the match, but it was outweighed by 
the Socialist countries together with... Western 
Europe!). When Edmondson, who was repre¬ 
senting the interests of the world champion, 
was asked what were the chances now of the 
match taking place, he replied plainly: ‘None 
at all!’ 

On learning about the decision of Con¬ 
gress, Fischer promised: ‘1 will punish the 
chess world. It will not see any more of my 
games. I will not play any more!’ (it is possible 
that things would have ended this way, even 
had the voting been different). But Euwe, like 
all chess fans, continued to hope for a miracle. 
And on 1 April — the last date when the par¬ 
ticipants had to confirm their agreement to 
play the match - nothing had been received 
from Fisdier, and he gave him two more 
days... The answer was again silence. And on 3 
April the FIDE President declared Anatoly 
Karpov the new world champion. 

How seriously did Fischer prepare for the 
match? He himself stated that he ‘prepared to 
the last moment, studying Karpov’s games.’ 
This is quite possible. After all, if the extraor¬ 
dinary Congress had accepted his last condi¬ 
tion, Fischer would have had to come out¬ 
fighting. True, Botvinnik believed that ‘even in 
this case he would not have played, but would 
have looked for new quibbles and reasons to 


avoid playing.’ But 1 don’t think this is so. 
Contrary to existing opinion, both the match 
to ten wins and the draw in the event of a 9-9 
score were not invented as a defence against 
Karpov. I should remind you: Fischer sug¬ 
gested reverting to the ‘Steinitz’ formula at the 
1973 FIDE Congress, that is, before the start 
of the Candidates matches. And at that mo¬ 
ment, as is known, he did not: consider Kar¬ 
pov to be the favourite. And in general he did 
not yet have any grounds for doubting his 
powers. Fischer carefully followed things in 
the Soviet press and he could hardly have 
failed to notice the admissions made by the 
two winners of the Interzonal tournament in 
Leningrad. Korchnoi: ‘After soberly weighing 
up everything “for” and “against”, I come to 
the conclusion that I cannot hope to win a 
match with die world champion.’ Karpov: ‘I 
stick to my opinion that in 1975 no one will 
be able to beat Fischer.’ 

Why then did Karpov subsequently state 
that he had ‘good chances in a match with 
Fischer’? I think that the change in his mood 
occurred gradually, the nearer he approached 
to the cherished goal. A turning point could 
have been his convincing victory over the 
strongly performing Spassky, gained after a 
defeat at die start (+4—1=6). But he finally 
began to believe in himself after his victory 
over Korchnoi. It may be objected that this 
victory did not come at all easily to Karpov 
(+3—2=19), but it should not be forgotten that 
he w T as leading 3-0 and fell away only towards 
the end... Later Bobby declared: ‘If there is 
anyone I feared, it was Korchnoi. I don’t un¬ 
derstand his moves at ail and I don’t know 
how to play against him. But I believed that 
Korchnoi would not get through to me.’ But 
in my opinion, here he is posing: in fact 
Fischer was afraid of Karpov! 

The young challenger was developing liter¬ 
ally by die day, whereas in the two and a half 
years since Reykjavik the champion had not 
played a single game. However, in the public 
consciousness Fischer’s prestige remained 
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unshakeable, and his name exerted a truly 
magical effect. And although everyone gave 
Karpov his due, and in the absence of Fischer 
he had been awarded two ‘Chess Oscars’ (in 
1973 and 1974), few had any doubts about the 
outcome of the match. The only arguments 
concerned the score by which the ‘gifted 
player from the Urals’ would lose. 

But 1 feel that Karpov did indeed have 
good chances of winning. And Fischer almost 
certainly realised this. An analysis of the games 
from his matches provokes many questions. 
How would he have genuinely managed to 
combat Karpov? After all, Fischer often won 
by exploiting obvious mistakes by his oppo¬ 
nents, but with Karpov such mistakes were 
not typical, and with him such play would not 
have been successful. Already in his youth he 
was posing problems, the level of which might 
have been unbearable for the American (a 
detailed analysis of the two players’ chances 
will be given in Volume 5). 

On the whole, Fischer had objective rea¬ 
sons for fearing this match. In general he ex¬ 
perienced fear before the start of any event, 
and here it was a match with a new star! Kar¬ 
pov’s success came as a shock to the cham¬ 
pion: he had expected Spassky, Korchnoi or 
Petrosian to qualify from the Candidates. A 
match with any of them would have been an 
understandable matter for him: he would have 
known how to prepare, how to play. But with 
Karpov, it seems to me, Fischer simply did 
not understand how to fight. Firstly, the play 
of the young opponent was in any case very 
strong, and secondly, already in the course of 
the Candidates matches Karpov had risen to a 
qualitatively different level. Both his chess and 
his psychological stability were far higher than 
those of his older colleagues... 

Fischer, by contrast, was psychologically 
not ready for the match. The fact alone that, 
after winning the crown, he altogether gave up 
playing is a clear indication that his nerves 
were not in order. Not to play for three years 
at such an age is absurd! And I don’t believe in 


fairy-tales, that without playing in competi¬ 
tions you can maintain your form at a high 
level. ‘It is impossible to keep your skill under 
glass and extract it from there at your discre¬ 
tion,’ wrote the great Anders sen in 1857. ‘On 
the contrary, it is maintained only thanks to 
constant usage.’ Thus Botvinnik did not play 
for three years before his match with Bron- 
stein and he almost parted with his tide... And 
yet the pace of change in chess around 1950 is 
in no way comparable with the acceleration of 
the early 1970s, which, incidentally, was largely 
caused by Fischer himself! 

If we look at Fischer’s previous upsurges 
after breaks in play, we see that he always 
needed to warm up and initially by no means 
everything turned out ideally. But here there 
was no time for warming up: straight away he 
faced a decisive match! This is why the first 
thing Fischer did, on becoming world cham¬ 
pion, was to demand changes in the rules. An 
unlimited match, play to ten wins - in this way 
be wanted to secure himself, so that there was 
time to get into his stride. And here his de¬ 
mand of a draw with a score of 9-9 was a kind 
of litmus paper. This is like die switching of 
die 3rd game of his match with Spassky to a 
closed room. I think that, by insisting on this, 
he was simply checking how much his oppo¬ 
nent would yield. He didn’t yield! And Fischer 
probably realised that he faced a quite differ¬ 
ent match than die one in Reykjavik. He was 
in no doubt that Karpov would have left, had 
he been in Spassky’s position. Tricks such as 
those at die start of the match would not have 
worked with him! 

Of course, there w r as no single reason for 
Fischer’s refusal to play. Here a whole com¬ 
plex of reasons had an influence. Including, 
possibly this one. ‘As champion, Fischer ap¬ 
parently entrusted himself with too great a 
responsibility before the chess world, and he 
decided that he did not have die right to fail in 
tournaments, or even to lose a single game,’ 
thinks Taimanov. ‘A morbid internal unbal¬ 
ance developed: Fischer saddled himself with 



a burden, under which he buckled Sensing 
diat he was unable to conform to his chosen 
ideal, he began avoiding competitions. As a 
result of the development of his psychological 
complex, Fischer’s passionate and incompara¬ 
ble love for chess gave way to a feeling of fear, 
and moreover, fear not of a definite opponent, 
but of the chess process itself, in which acci¬ 
dental mistakes, alas, are inevitable.’ 

A pretty explanation. But it is possible that 
everything was far simpler. ‘Fischer was a sick 
man. Fie suffered from schizophrenia and he 
was afraid that an unlimited match would not 
fit in between aggravations of his illness,’ as¬ 
serts V.Krylov, an expert on die psycho- 
physiological rehabilitation of sportsmen, who 
worked with Karpov for two decades. ‘Before 
the match we were instructed to collect on 
him all the correspondence from all countries, 
where various Soviet organisations were ac¬ 
credited... We received several files with arti¬ 
cles about Fischer. We analysed this informa¬ 
tion and realised that the man was seriously 
ill.’ 

However, many people (although by no 
means everyone) are convinced of one thing: 
all Fischer’s conditions should have been met, 
and then he would have agreed to play the 
match. That is the opinion of Florencio Cam- 
pomanes, who was then close to him, at the 
same time adding: ‘But what would have hap¬ 
pened next is not clear.’ Hanon Russell, on die 
contrary, is sure that Bobby would not have 
played under any conditions... In any case, I 
also think that everything should have tried to 
ensure that the match took place: it would 
have been of enormous benefit to chess. On 
the other hand, Fischer’s unwillingness to play 
showed that at that moment he was extremely 
unsure of himself. After all, he had not taken 
part in competitions for almost three years 
and, whatever is said, a world champion is 
after all bound to play chess and demonstrate 
that he is the strongest. 

Karpov was the representative of a new 
generation, which Fischer had not yet beaten, 


and with which he had practically not even 
played (apart from a few games with Mecking, 
Andersson, Hubner and Browne). For him 
Karpov was both a chess and a human mys¬ 
tery, genuine terra incognita — and for Fischer 
this was the last straw. As it was, he found it 
hard to sit down at the board, and here there 
was also the fear of die unknown. Had 
Korchnoi, Spassky or Petrosian qualified for a 
match widi him, I drink that Fischer would 
have played. Definitely! Fie would have been 
confident in himself and this would have been 
a continuation of his era. But Karpov marked 
the onset of a different era! 

At any event, the chess crown returned to 
the Soviet Union. But in his very first press 
conference as world champion, Karpov made 
this reply to a question about a possible match 
with Fischer: ‘Since the right to a return match 
was abolished a long time ago, it can only be a 
question of an unofficial match. It should be 
restricted to 24-30 games... If Fischer re¬ 
sponds to my suggestions, I am prepared to 
meet him.’ 

In fact, if die Philippines were prepared to 
put up five million dollars, then under these 
circumstances why not play a commercial 
match? Then everyone would be happy and 
the crown would be intact. Fischer: ‘In April 
1975 I read a report that Karpov wanted to 
play an unofficial match with me. I did not 
believe my eyes, thinking it was red propa¬ 
ganda. The main thing that interested me was 
whether this information could be considered 
reliable.’ 

Fischer was ready to play, but he did not 
want to make the first ‘move’. The role of 
intermediary was taken on by the President of 
the Philippines Chess Federation, Florencio 
Campomanes, who was dreaming of staging 
this match. He gave Karpov a telex number by 
which he could contact Fischer. But Karpov 
also did not want to take the initiative. A solu¬ 
tion was found by Bjelica: ‘When a series of 
television films about the world champions 
was being made, 1 asked Karpov to record an 
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appeal to Fischer, and he agreed. Karpov said: 
“I should like a friendly match up to eight 
wins, but I need about four months for prepa¬ 
ration. I am agreeable to playing in Manila, but 
only in die autumn — in view of the climate.” I 
sent this appeal to Fischer...’ 

The first round of negotiations took place 
in the Tokyo Hilton Hotel on 25 July 1976 (by 
an amazing coincidence, the very day when 
Korchnoi requested political asylum in Hol¬ 
land!). Apart from die two world champions, 
die only people present were Campomanes 
and the President of the Japanese Federation 
Matsumoto. Fischer immediately said that he 
wanted to play to ten wins, and with a score of 
9-9 to three more wins. Karpov objected that 
in tliis case the match could drag out for six 
months (after all, both of them rarely lost), 
and suggested playing to six wins, with a re¬ 
striction on the number of games. But Fischer 
stuck to Inis guns. Karpov: ‘Then I suggested: 
let’s play with a fixed break; say, after three 
months. He was obstinate: no breaks. He was 
obviously afraid that during a break all die 
Soviet grandmasters would work for me.’ In 
the end, according to Fischer, ‘Karpov seemed 
to have decided to play. We agreed on the end 
of 1976. However, he hesitated, letting it be 
known that he couldn’t then take a definite 
decision. ”1 must have a think and agree cer¬ 
tain questions,” he said.’ 

They agreed to keep everything secret and 
arranged to meet a month later - during this 
time Karpov hoped in Moscow to obtain per¬ 
mission for die match. But unexpectedly a 
scandal broke out! Matsumoto took one photo 
at the meeting, supposedly for his family al¬ 
bum, but a few days later the agency France - 
Pmse circulated it around the world together 
with a report on the meeting in Tokyo... 

By holding negotiations by-passing the 
Sports Committee, Karpov was pinning his 
hopes on the higher authorities. He had been 
counting on arranging everything ‘on the 
quiet’, but the publication of the photograph 
spoiled everything. Two weeks after the 


meeting in Tokyo, die Chairman of die Sports 
Committee Sergey Pavlov sent a secret 
memorandum to the Communist Party 
Central Committee, in which he suggested 
altogether rejecting the staging of an unofficial 
match between Karpov and Fischer. The main 
arguments were these: 'although for the 
moment Fischer does not direedy associate 
this match with die conferring of die title of 
world champion, it can be expected that 
subsequendy he will do this,’ and ‘a loss for 
Karpov would not only to some extent 
dethrone him as world champion, but would 
also cause him a psychological trauma, as 
occurred with Spassky.’ 

In the Central Committee they heeded this 
opinion. But Karpov continued to be obsti¬ 
nate: either he really did not want to be con¬ 
sidered a ‘paper champion’, or else he was 
blinded by the enormous prize fund. Their 
next meeting took place at the end of August 
in Cordoba (according to Campomanes, ini¬ 
tially they planned to meet in Linares, but then 
they decided that diere would be too many 
'prying eyes’ there). But they were also unable 
to keep it a secret: when Fischer flew in to 
Madrid he was recognised by a photographer. 
And since Karpov was playing in a tourna¬ 
ment in Montilla (a small town close to Cor¬ 
doba), everyone quickly guessed the reason for 
die secret visit, During their conversation only 
Campomanes was present. Fischer continued 
to insist on his conditions. Then, as a com¬ 
promise, Karpov suggested playing to eight 
wins. But Fischer would not yield. In the end 
the agreement was again not signed... 

I know the details of all these negotiations, 
in particular, from my trainer Alexander 
Nikitin, who was working in die Sports 
Committee at die time. It was he who in¬ 
formed Pavlov about the France-Pmse report, 
regarding it as his duty, and for three months, 
with the approval of the leadership, he studied 
the foreign press, looking for information 
about the forthcoming match. This all ended 
sadly for him. 



Nikitin: ‘On learning that the USSR Chess 
Federation had become aware of the negotia¬ 
tions and in connection with this was prepar¬ 
ing some statement, Fischer, who had a patho¬ 
logical hatred of any land of organisation, 
immediately lost interest in the match. Karpov 
was enraged, on learning of my actions, which 
I had no intention of hiding... He demanded 
of the Sports Committee Chairman dial: I 
should be sacked and he supported this de¬ 
mand with phone calls from die higher au¬ 
thorities. This tense stand-off lasted for diree 
months, since there were no valid reasons for 
dismissal. But Karpov took tliis matter to the 
top and again put pressure on the Sports 
Committee, which finally decided to give me a 
“New Year present”, by ordering my dismissal 
on 31 December.’ 

Subsequently Alexander Sergeevich publicly 
promised to ‘remove Karpov from the 
throne.’ And he kept his word! Incidentally, 
doesn’t this story 7 remind you of something? 
In my opinion, there is a direct analogy. In 
1945 Botvinnik achieved the removal of Boris 
Vainstein from the post of director of Soviet 
chess, angered by the fact diat he had spoken 
out against his match with Alekhine. Vainstein 
did not promise anything publicly (it was not 
the time for that), but he applied every 7 effort 
in bringing David Bronstein to a match for 
the world championship and in trying to over¬ 
throw Botvinnik. 

Realising that Pavlov could not be circum¬ 
vented, Karpov wrote him an ‘official’ letter 
early in October. After explaining that ‘our 
motherland needs a chess king, and not, as the 
foreign press writes, “a prince, invested with 
royal powers”,’ he painted a genuinely fright¬ 
ening prospect in the event of him avoiding an 
encounter with Fischer: 

‘a) in this case it will hardly be possible to 
remove from the agenda a question that is 
being discussed in certain circles, about organ¬ 
ising a professional league comprising Fischer, 
Korchnoi, Mecking, Larsen and others, as a 
result of which a split in the international 


chess movement will occur and the title of 
world champion, which by right is held by our 
country, will be devalued; 

b) if an unofficial match does not take 
place, then it is highly probable diat Fischer’s 
participation in an official match for the world 
championship can be expected — in the 1977 
Candidates matches the generation of players 
beaten by him will be unable to offer serious 
resistance...’ 

And as a conclusion: ‘By entering into ne¬ 
gotiations now with die American grandmas¬ 
ter and agreeing to a match with him, this will 
almost certainly divert him from die official 
events for the world championship.’ If only 
this had been known to Fischer! 

But Pavlov was adamant. The decision, 
countersigned by the Central Committee Po¬ 
litical Bureau member M.Suslov, the chief 
ideologist of die country, did not leave,-any 
hopes: ‘The USSR Sports Committee contin¬ 
ues to consider that the staging of such a 
match is in principle inexpedient.’ True, in¬ 
stead of a ban on holding any negotiations, the 
following was then recommended: ‘In the 
event of specific conditions being received 
from Fischer and his partners, we consider it 
expedient to drag out die negotiadons, and 
also together with A.E. Karpov to work out 
such counter-proposals, which would create 
preferable conditions for the world champion 
and would be unacceptable for R.Fischer.’ 

This secret directive explains why, even af¬ 
ter the Suslov ‘veto’, Karpov continued his 
contacts with Fischer. And why the next time 
they saw each other was only a year later. 
Their third (and, as is customarily thought, 
last) meeting occurred on 19 October 1977 at 
a Chinese restaurant in Washington. Karpov 
writes diat ‘before it everything was prepared, 
die schedule was arranged, the conditions 
were specified.’ If this is indeed so, when why 
does Fischer state: ‘As before I suggested play¬ 
ing to 10 wins, and with a score of 9-9 - to 
diree more wins. Karpov categorically refused. 
However, the impression was that the match 
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coaid still be saved by adopting Karpov’s 
rules. In Washington Campomancs tried to 
persuade me to make a compromise, by de¬ 
scribing die virtues of a limited match. I hesi¬ 
tated. But then I realised that the stakes were 
unequal: one side was looking for a pretext to 
leave everything as it was, while for the other 
side principles were important, to avoid a 
chance result.’ 

But according to Karpovs version, the 
stumbling-block was the name of the match. 
Fischer insisted on diis: ‘Match for the profes¬ 
sional world championship’. Karpov objected 
to the word ‘professional’. Campomanes sug¬ 
gested a compromise: to sign the agreement in 
the form that it was, and correct die name 
later. 

‘Fischer reluctandy agreed and picked up 
his pen. On the other copy I too was about to 
place my signature, but I suddenly saw diat 
Fischer had put down his pen - and 1 broke 
off. 

“What’s the matter, Bobby?” asked Cam¬ 
pomanes. 

“I can’t do it like this,” said Fischer. “I can’t 
do it in parts. Either everything straight away, 
or nothing.” ’ 

This version is also confirmed by Campo¬ 
manes, who clarified that after the restaurant 
one more, genuinely last meeting occurred - 
late evening in the Philippines Embassy (ob¬ 
viously, the publicising of this fact was espe¬ 
cially undesirable for the Soviet champion). 
Specially for this purpose a friend of Campo¬ 
manes, the vice-consul Leonsio Kaday, 
opened the office and typed out the text of 
the match agreement himself. All die points, 
including the prize fund of two million dollars, 
were fully agreed, and it only remained for 
Fischer and Karpov to place their signatures. 
But die clay after his meeting with Anatoly, 
Bobby unexpectedly said to Campomanes: 
‘Let’s insert a point here that this is a match 
for the professional world championship.’ 
Campo objected: ‘But this wasn’t agreed!’ But 
Fischer insisted: ‘Never mind, put it in.’ Who 


could disobey him?... in die evening Karpov 
carefully read the agreement, signing each 
page: he signed the first, die second... but on 
die third he asked: ‘What’s this?!’ And he re¬ 
fused to sign! No kind of persuasion was able 
to help (see above). This indicates, as Cam¬ 
pomanes points out, that it was really Fischer 
who wrecked the match; he realised perfecdy 
well that Karpov would not sign the agree¬ 
ment in this form. 

It would appear that the line can be drawn 
here. But... ‘On returning to his homeland 
A.Karpov requested the USSR Sports Com¬ 
mittee to allow him to agree to such a match 
in 1979, on the condition that in 1978 he 
would defend his ride of world champion in 
an official match against the winner of the 
Candidates event,’ Pavlov reported to the 
Communist Party Central Committee. ‘Being 
confident in his powers, Karpov thought that 
success in a match with Fischer -would 
strengthen the prestige of the Soviet Chess 
School and would destroy the halo of 
Fischer’s invincibility created in the West.’ 

Strangely enough, on this occasion Suslov 
gave it the OK. But it was too late. Fischer 
either felt himself to be burned out, or he got 
frightened, or he decided that he was simply 
being made a fool of — but he never again of¬ 
fered to play a match with Karpov. 



When one of the directors of American chess, 
George Koltanowski, was asked in 1974 what 
Fischer was doing, he replied: ‘Playing an ac¬ 
tive part in his religious sect, pursuing three 
lawsuits and preparing for the world champi¬ 
onship match.’ In that order. 

However, by that time Fischer had already 
gone cool towards The Worldwide Church of 
God’ (one of the branches of Adventism). He 
had joined it as a ‘sympathiser’ back in the 
early 1960s, in an attempt to restore his peace 
of mind after the heavy blows of fate that be¬ 
fell him in Curasao and Varna. In 1964 he 
admitted to a journalist: ‘Religion helps me to 



play chess better - and that’s the only reason 
I’m interested in it.’ Petrosian remembered 
that on one occasion during the Olympiad in 
Havana (1966) he was walking along the sea¬ 
front with Fischer. Suddenly the American cut 
short the conversation, switched on his tran¬ 
sistor radio and began searching for some 
broadcast. It was a radio sermon and Bobby 
began listening to it with interest... 

Fischer assiduously avoided playing on Sat¬ 
urdays (when he was forbidden to engage in 
any ‘sinful things’, among which the sect lead¬ 
ers included chess) and on days of religious 
festivals, but it would appear that he was not 
especially devout. Here is some evidence by 
Vasyukov, relating to the Interzonal tourna¬ 
ment in Sousse (1967): ‘Although the religious 
days of Reshevsky and Fischer coincide, the 
two players practise different religions: the 
first — Jewish, the second - Seventh Day Ad¬ 
ventist. But whereas on “prayer days” Re¬ 
shevsky really was absent, and, so it is said, 
travelled to the synagogue in Tunis, Fischer 
engaged in everything you like, apart from his 
direct tournament obligations. I do not wish 
to cast doubts on the sincerity of Fischer’s 
religious views, but it was strange to observe 
how he would arrive at the tournament hall 
and analyse the games that had concluded, and 
on one occasion he went up to our grandmas¬ 
ters and asked them to teach him to play 
dominoes. After this he happily played the 
game all evening.’ 

At the time Fischer’s fascination with Ad¬ 
ventism cost him dearly. He accumulated four 
postponed games in Sousse, which initially 
caused conflicts, and in the end led to him 
withdrawing from the tournament and missing 
an entire Candidates cycle (cf. the chapter 
‘Hara-Kiri’). 

Fischer gave one-tenth of his earnings to 
the sect. This comprised an especially consid¬ 
erable sum in 1972, after Reykjavik. There was 
the prospect of shares from million dollar ad¬ 
vertising contracts, and the head of the sect 
Herbert Armstrong decided to strike while the 


iron was hot. After promising Fischer that 
Christ would make his second coming in 

1975, he invited him to settle in Pasadena (a 
fashionable suburb of Los Angeles). The 
champion agreed: the sect headquarters 
seemed to him to be an ideal place to hide 
away from the eyes of strangers and to calm 
his nerves before a difficult match. In addi¬ 
tion, as an exception he was granted condi¬ 
tions that were the privilege of only the most 
famous guests. 

This idyll did not last long. Already in 1974 a 
report appeared in the press that Fischer had 
‘completely given up his religious activities and 
was engaged in preparing for the world cham¬ 
pionship match.’ Soon the reason also came to 
light: the spiritual fathers had demanded an 
increase in his payments from 10 to 20 per cent 
of his earnings. Fischer was outraged and de¬ 
clared that he was considering the question of 
his possible further stay in The Worldwide 
Church of God’. But for the time being, despite 
all the disagreements, he met all Armstrong’s 
demands and even put the house he had 
bought in Pasadena at the disposal of the sect. 

Fischer’s patience became exhausted in 

1976. ‘The sect leaders are terrible hypocrites. 
I trusted them ten per cent, not more. But 
when they announced the second coming of 
Christ and deceived me, they did not even 
apologise! After Reykjavik I paid them one 
fifth of my earnings. Altogether this cost me 
94 thousand dollars! I brought a charge of 
swindling with a claim for 3 million dollars, 
but the Pasadena public prosecutor refused to 
consider it! Of course, I left die sect...’ 

It was stated diat one of the reasons for 
Fischer’s split with the sect members was his 
former second Lombardy. The press wrote: 
This Catholic priest acts on the sect Advent¬ 
ists like a red nig to a bull, since, according to 
their dogma, the Church of Rome is a weapon 
of Satan.’ 

However, Fischer spent much more time 
and effort on the court processes involving 
die Chester Fox cinema company and the 
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journalist Brad Darrach: in the first of these he 
was die defendant, and in the second - the 
petitioner. 

Chester Fox sued him for $1,750,000 for 
wrecking the filming of the match in Reykja¬ 
vik (I should remind you that, contrary to die 
signed contract, only the 1st and 8th games 
were filmed). The court process dragged out 
for many years. At any event, in 1977 the Eng¬ 
lish magazine Chess reported that Fischer was 
periodically coming to New York at die sum¬ 
mons of the court, and had grown a beard and 
moustache and coloured them ginger to avoid 
being recognised by reporters. How it all 
ended is unclear. Initially Fischer’s interests 
were defended by Paul Marshall. But then he 
could not contain himself, explaining that he 
had ‘never met such an uncommunicative, 
unapproachable and unresponsive client.’ In 
the end the lawyer himself took Fischer to 
court, demanding reimbursement for expendi¬ 
ture totalling $2967.96... 

The world champion was caused even 
more unpleasantness by his three-year lawsuit 
with Brad Darrach, the author of Bobby Fischer 
vs. the Rest of the World (1974). In the opinion of 
Gligoric, it was the publication of this book 
that played a fatal role in Fischer’s decision to 
avoid the 1975 match: ‘The book struck a se¬ 
rious blow to his painfully sensitive state of 
mind. At one time Darrach was close to 
Fischer, but then he exploited Bobby’s trust¬ 
fulness for commercial aims. The book hu¬ 
miliated Fischer’s dignity and presented him in 
a ridiculous light. Even die very tide sets the 
talented player against the whole world. If 
account is taken of the fact that the book con¬ 
tained significant inaccuracies, it can imagined 
how this reflected on the emotional state of 
the American grandmaster.’ 

This can also be judged from the words of 
Fischer himself: This book caused me moral 
damage. It insulted me! Interference in some¬ 
one’s personal life is inadmissible, but the 
USA Chess Federation even advertised it. I 
went to court and demanded compensation - 


20 million dollars. This is not really so much. 
Darrach insulted and betrayed me. In conver¬ 
sations with him I expressed views and opin¬ 
ions which were not meant to be made public. 
He promised to keep silent, but as soon as the 
opportunity appeared to make some money, 
he didn’t give a damn! He even told lies! 

The case was considered twice: first in 
New York and then in Los Angeles. And, can 
you imagine, the action was thrown out! The 
swindler was proved to be an honest man! 
Incomprehensible! As a mark of protest I re¬ 
fused to pay my income-tax... 1 despise you, 
journalists! You scatter your nonsense around 
the world, without absolutely no concern for 
the consequences to which tills can lead. Eve¬ 
rything that you touch on, you turn into an 
object of gossip and speculation!’ 

A genuine cry from the heart. It is clear 
what caused such a stormy reaction: Fischer 
had trusted the ‘fellow from Lift, as he called 
Darrach, he was frank with him, and the latter 
simply betrayed him. They became friends in 
October 1971, when after the conclusion of 
the match with Petrosian they spent several 
days together. Darrach’s ‘Argentine reminis¬ 
cences’, published later in Life , became a reve¬ 
lation - this was a Fischer that no one had 
seen before: 

‘...Not long before dawn he began saying 
how terrible life was for people in cities, and 
how he liked nature and die countryside. I 
told him about a ranch that I knew', and sug¬ 
gested that we fly there in a small plane. At 
first he was delighted with the idea, but then 
he fixed his eyes on me, the colour went out 
of his cheeks, and his jaw dropped a little, as 
though he had just been struck. 

‘ “I don’t know' anything about this plane,” 
he said quietly. “Suppose the Russians do 
something with die motor or something else. 
What I mean is that people have no idea about 
die enormous importance of chess. Now' they 
simply want to get rid of me...” 

‘Less than an hour after taking off from 
Buenos Aires the plane landed on a level strip 



of pasture-land! After spending almost a year 
in hotels without a break, Fischer, walking 
across the grass, felt like a convict on seeing 
the sunshine. “O!” was all he could say. 

The landowner’s house stood in a park 
among tropical pines and tall plane-trees. A 
fat, friendly collie waddled towards us across 
die lawn. She was called Ruby, and she and 
Fischer fell in love at first sight. 

‘In the space of two hours they romped 
right around the ranch. Ruby attacked an ar¬ 
madillo, but Fischer drove her off, and for ten 
minutes he stood shocked. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know: did he see something in com¬ 
mon between himself and this frightened litde 
creature? 

‘On returning to die house, we sat down at 
the table, and the hostess prepared a very tasty 
Argentine-style beef stew with vegetables. 
Fischer, who was in a state of euphoria, drank 
two glasses of red wine straight off. I know 
that no one had ever seen him drinking. 

‘After dinner, together with Ruby, who 
faithfully ran alongside, Fischer went for a ride 
on a horse. He leaped into the saddle, but 
twisted the reins around Ills own neck. Sud¬ 
denly he began to shake strongly, he looked 
frightened - he was dreadfully afraid. After 
the ride he fell asleep in a chair. Ruby slept on 
the floor at his feet. “Here the people are 
really splendid,” he murmured in surprise 
when we were leaving. “You know you can 
trust them.” ’ 

This entire story with Darrach enables us to 
understand why Fischer was so suspicious of 
journalists. He did not trust them! What tricks 
they got up to, in order to get an interview 
with him. Once the journalist Holly Ruis man¬ 
aged to record a conversation -with him. Tire 
indignant Fischer appeared at her home and 
struck her. To avoid going to jail, he had to 
pay a fine of $5,000... 

Few were able to penetrate ‘with impunity’ 
into Fischer’s private life. One of those fortu¬ 
nate enough to do so was the Swiss Yve 
Kraushaar, who obtained a meeting with the 


‘Pasadena recluse’ in 1978. His book Bobby 
Fischer heute is simply a mine of information. It 
is not without reason that it is widely quoted. 
Do you recognise this? ‘Outwardly Bobby had 
greatly changed during the years of his seclu¬ 
sion, but: by no means for the worse. Fie had 
grown a beard, which, one sensed, he carefully 
tended and fostered, he was even broader in 
the shoulders, and with his shock of slightly 
curly, dark chestnut hair, fresh complexion 
and powerful physique he resembled a peasant 
who had just returned from hay-making. He 
was wearing an elegant dark-grey suit, obvi¬ 
ously made to measure, a light striped shirt 
and a tie of the same colour as the suit.’ 

In that conversation Fischer talked a great 
deal: about Leonid Stein, whose sudden death 
shocked him, about his meeting in Tokyo with 
Karpov, about how he surprised Petrosian, by 
saying to him in Russian during a blitz game: 
‘You’re in check, grandmaster!’, about his re¬ 
cent visit to Morphy’s house in New Orleans... 
He admitted that his main fascination now 
was chess computers: ‘I am studying various 
programs for them and I want to write my 
own! It is possible that within a few decades a 
computer will appear that is capable of beating 
a grandmaster. I consider this perfectly possi¬ 
ble.’ He himself liked to play against the ma¬ 
chines: ‘This has its advantages. At least, when 
a computer loses a game to you, it does not 
accuse you of beating it with the help of hyp¬ 
nosis or telepathy.’ 

The clarity of Fischer’s thinking is stagger¬ 
ing. ‘In my view, chess has been degraded in 
recent years, and the blame for this lies with 
FIDE. There are too many tournaments with 
a grandmaster norm. Everyone is trying to 
become a grandmaster as soon as possible, 
and many become one without having the 
slightest justification. It doesn’t seem to con¬ 
cern them, that in this way they are not so 
much elevating themselves, as devaluing the 
title.’ Words that could very well have been 
said today! 

And what about this passage? In reply to a 
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risky remark by a guest, that towards the end 
of their lives Morphy and Steinitz became 
mentally deranged, Fischer said imperturbably: 
‘Everybody is crazy, it is just that some are 
able to conceal this better than others. Many 
also consider me to be not all there, merely 
because I. do not fit in with their pattern of 
life.’ Perhaps he had problems with Iris nerves 
at that time, but hardly with his mental state... 

And another amazing piece of evidence. 
The following phrase by Fischer is well 
known: ‘Lawsuits have swallowed up all my 
money.’ Meanwhile, according to Kraushaar, 
two Mexican oil magnates had earlier wanted 
to force their way through to Bobby, having 
expressed their readiness to lay out one and a 
half million dollars for a meeting, but without 
success. Principles are more important than 
money! And even when, with the years, he 
became hard up, the ‘first millionaire of pro¬ 
fessional chess’, as Fischer was once called, 
did not betray himself. In the press it was writ¬ 
ten that he was living only on occasional royal¬ 
ties from reprints of his book My 60 Memorable 
Games and on a small gratuity, paid every 
month to him by the wife of a Californian 
businessman. ‘However, up till now Fischer 
has rejected all offers, not being tempted even 
by the seven-figure sums that they could have 
brought him.’ 

In May 1981 Fischer found himself behind 
bars. Reports of his unusual way of life had 
appeared many times in the press: sleeping 
during die day, getting up towards evening 
and, waiting for die dead of night, when no 
one could recognise him, going out for a walk. 
During one of diese walks the ex-world 
champion was stopped by the police — on 
suspicion of robbing© a bank. Since he only 
possessed an expired driving licence and had 
no valid ID, Fischer was put in jail, where he 
was kept for two days. What occurred there 
shocked him: 

‘They starved me and didn’t give me any¬ 
thing to clrink. I was stripped naked. I was 
thrown in this state into a cold cell, where 


there was a draught blowing and nothing to 
cover myself with. To avoid freezing, I tore 
open a plastic mattress and crawled inside. 
Then they brought another case against me 
damage to prison property! 1 simply could not 
believe that here, in rite civilised United States, 
American citizens could treat other American 
citizens in this way. And all this happened 
without a judge, without any accusation 
against me. My only crime was that 1 had 
nothing to say to these gangsters - the Pasa¬ 
dena police!!! It is incredible, but true... I 
couldn’t keep silent. 1 wrote a book Hon l was 
tortured in the Pasadena jailhonsel 

The book caused a sensation and was trans¬ 
lated into several languages. Everyone was 
perplexed: how could this happen to a man 
who not long before had been the idol of all 
America! 

About the subsequent life of Robert 
Fischer there is little reliable evidence. There¬ 
fore it is better to listen to Fischer himself: i 
live in California - sometimes in Pasadena, 
sometimes in San Francisco, sometimes in Los 
Angeles - and 1 want only one dung: to be 
finally left in peace! What does it matter to you 
what 1 am doing and whether 1 will return to 
chess? To get nd of uninvited visitors and 
dieir stupid questions, 1 have changed my 
name, but they continue to pursue me! I am 
no longer interested in either fame or money. 
And your information from the newspapers is 
like a continuing adventure novel, wluch 1 
have no desire to read even- day.’ 

From April 1975 onwards reports began 
appearing regularly in die press that Fischer 
was intending to piav a match with this or that 
grandmaster (outside the framework of FIDE, 
of course, since he continued to consider him¬ 
self the rightful world champion and declined 
to participate in die 1977 quarter-final 
matches). But each time the hopes of Fischer’s 
return were not realised. Negotiations with 
Mecking about a 'match for the title of world 
champion 1976’ came to nothing. Rumours 
about a forthcoming encounter with 


Korchnoi also proved to be ‘strongly exagger¬ 
ated’. ‘Commercial’ matches with Ljubojevic 
(1976), Gligoric (1979) and Timman (1983) 
also did not take place. He requested one and 
a half million dollars for a match with the lat¬ 
ter, which gave grounds for assuming: ‘Fischer 
no longer wants to play, but in the financial 
sense he is exploiting the faint hopes diat mil¬ 
lions of his supporters still harbour.’ 

Fischer was ready to play, only if he had no 
doubts about his complete superiority. In 
1977 he easily defeated a computer at die 
Massachusetts institute of Technology (3-0), 
and he crushed his teacher Collins in a training 
match (+16—1=3). But as for meetings with 
grandmasters, games or evidence were not 
once put forward. A ‘secret match’ with Biyi- 
asas turned out on verification to be normal 
blitz games, which Fischer ‘indulged in’ during 
a two-month stay in the Canadian’s home. 
‘We played a hundred blitz games, and I didn’t 
win a single one!’ declared the shocked Biyi- 
asas. A few years later die Argentinean 
Quinteros stated that ‘Bobby is perfectly al¬ 
right and has in no way lost his former playing 
qualities.’ But could his words be believed? 
After all, Quinteros was a friend of Fischer 
and he did not want to add himself to the 
‘club of gas-bags’, which already included 
grandmasters Robert Byrne, .'Larry Evans, the 
biographer Frank Brady and even his second 
William Lombardy, all of whom had been 
incautious enough to be excessively frank with 
the press. 

The chess world dreamed of the return of 
the ‘Pasadena recluse’, but with every year the 
hopes of a miracle diminished. 1 have to admit 
that 1 too did not believe in it. And when in 
the summer of 1992 it was reported that on 2 
September - exactly 20 years after die conclu ¬ 
sion of the match in Reykjavik - the ‘return 
match of the 20th century’ between Fischer 
and Spassky would start, this became a sensa¬ 
tion! Although rumours about their constant 
contacts filtered into the press, it appeared 
that on this occasion too tilings would not go 


any further than discussions. According to 
Spassky, it all came about spontaneously: ‘I 
often meet Fischer. Recently 1 was at his place 
and I asked whether he would agree to play a 
match with me after such a long interval. 
Fischer replied: “Although you are constantly 
playing, whereas 1 haven’t appeared for twenty 
years, I’m still stronger than you.” Time 
passed. One day Fischer phoned me and sug¬ 
gested playing the match. He explained in de¬ 
tail - when and where, what conditions. 
Yugoslavia was immediately mentioned. And 
he asked: “Alright?” I replied: “Excellent, 
Bobby!” ’ 

It certainly was excellent: the prize fund 
was to be five million dollars! Of course, this 
was not publicity money. This sum was put up 
for ‘Fischer’s second coming’ by a Yugoslav 
banker with a dubious reputation, Jezdimir 
Vasiljevic, who until then was not known in 
chess circles (he was the director of a very 
large ‘financial pyramid’ in Yugoslavia, and 
soon after the match he ran off with the inves¬ 
tors’ money). To judge by the press reports, a 
sizeable contribution was also made by the 
FIDE President Florencio Campomanes: he 
supposedly met the American’s main demand, 
by signing a document to the effect that 
Robert Fischer continued to be the world 
champion. The paradoxical thing about these 
reports is that in 1985, after my victory over 
Karpov, the same Campomanes officially pro¬ 
claimed me world champion — and then did 
the same three more times: in 1986, 1987 and 
1990! However, everyone understood: for the 
possibility of again seeing Fischer at the 
chessboard one would sign any paper... 

However, Campomanes categorically as¬ 
serts that after 1972-75 FIDE never recog¬ 
nised Fischer as the world champion. Campo 
was invited to Yugoslavia and visited the is¬ 
land of Svcti-Stefan, where the first part of the 
‘return match’ was held, but he associated only 
with Torre and Gligoric, and not once with 
Fischer (and before this they had not seen 
each other since 1981). 
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The match was played according to the 
Fischer formula of 1975: up to 10 wins, and 
with a score of 9-9 the champion retains his 
tide. But there was also a novelty: the regula¬ 
tions did not envisage any adjournments, and 
for the first time use was made of electronic 
'anti-time-trouble’ clocks with the addition of 
time (a revolutionary innovation of Fischer!). 
The time control was 40 moves in 1 hour 51 
minutes, but after each move made the player 
automatically gained a minute. For his seconds 
Spassky invited his former compatriots Nikitin 
and Balashov, and Fischer - the Filipino 
grandmaster Torre. 

And so die day that everyone had been 
awaiting finally arrived. ‘A tall, thickset man 
with a beard and sideburns, making up for the 
hair that had disappeared from his head, 
walked up to the chess table widi a familiar 
gait and unhurriedly sat down in a spacious 
chair. He slightly leaned back and, stretching 
out his legs, began carefully examining the two 
chess armies awaiting battle. A piercing glance 
of his deep-set eyes alighted on the greying, 
also slightly more corpulent, but equally solid 
man sitting opposite. For an instant his face 
lost its severity - the opponent was an old 
friend, but the long, strong fingers, like mag¬ 
netised little figures, were already carrying out 
the rapid and customary ritual, adjusting the 
white army and with every movement rapidly 
reducing die chess commander’s world of 
perception to the dimension of the 64-squares 
stretching out directly in front of him.’ 
(Nikitin) 

Game 107 

R.Fiseber-B.Spassky 

Match, Sveti-Stefan 1992,1st game 
_ IG) 1 Gopt'Z C95 

1 e 4 e5 2 £tf3 4)c6 3 AbB a6 4 £.a4 4)f6 
5 0-0 Ae7 6 Sel b5 7 AbZ d0 8 c3 0-0 9 
h3 £>b8 10 d4 4)bd7 11 4lbd2 (11 c4 - 

Volume 2, Game No.96) 11 ...iLb7 12 Jlc2 
Ie8 13 £>f1 


During the twenty years that had passed 
since Reykjavik, Bobby had become more 
sedate, and rather than the sharp 13 b4 {Game 
No.104) he preferred an unhurried develop¬ 
ment of events. 

13...Jlf8 14 £lg3 g6 15 Ag5!? 



It is interesting that Fischer never employed 
either the main continuation 15 a4 c5 16 d5, 
or 15 b3, which has been fashionable since the 
1990s {Volume 3, Game No.82). 

15...h@ (after 15...&g7 16 Wd2 White has 
unpleasant pressure) 16 Jtd2 iLg7 

The traditional move. But Black’s counter- 
play is much more lively after 16...exd4! 17 
cxd4 c5 — the 3rd game went 18 JLf4 cxd4 19 
4)xd4 43e5 with equality, while in the 5th after 
18 d5! 4)b61? 19 Ia5 (19 Well?) 19...£tfd7 20 
b3 Jkg7 21 Ic l Wf6i? a double-edged posi¬ 
tion arose and White, after making several 
weak, impulsive moves, lost in the end. 

17 a4! 

A classic Spanish motif - play against the 
b5-pawn. The alternatives are harmless: 17 
Icl c5 (17...d5!?) 18 d5 4)b6 19 Jtd3 Wc7 20 
4)h2 4)a4 21 Sbl c4 22 ilc2 4k5 with equal¬ 
ity (Spassky-Unzicker, Santa Monica 1966), or 
17 tfcl &h7 18 h4 (or 18 Jtb3 Ie7 19 dxe5 
dxe5 with equality, Kaplan-Spassky, San Juan 
1969) 18...d5! 19 exd5 exd4 20 4)xd4 
(Spassky-Berrios, San Juan 1969) 20...43e5! 
(Smirin-Belyavsky, 56th USSR Championship, 
Odessa 1989), or 19 h5?! dxe4 20 hxg6+ fxg6 
21 4)xe4 (Geller-Rubinetti, Siegen Olympiad 



1970) 21,.,exd4! 22 &xf6+ fcf6 23 4)xd4 c5 
with an excellent game for Black. 

17. ..c5 

This solid defensive set-up is a quite under¬ 
standable choice for the first game with a dan¬ 
gerous - despite his years of isolation - oppo¬ 
nent. 17...4)h6 is also possible, as in a training 
game Karpov-Korchnoi (Leningrad 1971). 
But 17...exd4?! 18 cxd4 c5 (Kuczynski- 
Kveinys, Warsaw 1989) is no longer so good 
in view of 19 ±f4! We7 20 Wd2 <S?h7 21 dxc5 
dxc5 22 Ad6 Wd8(e6) 23 e5! and White seizes 
the initiative. 

18 d5 c4 

Hoping to establish the knight on c5. In 
this position 18...43b 6 looks less logical 
(A.Sokolov-Portisch, Madrid rapidpiay 1988). 



19 b4! 

A novelty: previously only 19 43.h2 or 19 
Ae3 had occurred. It was possible not to give 
Black any choice, by playing 19 b3, but: 
Fischer, knowing his opponent well, forced 
him to decide on the eternal agonising ques¬ 
tion: to take or not to take? 

19...£)h7? 

This move was rightly condemned by many 
commentators. However, grandmaster Razu- 
vaev wrote: ‘In my view, after 19...cxb3 Black 
also has a difficult position: 20 Jtxb3 43c5 21 
c4! On encountering a new plan at the board, 
Spassky had to make a difficult choice - and 
he apparently guessed wrongly.’ 

He did indeed guess wrongly. In the 


variation 19...cxb3! 20 J.xb3 43c5 21 c4 White 
has tite advantage after 21... 43d 3 22 Ifl bxc4 
23 Axc4 43b2 24 Wb3 4)xc4 25 Wxc4 — a 
‘bad’ bishop at b7 with open b- and c-files. 
But Black does better to play 21.„bxa4 22 
Axa4 Sf8!? 23 JLe3 Wc7 followed by ...Sfb8, 
...4)fd7 and, at a convenient: moment, ...JlcB. 
In addition, 20 ..Mol (instead of 20...43c5) is 
possible, for example: 21 axb5 axb5 22 Wc2 
£)c5 23 ±c2 Aa6 24 J.e3 4)fd7 with 
prospects of equalising. 

Now, however. Black remains without his 
outpost at c5 and ends up in an uncommonly 
passive position. 

20 AeZ h5 21 Wd2 Sf8 22 Sa3! (begin¬ 
ning to prepare an invasion on the a-file) 



22...4)df6 

An attempt to concentrate his forces on the 
kingside, while White is occupied with the 
queenside. The seemingly active 22...h4 23 
4)fl £5?! would have seriously weakened his 
king’s defences and allowed White to launch a 
decisive attack over the whole board by 24 
jLh6! (with the threat of e4xf5): 24...fxe4 25 
JfLxe4 43hf6 26 Jtxg6 43xd5 27 Jlxg7 4?xg7 
28 Jte4 4)7f6 29 Wg5+, or 24...f4 25 Jlxg7 
^xg7 26 axb5 axb5 27 SxaB Jlxa8 28 Hal 
lh8 (28...4)g5 29 43lh2) 29 WdV. 4M6 
(29...Ab7 30 fla5) 30 Ha7! Wb8 31 Wal Ab7 
32 43g5 and wins. 

23 Heal #‘d7 

After 23...h4?! Chandler recommends 24 
43xh4(?) 43xe4(?) 25 43xe4 fch4 26 43xd6 and 
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wins, but after 24...€kd5! 25 cxd5 #xh4 Black 
frees himself. Therefore 24 #)fl!, is correct, 
Leaving the opponent with a new weakness, 

24 fi1a2 2fc8 25 Wcl Af8 20 #a1 \fe8 

Black is prepared for the opening of the a- 
file and his position seems perfectly defensi¬ 
ble. But here the white knight begins a re¬ 
markable journey. 

27 4bf1! 

Following the route c32-bl, and then, after 
mass exchanges on the a-file - £k3, and the 
b5-pawn cannot be defended. In my opinion, 
27 4kl2! with the same idea was also good. 

27..,Ae7 28 £>1d2 (28 ^3d2I? with the idea 
of 29 f3 Soltis) 28...4?g7 29 &b1! 

Practically forcing Black to sacrifice a piece. 



29...4hxe4! 

There is nothing else: after 29...$3d7? 30 
axb5 axb5 31 2xa8 Sxa8 32 fixaB Wxa8 33 
#xa8 AxaS 34 £k3! the game is essentially 
over. In addition, the sacrifice of a knight for 
two central pawns, for the sake of activating 
the bishop at b7, was a patent (although not 
always successful) Spassky procedure in typical 
Breyer Variation structures. 

30 Axe4 f5? 

This seems like activity, but it is in fact an 
irreparable weakening of his own king's de¬ 
fences. Alas, the later Spassky, for all his deep 
understanding of chess, in tense games would 
sometimes take impulsive decisions, which he 
himself was later unable to explain. Thus in 
die given instance he was surprised why he did 


not play 30../ZT6, bringing his last reserve into 
the battle. Although? after 31 #3bd2 ^3xe4 32 
£>xe4 AxdS 33 &ed2 (Soltis), or 31 Ac2 
%xdb 32 ±62 foci 33 Adi White is better, 
the outcome of the battle is not so obvious. 
True, here too, especially initially, the material- 
greedy computer gives a clear preference to 
White. 

Incidentally, 1 should mention that a careful 
analysis using modern computer programs 
enables many existing evaluations, not only of 
individual moves and variations but also entire 
systems, to be significantly refined or even 
completely reconsidered. It has also resulted in 
the discovery of new, clear-cut plans, which 
earlier, roughly until the mid-1990s, grandmas¬ 
ters developed only on the basis of their ex¬ 
perience, understanding and intuition. In our 
era, variational evidence is becoming increas¬ 
ingly convincing (contrary the old rule, which 
stated that ‘in any long variation there are mis¬ 
takes'), and it is largely on the basis of such 
evidence that the prospects of various plans or 
entire set-ups are evaluated. 



31 Ac2 Axd5 (3'l...^f6!?) 32 axb5 axb5 

33 Sa7 &f6? 

Bringing quite the wrong piece into play: it 
is not yet the endgame! 33...Sxa7 34 Sxa7 
Ua8 was more tenacious, and if 35 $3bd2, 
then 35...^fb. 

34 <^bd2 fixa7 

With the king at f6 the advance 34...f4 is fa¬ 
tal in view of 35 ^3e4+ Axe4 36 Axe4 fixa7 
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37 Axa7 (Chandler) 37...4?g7 38 ±b6 &f6 39 
Ab7!, or 35...4?e6 36 Ab6 Sxa7 (36...Icb8 37 
S2a6) 37 Axa7 fiaB 38 Sa6 etc. 

35 Sxa7 la8 

Perhaps Blade can nevertheless defend? 



36 g4! 

A powerful blow, activating the bishop at: 
c2 and opening a second front - the conse¬ 
quence of the incautious move 30...f5? 

36.. .hxg4 37 hxg4 Sxa7 

It is bad to play 37,..fxg4? 38 43b2 (Chan¬ 
dler) 38...fixa7 39 $3xg4+ 'i’eti 40 #xa7 and 
wins. 

Matanovic suggested 37...f4 38 Sxa8 #xa8 
39 #xa8 Axa8 40 Ab6, when White merely 
has the better endgame, but 38... AxaS! 39 
Aa7 #c8 is stronger, with counterplay. There¬ 
fore 38 Ab6! is correct, and Black cannot play 

38.. .#c8 39 Ae4! #xg4+ 40 4?fl or 38...Sxa7 
39 #xa7 #a8 40 g5+ ^f7 41 Axg6+! < S ) xg6 
42 #xe7 Axf3 43 Wxd6+ with a decisive at¬ 
tack, while if 38...#c6, then now 39 SxaB 
#xa8 40 #xa8 AxaS 41 s£?fl, beginning the 
calm conversion of his advantage. 

38 Wxa7 f4 

Black did not have a great deal of choice: 
he could either suffocate slowly in an ending - 

38.. .#a8 39 #xa8 Axa8 40 gxB gx£5 41 $3h4! 

e4 42 ^e6 43 £ig2 Af6 (43...£lg5 44 

£3f4+ &d7 45 Adi) 44 £tf4+ &f7 45’ £le2 
etc., or perish in the fire of die attack - 

38.. .Ae6 (38...fxg4? 39 £>h2) 39 £sh4! Wdl 40 
#a8 Ad 8 (40...Wc8 41 Hill %8 42 Wb7!) 


41 gxf5 (41 f4!?) 41...gxf5 42 %2 «T7 43 £4! 
Wh5 (43...e4 44 £kf5!) 44 Wa8! etc. 

All that remains for Spassky is to hope for a 
miracle, and... it nearly happens! 



39 Axf4?l 

All the commentators gave this move an 
exclamation mark, but 39 Ab6! would, have 
won more simply, for example: 39...#a8 40 
g5+ ^?f7 41 Axg6+! (as in the note to Black’s 
37th move), 39...Wc6 (Razuvaev) 40 g5+ 4?e6 
(40...&f7 41 Ad8) 41 Axg6 £>f8 42 Af5+!, or 

39.. .1 . c8 (Chandler) 40 " Ae4! (40 £k4+l?) 

40.. .Axe4 (40...Wxg4+ 41 &fl Ae6 42 WbS) 
41 'S)xe4+ sl?e6 42 4)xd6! Wc6 43 ^xe5! 
fcd6 44 Ad4! £)f6 45 #b7 etc. 

39.. .exf4?! 

Only 39...Axf3!, exchanging one of the for¬ 
midable white knights, would have left Black 
with chances of a defence: after 40 Axe5+ 
dxe5 41 4ixf3 42 ^3xg5 sl?xg5 43 #e3+ 
&f6 44 Wb6+ ig7 45 Wc6 (Soltis) 45...1 r f7 
46 #xe5+ #(A)f6 or 44 Wh6 AfS 45 g5+ 
9^e6 he might save the ending with opposite- 
coloured bishops, so White should retain all 
the minor pieces - 40 4kf31? exf4 41 #d4+ 
$f7 42 #xf4+ 4?g7 43 g5 £if8 44 fkl4+ <&h7 
45 #h4+ Wg7 46 Ae4 #17 47 £}d4 d5 48 
Ag2 ^3h7 49 f4 AdS! 50 #el &g8, balancing 
on the edge of the abyss. 

40 4hh4! 

Now White’s queen is supported by two 
mobile knights and his attacking potential rises 
sharply. He could also have won by 40 Wd4+ 
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<S>e6 41 fcf4 st?d7 42 ikW! Ha8 (42...&e6 43 
Af5+!) 43 Axg6 etc. 

40.,.Af7 

There was a slightly more tenacious de¬ 
fence; 40...^fB 41 Wd4+ l S'e6 42 ^xg6 ^xg6 
43 Af5+ (Matanovic) 43...4?f7 44 Wxd5+! 
(Chandler’s variation 44 Axg6+ 4?xg6 45 
fcd5 is unclear in view of 45... < i?g7) 44...^g7 
45 ^3e4 4k5 46 <Zk:5! ^f3+ 47 Wxf3 dxc5 48 
bxc5 Axe5 49 iftf4, or 45...£lh4 46 fftl4+ 
4?h6 47 g5+! AxgS 48 '® r xd6+ &g7 49 Hf4+! 
4?g8 (49...&h6 50 Wd7!) 50 Ag4 Ad8 51 *fl 
4?h7 52 Wd5 and Acl7, winning the b5-pawn 
and die game. 

41 #d4+ ^>e6 

Of course, not 41...&g5? 42 ®g7! ^xh4 43 
Wh6+ ^xg4 44 f3+ ( ii?g3 45 Wh2 mate. 



42 4rif5! (an elegant leap!) 42...Af8 (if 
42...1 f c6, then 43 Ae4 d5 44 £tf3! Af6 45 
#a7!) 43 Wxf4 4?d7 

If 43...gxf5 the most accurate is 44 Axf5+ 
&e7 45 Axh7 and £te4. 

44 4ld4 ®e1+ (44...We7 45 £ixb5 £>g5(f6) 
46 4?fl and wins — Soltis) 45 ^92 Ad 5+ 46 
Ae4 Axe4+ 47 ^xe4 (now the black queen 
is cut off from the rest of its army and the 
game is over) 47...Ae7 48 ^xb5 49 
£>bxd6 4te6 50 #e5 1-0 

This fine game, I know, made a great im¬ 
pression on the chess world. But not on me. 
Yes, Fischer played well, but Black’s play was 
too helpless: ‘gifts’ such as 19...^3h7?, 30...B? 


and 33...i?f6? are no longer made by the lead¬ 
ing grandmasters of today. 

‘The first game, as it seems to me, does not 
give sufficient grounds for entertaining any 
great chess hopes about the match as a whole,’ 
I stated immediately afterwards. ‘Yes, and 
probably nothing supernatural should have 
been expected. With all due respect to the two 
players, it should be said that the 20 years’ 
absence from chess of the one, and also the 
very low rating by present-day standards of 
the other, were factors too weighty to be dis¬ 
regarded by even the most ardent commenta¬ 
tors, who were in a hurry to declare that even 
today Fischer plays like God. In chess you 
cannot create masterpieces in isolation. You 
need an opponent of high standard.... What 
Fischer demonstrated in the first game was 
nevertheless 1972-model chess. But then it 
was easier for him — that which he only knew, 
is now known by many. 5 

The further course of the play confirmed my 
suppositions. When Spassky succeeded in cre¬ 
ating real threats or dangerous counterplay, 
Fischer became flustered! And soon Spassky 
even took the lead, by winning the 4th and 5 th 
games. ‘After two defeats,’ the press wrote, ‘for 
the first time Fischer did not come down for 
dinner in the restaurant of the Sveti Stefan Ho¬ 
tel (where he and Spassky had neighbouring 
tables), but ordered it in his room. The first 
peals of thunder were heard later. Before the 
start of the 6th game tire match director went up 
to Spassky’s seconds and in an apologetic tone 
he informed them: Fischer had asked them not 
to be allowed into the hall. As “compensation” 
Ills seconds would also not be allowed...’ 

In the 6th game the American found him¬ 
self in an absolutely hopeless endgame and 
saved himself only thanks to some obvious 
technical mistakes by his opponent. It is terri¬ 
ble to imagine what might have happened 
with Bobby, had he lost a third successive 
game! Apparently Spassky was afraid of ‘losing 
his opponent’: he had said several times that 
he was playing this match for the sake of 


Fischer’s return. And here he displayed genu¬ 
ine ‘magnanimity’; after this draw he lost three 
games in succession. At a press conference 
after the 9th game (where he crashed in 21 
moves in the Exchange Variation of the 
‘Spanish’!) he looked poorly and complained 
of feeling unwell, whereas his enlivened op¬ 
ponent was beaming with confidence... 

In the end Fischer won 10-5 (with 15 
draws), but was clear that his time had passed. 
1 will say one tiling - this is not the Fischer 
that we knew and who staggered us all with 
his play. That Fischer is no longer and cannot 
be,’ Botvinnik commented. Paul Valery was 
right, when he once predicted: ‘If Fischer re¬ 
turns, it will be a death blow to his legend.’ 

The match showed that the two players 
were still in the romantic era of 1972. Al¬ 
though the struggle itself was interesting and 
Fischer displayed enormous practical strength 
in a number of games, in general his play was 
already that of yesterday. I think that, despite 
his displaced state of mine, Fischer under¬ 
stood perfectly well that he would not achieve 
anything with such play. Against any young 
player with a rating of over 2600 (in 1992!), he 
would have found things tough. Therefore in 
general the ‘return match’ bears no relation to 
Fischer’s play. It was simply an attempt to 
earn some money and at die same time test 
himself. The test convinced Fischer that he 
would do better not to play any more. 

In addition, at the press conferences held 
during the course of the match everyone saw 
the emotional state that Fischer was in. Ru¬ 
mours about his anti-Semitism had been circu¬ 
lating for a long time. Frankly speaking, one did 
not want to believe this: perhaps it was the in¬ 
vention of journalists. But Fischer’s statements 
in Yugoslavia dispelled die last doubts. His 
views can be briefly summarised as follows. 
There are Zionist Jews and there are Commu¬ 
nist jews. America is governed by the Zionists, 
Russian by the Communists, and drey are all 
united, particularly against Fischer... I diink that 
any commentary here is superfluous. 


The ‘return match 5 cost Fischer dearly: he 
earned tiiree million dollars from it, but lost 
much more - his homeland. After all, Fischer 
agreed to play in Yugoslavia in defiance of a 
ban by the USA State Department (United 
Nations sanctions were then in force against 
Yugoslavia, introduced as a punishment for 
the war in the Balkans), and he was threatened 
with a fine of $250,000 as well as ten years in 
jail if he were to return to the States! Inciden¬ 
tally, because he was unable to return home, 
Fischer lost his numerous awards: all his 
prizes and memorabilia were sold by auction, 
after he stopped paying the rent; on the prem¬ 
ises where they were kept. 

After the match Fischer settled in Buda¬ 
pest, where Andrei Lilienthal - one of the few 
who has always treated Bobby paternally — 
was living. Or perhaps Fischer simply wanted 
to be closer to die Hungarian lady player Zita 
Rajcsanyi, whom he met in the early 1990s 
and who accompanied him to die match with 
Spassky. It appeared diat they were going to 
get married: the girl’s father had stated that he 
was prepared to accept the fact that his son- 
in-law would be three years older than him. 
But as usual Fischer hesitated too long. When 
he finally decided to propose, he was told: ‘It’s 
too late, I’ve already got married.’ Subse¬ 
quently Fischer went off to South-East Asia, 
where he nevertheless married a very young 
Filipina girl, who bore him a daughter... 

Another attempt to return the now ‘Buda¬ 
pest recluse’ to chess was undertaken in 1995 
by the new FIDE President Kirsan Ilyumzhi- 
nov. In order to win favour with Fischer, he 
devised a ‘knight move’: he took and paid 
$100,000 which, as the American calculated, he 
was ‘owed’ by die Moscow publishing house 
‘Fizkultura i Sport’ for the 1972 publication of 
his book My 60 Memorable Games (I should re¬ 
mind you that in the USSR international au¬ 
thor’s rights did not apply). Uyumzhinov flew 
in to Budapest and chatted with Fischer for 
several hours. The latter was cheerful and so¬ 
ciable, but he did not want to hear anything 
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about die 'old’ form of chess. Fischer was in¬ 
tent on describing to his guest the virtues of the 
new rules that he had devised. The idea is that 
the placing of the pieces in the initial position is 
determined by a computer (the bishops must 
definitely be of opposite colour, and die white 
and black pieces stand symmetrically), and then 
the play proceeds as in normal chess. 

It is easy to see that ‘Fischer chess’ very 
much resembles that which was proposed 
back in the 1970s by Bronstein. There is one 
difference: in ‘Bronstein chess’ the players 
themselves lay out the pieces in turn, not aim¬ 
ing at all for symmetry. On the contrary, they 
carefully follow each other’s actions and en¬ 
deavour already at this stage to gain an advan¬ 
tage. But in either case die aim is identical: to 
avoid opening theory. 

It is well known that die idea of the original 
Fischer clock, which has conquered the chess 
world, was also derived from Bronstein. Why 
then is it his clock and his form of chess that 
has proved far more popular? Earlier 1 thought 
the only reason was that Fischer had been 
world champion, while Bronstein had not. But 
now I think that there is a different reason: Iris 
inventions ore simpler. As in much else, here 
Fischer showed himself to be not so much a 
creator, but rather a brilliant interpreter! 

Many consider Robert Fischer to be die best 
chessplayer of the 20th century. Possibly diis is 
so. ‘During that short period of his life, which 
he devoted whole-heartedly to chess, Fischer 
created a regular upheaval in die public percep¬ 
tion of this amazing art,’ writes Taimanov, and 
I agree. ‘He not only generated interest with his 
brilliant play and cascade of successes, but also, 
by taking upon himself die mission of a kind of 
“trades union chess leader”, he changed the 
very attitude to chess, and for it he achieved 
high recognition, public prestige find, most im¬ 
portant, professional status.’ 

Fischer’s departure from the stage was a 
great tragedy both for chess, and for himself. 
He defeated the best grandmasters in the 
w'orld. He achieved the aim of his entire life. 


He became a legend in his own lifetime. But 
his last, main battle - against diess itself - he 
lost. You must love somediing beyond the 
bounds of your profession, and apart from 
chess, Fischer had nothing. The chequered 
board and the wooden pieces conquered him 
completely! After becoming world champion, 
Fischer could not play any more. This was the 
danger: he achieved perfection, and everything 
after this was already less than perfection... 

We will conclude this account with die tra¬ 
ditional selection of opinions by the chess 
kings, beginning with the creative credo of the 
11th world champion. 

Fischer: ‘Chess is certainly an art, but I 
wasn’t thinking of that. Only accurate, strong 
play can be pretty... Accuracy first of all. In the 
end everything is decided by class of play. And 
then a pretty game results. But to play prettily 
and accurately, you have to know a lot and be 
able to use it.’ 

Euwe: ‘Fischer has many human deficien¬ 
cies, and he is a difficult person to deal with, 
who often changes his point of view. But 
Fischer impresses me with his fanatical love 
for chess, he is incredibly hard-working and 
versatile in every stage of the chess game. A 
real fighter, he always plays only for a win.’ 

Botvinnik: ‘Fischer’s tragedy was probably 
that he was fighting not only with his oppo¬ 
nents at the chessboard, but also with his un¬ 
real. impressions of the outside world. But 
until Fischer concluded die last game of the 
match in Reykjavik, in this fight he was the 
winner. His chess talent was enormous. Al¬ 
ready in the years of his youth it could be pre¬ 
dicted that Fischer would become world 
champion... He played many brilliant games. 
What is typical of these games is that first 
there is an uninteresting struggle, but as soon 
as an opportunity appears, Fischer launches a 
lightning offensive. This makes him compara¬ 
ble with Morphy: this is how the latter oper¬ 
ated in open positions, and how Fischer oper¬ 
ates in modem semi-open positions!’ 


Smyslov: ‘It is hard to remember an example 
of such a fanatical striving for victory in every 
game. Even when the competitive aim has 
been secured, Fischer’s play does not show any 
peaceful tendencies, as with most grandmasters, 
but, on the contrary, he becomes even more 
militant and persistent. Given the opportunity, 
especially in matches, Fischer makes excellent 
use of psychological factors... As for an objec¬ 
tive evaluation of Fischer’s chess strength, it 
must be very high, but even so there is no rea¬ 
son to consider him a chess “superman”.’ 

Tal: ‘I consider Fischer’s most characteristic 
feature to be his technical ability, which has 
reached that of automation. On no account 
can you allow Fischer a position in which he 
has an advantage “for free”. Fischer plays 
such positions like no one else, with an almost 
100% guarantee of converting this advantage 
into a win.’ 

Petrosian: ‘Fischer is a quite extraordinary 
player. He quickly grasps all the problems of a 
position and immediately solves them, armed 
with all the new ideas in chess. Nothing sur¬ 


prises him. As soon as Fischer gains even the 
slightest advantage, he begins playing like a 
machine.’ 

Spassky: ‘Fischer always made a particular 
impression on me by the integrity of his na¬ 
ture. Both in chess, and in life. No compro¬ 
mises. Bobby’s strength, apart from anything 
else, was that after the opening he very care¬ 
fully worked out a plan. At the same time he is 
a computer-like player. There is a kind of 
computer-like monomcntality in him... 1 rate 
him very highly. Fischer was, so to speak, a 
chess believer. He always sought the truth at 
the board and never played for cheap effect’ 

Karpov: ‘Fischer returned sharpness to 
chess, made it even more uncompromising, 
and took the competitive aspect to die limit: 
he battled on to the “bare” kings. He raised 
uni vers alism still higher, demonstrating amaz¬ 
ing technique in converting an advantage, and 
splendid combinative and positional play. But 
it was the competitive mettle that w r as most 
characteristic of him: malting use of every 
chance, right to the last one.’ 
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Modern Benoni Defence 

Ruy 

Lopez 

A72 
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C69 

349 

A75 
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C72 
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A77 

366 

C78 

41 



C83 

8 

Mimzo-lndian Defence 

C92 
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E24 
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C95 

444, 484 

E29 

63, 125 

C97 

226 

E35 

116 

C98 

97 

E43 

87, 168 

C99 

231 

E45 

319 



E46 

77 

Sem 

ii-Siav Defence 

E51 

58, 275 

D43 

37 



D47 

182, 184, 187, 190, 193 

Old 

Indian Defence 



A54 

201 

Sicilian Defence 



B32 

295 

Petroff Defence 

B33 

153 

C43 

197 

B3S 

401 



B39 

165 

Fire- 

•Ufsmtsev Defence 

B42 

426 

A43 

103 

B44 

377,408 

B09 

310 

B47 

285, 389 



B52 

127 

Queen's Gambit Accepted 

B57 

243, 248 

D29 

69 

B72 

264 



B77 

222 

Queen's Gambit Declined 

B88 

214, 404 

D35 

16 

B89 

179 

175 

B90 

300 

D37 


D41 

143 

B92 

304 

D42 

268 

B97 

291 

D59 

438 

B99 

237 


Rets Opening 

A06 423 

A07 149 
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